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THE    EIGHTEENTH    CENTURY. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 


The  qaalities  of  mind  and  character  which  in  modem  societies 
Have  proved  most  snccessfol  in  political  life  are  for  the  most 
part  of  a  wholly  different  order  from  those  which  lead  to 
eminence  in  the  spheres  of  pure  intellect  or  pure  moral  effort. 
Originality  and  profundity  of  thought,  the  power  of  tracing 
principles  to  their  obscure  and  distant  consequences,  the  intel- 
lectual and  imaginative  insight  which  penetrates  to  the  heart  of 
things  and  expresses  in  a  perennial  form  the  deeper  emotions  or 
finer  shades  of  human  character,  can  be  of  little  or  no  service  in 
practical  politics.  Nor  are  the  moral  qualities  that  are  required 
in  the  higher  spheres  of  statesmanship  those  of  a  hero  or  a 
saint.  Passionate  earnestness  and  self-devotion,  complete  con- 
centration of  every  faculty  on  an  unselfish  aim,  uncalculating 
daring,  a  delicacy  of  conscience  and  a  loftiness  of  aim  far  ex- 
ceeding those  of  the  average  of  men,  are  here  likely  to  prove 
rather  a  hindrance  than  an  assistance.  The  politician  deals  very 
largely  with  the  superficial  and  the  commonplace ;  his  art  is 
in  a  great  measure  that  of  skilful  compromise,  and  in  the  con- 
ditions of  modem  life  the  statesman  is  likely  to  succeed  the  best 
who  possesses  secondary  qualities  to  an  unusual  degree,  who  is 
in  the  closest  intellectual  and  moral  sympathy  with  the  average 
of  the  intelligent  men  of  his  time,  and  who  pursues  common 
ideals  with  more  than  common  ability.     'The  first  quality  of  a 
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prime  miniBter  in  a  free  country,'  said  Horace  Walpole,  '  is  to 
have  more  common  sense  than  any  man,'  Tact,  business  talent, 
knowledge  of  men,  resolntion,  promptitude  and  sagacity  in  deal- 
ing with  immediate  emergencies,  a  character  which  lends  itself 
easily  to  conciliation,  diminishes  friction  and  inspires  confidence, 
are  especially  needed,  and  they  are  more  likely  to  be  found 
among  shrewd  and  of  the  world  than  among 

men  of  great  origin  heroic  type  of  character. 

In  a  free  counti  'liamentary  government  the 

qualities  required  f<  an  differ  widely  from  those 

which  are  needed  v  and  they  are  bo  various  and 

diBsimilar  that  no  (  issed  them  all  in  an  extra- 

ordinary degree.     '  )rator  or  debater  who  can 

cany  his  measures  c.  )ugh  parliamentary  contro- 

Tersies ;  the  talent  of  a  tactician  skilful  in  the  difGcuIt  art  of 
party  management ;  the  talent  of  an  administrator  who  can  con- 
duct the  ordinary  bnainesa  of  the  country  with  vigour  and 
sagacity ;  the  constructive  talent  which,  when  a  great  change 
has  to  be  accomplished,  can  carry  it  out  by  wise  and  well-con- 
ceived legislation ;  the  political  prescience  which  foresees  the 
eSect  of  measures,  understands  the  tendencies  of  the  time  and 
directs  and  modifies  a  policy  in  accordance  with  them,  must  all 
meet  in  an  ideal  statesman.  He  must  preserve  the  happy 
medium  between  arrogance  and  irresolution,  between  rashness 
and  timidity,  under  circumstances  that  are  peculiarly  fitted  to 
bring  either  failing  into  relief.  Widely  difierent  talents  are 
required  for  a  minister  in  time  of  peace  and  in  time  of  war,  and 
the  qualities  of  mind  and  character  that  exercise  the  most  power- 
ful m^netic  influence  over  great  masses  of  men  are  not  always 
those  that  win  the  confidence  of  parliaments  or  statesmen.  It  is 
possible  for  a  man  to  be  immeasurably  superior  to  his  fellows  in 
eloquence,  in  knowledge,  in  dexterity  of  argument,  in  moral 
enei^  and  in  popular  sympathy,  and  at  the  same  time  plainly 
inferior  to  the  average  of  educated  men  in  soundnfess  and 
sobriety  of  judgment.  The  best  man  of  business  is  not  always 
the  most  enlightened  statesman,  and  a  great  power  of  foreseeing 
and  understanding  the  tendencies  of  his  time  may  be  combined 
with  a  great  incapacity  for  managing  men  or  for  dealing  with 
d&ily  diSctiltieB  as  Uiey  arise. 
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By  the  natural  limitations  of  human  nature  some  of  these 
gifts  of  statesmanship  are  sure  to  be  wanting  in  the  greatest 
minister,  and  experience  shows  that  the  extraordinary  posses- 
sion of  one  of  them  is  often  balanced  by  a  more  than  common 
deficiency  in  another.  No  English  statesman  conducted  the 
affidrs  of  the  nation  at  home  and  abroad,  for  a  considerable 
period,  more  skilfully  or  more  prosperously  than  Walpole. 
His  administration  probably  saved  England  from  a  prolonged 
period  of  disputed  succession  and  gave  her  the  strength  that 
carried  her  through  subsequent  wars,  but  he  undoubtedly 
lowered  the  moral  tone  of  public  life,  and  he  scarcely  left  a 
trace  of  constructive  statesmanship  on  the  Statute  Book.  Chat* 
ham  possessed  to  the  highest  degree  the  power  of  command 
and  the  qualities  that  appeal  to  the  enthusiasm  of  a  nation. 
He  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  orators,  one  of  the  greatest  of  war 
ministers,  and  his  general  views  of  policy  often  exhibited  a 
singular  genius  and  sagacity ;  but  he  had  scarcely  any  talent 
for  internal  administration,  and  he  was  utterly  incapable  of  party 
management.  Peel  far  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries  in  the 
masterly  skill  and  comprehensiveness  with  which  he  could  frame 
his  legislative  measures  and  in  the  commanding  knowledge  and 
ability  with  which  he  could  carry  them  through  Parliament ;  his 
speeches  are  full  of  wide  and  sagacious  surveys  of  the  whole 
field  of  politics,  and  in  the  department  of  finance  Huskisson  was 
the  only  statesman  of  his  generation  who  could  be  looked  upon 
as  his  rival ;  but  he  showed  so  little  of  the  prescience  of  a 
statesman  that  on  the  three  most  important  questions  of  his 
day — ^the  questions  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  parliamentary 
reform,  and  tree  trade — his  mistakes  were  disastrous  to  his 
country  and  almost  ruinous  to  his  party;  and,  although  he 
appeared  for  a  time  one  of  the  greatest  of  parliamentary  leaders, 
he  left  his  party  dislocated,  impotent,  and  discredited.  His 
rival.  Lord  John  Russell,  took  a  foremost  part  in  that  Reform 
Bill  which  is  perhaps  the  most  important  legislative  measure  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  a  considerable  part  in  many  other 
measures  of  almost  the  highest  value.  His  political  judgment  on 
the  chief  events  of  his  time  was  so  sound,  moderate,  and  sagacious 
that  there  was  scarcely  an  opinion  of  his  youth  which  he  was 
obliged  to  abandon  in  old  age,  and  scarcely  a  line  of  policy 
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which  he  suggested  that  has  not  been  jnslified  by  the  event. 
Though  Tiot  an  orator,  he  eucceeded  both  aa  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  as  leader  of  the  Opposilion.  He  was 
courageous,  earnest,  transparent! j-  straightforward  and  honour- 
able, but  yet  he  can  scarcely  be  called  eithei'  a  brilliant,  a  power- 
ful, or  a  very  popular  statesman.  A  want  of  tact  and  manage- 
ment, aa  imperfect  i,  a  carious  strain  of  party 
peduitry  which  shi  peeches  and  judgments,  an 
undue  reetlessness  >  when  co-operating  with 
other  statesmen,  in  ;b  both  with  hia  colleaguea 
and  with  the  count 

The  moat  rema  inces  of  the  combination  of 

the  more  dazzling  t  liamentary  statesman  is  to 

be  found  iu  the  joung  minister  whose  triumph  at  the  election  . 
of  1784  has  been  described  in  the  last  volume.  His  position  at 
this  moment  was  one  of  the  most  enviable  and  most  extr^ 
ordinary  In  history.  He  waa  but  jnst  twenty-five,  an  age-when 
talents,  knowledge,  and  character  are  with  most  men  completely 
immature  and  when  a  politician  who  entered  Parliament  with 
great  advantages  is  considered  very  fortunate  if  he  has  attained 
the  rank  of  Under-Secretary  and  has  on  a  few  occasions  caught 
the  ear  of  the  House.  At  this  age  Pitt  had  attained  a  parlia- 
mentary ascendency  which. his  father  had  scarcely  rivalled.  He 
had  fought,  with  an  eloquence,  courage,  and  sagatity  which 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  whole  nation,  one  of  the  most 
desperate  parliamentary  battles  in  English  history,  and  he  had 
totally  defeated  an  Opposition  consisting  of  the  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  directed  by  a  group  of  statesmen  and 
orators  of  the  very  highest  eminence.  The  victory  at  the  hust- 
ings had  been  decisive.  Nearly  160  of  the  Opposition  had  lost 
their  seats.  Pitt  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  majority  which 
represented  the  nndoubted  sentiments  of  the  country.  He  had 
no  colleagues  who  could  for  a  moment  rival  his  influence,  and  by 
a  strange  combination  of  circumstances  he  came  to  power  un- 
pledged as  to  his  policy,  and  supported  by  a  great  section  of 
each  party  In  the  State. 

It  was  an  extraordinary  position,  and  It  soon  appeared  that 
Pitt  had  both  the  talents  and  the  character  to  maintain  it. 
W^'Hi  on»  biiaf  interval  he  coatiuned  to  be  prime  minist^  of 
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England  till  his  death.  For  nearly  nineteen  years  he  was  as 
absolute  as  Walpole  in  the  Cabinet  and  the  Parliament,  far 
more  powerful  than  Walpole  from  his  hold  npon  the  affections 
and  admiration  of  the  people. 

Such  a  statesman  may  have  had  great  defects,  bat  he  most 
have  had  extraordinary  merits,  and  before  proceeding  with  the 
course  of  onr  narrative  it  may  be  well  to  attempt  in  one  com- 
prehensive picture  to  form  a  general  estimate  of  both. 

His  first  and  most  conspicuous  talent  was  that  of  an  orator 
or  debater.  The  son  of  the  greatest  of  English  orators,  he  was 
destined  almost  from  the  cradle  for  a  parliamentary  career,  and 
the  whole  force  and  bent  of  his  intellect  was  ceaselessly  em- 
ployed in  this  one  direction.  His  father  was  accustomed  to 
make  him  practise  declamation  when  still  a  child,  and  to  give 
him  facility  and  flexibility  of  language  by  making  him  translate 
at  sight  from  classical  and  modem  foreign  writers,  attending 
rather  to  the  force,  flow,  and  elegance  of  the  language  than  to 
exact  fidelity  of  translation.  At  Cambridge  it  was  noticed  how 
minutely  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  language,  how  care- 
fully in  reading  the  classical  writers  he  analysed  their  style, 
noted  down  every  forcible  or  happy  expression,  and  especially 
compared  the  opposite  speeches  on  the  same  subject,  observing 
how  each  speaker  managed  his  own  case,  and  how  he  answered 
or  evaded  the  case  of  his  opponents.  In  mathematics  and  in 
Locke's  philosophy  he  found  an  admirable  discipline  for  his 
reasoning  powers,  and  it  was  remembered  that  Barrow's  sermons 
were  recommended  by  Chatham  as  specially  fitted  to  purify  and 
invigorate  his  style.  He  was.  a  hard  student,  but  there  was  ^ 
nothing  in  his  studies  that  was  desultory  or  aimless.  Though 
he  entered  Parliament  at  twenty-one  he  had  already  been  long 
accustomed  to  haunt  the  galleries  of  both  Houses  during  im- 
portant debates,  and  it  was  his  practice  while  each  speech  was 
proceeding  to  consider  how  it  could  be  answered  and  how 
it  could  be  improved.  By  such  methods  he  acquired  what 
Coleridge  has  truly  called  '  a  premature  and  unnatural  dexterity 
in  t^e  combination  of  words,'  a  power  of  pouring  forth  with 
endless  facility  perfectly  modulated  sentences  of  perfectly  chosen 
langoage,  which  as  far  surpassed  the  reach  of  a  normal  intellect 
the  feats  of  as  acrobat  exceed  the  capacities  of  a  notxnsX  \^^ . 
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He  had,  iadeed,  eveiy  requisite  of  a  great  debater :  perfect 
ijelF-posseseion ;  an  onbroken  Sow  of  eonorons  and  dignified 
language;  great  qoickneBS  and  cogency  of  reasoning  and 
especially  of  reply ;  an  admirable  gift  of  lucid  and  metbodical 
statement ;  an  extraordinary  skill  in  arranging  the  coarse  and 
symmetry  of  an  nnpremeditated  speecb ;  a  memory  singularly 
strong  and  singularly  accurate.  No  one  knew  better  how  to 
turn  and  retort  arguments,  to  seize  in  a  moment  on  a  weak 
point  or  an  unguarded  phrase,  to  evade  issues  which  it  was  not 
convenient  to  press  too  closely,  to  conceal  if  necessary  his 
sentiments  and  his  intentions  under  a  cloud  of  vague,  brilliant, 
and  imposing  verbiage.  Without  either  the  fire,  passion, 
imagination,  or  histrionic  power  of  his  father,  he  conid  entrance 
the  House  by  his  sustained  and  lofty  declamation  or  invective, 
and  he  employed  with  terrible  effect  the  weapon  of  cutting 
sarcasm  and  the  tone  of  freezing  contempt.  Giood  judges  com- 
plained of  a  '  great  monotony  in  his  intonations,  an  absence  of 
variety  in  his  gesture,  an  ungraceful  habit  of  sawing  the  air 
with  his  body,'  but  he  had  a  noble  voice,  clear,  powerful  and 
melodious,  and  there  was  about  him  an  unvaryine  dignity  and 
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that  his  thoaghts  clothed  themselves  almost  spontaneously  in 
the  most  appropriate  and  felicitous  language,  but  we  look  in 
vain  for  those  far-reaching,  vivid,  and  imaginative  epithets  and 
phrases  which  in  the  speeches  of  his  father,  of  Burke,  and  some- 
times of  Orattan,  at  once  arrest  the  attention,  and  open,  as  with 
a  sudden  flash,  new  vistas  to  the  mind.  Hardly  any  other  great 
speaker  was  so  little  remembered,  and  the  few  phrases  which 
are  not  forgotten  are  only  instances  of  the  happy  expression  of 
perfectly  commonplace  ideas.  Thus,  when  Erskine  in  a  feeble 
speech  repeated  arguments  which  had  been  more  powerfully 
stated  by  Fox,  Pitt  began  his  reply, '  The  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  who  succeeded  the  right  honourable  gentleman, 
atienuating  the  thread  of  his  discourse.*  When  his  health  was 
drunk  as  the  saviour  of  Europe,  Pitt  loftily  disclaimed  the  com- 
pliment: 'Europe  is  not  to  be  saved  by  any  single  man. 
England  has  saved  herself  by  her  exertions,  and  will,  I  trust, 
save  Europe  by  her  example.* 

To  a  good  writer  who  knows  that  the  supreme  end  of  his 
art  is  to  give  language  the  utmost  meaning  of  which  it  is  sus- 
ceptible, to  make  it  reveal  and  distinguish  with  accuracy  and 
with  clearness  the  finest  fibres  of  thought,  few  styles  can  be 
more  repulsive  than  the  style  of  Pitt.  Redundant  and  copious 
beyond  measure,  a  commonplace  thought  is  beaten  out  into 
period  after  period,  piled  one  on  another  with  a  monotonous  and 
architectural  symmetry,  and  with  a  manifest  desire  to  produce 
the  greatest  possible  pomp  and  parade  of  language.  Though 
an  admirable  reasoner,  Pitt  was,  in  this  respect,  scarcely  equal 
to  Fox.  We  miss  the  firm  grasp,  the  extreme  fairness  which 
stated  in  the  strongest  form  the  strongest  argument  of  an 
opponent,  the  close  contact  with  the  reality  of  things.  High- 
sounding  generalities,  a  kind  of  vague  grandiloquence  which 
seemed  to  indicate  a  mind  less  occupied  with  facts  than  with  the 
presentation  of  facts,  bore  a  large  part  in  his  speeches,  and, 
never  stooping  to  the  familiar,  he  often  failed  to  touch  the 
definite  and  the  concrete.  Francis,  who  was  a  very  acute 
though  a  very  prejudiced  and  malevolent  critic,  maintained  that 
Pitt's  eloquence  was  more  fit  for  declamation  than  for  debate, 
and  he  would  allow  him  no  merit  except  a  perfect  elocution, 
a  Bononms  voioe,  and  an  astonishing  choice  cjid  &aeiiiC^  qH 
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langnsge,  wliich,  however,  wlioUy  failed  to  fix  itself  on  the  m^ 
mory,'  Windham,  who  was  an  equally  competent  and  a  leea 
prejudiced  judge,  spoke  of  Pitt's  '  State  Paper  atyle,'  and  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  '  he  could  speak  a  King's  Speech  off- 
hand.'    It  waa  generally  acknowledged  that  he  was  saperior  to 


ikill  of  statement,  in  the 
)f  his  language.  It  waa 
16  reporters'  gallery,  that 
»in  or  sequence  of  Foi'a 
Ity  in  remembering  what 
er  band,  were  perfect  in 
fhtful  to  follow  them;  but 
A-as  not  always  so  easy  to 


Pox  in  method  and  ■■"' 
more  nniform  and  e 
remarked  by  the  est 
it  was  often  difficult 
speeches,  but  that  tl 
he  said.  Pitt's  spe 
th^r  method,  and  it 
when  the  musical  voii 
remember  what  had  cliarmed.' 

The  canons  of  writing  and  of  speaking  are,  however,  essen- 
tially different,  and  the  best  justification  of  Pitt's  rhetoric  is  the 
enormona  impression  which,  during  so  many  years,  and  on  BO 
many  subjects,  it  scarcely  ever  &iled  to  make  on  a  highly  edu- 
cated andience.  Reporting  in  his  day  was  far  from  perfect,* 
and  even  the  most  perfect  reporting  can  never  adequately 
convey  the  power  and  charm  of  a  great  orator.  Lord  Holland 
has  said  that  those  who  had  heard  the  debates  of  Pitt  and 
Fox  in  the  House  of  Commons  had  '  heard  the  art  of  public 
and  unpremeditated  speaking,  in  as  great  perfection  as  human 
faculties  exercised  in  our  language  can  attain ; '  *  and  we  have 
some  measure  of  their  greatness  in  the  comparisonB  that  were 


'  Pukes  and   MeriTa]«'4  ii/a  ^ 

Franeii,  ii.  469,  470. 

■  Butler's  HemlnUfeium,  p.  160. 

'  Lord  Grenville  mentioned  to 
Bogers  the  great  injoatlce  whicb  re- 
porting did  to  the  speecheB  ot  Pitt. 
He  said  that  there  were  only  two 
speecbeE— Ihat  on  the  SiDking  Fond, 
and  that  OD  the  answer  to  Bonaparte's 
letter  to  George  III.,  corrected  by 
Pitt  himself.  Rogers's  BeeolleelUmt, 
pp.  IBS^ISO.  Perhaps  his  greatest 
speech  was  that  on  the  renewal  of 
tliewarin  1803,  ol  which  Fox  finely 
said  that  'if  Demosthenes  had  been 
present  he  most  have  admired  and 
might  hare  enried.'  Homer  says  ot 
it:  'Pitti  peromtioa  was  a  complete 
balf-boar  ot  his  ni'-rt  powerful  de- 


clamation, not  lowered  in  ils  tone  for 

a  moment ;  not  a  particle  of  all  this 
is  preserr^  in  the  report  lately 
published,  though  said  to  be  done  by 
Canning.' — ffornw's  Zift.i.  pU21.  A 
writer  in  the  AmuuU  Reginttr  re- 
marks :  'It  is  unjust  to  lean  too  much 
on  particular  words  and  phrases  at- 
tributed to  the  members  of  eitbei 
House,  Our  public  reports  of  pro- 
ce«!in^  in  ParLiament  are  not  soffi- 
ciently  accurate  for  such  a  paiposa.' 
—An.  Reg.  IT91,  p.  112,  This  ought 
to  be  remembered  when  forming  k 
judgment  ot  the  almost  insane  lan- 
guage that  was  often  attributed  to 
Borke.  who  was  a  very  rapid  qieaker. 
*  Holland's  ifenurin  of  tkt  Whtf 
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made  between  them  and  the  most  illustrious  of  their  suo 
oessors.  Chateaubriand,  having  attended  the  debates  of  the 
House  of  Commons  when  an  exile  during  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, returned  to  London  as  ambassador  at  a  time  when  Canning 
and  Grrey  were  in  the  zenith  of  their  powers,  iemd  he  has  left  a 
most  emphatic  testimony  to  the  great  decadence  that  had  taken 
place,^  and  Wilberforce  only  pronounced  what  appears  to  have 
been  the  almost  universal  judgment  when  he  asserted  that,  as 
an  orator  or  debater,  Canning,  in  his  most  brilliant  days,  be- 
longed to  an  altogether  lower  plane  than  the  two  great  rivals 
who  had  preceded  him.'  Pitt  is  said  to  have  himself  defended 
the  extreme  redundance  of  his  speeches,  on  the  ground  that  he 
preferred  it  to  the  repetitions  of  Fox,  and  that  one  or  other  is 
^Molutely  necessary  for  any  speaker  who  would  thoroughly  and 
adequately  impress  his  views  on  a  popular  audience.*  The 
di£krence  between  the  reasoning  of  the  two  orators  was,  no 
doubt,  partly  due  to  difference  of  intellectual  character,  but 
partly  also  to  the  fact  that  Fox  was  nearly  always  in  opposition, 
while  Ktt  was  nearly  always  in  office.  In  a  parUamentary 
government  a  minister  is  constantly  obliged  to  speak  when 
it  would  be  better  to  keep  silence,  and  it  must  be  one  of  his 
most  frequent  objects  to  avoid  disclosing  his  opinions  and  inten- 
tions, to  evade  questions  which  cannot  be  safely  brought  to  an 
immediate  issue,  to  keep  open  to  himself  more  than  one  course 
of  action,  to  secure  the  concurrence  of  men  of  more  than  one 
shade  of  opinion.  When  a  great  master  of  language  finds  him- 
self in  such  a  position,  he  will  naturally  learn  to  cultivate  a 
style  of  eloquence  adapted  to  its  exigencies.  He  will  often 
very  deliberately  substitute  words  for  things,  avoid  rather  than 
aim  at  precision,  and  employ  language  for  the  purpose  of 
obscuring  rather  than  defining  thought.  Such  a  mode  of 
speaking  seldom  fails  to  exercise  a  pernicious  influence  both 
on  intellect  and  character,  but  it  must  be  judged,  like  other 
things,  by  its  adaptation  to  its  end,  and  not  by  mere  literary 
tests. 

Pitt  had  an  unlimited  command  of  this  kind  of  rhetoric. 
He  had,  also,  to  a  very  remarkable  degree,  the  inestimable  gifl 

*  See  a  remarkable  passage  in  hig  *  Wilbgrfaree*t  Life,  v.  3^. 

Bmd  tur  la  LUUrature  An^laUe,  il.  '  Gifford. 
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o!  reticettce,  a  gift  which  is  rarely  united  witli  so  great  a 
wealtlL  of  words.  No  fipeaker  was  more  difficult  to  pro- 
voke to  a  reply  wheii  an  obatinat«  or  a  dignified  silence  was 
moat  condacire  to  liis  interest.'  His  Belf-control  wasalmost  an- 
foiling,  and  he  had  a  most  rapid  and  intuitive  sagacity  in  read- 
ing the  temper  both  of  the  House  and  of  the  public.  He  had  a 
good  political  judgment,  bnt,  beyond  all  tbing-s,  a  most  escellenfc 
Honae  of  Commons  judgment.  The  House  seemed  perpetually 
before  his  mind,  and  Windham  complained  with  truth  that  in 
preparing  his  measures  he  thought  less  of  their  operation  than 
of  thdr  reception,  and  especially  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
woold  look  in  a  parliamentary  statement.'  There  hare  been 
wiser  statesmen,  and  there  have  been  greater  orators,  bnt  no 
other  English  minister  was  so  skilled  in  the  maD^ement  ftlike 
of  a  party  and  of  a  debate,  in  the  art  of  knowing  how  far 
qnestions  might  be  pressed  wilhoot  danger  or  comprcMnised 
without  discredit.  Amid  the  passion  and  provocation  of  debi^ 
in  sittings  that  were  prolonged  till  the  streaks  of  morning  hod 
begun  to  illuminate  the  horizon,  at  times  when  a  thonsmd  cares 
unconnected  with  the  immediate  subject  of  discussion  were 
weighing  on  his  mind,  at  times  when  great  public  dangers  were 
impending,  and  when  the  iat«resta  of  the  nation  were  shame- 
fully subordinated  to  party  passions,  he  scarcely  ever  lost  his 
self-ounmand  or  his  dignity,  his  supreme  good  sense,  or  his 
authority  over  the  House.  Borke,  who  was  in  some  respects 
an  immeasurably  greater  man,  d^ten  emptied  the  House  by  his 
discursiveness,  and  excited  ridicule  or  disgust  by  extravagances 
of  passion,  taste,  and  metaj^or,  which  seemed  scarcely  com- 
patible with  sanity.  Fox,  in  intellectual  powers,  was  probably 
fuUy  equal  to  Pitt,  but  through  his  whole  political  life  the 
indiscretion  and  violence  of  some  uf  his  own  speeches  were 
the  chief  obstacles  to  his  career.  But  the  young  minister,  in 
the  moments  of  his  most  vehement  declamation,  was  always 
essentially  calm  and  collected,  and  his  complete  mastery  over 
himself  was  one  of  the  great  secrets  of  his  influence  over 
others. 

'  1  hava  noticed  (vol.  It.  pp.  301,      For  a.  later  ezampla   bm  Wraxall'a 
S02J  bow  emineatlf  be  displaced  this      PoitJiuriunu  Mmunrt,  iii.  p.  361. 
gift  in  the  great  OQBUBtotl7i3-\ni.  »  flonwr'*  Ll/»,vav6. 
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like  William  HE.,  to  whom  in  character  he  bore  some  re- 
Bemblance,  he  was  more  wonderful  as  a  very  young  man  than 
as  a  man  of  mature  life.  Intellect  and  character  with  him 
had  both  developed  prematurely,  and  acquired  their  full  force 
at  an  age  when  with  other  men  they  are  in  the  bud.  As  was 
inevitable,  however,  such  a  development  was  somewhat  onesided. 
It  was  truly  said  of  him  that  he  never  was  a  boy,  and,  owing  to 
the  strange  circumstances  of  his  life,  he  knew  very  little  of  men 
or  manners  except  as  they  were  exhibited  in  political  life,  and^ 
seen  through  the  unnatural  medium  of  a  great  ministerial 
position.  His  knowledge  of  public  opinion,  and  especially  of 
parliamentary  opinion,  was  rarely  at  fault,  but  he  had  not  much 
skill  in  discriminating  individual  character,  and  little  knowledge 
of  common  life.^ 

In  the  noble  portraits  of  him  which  Gainsborough  has  left, 
it  is  not,  I  think,  difficult  to  detect  an  expression  of  purity  and 
almost  of  unworldliness  as  of  one  who  had  never  succumbed  to 
the  chief  temptations  of  youth.  Natural  shyness,  weak  health, 
and  a  home  education  strengthened  this  purity  of  nature,  but 
contributed  also  to  the  stiffiiess  and  awkwardness  of  his  manner. 
His  indifference  to  female  charms  was  the  constant  subject  of 
coarse  taunts  which  exhibit  only  too  clearly  the  fashionable 
morals  of  the  time.  Neither  play,  nor  the  turf,  nor  the  theatre 
could  allure  him,  and  no  pleasure  was  ever  suffered  to  divert  him 
from  the  paths  of  ambition  and  of  public  duty.* 

In  one  point  alone  could  his  private  character  be  justly 
assailed.  It  is  said  that  when  a  boy,  being  very  weak,  his 
physician  ordered  him  large  quantities  of  port  wine,  and  he  was 
accustomed  to  employ  the  same  means  to  sustain  his  strength 
and  spirits  during  political  conflict.  Grenville  related  how  he 
had  seen  him  swallow  a  whole  bottle  of  port  in  tumblerfuls 
before  going  down  to  the  House,  and,  although  his  power  of 
bearing  wine  was  very  great,  yet  towards  the  end  of  his  life  his 
shaking  hand  and  his  bloated  features  indicated  plainly  the 
excess  which  was  undermining  his  constitution.     This  vice  was 

*  See  HcTner*9  Life^  i.  pp.  315,  316.  slon  displayed  when  joining  in  some 
WUherfdTc^i  JAfe^  ii.  92,  98.  Bland,  games  of  chance,  bat  he  ^ds,  *He 
BwrgM  Piaper$t  p.  87.  peiceived  their  increasing  fascination, 

*  V^berloroe  noticed '  the  intense  and  soon  after  suddenly  abandoned 
carnwtJDefls '  whidi  Pitt  on  one  ooca-  them  for  ever.*— Li/e,  \.  p.  \^. 
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shared  by  probably  the  majority  of  the  stateEmen  who  were  his 
contemporaries.  Hia  friend  Dandaa  was  especially  addicted  to 
it,  and  it  is  related  that  on  one  occasion  neither  BUteeman  was 
in  a  condition  to  answer  an  attack  in  the  Hoaso  of  Commona. 
Bnt  with  this  single  exception  there  is,  I  believe,  no  evidence 
that  Pitt's  excessive  drinking  was  ever  suffered,  in  public  life, 
to  obscure  the  clearness  of  his  intellect  or  to  impair  the  cold 
and  commanding  dignity  of  his  manner.' 

His  integrity  was  not  only  unqaestionable  but  unquestioned. 
We  have  already  seen  how,  when  hia  political  position  was  most 
precarious,  and  when  he  had  scarcely  any  private  means,  he 
gave  the  rich  sinecure  of  Clerk  of  the  Pella  to  Colonel  Barrfi 
instead  of  retaining  it  for  himself.  In  1788,  during  the  debates 
on  the  Regency,  when  it  appeared  likely  that  be  would  be  at 
once  obliged  to  retire  from  office  and  to  seek  a  livelihood  at  the 
bar,  eome  bankers  and  other  rich  men  of  London  agreed  to  offer 
him  a  free  gift  of  100,000i.,  but  he  peremptorily  refused  to 
accept  it.*  His  indifference  to  money  matters  amounted  indeed 
to  a  fault.  He  held  the  two  offices  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  in  1792  the  King  insisted 
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the  whole  force  of  his  mind  and  character  was  devoted  to  it. 
His  tall,  slender  figure,  habitually  drawn  up  to  its  utmost  height, 
his  head  thrown  back,  his  fixed  and  abstracted  gaze,  the  repel- 
ling stifiness  of  his  bow,  his  pale  face,  which  seemed  nearly 
always  when  in  repose  to  wear  an  expression  of  forbidding 
sternness  or  of  supercilious  disdain,  and  which  could  darken  at 
times  with  a  peculiar  and  domineering  fierceness,  all  indicated  a 
man  who  was  more  fitted  to  command  than  to  attract.  The  un- 
bending statelinessof  his  public  manner  and  diction  would  have 
been  indeed  intolerable  to  a  ])opular  assembly  of  English  gentle- 
men had  it  not  been  united  with  a  singular  soundness  and 
moden^on  of  judgment,  with  great  calmness  of  temper  and 
with  transcendent  powers  of  eloquence  and  command.  He  was 
popular  in  the  House,  but  it  was  the  kind  of  popularity  which 
a  great  general  always  enjoys  among  his  soldiers  when  they  have 
an  unbounded  confidence  in  his  skill.  The  House  of  Commons,  as 
Bolingbroke  once  said, '  like  a  pack  of  hounds,  grows  fond  of  the 
man  who  shows  them  game  and  by  whose  halloo  they  are  used 
to  be  encouraged.'  No  statesman  was,  however,  more  destitute 
of  some  of  the  qualities  that  generally  lead  to  popularity,  and 
it  is  evident  from  the  correspondence  of  his  contemporaries  how 
often  he  galled  the  self-respect  or  the  vanity  of  those  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  '  I  know  the  coldness  of  the  climate 
you  go  into,'  wrote  Shelbume  to  one  who  was  about  to  have  an 
interview  with  Pitt,  '  and  that  it  requires  all  your  animation  to 
produce  a  momentary  thaw.' '  *  This  personage,'  wrote  Sir 
James  Harris,  who  then  knew  Pitt  only  in  his  public  capacity, 
'  is,  I  take  it,  composed  of  very  hard  materials,  and  there  enters 
a  good  deal  of  marble  into  his  composition.'  Lord  Carmarthen, 
when  Secretary  of  State,  was  almost  driven  to  resignation  by 
the  haughtiness  with  which  Pitt  compelled  him,  when  unwell,  to 
be  present  at  a  Court  ceremony ;  and  the '  hauteur '  of  his  manner, 
the  inattention,  often  amounting  to  discourtesy,  with  which  he 
treated  both  his  colleagues  and  his  followers,  was  a  frequent 
subject  of  complaint.'  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  House  this 
aspect  of  his  character  was  naturally  still  more  strongly  felt,  and 

*  FltniiMirioe's  lAfe  cf  Shelbume,      ii.  257,  258.  Buckingham's  OmrU  and 
fit  422.  Cdhinete,  ii  154.     Bose's  Diary,  i.  |>. 

*  Bee  Jfsiwtaehiff  C^rrei^ndenee^       131. 
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Bnrke,  in  one  of  his  conSdential  letters,  speaks  bitterly  of  'this 
age  when  boys  of  twenty  have  got  to  the  head  of  affairs  and  bear 
themaelves  with  all  the  sour  and  severe  insolence  of  BLTtj-,  and 
whidi  even  from  sixty  would  be  intolerable.' '  In  his  Epeechea 
there  waa  a  total  absence  of  the  familiarity,  the  variety  of  tone, 
the  happy  illiietratio»is_  tlin  flovibilifcr  and  simplicity  of  Foi, 
and  Pitt  acarcely  evi  ended  to  anything  mora 

nearly  approaching  a  rcasm.      His  relation  to 

his  party  waa  qnite  t  and  North.     He  stood 

cold,  solitary,  lofly,  ar  in  the  roll  and  splendour 

of  hia  declamation,  tl  to  fascinate  the  House, 

had  little   genuine  >   power  of  moving  the 

passions.     It  was  a  f  ther  than  of  feeling,  the 

glitter  of  the  sunlight  upon  tne  en 

Gza^[erated  pride  and  extreme  avarice  of  power  were  the 
chief  deEecta  of  snch  a  character.  Indomitable  resolution  was 
its  great  merit.  It  was  said  of  Mm  that,  <  though  his  consnmmate 
jndgment  enabled  him  with  singular  felicity  to  avoid  erpres- 
nona  necessarily  productire  of  personal  collision,  he  scarcely 
ever  receded,  apologised,  or  betrayed  any  apprehension  of  oon- 
sequences.'  *  No  statesman  ever  exhibited  political  cour^|;e  in 
a  higher  degree  than  William  Fitt.  He  showed  it  when  as  a 
young  man  of  twenty-four  he  confronted  the  united  powers  of 
Fox,  Bnrke,  and  Sheridan,  supported  by  a  large  majority  of  tho 
House  of  Commons,  He  showed  it  during  the  Regency  Debates 
when  it  seemed,  for  a  time,  as  if  the  whole  fabric  of  his  power 
was  giving  way,  and  he  showed  it  not  less  conspicnoualy  amid 
the  accumulating  misfortunes  that  clouded  his  last  days.  What- 
ever faults  of  strategy  or  administration  he  displayed  in  the 
conduct  of  the  great  French  war,  he  at  least  never  flinched  or 
faltered ;  and  he  inspired  with  his  own  prond  self-confidence  both 
the  Parliament  and  the  countiy.  The  hanghty  spirit,  however, 
which  was  never  known  to  bend,  was  at  last  broken  by  the 
disasters  of  Ulm  and  Austerlitz,  and  the  light  which  had  so 
long  guided  the  fortunes  of  England  sank  in  a  darkness  which 
was  not  of  the  sunset  but  of  the  eclipse. 

■  Iddy  Uinto'B  Zi/e  «f  Sir  G.  ■  Wraxall,   PMItmamu  llemein, 

.Xm>t,  I  p.  114.    Tbit  wu  wrilten  in      it.  SIS,  816. 
JrSA 
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Sacb  was  Pitt  as  he  appeared  in  public  to  the  gasse  of  men. 
Theie  was,  however,  another  and  a  very  different  Pitt  known 
to  a  few  intimate  fiiends.  Baxter,  in  a  remarkable  page  of 
his  aatobiography,  has  noticed  that  Cromwell,  whose  figure 
dominates  so  sternly  and  so  grandly  over  the  England  of  the 
Conmionwealth,  was  ^  naturally  of  such  vivacity,  hilarity,  and 
alacrity,  as  another  man  hath  when  he  has  drunken  a  cup  too 
much/  The  same  contrast  between  public  and  private  life  may 
be  detected  in  the  case  of  Pitt.  When  he  was  among  the  few 
whom  he  thoroughly  trusted ;  when  the  reserve  and  the  shyness 
he  nearly  always  exhibited  in  the  presence  of  strangers  had  passed 
away,  he  could  cast  aside  both  the  cares  and  the  dignity  of 
ofiBce,  and  become  one  of  the  most  charming  and  even  one  of 
the  gayest  companions.  The  wonderful  quickness  and  the 
wonderful  self-control  which  he  exhibited  in  public  life  then 
took  the  form  of  the  readiest  but  most  inoffensive  wit,  and  of  a 
temper  which  was  as  amiable  as  it  was  imperturbable.  'He 
was,'  said  Wilberforce,  '  the  wittiest  man  I  ever  knew,  and,  what 
was  quite  peculiar  to  himself,  had  at  all  times  his  wit  under 
entire  control.'*  'His  temper,'  wrote  George  Rose,  'was,  I 
think,  the  sweetest  I  ever  knew.'  '  The  powerful  energienof  his 
character  softened  into  the  most  perfect  complacency  and  sweet- 
ness of  disposition  in  the  circles  of  private  life,  the  pleasures  of 
which  no  man  ever  more  cheerfully  enjoyed.'  *  *  He  was  en- 
dowed,' said  Lord  Wellesley,  '  beyond  any  man  of  his  time 
whom  I  knew,  with  a  gay  heart  and  a  social  spirit.  ...  He  was 
a  most  a£fectionate,  indulgent,  and  benevolent  friend,  and  so 
easy  of  access,  that  all  his  acquaintances  in  any  embarrassment 
would  rather  resort  to  him  for  advice  than  to  any  person  who 
might  be  supposed  to  have  more  leisure.' '  '  He  was,'  said  Lord 
Malmesbury,  *  the  most  forgiving  and  easy-tempered  of  men.'  * 

Two  kindred  qualitieis  which  contribute  greatly  to  lighten 
the  burdens  of  public  life  he  possessed  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
The  courage  with  which  he  was  so  pre-eminently  endowed  was 
always  sustained  and  coloured  by  a  strong  hopefulness.  'He 
was,'  Addington  was  accustomed  to  say,  '  the  most  sanguine  man 
I  ever  knew,'*  and  those  who  will    study  his  letters  during 

"  Wilberforce'8  Ufe^  i.  18.  *  IHaries,  iv.  185. 

«  Rose's  Diary,  iL  260,  289.  »  Pellew*s  L\fe  qf  Sidmoua,  I  p. 

•  Jhid  a  294.  72. 
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Eonie  of  the  most  critical  periods  of  hia  life  will  hardly  fail  to 
be  strack  with  the  truth  of  the  Ea)-iiig.  He  had  also  to  a  rare 
degree  the  inestimable  gift  of  turning  the  current  of  hia  thoughts, 
and  casting  aside  the  pressure  of  care.  It  ia  one  of  the  powers 
in  which  men  differ  the  most,  and  one  of  those  which  contribute 
most  largely  to  the  happineaa  and  usefulneaa  of  life.  It  is 
essentially  physical,  and  with  Pitt  it  was,  no  doubt,  closely 
connected  with  that  singular  capacity  for  long,  deep,  and 
unbroken  sleep,  which  he  retained  in  the  most  anxious  periods 
of  his  life.  On  one  occasion,  after  an  unusual  strain  of  labour 
and  anxiety,  he  is  said  to  Lave  slept  continuonsly  for  more  than 
sixteen  hours.' 

Amid  the  accnmnlating  calamities  of  his  Inst  years  his 
temper,  which  had  once  been  so  gay  and  delightful,  is  said  to 
have  clouded,'  but  even  till  near  the  end  there  were  times  when 
he  was  more  like  a  boisterous  boy  than  a  careworn  statesman. 

In  1S04  Sir  William  Napier,  the  future  historian  of  the  Penin- 
sular War,  being  then  a  boy  of  between  eighteen  and  nineteen, 
stayed  for  some  time  with  him  at  Putney,  and  he  has  left  a  most 
s  and  graphic  account  of  his  host.     Pitt  usually  returned 
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longer  waiting;  water  and  a  towel  were  brought;  the  face  of 
the  minister  was  washed ;  the  basin  was  hid  under  a  sofa,  and 
his  two  oolleagaes  were  admitted.  Napier  was  smrprised  at  their 
deferential  and  almost  obseqoions  manner,  but  much  more  at 
the  sudden  transformation  that  passed  over  Pitt.  ^  His  tall,  un- 
gainly, bonj  figure  seemed  to  grow  to  the  ceiling,  his  head  was 
thrown  back,  his  eyes  w^re  fixed  immovably,'  and  apparently  com- 
pletely regardless  of  those  who  were  before  him.  He  listened  to 
what  they  had  to  say,  answered  them  in  curt  cold  sentences,  *  and 
finally,  with  an  abrupt,  stiff  inclination  of  the  body,  but  without 
casting  his  eyes  down,  dismissed  them.  Then,  turning  to  us 
with  a  laugh,  caught  up  his  cushions  and  renewed  our  fight.' ' 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  account  without  remembering 
the  theatrical  attitude  of  superiority  and  excessive  dignity  which 
the  elder  Pitt  was  accustomed  to  assume  in  his  intercourse  with 
his  colleagues  and  his  subordinates.  The  son  was  not  indeed, 
like  the  father,  by  nature  a  consummate  actor.  He  was  stiff 
and  awkward  in  person  and  manner ;  his  countenance  had  but 
little  variety  of  expression,  and  his  voice  but  little  variety  of 
tone,  and  he  had  no  taste  for  ceremony  and  display.  In  private 
he  was  perfectly  simple  and  unaffected,  and  in  the  life  of  country 


>  Bnice*8  lAfe  qf  Sir  TT.  Napier, 
i  28-32.  Lord  Holland  also  notices 
as  one  of  the  chazacteristics  of  Pitt 
'  his  eye  in  the  air.'  He  did  not  know 
Pitt  in  private  life^bnt  speaks  of  the 
conflicting  aoconnts  of  his  conversa- 
tion. Some  said  it  was  <  occasionallj 
plajfal  in  the  extreme  and  always 
good-homonred  and  brilliant/  and 
some  that  it '  was  either  excessively 
childish  or  very  sarcastic' — Metnoin 
0/tks  Whig  Party,  ii.  pp.  33, 42.  The 
joomals  of  Wilberforce  abundantly 
show  the  high,  and  sometimes  boiste- 
rons,  spirits  of  Pitt,  when  among  his 
intimate  friends.  Speaking  o^  one 
visit  to  Wimbledon  he  says,  *We 
found  one  morning  the  fruits  of  Pitt's 
earlier  rising,  in  the  carefol  sowing  of 
the  garden  beds  with  the  fragments 
of  a  dress  hat  in  which  Byder  had 
overnight  come  down  from  the  opera.' 
— Wilberforoe's  L\fe,  i.  28.  There 
was  a  strange  story  in  1784  or  1785 
that  one  night  three  drunken  horse- 
men galloped  through  a  turnpike 
wiihtmtjmjmg  the  toU,  and  were  fired 


at  by  the  turnpike  keeper.  They 
were  Pitt,  Thurlow,  and  Dondas. 
According  to  another  version,  how- 
ever, they  knocked  at  the  door  of  a 
farmer  to  ask  their  way,  and  were 
fired  at  as  housebreakers.  Compare 
Wraxall,  Hist.  Mem.  ii.  473;  Avek- 
land  Qfrretjumdenoe,  L  360 ;  The 
BoUiad,  p.  37;  Quarterly  Review, 
ziii.  p.  211.  Chateaubriand  gives  a 
vivid  picture  of  Pitt  as  he  appeared 
to  a  stranger :  *  M.  Pitt  en  habit 
noir,  6p^  A  poign6e  d'acier  au  cdt6, 
chapeau  noir  sous  le  bras,  montait, 
enjambant  deux  ou  trois  marches  4 
la  f ois.  11  ne  trouvait  sur  son  passage 
que  trois  ouquatre  £migr6s  desceuvrls; 
kiissant  tomber  sur  nous  un  regard 
d6daigneux,  il  passait^  le  nez  au  vent, 
la  figure  p&le.  Ce  grand  financier 
n'avait  aucun  ordre  chez  lui ;  point 
dlieures  r6gl6es  pour  ses  repas  ou  son 
aommeil,  .  .  .  mal  v£tu,  sans  plaisir, 
sans  passion,  avide  de  pouvoir,  il  m6- 
prisait  les  honneurs  et  ne  voulait  6tre 
que  William  Pitt.' — Euai  sur  la  LU' 
Urature  Anglaut* 
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bonsee,  which  speedily  discloses  the  superficial  foibles  of  manner 
and  temper,  he  appears  always  to  have  made  a  faronrablo  im- 
jK-ession.'  But  the  repelling  and  frigid  dignity  of  his  pablia 
manner  was  exaggerated  and  overstrained,  and  if  it  grew  in  tha 
first  instance  naturally  out  of  his  character  and  his  position, 
it  appears  to  have  been  sednlonsly  maintained  for  the  par- 
poae  of  authority   i  nee   and  once   only   in 

his  long  career  did  »iitrol  wholly  fail.      It 

was  when  the  vote  w  rtmouncod  hia  old  friend 

and   colleague,    Lord  of  peculation.     It   waa 

noticed  that  Pitt   t  i^ked  hat  which  be  was 

accustomed  to  wear,  i  is  forehead ;  and  some  of 

hia  fiuthfnl  friends  g  tn,  to  conceal  from  the 

triumphaDt  Opposition  tHe  tears  cnac  were  trickling  down  hia 
cheek.* 

We  mnat  now  pass  to  the  more  difficult  task  of  attempting 
to  form  an  estimate  of  his  character  as  a  minister,  remembering 
that  for  nearly  nineteen  years  he  exercised  an  almost  absolute 
authority  over  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  that  for  nearly 
nine  of  these  yeara  the  country  waa  at  perfect  peace. 

There  were,  in  the  first  place,  some  consequences  arising 
from  his  ascendency  which  were  in  a  great  degree  independent 
of  the  measures  he  introduced.  We  have  seen  that  the  nature 
of  the  Cabinet,  and  the  relation  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
to  his  colleagues,  had  long  been  unsettled  questions  in  the 
British  Constitution.  According  to  one  theory  each  minister 
is  a  servant  of  the  Crown,  responsible  for  his  own  department, 
and  with  little  or  no  dependence  on  his  colleagues.  According 
to  the  other  theory,  the  Cabinet  is  a  strictly  homogeneous  body, 
and  there  is  one  minister  whose  special  charge  is  to  direct  and 
give  unity  to  its  policy.  It  had  been  the  manifest  wish  of  the 
King  to  revive  the  former  system,  nnder  which  he  could  be  the 
true  director  of  the  national  policy,  and  in  the  first  weak 
ministries  of  the  reign  the  greatest  divisions  of  opinion  and  of 

■  Georg«  North,  who  met  him  »t  JPartj/,  i.  p.  9i.   See,  too,  the  IfaCmei- 

the  couDtiy  bonae   ot  ths   Duke  of  bury  JHiuiet,  iv.  157.     Lotd  HmlmBS- 

Botland  &t  a  time  irhen  partj  isncoor  bmy    described   hli   mADiien   In   a 

waa  pacnliorlf  Btrong,  wrote  that  he  oonntiy  honae  oa  'quite  those  ol  an 

waa  toTij  to   Sod   that  ■  so  bad  a  aocompliihed  idler.' — lb.  p.  SIT. 

poUtioiaa  wa»  so  reijpleaaant  a  man.'  ■  lb.  p.  317. 

— ioirf  BoUaod't  Mem.  ef  th*   Whig 
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aathority  sabsisted.  Lord  North,  though  personally  extremely 
sabservient  to  the  King,  had  a  greater  ascendency  in  his  own 
Cabinet  than  most  of  his  predecessors,  but  he  always  disclaimed 
the  title  of  Prime  Minister  as  unknown  to  the  Constitution.^ 
But  whatever  name  might  be  employed,  there  could  be  at  least 
no  question  of  the  absolute  authority  which  Pitt  maintained 
over  his  colleagues.  It  was  not  that  he  did  not  permit,  even  to 
a  culpable  extent,  open  questions  among  men  in  office.  It  was 
not  that  the  King  did  not  exercise,  during  the  whole  course  of 
his  ministry,  a  constant  advising  influence  over  the  policy  of 
the  Cabinet.  On  the  questions,  indeed,  of  parliamentary  reform 
and  of  the  impeachment  of  Hastings,  Pitt  adopted  a  line  of 
folicy  very  repugnant  to  the  King,  but  in  general  he  showed  an 
evident  desire  to  atwtain  firom  any  course  which  might  be  in 
conflict  with  the  royal  wish.  At  the  same  time  he  was  too 
strong  a  minister  either  to  pursue  a  dictated  policy  or  to  tolerate 
cabals  against  his  power,  and  the  old  system  of  a  divided  Cabinet, 
of  *  King's  friends '  maintained  in  office  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trolling, and,  if  commanded,  overthrowing  their  chief,  now  came 
finally  and  decisively  to  an  end.  Justly  confident  in  his  name 
and  in  his  talents,  in  the  support  of  parliament  and  of  the 
country,  and  in  the  impossibility  of  replacing  him,  Pitt  occupied 
a  position  wholly  different  from  that  of  the  early  ministers  of 
the  reign.  His  tone  towards  the  King  was  uniformly  respectful 
but  formal  and  distant,  equally  removed  from  the  domineering 
airogance  of  Grenville  and  Bedford,  from  the  subservience  of 
Bute  and  North,  and  from  the  spasmodic  and  emotional  loyalty 
of  Chatham.  The  King  never  appears  to  have  bestowed  on 
hJTn  the  full  favour  which  he  once  bestowed  on  Bute  and  North, 
but  he  concurred  in  the  general  lines  of  his  policy;  he  was 
bound  to  him  by  a  strong  obligation  of  gratitude ;  he  saw  in 
him  the  only  barrier  against  a  Whig  ascendency,  and  he  was 
not  insensible  to  the  immense  increase  of  his  own  popularity, 


'  See  an  interesting  letter  from 
the  dangfater  of  Lord  North  to 
Brougham  in  the  appendix  of 
Brougham's  Statesman  of  the  Time  of 
Qeorge  III.  In  1741  a  number  of 
peers  drew  np  a  protest  against  the 
government  of  Walpole  on  the  ground 
tliaft  '  •  Bole  or  even  a  Srst  minister  is 


an  officer  unknown  to  the  law  of 
Great  Britain  and  inconsistent  with 
the  Constitution/  and  that  Sir  R. 
Walpole  had  '  for  many  years  acted  as 
such  by  taking  upon  himself  the  chief, 
if  not  the  sole,  direction  of  affairs.'-— 
Rogers's  Protests  of  the  Lorde,  ii. 
p.  10. 
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which  was  a  conseqaence  of  the  popularity  of  his  rainister. 
The  condact  of  Pitt  on  the  Regency  qiiestion  touched  him  more 
senBibly,  and  hj  a  strange  felicity  it  was  at  the  Bame  time  in 
the  highest  degree  conducive  to  ministerial  authority,  for  it 
establiahed  the  doctrine  that  during  the  incapacity  of  the  King 
the  practical  government  of  the  country  mast  devolve  upon 
the  minister. 

In  this  manner  t  4,  like  many  others  in 

English  history,    eni  ais«.      The    King   had 

completely  triumphed  m  which  he  hated,  and 

his  popularity  in  the  <  ously  increased,  but  the 

result  of  the  conflict  finally  that  system  of 

ministerial  authority  v  the  first  groat  effort  of 

his  reign  to  overthrow.  The  gradual  contraction  of  the  govern- 
ing powers  of  the  English  sovereign  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
political  facts  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  I  have  accordingly 
devoted  much  space  to  it  in  the  present  work.  The  founders  of 
the  Bevolntion,  though  they  intended  to  provide  securities 
against  a  despotic  monarchy,  cert^nly  never  contemplated  a 
cipher  king,  and  as  a  matter  of  &ct  in  all  things  relating  to 
foreign  policy  William  III.  was  the  most  powerful  poUtical 
influence  in  the  conntry.  The  formation  of  a  homogeneous 
Cabinet,  which  more  than  any  other  single  cause  diminished 
the  royal  power,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  not  the  result  of  any  law 
or  settled  design,  bnt  was  gradually  and  almost  fortuitously 
effected  through  the  exigencies  of  Parliamentary  Government, 
and  there  had  always  been  a  school  of  politicians  who  believed 
that  the  King  should  exercise  a  more  active  directing  influence 
in  the  affairs  of  the  State.  This  had  been  the  theory  of  Boling> 
broke.  It  had  been  adopted  by  Fulteney  and  Carteret ;  it  had 
for  a  time  some  attraction  for  Shelbume,  and  it  was  a  leading 
article  of  the  Toiyism  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Whiggism,  that  vigorons 
thinker  was  accustomed  to  say,  rested  at  the  time  of  the  BevcH 
lution  on  definite  principles,  but  had  degenerated  in  the  early 
Hanoverian  reigns  into  a  mere  system  of  stockjobbing,  cor- 
ruption, and  monopoly.  A  few  great  families  who  had  ao 
comnlated  a  vast  amount  of  borough  patronage,  and  a  rich  and 
corrapb  zsercantile  class  which  had  acquired  by  bribery  an 
aacendetn^  in  the  chief  towns,  had  got  poBaes&iou  of  the  govern- 
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ment  of  the  coantry.  They  had  gradually  appropriated  the 
patronage  of  the  Crown,  and  they  employed  it  systematically 
in  maintaining  a  corrupt  majority  in  Parliament.  They  kept 
up  the  distinction  between  Whig  and  Tory  as  a  pretext  for 
excluding  from  power  the  great  body  of  the  landed  interest,  and 
they  had  reduced  the  King  to  a  mere  puppet  in  their  hands. 
Dr.  Johnson  strenuously  asserted  that  government  by  parlia- 
mentary corruption  was  the  master  political  evil  of  the  time, 
and  that  the  true  remedy  was  to  be  found  in  strengthening  the 
royal  power.  A  prince  of  ability,  he  said,  steadily  and  con- 
spicuously pursuing  the  interests  of  his  people  could  not  fail  of 
parliamentaiy  concurrence.  He  might  and  should  be  the 
directing  soul  and  spirit  of  his  administration ;  in  short  his  own 
minister  and  not  the  mere  head  of  a  party ;  and  then,  and  not 
till  then,  would  the  royal  dignity  be  sincerely  respected.  In  our 
mixed  goremment  a  certain  amount  of  Crown  influence  over 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  is  not  obly  salutary  but  necessary.* 

We  have  seen  the  efforts  of  George  III.  in  the  earlier  years 
of  his  reign  to  regain  the  royal  authority,  and  we  have  seen  also 
how  little  those  efforts  tended  in  the  direction  of  political  purity. 
The  election  of  1784  was  a  decisive  event  in  the  struggle,  but  its 
significance  was  at  first  very  dubious.  Ostensibly  the  King  had 
completely  triumphed,  and  the  most  gloomy  prognostications 
were  common  in  the  Whig  party.  *  The  elevation  of  Mr.  Pitt,' 
wrote  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  young  writers  of  that  party, 
'established  a  precedent  which  extirpated  the  last  shadow  of 
popular  control  from  the  government  of  England.'  Till  this 
event  the  House  of  Commons  '  had  exercised  a  negative  on  the 
choice  of  the  Minister  of  the  Crown.'  * 

But  in  truth  the  victory  of  Pitt  was  more  a  victory  of  the 
people  than  of  the  King ;  and  his  character,  his  talents,  and  his 
position  all  conspired  to  give  him  an  independent  authority. 
For  many  years  he  was  the  only  possible  minister,  and  if  the 
King  had  desired  to  overthrow  him  he  could  only  have  done  so 
by  falling  back  upon  Fox,  whom  beyond  all  other  men  he 
detested.     Under  such  circumstances  the  ministerial  power  was 

'  See  especially  Johnson's  conver-  *  Mackintosh,   Vltidic'ue   Oallioa^ 

ntioDS  collected  hy  J>t.  Maxwell.  p.  342. 
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naturally  consolidated.  The  minister,  and  not  the  King:,  became 
the  true  and  habitual  centre  of  authority,  and  the  faction  of  the 
•King'a  friends'  completely  disappeared.  Jenkinson,  who  bad 
chiefly  led  and  organised  it,  t<iok  a  part  in  opposition  to  Pitt  on 
the  question  of  the  impeachment  of  Hastings;  but  his  opposition, 
which  might  once  have  been  fatal  to  a  ministry,  proved  wholly 
itamaterial.     Pitt  ha  id  he  attached  bim  fully 

to  himself.     Though  Lting  power,  Jenkinson 

had  a  remarkable  k'  ;rcial  questions,  and  he 

obtained  a  high  repu'  -he  ability  which  he  dis- 

played in  regulating  and  Greenland  fiaheriea 

and  in  the  revisal  of  Lgation  lows.     Pitt  soon 

after  raised  him  to  the  Sawkesbary,  placed  him 

at  the   head  of  the  rev^u  .,.*        i.rd  of  Trade,  made  him 

Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  ten  years  later  ho 
became  Earl  of  Liverpool,  but  his  influence  in  the  ministry  of 
Pitt  was  wholly  Intimate  and  was  no  greater  than  naturally 
belonged  to  a  Minister  of  the  Grown.' 

One  serious  attempt,  however,  was  mode  to  munt^n  the  old 
system  of  an  independent  influence  in  the  Ministry.  Lord 
Thurlow  never  acquiesced  in  the  ascendency  of  a  statesman  whom 
he  personally  disliked,  who  was  much  younger  than  himself  and 
who  sat  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  and  he  hoped  to 
retain  in  the  ministry  of  Pitt  the  position  of  the  King's  special 
and  confidential  minister  which  he  had  previously  held.  A.  very 
mischievoue  tradition  had  of  late  years  been  forming  that  the 
Chancellor,  though  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  and  entrosted  with 
the  Cabinet  secrets,  had  a  right  to  pursne  in  politics  an  inde- 
pendent and  even  a  hostile  course.  Sach  had  been  the  course 
of  Northington  in  the  first  ministry  of  Rockingham,  of  Camden 
in  the  ministry  of  Grafton,  of  Thurlow  himself  in  the  second 
miniBtry  of  Rockingham.  At  first  the  dislike  of  Thurlow  to 
Pitt  was  rarely  shown.  He  opposed  a  measure  for  restoring  the 
estates  forfeited  after  the  rebellion  of  1745,  and  compl^ned,  not 
unreasonably,  that  he  had  not  been  consulted  in  its  preparation. 
He  made  himself  the  unqualified  defender  of  Warren  Hastings, 
and  is  said  to  have  proposed  to  ask  the  King  to  raise  Hastings 

Sae  Wrax^'M  Patimmotu  2femeirM,  U.  lOT-109,  Ua,  147,  lfl4-lflS,  949. 
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to  the  peerage  without  consnlting  Pitt.  He  opposed  a  measure 
snp])orted  by  Pitt  for  mitigating  the  horrors  of  the  slave  trade. 
Daring  the  illness  of  the  King  he  intrigned  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales  in  order  to  secure  his  continuance  of  office,  and  although 
on  the  recovery  of  the  King  he  retained  the  Seals,  it  was  impos- 
sible any  longer  to  trust  him,  and  his  relation  to  Pitt  was  one  of 
sullen  neutrality  occasionally  passing  into  open  hostility.  But 
Pitt  met  his  intrigues  and  his  hostility  with  firmness  and  with 
tact.  In  1790  he  raised  William  Grenville,  who  had  been 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  the  Lords  and  conferred 
upon  him  the  leadership  of  the  Ministerial  party  in  that  House, 
and  in  the  summer  of  1792,  when  Thurlow  had  renewed  his 
hostilities  by  violently  attacking  Pitt's  scheme  for  the  reduction 
of  the  debt,  Pitt  informed  the  King  that  either  the  Chancellor 
or  the  Prime  Minister  must  retire  from  office.  To  the  astonish- 
ment and  indignation  of  Thurlow,  the  King  at  once  consented  to 
his  dismissal.  He  sank  speedily  into  political  insignificance,  and 
the  ascendency  of  Pitt  was  undisputed. 

There  were,  it  is  true,  some  later  periods  in  which  it  was 
menaced.  In  1794,  when  the  great  Whig  secession  had  brought 
a  new  and  powerful  element  into  the  Government,  veteran 
politicians  believed  that  the  ascendency  of  Pitt  in  his  Cabinet 
would  wane  and  that  the  royal  influence  was  likely  to  grow. 
*  The  King,'  wrote  a  very  experienced  official,  who  had  peculiar 
means  of  knowing  the  undercurrents  of  political  life,  '  seems  to 
be  the  greatest  gainer  from  this  arrangement.  For  many  years 
his  hands  have  been  completely  tied  up.  He  has  had  no  other 
option  than  that  between  Pitt  and  Fox,  who  have  divided  the 
country  and  the  House  of  Commons  between  them.  As  he  was 
determined  not  to  employ  the  latter,  he,  of  course,  fell  under 
subjection  to  the  former.  At  present  a  third  party  is  formed. 
If  he  quarrels  with  Pitt  he  has  Windham  to  resort  to.  I  really 
think  that  till  now  the  King  never  was  his  own  master,  and 
from  my  personal  knowledge  of  his  Majesty  I  am  satisfied  he 
will  be  very  well  inclined  to  avail  himself  of  the  freedom  he  has 
thus  acquired.'  *  At  a  much  later  period  the  formation  of  the 
Ministry  of  Addington  and  the  defeat  of  Pitt's  policy  in  favour 

^  JSland  Burges  Pa^erSf  p.  261« 
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of  the  Irish  Catholics,  showed  the  power  the  King  conld  still 
exercise,  but  it  was  Pitt  who,  more  than  any  previous  ministor 
Dnder  George  III,,  made  the  responsible  minister  the  true 
source  of  political  power  and,  formed  a  system  and  tradition  of 
government  which  could  never  be  destroyed. 

Great  avarice  of  power  and  estrcme  self-reliance  were 
marked  features  o  id  ho  showed  very  little 

disposttion  to  ally  of  those  shining  talents 

that  might  imperi  Be  sought  rather  to  sur- 

round himself  witl  gment  and  great  business 

capacity  who  could  ipotition  with  him.    With 

excellent  judgmer  <a,  at  a  time  when   that 

politician  was  in  o  ate  the  commercial  treaty 

with  France,  and  his  warm  una  ciose  iriendship  with  Duodas  and 
Grenville  contributed  largely  to  the  saccess  of  his  ministTy. 
When  he  gave  confidence  he  gave  it  without  reserve;  and  in 
discussing  political  questions  with  those  whom  he  trusted,  no 
one  was  more  frank  and  open,  more  patient  of  contradiction, 
more  candid  in  weighing  opposing  arguments.'  Like  Walpole, 
he  was  fond  of  framing  his  meaaores  with  one  or  two  colleagues 
round  a  dinner-table.  His  mind  was  veiy  receptive  to  the  ideas 
of  othen,  and  he  was  accused  of  not  always  acknowledging  his 
obligations.*  Be  had  a  high  sense  of  the  duty  of  a  Prime 
-  Minister  to  superintend  all  the  departments  of  government,  and 
in  critical  periods  of  foreign  polity  he  frequently  wrote  the  de- 
spatcheswhich  the  Foreign  Minister  signed.*  Nominister  since 
Walpole  had  exercised  such  unquestioned  and  absolute  authority 
in  the  Government. 

Another  consequence  of  the  ascendency  of  Pitt  was  the 
complete  termination  of  direct  parliamentary  cxirmption.  The 
credit  of  the  great  and  salutary  change  which  bad,  in  this 
respect,  passed  almost  insensibly  over  English  parliamentary 
life  does  not,  indeed,  rest  solely  or  even  mainly  with  him.  The 
system  of  corruption  appears  to  have  continued  with  little  or  no 
abatement  through  the  administration  of  Lord  North,  but  the 

>  8««Wi1berforoe'BJ»/i<,  U.p.435.  •  BoM>i)uriM,l.p.lDS.  Political 

'  Thiiwas  eipeclallj  tine  of -tila'  Ueinoruid&  o(   the   Duke  .of  Leed* 

laiAing  fond,  tbe  roalQ  idea  of  nhich  (edited  by  Oacar   BrawningX  P'  v. 

wat  taken  without  acknowledgment  I6i;  AveUand  Ci>rTapoitdeiuie,i.  ^26; 

trom  Dr.  Price.  •  BlmA  Awrgct  Papen,  p.  7B. 
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Bockingham  Ministry  had  almost  extinguished  it.  The  excla-* 
sion  of  contractors  from  Parliament,  and  especially  Burke's 
great  measure  of  economical  reform,  which  swept  away  a  vast 
number  of  8uperfluou£|  places  and  strictly  limited  the  pension 
list  and  the  Secret  Service  Fund,  mark  a  new  epoch  in  parlia- 
mentary history.  The  long  ministry  of  Pitt,  however,  confirmed 
what  had  been  done.  He  was  carried  to  power  at  the  election 
of  1784  by  a  wave  of  the  most  genuine  popular  enthusiasm,  and 
Wrazall  was  probably  correct  in  his  assertion  that  no  House  of 
Commons  since  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  had  been 
elected  with  so  little  corruption.'  A  minister  of  perfect  in- 
tegrity, who  enjoyed  great  popular  support,  as  well  as  the  con- 
fidence of  the  King,  and  of  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  not  tempted  to  stoop  to  methods  of 
government  which  had  been  habitual  in  former  Parliaments, 
and  during  his  long  ministry  the  traditions  of  the  old  system  of 
corruption  were  finally  cut.  The  financial  reforms  which  were 
his  special  glory,  contributed  greatly  to  the  purification  of  poli- 
tical life.  Between  1784  and  1799  the  numerous  sinecure 
offices  in  the  Custom  House  were  abolished,  and  it  was  stated 
that  the  expense  of  collecting  a  revenue  of  22,000,000i.  in  1799 
only  exceeded  by  3,000Z.  the  expense  of  collecting  a  revenue  of 
little  more  than  14,000,000^.  in  1784.  One  of  the  worst  and 
most  wasteful  forms  of  bribery  that  had  grown  up  during  the 
reign  had  been  the  custom  of  contracting  loans  and  issuing 
lottery  tickets  on  terms  which  were  below  the  market  value,  • 
and  then  distributing  shares  or  tickets  among  the  supporters  of 
the  Government.  The  minister  usually  settled  with  a  few  select 
friends  in  the  City  the  terms  on  which  a  proposed  loan  should 
be  made,  and  gave  them  lists  of  the  friends  who  were  to  be 
favoured,  with  the  specific  sums  to  be  assigned  to  each.  In  one 
instance,  towards  the  end  of  the  administration  of  Lord  North, 
the  scrip  was  at  a  premium  of  101.  per  cent,  two  days  before 
the  names  of  the  subscribers  were  sent  to  the  Bank  from  the 
Treasury.  This  abuse  Pitt  finally  terminated.  When  he  desired 
to  contract  a  loan,  he  gave  public  notice  in  the  City  through  the 
Bank  of  -England  that  he  would  receive  sealed  proposals  from 

2  *  Pifitkumoui  Msmairtt  i.  237. 
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aQ  who  wished  to  send  them,  and  in  order  to  gutird  againgt  all 
partiality  they  were  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  Governor  and 
De-puty-Governor  of  the  Bank.  The  lowest  tender  given  by 
persons  of  known  credit  was  accepted,  and  Pitt  was  able  with 
troth  to  assure  the  Hoase  of  Commons  that  not  a  Bhilling  had 
been  reser\'ed  for  'li"Hn'li.i*!nn  amn^rr  }us  friends.' 

The  merit  of  is  very  great,  but  there  is 

one  serioas  deduc  0  preriouB  minister  created 

peerages  so  lavis.  of  supporting  his  political 

influence,  or   affe  ly  and  bo  injuriously  the 

character  of  the  Lt  the  time  of  the  Revoln- 

tion  the  House  oi  f  150  temporal  peers  and 

26  bishops.     The  Jion  of  twelve  peers  under 

Anne  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  and  Uie 
namerons  creations  that  immediately  followed  the  accession  of 
George  I.,  had  given  a  great  shock  to  public  opinign,  and  formed 
one  of  the  chief  ailments  for  Stanhope's  Peerage  Bill  in  1719, 
which  provided  that  the  King  should  not  have  the  power  of  add- 
ing more  than  six  to  the  then  existing  namber  of  176  peers. 
The  measure  was  rejected,  hut  from  this  time  till  the  death  of 
George  II.  the  prerogative  of  creating  peers  was  exercised  with 
great  moderation,  and  on  the  accea.iioa  of  Geoi^  III.  there 
were  only  174  British  Peers,  twelve  of  whom  were  Koman 
Catholics,  and  therefore  incapacitated  from  sitting  in  Parlia- 
ment. There  had  been  a  Whig  majority  in  the  House  Qf  Lords 
ever  since  the  Revolution,  but  it  was  one  of  the  Sxed  objects  of 
George  III.  to  destroy  it,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  the 
grant  of  peerages  a  means  of  maintaining  his  influence  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Forty-two  British  peers  were  created  or 
promoted  in  the  first  ten  years  of  his  reign,  and  about  thirty 
more  daring  the  administration  of  Lord  North.  Even  these 
creations,  however,  were  &r  surpassed  by  Pitt.  Burke's  Eco- 
nomical Reform  Bill  had  swept  away  most  of  the  sinecure  offices 
by  which  political  services  had  been  hitherto  rewarded,  and 
peerages  became  in  consequence  much  more  habitoally  the  prizes 
of  public  life.  In  the  first  five  years  of  the  administration  of 
Pitt  forty-eight  peers  were  created,  and  when  he  resigned  office 

'  Boie'a     Obienatiant    re^eetivj      Fm   too    Mny'i    Cmut.    History,    L 
«j#  J^dlU  HB^mOitUTii,  Yf.  26-24.      327. 
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in  1801  he  had  created  or  promoted  upwards*  of  140.^  They 
were  nearly  all  men  of  strong  Tory  opinions  promoted  for 
poUtical  services,  the  vast  majority  of  them  were  men  of  no 
real  distinction,  and  they  at  once  changed  the  political  tenden- 
cies and  greatly  lowered  the  intellectual  level  of  the  assembly 
to  which  they  were  raised. 

A  third  consequence  arising  from  the  ascendency  of  Pitt 
rdates  chiefly  to  the  period  when  England  was  at  war.  It  has 
been  constantly,  and  I  believe  truly,  said  that  Pitt  was  not  suc- 
cessful as  a  War  Minister,  that  his  subsidies  were  lavishly  but 
often  unproductively  squandered,  that  his  plans  were  ill  con- 
ceived and  ill  executed,  and  that  he  had  no  real  eye  for  military 
combinations.  It  must,  however,  be  added  that  it  was  a  matter 
c{  supreme  importance  to  England,  when  entering  on  her  deadly 
struggle  with  the  Revolution  and  with  Napoleon,  that  she  should 
have  been  directed  by  a  strong  and  popular  ministry  even 
though  it  may  have  been  in  some  respects  inefficient.  A  weak 
minister  could  never  have  raisf^  the  spirit  of  the  people  to 
an  heroic  height,  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  coali- 
tion against  Napoleon  would  have  been  formed  or  maintained . 
were  it  not  for  the  unbounded  confidence  of  foreign  potentates 
in  the  strength  of  the  English  Ministry,  in  its  complete  com- 
mand of  the  resources  of  the  nation,  and  in  the  resolution  and 
stability  of  its  chief. 

Passing  from  this  class  of  services  we  may  next  proceed  to 
examine  his  character  as  a  legislator.  His  first  and  probably 
his  greatest  title  tp  regard  was  his  financial  administration.  No 
characteristic  of  his  intellect  appears  to  have  more  strongly  im- 
pressed those  who  knew  him  than  his  extraordinary  aptitude  for 
all  questions  relating  to  figures,  and  having  taken  the  office  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  he  gave  financial  measures  the 
most  prominent  place  in  the  early  years  of  his  ministry.  This 
was  in  itself  a  matter  of  no  small  importance,  for  these  questions, 
resolving  themselves  for  the  most  part  into  dry  and  intricate 
details,  make  little  show  in  history  and  rarely  excite  an  enthu- 
siasm or  an  interest  at  all  commensurate  with  their  importance. 
Nations  seldom  realise  till  too  late  how  prominent  a  place  a 
sound  system   of  finance  holds  among  the  vital  elements  of 

'  Majr'a  Onut.  Eigt,  i.  232-238. 
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national  stability  and  well-being ;  bow  few  political  changes  are 
worth  pnrchasing  by  its  isacrifice ;  bow  widely  and  seriously 
bnman  bappiness  is  affected  by  the  downfall  or  the  perturbation  of 
national  creilit,  or  by  excessive,  injudicious,  and  unjust  taxation. 
The  conditinii  of  English  finances  on  the  accession  of  Pitt  waa 
very  serious.  The  accounts  of  the  war  were  still  to  a  large 
degree  nn.setlled.  -ease  of  debt  during  the 

war  bad  been  accon  diminution  of  commerce 

resulting  from  the  c  glwid,  while  the  finances 

had  been  allowed  tc  ?xtricab1e  confusion.     In 

the  year  ending  Ja  ermanent  taxes,  and  the 

land  and  malt  taxe  ed  every  year,  produced 

together  only  about  lillions,  which  waa  nearly 

two  millions  less  than  was  nnjuiiou  lor  the  annual  services  and 
for  the  interest  of  the  funded  debt.  But  in  addition  to  this 
debt  there  was  a  livge  unfunded  debt,  the  exact  amount  of 
which  could  not  yet  be  ascertained,  but  which  was  certainly  not 
less  than  fourteen  millions,  and  these  outstanding  bills  were 
circulated  at  a  discount  of  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent.  The  defi- 
ciency in  the  year  was  not  less  than  three  millions,  and  the 
public  credit  was  so  low  that  the  three  per  cents  more  than 
twelve  months  after  the  peace  were  between  56  and  67,  scarcely 
higher  than  in  the  most  unfavourable  period  of  the  war,  more 
than  ten  per  cent,  lower  than  immediately  after  the  signature  of 
the  preliminary  treaties.' 

Most  of  the  taxes  fell  greatly  below  the  estimate,  chieSy  on 
account  of  the  recent  enormous  increase  9f  smuggling.  A 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  estimated  the  defalcation 
of  the  revenue  produced  by  this  cause  alone  at  not  less  than  two 
nxillions.  Whole  fieets — including  vessels  of  three  hundred  tons 
burden — were  employed  in  this  trade ;  40,000  persons  on  sea 
and  land  are  said  to  have  been  engaged  in  it.  It  was  pursued  in 
many  districts  with  scarcely  a  semblance  of  concealment,  almost 
the  whole  population  conniving  or  concurring  in  it,  and  there 
were  complaints  that  agriculture  was  in  some  places  seriously 

'  TomliDe's  Zi/f  if   Pitt,   i.   pp.  tho  war  wm  no  less  than  2T,000,00(«. 

iiZ,  iSi;  SiMDhope a  Life  of  Pitt,  p.  ezcliuive    of    loyalists'    debenture*. 

219;    MncpherBon's  Annalt  of  Com'  Boh'b  Inertate  of  tht  Renenue  froM 

nfrce,  jr.   S2.      George  Kose  Btatei  1792 1»  1T99,  p.  %. 
ibAl  the  Sotting  debt  at  tlie  end  of 
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impeded  by  the  constant  employment  of  farmers'  horses  in 
Ganying  smuggled  goods  to  a  distance  firom  the  shore.  Pitt 
computed  that  at  least  13,000,000  pounds  of  tea  were  annually 
consumed  in  the  kingdom,  but  duty  was  only  paid  on  5,500,000. 
Assuming,  what  was  notoriously  untrue,  that  the  consumption 
of  foreign  wines  was  only  equal  to  what  it  had  been  thirty-six 
years  before,  the  revenue  had  in  this  single  article  been  de- 
frauded of  280,0002.  a  year.^ 

The  abuses  in  the  postal  revenue  were  of  another  kind  but 
equaDy  glaring.  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  every  member 
of  both  Houses  had  the  right  of  franking  as  many  letters  as  he 
pleased,  by  writing  his  name  and  the  word  '  free '  on  the  covers, 
and  he  had  also  the  right  of  receiving  free,  letters  addressed 
to  himself.  These  privileges  were  soon  enormously  abused. 
Covers  of  letters  bearing  the  signature  of  members  of  Parlia- 
ment were  sent  by  hundreds  in  boxes  over  the  kingdom,  for 
distribution  or  for  sale ;  the  forgery  of  franks  became  the  com- 
monest of  crimes ;  one  member  of  Parliament  is  said  to  have 
received  no  less  than  300Z.  a  year  from  a  great  mercantile  house  for 
franking  their  correspondence,  and  as  letters  might  be  addressed 
without  payment  to  members  in  places  where  they  were  not 
residing,  numerous  other  persons  were .  accustomed,  by  an 
easily  concerted  fraud,  to  receive  their  letters  free  under  the 
name  of  a  member.  It  was  computed  that  the  Government  loss 
through  the  franking  of  letters  was  not  less  than  170,000Z.  a  year. 
An  Act  had  been  passed  in  1783  slightly  restricting  the  privilege 
of  frunking,  obliging  the  members  to  write  the  whole  super- 
scription of  the  letters  they  franked  and  making  the  forgery 
of  frauks  highly  penal,  but  it  proved  quite  insufficient  to 
suppress  the  frauds  connected  with  the  system.' 

The  reports  of  a  recent  commission  to  inquire  into  the  public 
accounts  had  shown  that  this  department  was  honeycombed 
with  abuses.  Treasurers  of  the  Navy  had  usually  large  sums  in 
their  hands  which  they  were  suffered  to  retain  even  when  out 
of  office,  in  some  cases  for  no  less  than  forty  years.  At  the  end 
of  1783,  more  than  forty  millions  of  public  money  which  had 

'  Macphenon,  iv,  49,  50.     Tom-      aU,  Posthumous  Memoirs^  i.  138-140; 

line,  iL  170.  Ashton*8   Old  Times,  p.  123;    Mao- 
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been  bsned  for  tbe  public  servieea  were  as  yat  nnacconnted  for. 
In  1785  there  were  four  treaanrera  of  the  Navy  and  three 
paymasters  of  the  Army  besides  those  actnally  in  office,  whose 
accounts  Wero  still  unsettled.  The  whole  system  of  auditing 
accounts  was  little  better  than  a  farce.  There  were  two  officers, 
entitled  '  Auditors  of  Imnrest.'  who  were  ostensibly  charged  with 
this  function,  and  e  ^eara  of  the  war  received 

as  mach  as  10,000  had  become  a  sinecure; 

its  duties  were  who!  erks,  who  confined  them- 

selves to  ascertainir  s  were  rightly  added,  but 

withoat  any  attemp  tion.   Every  bind  of  fraud 

and  collneion  could  inch  a  system,  and  there 

appears  to  have  beei  ;heetc  upon  the  fees,  per- 

quisites, and  pratiiitiea  given  to  persons  in  ofBcial  situations.' 

The  extreme  multiplicity  and  complexity  of  duties  opened  an 
endless  field  of  confusion  and  fraud.  Created  at  different  times 
and  without  any  attempt  at  unity  or  consistency,  they  formed  a 
maze  in  which  only  the  most  experienced  officials  conld  move. 
There  were  sixty-eight  distinct  branches  of  Customs  duties. 
There  were  articles  which  were  subject  to  no  less  than  fourteen 
separate  duties.  Different  sets  of  duties  imposed  on  the  same 
article  had  been  appropriated  by  Parliament  to  payment  of  the 
interest  on  different  branches  of  the  National  Debt.  It  was 
noticed  by  one  of  Pitt's  best  officials  that  so  trifiing  an  article 
as  a  ponnd  of  nutmegs  paid,  or  ought  to  hare  paid,  nine  dif- 
ferent duties,*  The  amazing  intricacy  of  this  branch  of  the 
revenue  made  all  preceding  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  shrink 
from  any  attempt  to  revise  or  consolidate  it,  and  it  also  formed 
a  great  field  of  patronage.  When  Pitt  became  Minister  there 
were  said  to  have  been  no  less  than  196  absolute  sinecures  con- 
nected with  the  Customs.  Tbey  were  offices  granted  by  patent 
and  in  the  gift  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  their  united 
income  amounted  to  42,0001.* 

It  is  the  supreme  merit  of  the  early  years  of  the  administra- 
tion of  Pitt  that  he  carried  order  and  light  into  this  chaos,  and 

'  Tom1ine,u.pp.SS-33;  ParLHitt.  Oeore«  Rose. 

xxr.  293-311.  •Rose'B    Obt^rttti»n*    TMpeoti*$ 
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}daoed  the  finances  of  the  country  once  more  on  a  sound  basis. 
It  is  impossible  within  the  scope  of  a  work  like  the  present  to 
give  more  than  a  general  sketch  of  his  financial  reforms,  and 
such  ja  sketch  can  only  do  very  partial  justice  to  the  industry, 
knowledge,  and  skill  with  which  he  manipulated  a  vast  multi- 
tude of  obscure  and  intricate  details.  His  first  object  was 
to  fund  the  unfunded  debt  and  to  put  down  the  smuggling 
trade.  The  former  object  was  gradually  accomplished  in  1784 
and  1785.  To  attain  the  latter  many  measures  were  adopted. 
Some  of  them  were  entirely  restrictive.  An  Act  known  as  the 
*  Hovering  Act '  authorised  the  confiscation  of  a  kind  of  vessel 
that  was  specially  built  for  the  smuggling  trade,  and  of  all 
vessels  carrying  tea,  cofiee,  spirits,  and  any  goods  liable  to  for- 
feiture on  importation,  that  were  found  at  anchor  or '  hovering ' 
within  four  leagues  of  the  coast,  and  an  immense  variety  of 
regulations  were  made  for  preventing  frauds  in  the  process  of 
distillation  and  for  increasing  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the 
vast  smuggling  business  which  was  carried  on  by  vessels  in  the 
regular  trade.'  At  the  same  time,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Adam 
Smith,  Pitt  clearly  recognised  the  fact  that  the  extraordinary 
development  of  smuggling  in  any  article  is  a  proof  that  the 
duty  on  it  is  excessive,  and  he  adopted  on  a  large  scale  the 
policy  of  reducing  and  equalising  duties,  and  difiusing  the  burden 
over  a  wide  area.  It  was  found  by  experience  that  the  duty  on 
tea  gave  rise  to  the  most  numerous  frauds,  and  it  had  hitherto 
proved  impossible  to  detect  them.  Pitt,  reviving  a  policy 
which  had  been  pursued  by  Pelham,'  reduced  this  duty  from 
119  to  12^  per  cent.,  and  provided  for  the  loss  which  the 
exchequer  might  possiUy  incur  by  largely  increasing  the  duty 
on  the  windows  of  houses,  which  it  was  not  possible  to  evade.' 
The  duty  on  British  West  India  rum,  which  was  another  import- 
ant article  of  the  smuggling  trade,  was  also  greatly  diminished,^ 
while  the  duties  on  wine  were  transferred  from  the  Custom 
House  to  the  excise,  which  was  found  the  least  expensive  and 
the  most  efiectual  method  of  collecting  them.^  This  was  the 
method  which  Walpole  had  endeavoured  to  introduce  in  1733 

>  24  Geo.  ni,  aeas.  2,  c.  47.    26  •  24  Geo.  in.,  sess.  2,  c.  38. 
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and  which  he  bad  been  compelled  by  popular  clamonr  to 
abandon,  but  Pitt  carried  it  in  1786  with  little  difEculty,  The 
ahnsea  in  franking  letters  were  remedied  by  a  measure  which 
had  been  recommended  in  a  report  on  the  Post  Office  during 
Shelbnme's  administration,  reducing  the  privilege  to  very 
moderate  limits.  It  was  nrovided  that  no  member  of  Parli^* 
ment  could  frank  a  ivrote,  together  with  hia 

name,  the  post  town  ras  to  be  sent,  the  day 

of  the   month,   and  3  member   could  receive 

freely  letters  addresi  b   at  hia  actual  place  of 

residence.' 

These  measures  w  li  great  caution.   Though 

it  was  probable  that  ities  would  soon  be  com- 

pensated by  increased  consumption  and  more  re^lar  payments, 
Pitt  did  not  trust  to  this.  It  was  his  first  principle  in  finance 
that  a  clear  and  considerable  surplus  must  be  created,  and  he 
courageously  imposed  a  great  mass  of  additional  taxation  in  the 
form  of  dnties  on  different  articles.  In  the  budget  of  1784 
new  taxes  were  imposed  which  were  estimated  to  produce 
930,0002.  In  the  budget  of  1785  he  imposed  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  rather  more  than  400,0001.'  In  the  first  years  of  his 
administration  he  imposed  or  increased,  among  other  taxes,' 
those  on  carriages  and  horses,  on  sport,  plate,  bricks,  bats,  and 
perfumery ;  he  extended  the  system  of  trade  licences ;  he 
increased  the  postc^  of  letters  and  the  taxes  on  newspapers  ani} 
advertisements,  and  he  introduced  the  probate  and  legacy  duties. 
Frauds  in  the  revenue  were,  at  the  same  time,  combated  and 
greatly  diminished  by  a  complete  reorganisation  of  the  machinery 
of  auditing  accounts.  One  measure  '  for  better  regulating  the 
office  of  the  Treasurer  of  his  Majesty's  Navy '  provided  that  all 
sums  issued  by  the  exchequer  for  the  service  of  the  navy  should 
be  placed  in  the  Bank  to  be  withdrawn  only  as  required,  and 
that  the  treasurer  should  close  his  accounts  eveiy  year.  By 
another  measure  the  '  Auditors  of  Imprest '  were  abolished,  and  a 
board  of  five  commissioners  was  appointed  with  the  largest  and 
most  stringent  powers  of  auditing  the  public  accounts  of  every 
department.     By  a  third  measure  a  similar  body  was  appointed 

'  24  Geo.  in,  sesB.  2,  c.  37. 
•  Jiiri.  Bin.  xiiv.  1030,  tx-t.  B56  -,  Tomlinc,  L  602,  ii.  39. 
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to  inquire  into  *  the  fees,  gratnities,  perquisites,  and  emoluments' 
received  in  public  offices,  and  into  all  abuses  connected  with 
them.^ 

The  importance  of  these  measures  in  purifying  English 
administration  can  hardly  be  exaggerated,  and  it  is  a  shameful 
instance  of  the  perverting  influence  of  party  spirit  that  Sheridan, 
and  even  Burke,  who  was  himself  the  author  of  the  first  great 
measure  of  economical  reform,  should  have  ridiculed  the  minute 
economies  of  Pitt,  taunting  him  with  '  hunting  in  holes  and 
comers '  for  abuses,  and  describing  his  measure  for  inquiring 
into  fees  and  perquisites  as  a  '  ratcatching  bill  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  prying  into  vermin  abuses.'  ITiere  was  a  far  truer 
and  nobler  ring  in  the  language  of  Pitt,  who  declared  that  he 
could  not  conceive  how  any  English  minister  could  consider  him- 
self justified  in  omitting  '  any  exertion  that  might  tend,  even  in 
the  most  minute  particular,  to  promote  that  economy  on  which 
the  recovery  of  the  State  from  its  present  depressed  situation  so 
much  depended.'  * 

It  was  in  this  class  of  legislation  that  the  true  greatness  of 
Pitt  was  most  clearly  shown.  In  measures  of  a  more  splendid 
and  imposing  character  he  was  rarely  really  successful,  but  no 
minister  displayed  more  industry  and  skill  in  remedying  de- 
tailed abuses,  discovering  the  causes  that  rendered  particular 
branches  of  the  revenue  unproductive,  introducing  order,  sim- 
plicity and  economy  into  great  departments  of  national  finance. 
The  greater  part  of  this  kind  of  work,  it  is  true,  is  always 
accomplished  by  permanent  officials,  and  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  financial  measures  of  Pitt  were  revivals  of  measures  or 
projects  of  Walpole  and  Pelham,  or  results  of  suggestions  made 
by  Adam  Smith  or  other  political  writers.'  But  Pitt  had  at 
least  the  merit  of  perceiving  their  value,  and  it  was  his 
eloquence  and  influence  that  carried  them  through  Parliament. 
In  this  class  of  questions  he  displayed  a  remarkable  degree  of 
candour  and  moderation  in  accepting  criticism  and  modifying 
or  withdrawing  unpopular  schemes.     Thus  in  1784  he  withdrew 

'  Tomline,  ii.  2S-33.  DowelVs  HUtory  cf  Taxation,  vol.  iL 

«  PaH,  Hia.  xx¥.  369-873.  Sir  Richard  Hill  drew  up  in  1784  a 

*  For  an  interesting  acooont  of  long  list  of  saggested  taxes.    ParU 

the  sources  fxom  which  Pitt  derived  HUt,  xxiv.  1233, 1234. 

the  idea  of  many  ol  his  measnrea,  see 
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a  proposed  duty  on  coal,  a  proposed  licence  for  hop  planting, 
and  a  proposed  tas  on  ribbons  and  gauze,  when  be  found  them 
to  be  unpopular,  and  substituted  other  taxes  in  their  place.' 
Id  1785  lie  abolished  the  duties  on  bleached  and  dyed  cott<Ai 
goods,  which  had  been  imposed  in  the  preceding  year,  on  the 
ground  thst  they  had  been  found  bv  experience  to  be  iujurions 
or  unproductive,  and  and  on  similar  gronads, 

he  repealed  the  taxes  shops,  on  maid-servants, 

and  on  foreign  gloves 

The  essentially  bi  "his  ministry  was  due  to 

himself,   and  especii  of  seeking  advice   and 

snpport  chiefly  outs  He  was   still   the   only 

member  of  the  Cabin'  Commons,  and  the  peers 

who  were  his  colleagues  seem  to  have  contributed  nothing  to 
his  popularity  and  very  little  to  his  strength.  Thnrlow  azLd  the 
Dnke  of  Richmond  were  both  men  of  great  ability,  bat  the  first 
was  nsnally  at  least  as  mnch  an  embarrassment  as  a  support,  and 
the  latter  was  extremely  unpopular.  Camden,  who  was  now  the 
President  of  the  Council,  had  lost  a  great  deal  of  his  old  enei^ 
and  ambition,  and,  except  on  the  Regency  question,  he  rarely 
took  a  prominent  part  in  debate.  Gower,  who  held  the  Privy 
Seal,  scarcely  open^  his  month  in  Parliament.  Carmarthen 
appears  to  have  conducted  foreign  af&irs  with  dignity  and 
knowledge,  but  neither  he  nor  Sydney,  the  other  Secretary  of 
State,  had  any  nnusual  talent,  or  was  capable  of  adding  any- 
thing to  the  strength  of  the  Ministry.  It  was  &om  ministers 
who  were  not  yet  in  the  Cabinet  that  Pitt  derived  most  assist- 
ance,' and  above  all  from  Dundas,  the  treasurer  of  the  navy,  with 
whom  from  the  time  of  the  downfall  of  the  Shelburne  Ministry  he 
had  been  on  terms  of  warm  personal  friendship  and  who  enjoyed 
more  of  his  political  confidence  than  any  other  man.  This  able 
Scotch  lawyer  had  nothing  of  the  moral  grandeur,  the  dis- 
interestedness, the  consistency  or  the  superb  eloquence  of  Pitti 
but  he  had  a  far  greater  experience  of  business  and  of  men,  far 
more  popular  and  conciliatory  manners,  and  one  of  the  very 
best  political  judgments  of  his  time.  He  was  an  unpolished 
but  most  useful  debater,  shrewd,  practical,  ready,  and  courageous, 
'  Tomline,  I.  606.  176. 17T. 

•  Ze  Geo.  UI.  c  2i.    Adolpbns,  W.  •  8m  Btavd  Bvrget  Pj^n,  p.  C8. 
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and  lie  had  a  specially  wide  knowledge  of  all  matters  relating 
to  trade.  The  reoonstmction  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1786  ap- 
pears to  have  been  fully  justified  by  the  prominence  which  trade 
questions  were  aiwnming  in  English  politics.  With  Jenkinson, 
now  Lord  Hawkesbury,  as  its  president,  and  William  Grenville, 
afterwards  Lord  Grenville,  as  its  vice-president,  it  became  one 
of  the  most  efficient  departments  of  the  administration,  and  the 
apostasy  of  Eden  in  1786  transferred  another  man  who  was 
eminently  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  commercial  ques- 
tions from  the  Opposition  to  the  Government.  Pitt  appears  to 
have  also  had  extensive  communications  with  leading  authorities 
on  trade  outside  the  sphere  of  politics,  and  he  gained  the  full 
confidence  and  support  of  the  trading  classes,  who  were  every 
year  rising  to  greater  influence.  It  was  believed  that  he  alone 
€i  Prime  Mimsters  had  thoroughly  mastered  the  commercial 
system  of  the  country  and  had  made  its  development  the  first 
object  of  his  policy. 

His  financial  statements  were  masterpieces  of  comprehensive 
and  luminous  exposition ; '  and  his  great  measure  in  1787,  con- 
solidating the  different  branches  of  Customs  and  Excise,  was 
one  of  the  most  important  in  English  commercial  history.  The 
intricacy  and  multiplicity  of  duties  had  indeed  become  intoler- 
able, and  the  ministry  of  North  had  already  undertaken  to  deal 
with  it,  and  had  taken  some  steps  in  the  direction  of  consolida- 
tion, but  it  was  reserved  for  Pitt  to  carry  out  the  work  in  all  its 
details.  He  abolished  the  existing  multifarious  duties  and  draw- 
backs, and  substituted  for  them  a  single  duty  on  each  article, 
amounting  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  aggregate  of  the  duties  it 
had  previously  pcdd ;  and  all  duties  and  other  taxes,  instead  of 
being  divided  as  heretofore  into  a  number  of  distinct  funds,  were 
now  brought  into  one  general  fund,  called  the  Consolidated  Fund, 


*  Iffr.  Oladstone,  in  one  of  his  finan- 
cial speeches,  has  cited  the  following 
description  of  Pitt's  Budget  Speech  of 
1798  from  Mallet  da  Pan :  *  From  the 
time  that  deli^rative  assemblies  have 
existed,  I  donbt  whether  anj  man 
ever  heard  a  display  of  that  nature 
•qnal^y  astonishing  from  its  extent, 
its  precision,  and  the  talents  of  its 
author.  It  is  not  a  speech  spoken  by 
the  minister,  it  is  a  complete  ooane 


of  public  economy;  a  work,  and  one 
of  the  finest  works  upon  practical  and 
theoretical  finance  that  ever  distin- 
guished the  pen  of  a  philosopher  and 
statesman.  We  may  add  this  state- 
ment to  the  learned  researches  of 
such  men  as  Adam  Smith,  Arthur 
Young,  and  Stuart,  whom  the  mi- 
nister honoured  with  his  quotations.' 
— Gladstone's  Financial  StaUm&nts, 
p.  1&. 
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oat  of  whicli  all  tlie  different  classes  of  public  creditors  were 
to  be  paid.  In  settling  the  new  dnties,  fractiona  were  usually 
clwnged  into  the  next  highest  integer,  and  by  this  means  a 
gain  of  about  20,000i.  a  year  was  attained.  Burke  and  Fox 
warmly  eulo<,'ised  this  meaanre,  which  was  carried  with  general 
assent.  It  principle  waa  simple  and  by  no  means  original,  but 
the  magnitude  and  c<  lask  is  sufficiently  shown 

by  the  fact  that  nearly  3  were  necessary  to  carry 

it  into  efitct.'     Pitt,  ,  while  reorganising  and 

simplifying  this  vast  dned  from  filling  up  the 

numerous  sinecures  le  Custom  House  when 

they  became  vacant,  i  Sfty  of  them  had  in  this 

way  fallen  in,  he  abol  :her  in  1798.* 

It  must  bo  added  that  I'ltt,  though  not  the  first,  was  the 
second  leeding  minister  who  had  thoroughly  mastered  and 
adopted  Adam  Smith's  views  aboat  free  trade.  Shelburoe,  it 
is  true,  in  this  respect  anticipated  him,  but  Pitt  had  a  much 
greater  power  and  opportunity  of  embodying  his  principles  in 
l^slation.  Hia  two  great  measures  of  this  kind  were  the  com- 
mercial propositions  relating  to  Ireland,  which  he  brought  foi^ 
ward  in  1785,  and  the  commercial  treaty  with  France,  which  he 
carried  in  1786.  The  history  of  the  former  will  be  related  at 
length  in  another  part  of  this  work.  It  will  here  be  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  the  original  propositions  of  Pitt,  which  were 
accepted  by  the  Irish  Parliament,  would  have  established  com- 
plete free  trade,  commercial  equality  and  reciprocity  between 
England  and  Ireland ;  the  latter  country  purchasing  the  advan- 
tage by  on  annual  contribution  to  the  support  of  the  British 
navy.  The  scheme  was  eminently  wise  and  liberal,  and  if  carried 
into  effect  it  would  have  probably  added  greatly  to  the  prosperity 
of  both  countries,  and  would  have  united  them  'in  a  bond  of 
the  closest  intimacy.  Unfortunately  the  jealousy  with  which 
English  manufacturers  had  long  regarded  the  progress  of  Irish 
industry  was  by  no  means  extinct ;  Pitt  was  compelled  by  the 
pressure  of  the  trading  interest  to  modify  the  original  proposi- 
tions, and  among  the  clauses  introduced  in  the  new  version  was 

■  27  Oeo.  III.  c.  13;  Dowell's 
^af.  ^ Taxalien,ii.  IW;  ToQiline,  ii. 
p/>.  233-249. 

'  38  Geo.  III.  c  86;  Rose's  Ol/ecr. 
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one  binding  the  Irisli  Parliament  on  a  large  class  of  questions  to 
enact  all  such  laws  as  might  be  hereafter  enacted  in  England. 
Such  a  proposal  might  have  been  wise  or  the  reverse,  but  it  was 
plainly  inconsistent  with  the  complete  independence  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  which  had  been  established  in  1782,  and  of  which 
Irish  politicians  were  extremel^  jealons,  and  on  this  ground  the 
amended  propositions  were  rejected  in  Ireland.  It  was  after- 
wards one  of  the  most  ardent  wishes  of  Grattan  and  other  lead- 
ing Irish  politicians  to  renew  the  negotiation  and  establish  a 
permanent  commercial  union  between  England  and  Ireland  on 
the  lines  of  the  original  scheme,  and  without  infringing  on  the 
constitutional  independence  of  the  Irish  Parliament.  Lord 
Lansdowne  strongly  advocated  this  course,^  but  Pitt,  either  from 
the  pressure  of  other  cares,  from  resentment  at  the  rejection  of 
his  former  schemes,  from  fear  of  arousing  commercial  jealousy 
in  England,  or  perhaps  from  a  desire  to  keep  the  question  open 
for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  legislative  union,  declined  all 
overtures,  and  the  commercial  relations  of  the  two  countries 
remained  as  they  had  been  established  in  1782. 

The  treaty  with  France  was  more  successful,  and  it  seems  to' 
me  to  constitute  Pitt's  chief  title  to  legislative  fame.  The 
policy  of  commercial  treaties  was  at  this  time  a  favourite  one. 
In  1766  such  a  treaty  had  been  negotiated  between  England 
and  Russia  for  twenty  years,  and  it  was  chiefly  English  commerce 
that  had  raised  Archangel  from  a  small  fishing  village  into  the 
great  centre  of  northern  trade.  Much  political  alienation,  how- 
ever, had  lately  grown  up  between  the  two  countries,  and  the 
treaty  was  suffered  to  expire,  though  Russia  had  in  1785  con- 
cluded a  commercial  treaty  with  the  Emperor,  and  was  in  process 
of  negotiating  one  with  France.*  The  project  of  a  commercial 
treaty  between  England  and  France  was  an  idea  of  Shelburne. 
As  early  as  1769  that  very  able  man  had  protested  against  the 
notion  that  France  was  the  natural  and  inevitable  enemy  of 

>  In  bis  speech  on  the  oommercial  of  Ireland  proved  so  totally  averse, 

treaty   with    France    he   said,   *He  namely,  obUgiDg  her  to  adopt  im- 

troBted  the  old  propositions  [to  Ire-  plicitly  all  our  further  acts  of  trade.* 

land]  would  be  simplified  and  passed  Pari,  Hist.,  xzvi.  565. 
without   delay   and   without   being  '  See  Annual  Iteffister,  1786,  p. 

mixed  with  any  point  of  politics,  par-  141. 
ticolarly  with  that  to  which  the  sense 
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England,  and  he  had  taken  the  firet  steps  to  negotiate,  nt  the 
close  of  the  American  War,  a  commercial  treaty  between  the  two 
conntriee.'  The  French  ministers  appear  to  have  strongly 
faronred  a  poiicy  of  free  trade,'  and  in  oueof  the  articles  of  the 
Peace  of  Versailles  it  was  agreed  that  commissiouers  shonld  be 
appointed  to  make  new  commercial  arrangements  between  the 
two  coantries  on  the  \  and  mutual  convenience.* 

The  English,  however  bowed  no  desire  to  carry 

out  the  project  of  tt  :ench  prohibited  several 

English  manufactures  formerly  admitted  into 

France,  and  a  great  had  grown  up.     Under 

these  circumstances, .  ea  of  a  close  commercia! 

treaty  with  Franco.  'A  as  the  English  ne^o* 

tiator  in  Paris,  and  the  treaty  was  signed  in  September  1786.  i 

It  was  to  continue  in  force  for  twelve  years.  It  established 
between  the  two  conntrieB  complete  liberty  of  navigation  and  of 
commerce  in  all  articles  that  were  not  specifically  excepted, 
admitted  the  wines  of  France  into  England  at  the  same  duties 
hitherto  pud  by  those  of  Portugal,  reduced  the  duties  on  along  list 
of  the  principal  articles  of  both  countries,  and  provided  that  all 
goods  not  specified  were  to  pay  only  snch  duties  as  were  paid  by 
the  moet  favoured  nation,  without  prejudice,  however,  to  the 
'  Family  Compact*  of  1761  on  the  one  side,  or  to  the  Methuen 
Treaty  with  Portugal  on  the  other.  Privateers  belonging  to  any 
prince  at  war  with  one  of  the  contracting  parties  might  no  longer 
equip  themselves  or  sell  their  prizes  in  the  ports  of  the  other, 
and  the  religious  worship,  property,  and  personal  freedom  of  the 
inhabitants  of  each  country  when  residing  in  the  other  were 
carefully  guaranteed. 

This  policy  required  some  courage.  The  memory  of  the 
explosion  of  indignation  caused  t^  the  commercial  clauses  of  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  had  not  died  away.  The  popular  antipathy 
to  France  had  naturally  acquired  a  fresh  strength  during  the 
American  War,  and  it  was  not  forgotten  that  Pitt's  own  father 
had  been  beyond  all  things  anti-Gallican.  In  addition  to  Fox, 
Burke  and  Sheridan,  the  treaty  was  assailed  in  the  House  of 

I  jrilxmaaTioe's  Li/g  tf  SMiurne,       Coatmtree,  It.  S9. 
m.  166. 167.  318,  323.  38S.  '  AiietUmd  Carretj'endfuof,  L  pp. 

'Sea    liMcphenQa%    Annal*    c/     M,486,W1. 
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G(»iimoiis  with  great  eloquence  hy  Philip  Francis ;  by  Flood, 
whoee  speech  on  this  occasion  extorted  warm  eulogies  from  his 
opponents ;  and  by  Grey,  in  a  maiden  speech  which  at  once  con- 
vinced the  House  that  a  new  debater  of  almost  the  first  rank 
had  appeared  among  them.  Pitt  himself  made  one  of  his 
greatest  speeches  in  defence  of  the  measure,  and  he  was  some- 
what feebly  supported  in  the  Commons  by  Wilberforce,  Grenville, 
and  Dundas.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Lansdowne  defended 
the  principle  of  the  treaty  with  masterly  ability,  though  he 
criticised  in  a  very  hostile  spirit  some  of  its  details. 

The  question  was  argued  on  several  entirely  distinct  grounds. 
Looking  at  it  from  its  purely  commercial  aspects  it  was  contended 
that  no  treaty  could  be  more  advantageous  than  one  with  France. 
It  opened  to  English  manufacturers  an  immediate  market  of 
more,  than  20,000,000  of  persons,  a  market  which  was  close  at 
hand,  which  must  produce  expeditious  and  certain  returns,  and 
which  would  probably  eventually  spread  English  goods  over  the 
greater  part  of  Europe.  What  was  there  to  counterbalance  this 
benefit?  The  English  manufactures  were  well  established. 
With  the  English  superiority  in  capital  and  coal  they  were 
never  likely  to  be  shaken.  They  were  increasing  with  an  extra- 
ordinary rapidity,  and  their  great  want  was  a  more  extended 
market.  This  market  the  treaty  would  give  them,  and  it  would 
mere  than  compensate  them  for  the  loss  of  the  monopoly  in 
America.  France,  on  the  other  hand,  was  pre-eminently  a 
country  of  wines  and  brandies,  of  oil  and  vinegar,  articles 
which  England  did  not  produce,  and  which  it  was  a  great  object 
to  her  to  obtain  at  a  cheap  rate.  The  two  countries  were  thus 
peculiarly  fittod  to  carry  on  a  mutually  advantageous  trade,  for 
each  had  its  own  distinct  staple  ;  each  produced  in  great  abun- 
dance what  the  other  wanted,  and  the  great  and  leading  lines  of 
their  respective  riches  did  not  clash.  It  was  true  that  duties  on 
a  number  of  articles  of  import  were  to  be  lowered  on  an  average 
fifty  per  cent.,  but  it  was  a  well-established  and  often  a  wise  policy 
to  surrender  revenue  for  great  commercial  purposes.  Nor  was  such 
a  surrender  likely  to  be  serious,  for  increased  consumption  would 
rapidly  recuperate  the  Treasury,  and  the  chief  loss  would  certainly 
fidl  upon  the  smuggling  trade,  which  it  was  a  main  object  of  recent 
commercial  legislation  to  suppress.    French  cambilc&N^ei^  ^V^^&icy- 
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lntely  prohibited  in  England  except  for  exportation,  but  yet  they 
were  notoriously  in  general  nse.  French  laces  were  absolutely 
prohibited,  yet  it  was  said  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  what  was 
called  Buckingham  shire  lace  wna  mads  in  France.'  Not  more 
than  000,000  gsillona  of  brandy  were  legally  imported  into 
England,  and  according  to  the  best  estimates  between  300,000 
and  400,000  more  w 

It  was  said  that  tugal  would  be  ruined  by 

the  French  Treaty,  I  ras  at  least  an  exaggera- 

tion.    We  had  boui  Methuen  Treaty  to  admit 

Portuguese  wines   a  below  those  on   French 

wines,  and  I'itt  was  ity  on  French  wines  was 

reduced,  to  make  ace  itionon  those  of  Portugal. 

If  in  ether  respects  the  trade  with  Portugal  diminished,  this 
was  but  a  slight  counterpoise  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  opening 
of  the  French  market.  The  Portuguese  trade  was  small,  distant, 
and  declining,  and  there  had  been  of  late  great  complaints  of 
the  obstacles  which  the  Portuguese  Government  had  thrown  in 
its  way. 

The  political  objection  was  that  which  was  deemed  most  for- 
midable, and  on  this  point  both  Pitt  and  Lord  Lansdowne  pro- 
tested in  the  strongest  and  most  eloquent  terms  against  the 
popular  notion  that  England  and  France  were  natural  enemies. 
'  To  suppose  that  any  nation  could  be  unalterably  the  enemy  of 
another  was  weak  and  childish.  It  had  no  foundation  in  the 
experience  of  nations  nor  in  the  history  of  man.  It  was  a  libel 
on  the  constitntion  of  political  Bocieties  and  supposed  the  exis- 
tence of  diabolical  malice  in  the  original  frame  of  man.'  It  was 
not  trne  that  all  the  best  English  traditions  were  traditions  of 
hostility  to  France.  Close  friendship  with  that  country- was  the 
policy  of  Elizabeth,  of  Cromwell,  and  of  Walpole.  The  most 
deadly  blow  that  had  been  recently  directed  against  the 
political  system  of  Europe  was  the  partition  of  Poland — an  act 
in  which  France  had  no  part,  and  which  would  hare  been  im- 
possible if  England  and  France  had  been  cordially  united.  It 
was  an  act,  said  Lord  Lansdowne,  which, '  if  kingdoms  are  to 
be  judged  hereafter  like  men,  must  one  day  meet  with  condign 
paniBbment,'  and  he  added,  that  if  he  had  not  ceased  to  be 
'  Pari.  Siti.  ixvL  Hi,  i.\h. 
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Secretary  of  State  in  1769  it  had  been  his  ^  full  intention  to  have 
proposed  to  the  King  of  France  a  confidential  as  well  as  an  open 
connection  with  Great  Britain  in  order  to  have  prevented  that 
reproach  to  Europe/ 

The  truth  is,  as  Pitt  urged  with  admirable  force,  that  France 
and  England,  instead  of  being  doomed  by  nature  to  constant 
enmity,  are  from  their  circumstances  peculiarly  fitted  for 
friendly  connection,  and  each  nation  has  been  sacrificing  its 
most  real  interests  through  political  jealousy.  '  By  promoting 
habits  of  friendly  intercourse  and  mutual  benefit,'  the  treaty 
would  have  at  least  '  the  happy  tendency  of  making  the  two 
nations  enter  into  more  intimate  connection  with  each  other,'  and 
as  their  tastes,  manners,  and  interests  were  blended  or  assimi- 
lated, the  chances  of  future  war  would  steadily  and  certainly 
diminish.  If,  however,  the  old  hostility  were  unhappily  renewed 
there  was  nothing  in  the  new  arrangement  to  weaken  the  mili- 
tary resources  of  England,  for  a  commerce  which  made  her 
richer  could  only  make  her  stronger. 

It  was  idle  to  argue  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  against  the 
present  treaty.  The  commercial  treaty  under  Queen  Anne  was 
rejected  mainly  through  party  motives,  and  it  was  rejected  at  a 
time  when  England  possessed  very  few  of  the  manufactures  in 
which  she  is  now  without  a  rival.  That  the  conduct  of  France 
to  England  during  the  American  War  was  extremely  unfriendly, 
Pitt  fully  acknowledged.  But  the  policy  of  nations  should  not 
be  determined  by  mere  motives  of  resentment,  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  legitimate  pride  that,  after  so  many  efforts  to  crush 
England,  France  now  acknowledged  herself  to  have  failed,  and 
was  looking  forward  with  eagerness  to  the  benefit  of  an  amicable 
connection. 

Such  were  the  chief  arguments  urged  on  behalf  of  the  treaty. 
The  arguments  on  the  other  side,  if  less  sound,  are  certainly  not 
less  worthy  of  the  attention  of  historians.  The  old  belief  that 
all  wealth  consists  of  money,  and  that  therefore  trade  can  only 
be  beneficial  to  the  country  which  obtains  the  largest  return  in 
gold,  was  steadily  waning,  but  it  still  found  one  very  able  advo- 
cate in  Parliament.  The  speech  of  Henry  Flood  illustrates  with 
singular  fidelity  the  economical  ideas  of  a  generation  which  was 
now  pnasingBpeedilyaway.  'England  and  France^'  \i^  mSi/  %x^ 
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natorally  and  invariably  rivala.'  'It  waa  impossible  but  one 
must  hayo  the  advantage  of  tlie  other  in  all  treaties  of  this 
nature ; '  the  nation  which  is  at  once  the  poorest  and  the  most 
abstemious  '  will  always  drain  from  the  richest  in  all  commer- 
cial intercourse,'  and  for  this  reason  'France  must  nltimatfily 
diminish  our  specie  and  increase  her  own."  Since  Colbert,  the 
French  had  been  b  in  manufactures.     '  Had 

they  not  a  hundred  ed  in  the  woollen  manu- 

facture? Have  they  onworks?   Were  they  not 

eatablishing  with  al!  m  and  enconrageraent  the 

manufacture  of  cotb  I,  in  a  word,  manufactarea 

of  the  same  kind  as  smply  sufBcient  to  supply 

her  own  market,  snh  nvade  the  English  market, 

and  England  will  therefore  bo  obliged  to  pay  not  in  manufac- 
tarea but  in  specie  for  the  wines,  brandies,  and  olives,  which  she 
will  receive.  Monopoly,  according  to  Flood,  is  the  Brst  condition 
of  profitable  commerce.  It  is  the  main  advantage  of  colonies 
that  they  supply  ench  monopolies,  and  <  in  all  commercial 
treaties  with  foreign  powers  the  true  policy  is  to  acquire  as 
many  of  them  in  your  favour  as  you  possibly  can,  and  to 
diminish  if  possible  those  of  the  nation  with  which  you  are 
in  treaty.'  But  France  from  her  soil  and  climate  already 
possesses  a  physical  monopoly  of  the  products  Ehe  would  chiefly 
send  to  England — and  those  products  were  objects  not  of 
necessity  but  of  luxury— while  England  has  no  monopoly  of  the 
manufactnred  goods  she  desires  to  sell. 

<  The  great  objects  of  such  a  country  as  this  are  those  coon- 
tries  which  are  destitute  of  manufactures,  but  rich  in  bullion 
or  in  necessary  or  highly  useful  commodities.  Spain,  from 
defect  of  industry  and  from  abundance  of  bullion,  is  snch  an 
object.  Holland,  from  defect  of  territory  and  from  commercial 
opulence,  is  another.  The  Northern  kingdoms  are  objects  from 
the  plenty  of  commodities  of  the  first  and  second  necessity.*  . 
But  a  trade  with  a  conntry  which  will  supply  us  mainly  with 
luxuries,  will  drain  away  our  specie,  and  will  destroy  the  mono- 
poly of  our  own  manufactures  in  the  home  market,  is  not  a 
benefit  but  an  evil.  It  is  never  wise  to  risk  the  certainty  of 
the  home  market  for  the  chance  of  any  other.  '  The  market  of 
the  world  ia  a  great  thing  in  Bound ;  Wt  ia  teo.Xvtj  tke  home 
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market  is  in  eveiy  coantry  greater  than  that  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  world.'  It  is  greater  in  extent.  It  is  invaluable  from  its 
steadiness  and  its  secmity.  'Foreign  consumption  is  only 
worth  to  British  industry  that  sum  by  which  the  exports  of 
Great  Britain  exceed  all  that  she  imports  for  home  consumption.' 
The  commercial  ideas  expressed  in  this  speech  differ,  how- 
ever, widely  from  those  which  were  advanced  by  the  leaders  of 
the  Opposition.  Fox  expressly  disclaimed  '  that  mode  of  argu- 
ing which  deemed  exports  a  gain  and  imports  a  loss,'  and  Burke 
declared  that  he  felt  no  jealousy  of  the  manufactures  of  France 
and  believed  that  for  a  long  period  our  ascendency  in  this 
department  was  overwhelming,  though  he  contended  that  a 
dose  commercial  alliance  must  ultimately  '  blend  the  property 
dT  the  two  kingdoms '  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  poorer  one. 
They  aigued,  however,  that  even  commercially  we  should  lose 
more  through  the  treaty  than  we  gained.  The  loss  to  the 
revenue  from  the  reduction  of  duties  would  be  greater ;  the 
diminution  of  smuggling  would  be  Smaller  than  was  predicted ; 
and  England  in  gaining  the  French  market  would  sacrifice  others 
which  were  more  secure  if  not  more  lucrative.  The  Portuguese 
trade  was  sure  to  fall  off,  the  Methuen  Treaty  would  pro- 
bably not  be  renewed,  and  thus  England  would  lose  one  of  her 
oldest  and  steadiest  commercial  connections.  Already  the 
Emperor,  irritated  by  the  manifest  preference  of  the  English 
Government  for  France,  had  retaliated  by  imposing  crushing 
duties  on  English  goods  in  Flanders,'  and  it  was  probable  that 
other  foreign  powers  would  follow  his  example.  France  had  of 
late  entered  most  seriously  into  rivalry  with  English  commerce 
in  the  Levant,  and  one  of  her  great  objects  was  to  obtain  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  Mediterranean.  *  Through  her  rivers  and 
canals  she  intended  to  pour  the  commodities  of  England  into 
other  countries.  She  had  already  by  her  politics  contrived  to 
wrest  our  share  of  the  Levant  trade  from  us,  and  it  was  a  part 
of  her  present  design  to  divert  the  remainder  from  its  former 
channel,  and,  by  supplying  all  the  ports  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  through  the  Seine,  the  Garonne,  the  Canal  of  Languedoc, 
and  the  Rhone,  to  engross  the  carrying  trade  of  the  Levant  and 
to  min  onr  fiictory  at  Leghorn  and  our  other  establishments  in 

'  Pari  nut.  ixvl  413, 
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those  Beae.' '  It  was  a  matter  of  great  cooBideration  to 
Eagland  that  France  waa  now  ei-idently  paying  a  special 
attention  to  her  navy,  and  it  sbonld  not  be  f'>rgotten  that  ii  a 
near  trade  brings  immediate  returns,  it  is  the  distant  trade  of 
England  vvhich  chiefly  fosters  and  maintains  her  naval  anpe- 
riority. 

The  mo.iii  argoi  the  Opposition  were  of  a 

political  kind,  and  r  the  intense  dislike  and 

distrust  of  Franco  d  ihe  Whig  party  till  the 

French  Revolution  's.     Fox  and  Burke  both 

complained  bitterlj  »nd  confined  ground'  on 

which  Pitt  ai^ed  i  reality  affected  vitally  the 

whole  disposition  of  i.     '  France,'  said  Fos, '  is 

the  natural  political  enemy  of  Ureat  Britain.'  In  spite  of  the 
apparent  lerity  of  her  national  character,  for  much  more  than  a 
centuiy  and  through  all  changes  of  adminiBtration  and  circum- 
stances, she  had  been  governed  on  a  regular  and  constant  idea, 
'  that  of  overweening  pride  add  national  a^randiaement.'  Some- 
times by  force  of  arms,  sometimes  by  negotiations,  sometimesby 
small  and  isolated  bnt  well-calculated  encroachments  on  the 
rights  of  weaker  powers,  sometimes  by  commercial  connections, 
she  had  been  steadily  pursuing  her  one  object,  the  acquisition  of 
a  dominant  inflnence  in  Europe.  England  was  her  hereditary  and 
her  most  formidable  opponent.  She  had  been  less  consistent 
than  France,  and  under  the  Stuarts  she  had  abandoned  the  task 
which  belonged  to  her,  but  since  the  Revolution  her  policy  had 
been  almost  invariable.  '  Her  true  situation  was  that  of  a  great 
maritime  power,  looked  up  to  by  the  other  powers  of  Europe  as 
that  to  which  the  distressed  should  fly  for  assistance,  whenever 
France  unjustly  attacked  them.'  But  it  was  impossible  that 
England  could  maintain  this  independent  and  suspicions  attitude 
which  was  so  essential  to  the  balance  of  power,  if  her  material 
interests  were  inextricably  blended  with  those  of  France.  The  , 
object  of  France  in  making  this  treaty  was  very  obvious.  '  She 
meant  to  draw  this  country  into  her  scale  of  the  balance  of 
power,  which  could  not  but  make  it  preponderate ;  to  tie  our 
hands  and  prevent  us  from  engaging  in  any  alliance  with  other 
powers. '  He  policy  of  the  Government  was  a  direct  reversal  of 
'  Pari,  Hi«f .  »vl.  iW. 
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the  settled  English  policy  since  the  Revolution,  and  especially 
of  the  policy  of  Chatham,  who  had  declared  in  the  strongest 
terms  his  rooted  distrust  and  jealousy  of  France.  How  well 
founded  was  his  judgment  events  had  but  too  clearly  shown. 
No  two  sovereigns  could  be  more  unlike  than  Lewis  XIV.  and 
Lewis  XVI.,  but  the  traditions  of  French  policy  were  so  persis- 
tent that  the  mild  and  respectable  sovereign  who  now  occupied 
the  French  throne  had  fidly  rivalled  the  ambition,  while  he  had 
attained  much  more  than  the  success,  of  his  predecessor. 

Was  it  necessary  to  recall'  to  Englishmen  the  perfidy  with 
which  France  had  fostered  the  American  revolt  while  duping 
England  by  the  most  pacific  assurances,  or  the  resolution  and 
skill  with  which,  when  she  had  cast  aside  the  mask,  she  had 
organised  and  sustained  the  coalition  which  deprived  England  of 
the  most  precious  of  her  colonies  ?  Since  that  date  she  had  been 
pursuing  the  same  ends  by  other  means.  The  fortifications  of 
Cherbourg  were  rising  with  a  menacing  rapidity.  The  French 
navy  was  eagerly  pressed  on.  In  Holland  the  party  opposed  to 
the  House  of  Orange  and  the  English  alliance  was  openly 
assisted.  By  extending  her  commercial  connections  France  was 
chiefly  seeking  to  prepare  for  herself  new  political  alliances,  to 
sow  dissension  among  her  opponents,  to  fetter  their  action  by  en- 
tangling engagements.  This  was  the  true  meaning  of  the  special 
commercial  privileges  which  had  lately  been  given  to  America ; 
of  the  treaty  of  alliance  and  commerce  which  had  in  1785  been 
concluded  with  the  Netherlands ;  of  the  commercial  treaty  which 
was  being  negotiated  with  Bussia ;  of  the  eagerness  of  France  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  with  England.  In  1761  the  father  of  the  pre- 
sent minister  had  abandoned  office  because,  on  receiving  secret 
intelligence  of  the  ^  Family  Compact '  between  France  and  Spain, 
his  colleagues  were  not  prepared  at  once  to  resent  it  by  a  declara- 
tion of  war  against  Spain.  By  one  of  the  clauses  of  the  com- 
mercial treaty,  England  was  asked,  for  the  first  time,  formally 
to  recognise  that  Compact.  The  discouragement  thrown  by  the 
treaty  on  Portugal  would  probably  deprive  England  of  her  most 
important  ally  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  would  possibly  turn 
that  ally  into  an  enemy.  Portuguese  statesmen  would  argue 
that  if  a  close  commercial  connection  between  neighbouring 
nations  was  so  peculiarly  valuable,  Spain  aiid  Portugal  Y(^tQ 
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nearer  to  each  other  than  Franco  and  England,  Knd  English 
policy  might  thus  induce  Portugal  to  throw  herself  into  tit© 
arma  of  Spain  and  to  add  her  weight  to  the  already  prepondera- 
ting power  of  the  Honse  of  Bourbon, 

In  spite  of  the  arguments  which  were  thus  powerfully  urged, 
the  commerciitl  treit.'^ "«"  r-nn-ied  throagh  atl  its  principal  stngea 
by  majorities  of  n  e,  and  it  excited  no  serious 

panic  or  oppositioi  5rcial  classes.     The  favour, 

or  at  least  acquiei  they  accepted  it  contrasts 

remarkably  with  t  [tlon  to  the  Irish  proposi- 

tions, and  the  con  remarkable  as  Ireland  was 

ceitunly  far  less  ice  of  rivalling  the  mana- 

factures  of  Englai  je,  however,   is   not   inex- 

plicable. English  commerce,  as  we  diall  see,  had  already  great 
and  special  legislative  advantages  in  its  dealings  with  Ireland, 
and  Ireland  conld  offer  no  market  comparable  to  that  which 
free  trade  with  France  would  almost  certainly  open. 

The  War  of  the  French  Revolntion,  a  few  years  later,  tore  to 
shreds  the  commercial  treaty  of  Pitt,  and  by  a  strangely  tm- 
fbrtunate  fate  the  minister  who  had  laboured  bo  assiduonsly  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  lasting  friendship  between  two  great 
nations  which  had  been  for  centuries  divided  was  afterwards 
regarded  by  France  as  the  most  inveterate  of  her  enemies.  The 
merit  of  the  conception  of  the  French  treaty  belongs  chiefly  to 
Shelbnme,  bnt  Pitt  deserves  much  credit  for  the  skill  and 
courage  with  which  he  carried  it  into  effect.  If  it  did  not 
daring  the  few  years  of  its  existence  produce  all  the  advantages, 
it  certunly  produced  little  or  nothing  of  the  evils  that  were  pre- 
dicted, and  it  was  an  important  element  in  the  great  increase  of 
national  prosperity.  One  of  its  most  remarkable  consequenoes 
was  an  immediate  revival  of  the  taste  for  French  wines  which 
had  prevailed  in  England  before  the  wars  of  the  Revolution, 
and  the  importation  of  these  wines,  which  in  the  year  before 
the  treaty  was  less  than  100,000  gallons,  rose  in  six  years  to 
683,000  gaUons.' 

The  Commercial  Treaty  was  probably  the  most  valuable 
result  of  the  legislation  of  Pitt.     That,  however,  to  which  his 

'  Bee  en   lalerettlng  BCOoant  ol      vine   in  Mr.   Gladstone's   fittaneial 
tbecbangea  in  th«  Suglbb  tMt«Ioi      iStat«n«iit«,  ^AbV-lU. 
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contemporaries  appear  to  Have  attached  the  greatest  importance 
was  his  legislation  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  National  Debt. 
He  found  that  debt  on  his  accession  to  office  increased  to  about 
250,000,000!.,  which  was  two  and  a  half  times  as  large  as  the 
amount  which  Walpole  thought  it  possible  for  England  to  sup- 
port. He  clearly  saw  that  its  magnitude  was  the  chief  permanent 
element  of  weakness  in  the  nation,  and  that  if  it  is  pardonable 
or  necessary  for  a  nation  in  the  struggle  of  a  great  war  to  throw 
a  large  portion  of  the  cost  upon  posterity,  it  is  at  least  un- 
pardonable for  a  nation  in  time  of  peace  to  bequeath  that 
buiden  undiminished  to  its  children.  In  bringing  forward  a 
new  loan  in  1784,  for  the  purpose  of  funding  a  great  part  of  the 
unfunded  debt,  he  said  that '  it  had  always  been  his  idea  that  a 
fond  at  a  high  rate  of  interest  was  better  for  the  country  than 
those  at  low  rates ;  that  a  4  per  cent,  was  preferable  to  a  3  per 
cent.,  and  a  5  per  cent,  better  than  a  4  per  cent.'  '  The  reason 
of  this,'  he  continued,  '  was  that  in  all  operations  of  finance  we 
should  have  in  our  view  a  plan  of  redemption.  Gradually  to 
redeem  and  to  extinguish  our  debt  ought  ever  to  be  the  wise 
pursuit  of  Government,  and  every  scheme  and  operation  of 
finance  should  be  directed  to  that  end.'  ^  In  accordance  with 
these  maxims  it  was  one  of  his  first  objects,  as  soon  as  the 
finances  of  the  country  would  allow  of  it,  to  provide  a  new 
sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of  the  debt. 

In  1786  he  already  found  it  possible  to  take  considerable 
steps  in  this  direction.  Partly  through  the  new  taxation  he  had 
imposed,  partly  through  the  normal  increase  of  wealth  in  a 
period  of  peace  and  great  manufacturing  prosperity,  but  partly 
also  through  the  improved  management  of  the  revenue,  and  the 
great  diminution  of  smuggUng  resulting  from  recent  legislation, 
the  alarming  deficit  which  had  existed  two  years  before  was 
removed,  and  there  was  already  a  surplus  of  revenue  exceeding 
900,000i.  Pitt  determined  by  slight  additional  taxation  to 
raise  the  surplus  to  l,000,000i.,  and  to  apply  this  sum  annually 
to  the  redemption  of  the  debt. 

The  eariiest  considerable  measure  for  the  reduction  of  the 
National  Debt  had  been  the  Sinking  Fund,  which  was  first 
proposed  by  Lord  Stanhope,  and  was  established  by  Walpole  in 

'  Pari.  Hiit.  xxiv.  1022. 
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1716.  Previous  to  Uub  date  a  number  of  particular  taxes  and 
duties,  limited  in  their  dnration,  had  been  charged  with  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  of  particular  loans  ;  these  taxes  were  then 
made  perpetual  and  brought  into  three  funds,  called  the  Aggre- 
gate, the  South  Sea,  and  the  General  Funds ;  and  as  they 
amounted  aunu.-blly  to  a  larger  sum  than  the  annual  interest  of 
the  debt,  it  was  i  irplus  should  be  collected 

into  a  fourth  fund  ^  Pund,  and  applied  invio- 

lably to  the  payme.  !)ebt.   This  fund  was  much 

augmented  by  the  terest  from  five  to  four  per 

cent,  which  was  (  .  by  a  further  reduction  to 

three  per  cent,  w  effected  by  two  measures 

that  were  cairied  i 

lb  is  now  well  unaerstooa  tiiat  the  maintenance  of  a  special 
and  separate  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  Kational  Debt  is  a 
mere  matter  of  arrangement  or  political  convenience,  and  that 
the  capacity  of  a  nation  for  reducing  in  any  year  ita  national 
debt  depends  exclusively  on  the  existence  and  the  amount  of 
surplus  revenue  over  its  charges.  Every  scheme  of  liquidation 
must  be  a  delusion  if  it  does  not  presuppose  an  annual  revenue 
greater  than  the  annu^  expenditure.  To  allot  year  by  year  a 
definite  sum  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt  is  a  wise  policy  as 
long  as  that  sum  consists  of  surplus  revenue,  but  if  the  revenue 
is  below  the  necessary  charges  or  is  only  equal  to  them  it  is 
absolutely  senseless.  In  that  case  it  is  necessary  to  contract  a 
new  debt  in  order  to  pay  off  a  portion  of  the  old  one.  If  the 
new  debt  is  raised  on  the  same  terms  as  the  old  one  the  country 
will  lose  the  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  launching  the  new 
loan,  but  in  other  respects  the  financial  situation  will  remain 
unchanged.  If  the  country  borrows  at  higher  interest  than  the 
old  debt  it  will  become  to  that  extent  poorer  by  the  transaction. 
The  only  circumstance  under  which  it  can  be  advantageous  to 
borrow  in  order  to  pay  ofi"  an  old  debt  is  when  it  is  possible  to 
raise  the  new  loan  on  better  terms  than  the  old  one. 

These  propositions,  however,  which  now  appear  veiy  elemen- 
tary, were  not  recognised  in  England  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
There  was  a  strange  belief,  even  in  the  time  of  Walpole,  that  by 
maintaining  the  Sinking  Fund  inviolate  it  would  accumulate  at 
compound  interest  while  the  new  debts  tbat  might  be  incurred 
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would  aocamiilate  only  at  Bimple  interest,  and  that  it  might 
therefore  be  a  wise  policy  to  borrow  even  at  high  interest  rather 
tiian  divert  the  Sinking  Fund  from  its  purpose.'  How  far 
Walpole  himself  held  these  notions  is  very  doubtful.  The 
finances  under  his  management  were  in  a  thoroughly  healthy 
condition,  and  the  formation  of  the  Sinking  Fund  and  the 
exaggerated  belief  in  its  efficacy  at  least  strengthened  public 
credit  and  enabled  him  to  carry  into  efifect  his  really  valuable 
measure  of  reducing  the  interest  on  the  debt.  For  some  years, 
however,  the  policy  of  applying  the  surplus  resulting  fix)m  the 
three  funds  that  have  been  mentioned,  after  the  payment  of  the 
interest  of  the  National  Debt,  to  the  diminution  of  its  principal 
was  steadily  pursued  even  in  years  when  the  other  taxes  were 
not  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenditure  of  the  country.  Between 
1716  and  1728,  6,168,732L  was  actually  borrowed,  while  the 
sum  paid  off  through  the  operation  of  the  Sinking  Fund  was 
only  6,648,000Z.  As  we  have  seen,  however,  in  a  former  part  of 
this  work,  Walpole  soon  discarded  this  useless  and  cumbrous 
system.  First  olall  the  interest  of  the  new  loans  was  thrown 
upon  the  Sinking  Fund.  In  1733, 500,000/.  was  taken  from  the 
Sinking  Fund  for  the  supplies  of  the  year.  In  1734,  1,200,000Z. 
was  taken  firom  it.     In  1735  it  was  anticipated  and  mortgaged.' 

In  1771  and  1772  Dr.  Price,  an  eminent  Nonconformist 
minister,  who  during  many  succeeding  years  held  a  prominent 
place  among  the  political  writers  of  England,  4)ublished   his 

*  Treatise  on  Reversionary  Annuities'  and  his  more  elaborate 

*  Appeal  to  the  Public  on  the  Subject  of  the  National  Debt,'  which 
were  destined  to  exercise  a  profound  and  most  singular  influence 
on  English  financial  policy.  He  urged  that  a  certain  sum 
should  be  annually  set  aside  for  the  redemption  of  the  National 
Debt ;  that  it  should  be  employed  in  purchasing  stock  in  the 
market  at  the  current  prices ;  that  the  interest  and  dividends  of 
the  stock  so  purchased  should,  in  addition  to  the  original 
annual  sum,  be  invariably  applied  to  the  purchase  of  new  stock, 

*  See  especially  an  Euay  on  the  JDebt^  and  anticipates  mach  of  the 

PMic  DeH9  cf  the  Kingdamt  pub-  reasoning  of  Dr.  Price. 
liahed    anonymoosly    in     1726    and  '  Hamilton  On  the  National  Deht^ 

aecribed  to  Sir  Nathaniel  Gould,  M.  P.  pp.  93-96.     Price   On  the  NatietuU 

It  haa  been  reprinted  in  Lord  Over-  Debt  (Lord  Overstone's  Select  Trade 

sloiie%  Seket  TraeU  en  the  Aational  on  the  National  Ikbi\Vl^^%%'\ . 
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and  that  in  this  manner  a  fand  should  be  fonned  which  would 
increase  by  comiwund  interest  at  a  continually  accelerating 
speed  and  would  enable  the  nation  at  a  very  small  expense  to 
discharge  the  \vhole  of  ita  debt. 

llie  eam^ntiii!  characterietic,  be  maintained,  of  this  scheme, 
was  that  it  should  bo  pursued  without  interruption,  in  times  of 
war  B8  well  as  in  t  rnea  of  deficit  as  well  aa  in 

times  of  snrplus,  a  7  the  virtues  of  compound 

interest,    it    woul  wliich    seemed    absolutely 

magical.     '  A  Stat  ithont  difficulty  redeem  all 

its  debts  by  borro'  kt  purpose  at  an  equal  or 

even  any  higher  ii  its  bearj  and  without  pro- 

viding any  other  ft  JI  ones  as  shall  from  year 

to  year  become  necessary  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  soma 
borrowed.'  '  Let  a  State  be  sapposed  to  run  in  debt  two  mil- 
lions annually,  for  which  it  pays  fonr  per  cent,  interest;  in 
seventy  years  a  debt  of  liO  millions  would  be  incurred.  Bat  an 
appropriation  of  400,0001.  per  annum,  if  employed  in  the  manner 
of  the  Sinking  Fund,  would  at  the  end  of  this  term  leave  the 
nation  beforehand  six  millions.'  '  Let  ns  suppose  a  nation  to  be 
capable  of  setting  apart  the  annual  sum  of  200,0001.  as  a 
fund  for  keeping  the  debts  it  is  continually  incurring  in  a 
course  of  redemption.  ...  A  debt  of  200,0001.  discharged  the 
first  year  will  disengage  for  the  public  an  annuity  of  10,0002. 
If  this  annuity,  instead  of  being  spent  on  current  services,  is 
added  to  the 'fund,  and  both  employed  in  paying  debts,  an 
annoity  of  10,500i.  will  be  disengaged  the  second  year,  or  of 
20,5001.  in  both  years.  And  this  again  added  to  the  fiind  the 
third  year,  will  increase  it  to  220,5002.  with  which  an  annuity 
will  be  then  disengaged  of  11,025!.,  and  the  snm  of  the  dis- 
charged annuities  will  bo  31,525i.,  which  added  to  the  fund  the 
fourth  year  will  increase  it  to  231,525/.,  and  enable  it  then  to  dis- 
engage an  annuity  of  11,5761. 5s.  and  render  the  sum  of  the  dis- 
engaged annuities  in  four  years  43,1011.  58.  Let  any  one  proceed 
in  this  way  and  he  may  satisfy  himself  that  the  original  fund, 
together  with  the  sum  of  the  annuities  disengaged,  will  increase 
faster  and  faster  every  year  till  in  eighty-six  years  the  fund 
becotnea  7^,283,4141.  and  the  Bum  of  the  disengaged  annuities 
13,088,4141.     The  full  value,  therefoie,  at  fria  v»^i  cent  ef  an 
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axmnitj  of  13,088,4141.  will  have  been  paid  in  eighfyHEox  years, 
that  is,  very  nearly  262,000,0002.  of  debt.  And  consequently  it 
appears  that,  though  the  State  had  been  all  along  adding  every 
year  to  its  debts  three  millions,  that  is,  though  in  the  time 
supposed  it  had  contracted  a  debt  of  259,000,0002.,  it  would 
have  been  more  than  discharged  at  no  greater  expense  than  an 
annual  saving  of  200,0001/  ^ 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  to  enter  into  an  elaborate  exami- 
nation of  the  now  universally  acknowledged  fallacies  that  under- 
lie these  reasonings.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  say  that  the 
interest  of  the  capitalised  stock  devoted  to  the  payment  of 
the  debt  is  not  a  spontaneous  product,  but  is  exclusively  derived 
from  taxation  appropriated  to  the  purpose,  and  that  therefore  it 
is  by  taxation,  and  taxation  alone,  that  the  debt  is  paid.  The 
theories  of  Price,  however,  though  clearly  refuted  at  the  time 
by  a  few  obscure  and  almost  forgotten  writers,*  were  widely 
accepted,  and  when  Pitt  resolved  upon  the  redaction  of  the 
National  Debt  he  entered  into  correspondence  with  Price, 
received  from  Price  three  separate  plans  for  accomplishing  his 
object,  and  adopted  one  of  them  with  scarcely  any  change, 
though  without  any  public  recognition  of  the  true  author.' 
His  Bill  for  reducing  the  debt  was  introduced  in  1786.  It 
appropriated  an  annual  surplus  of  a  million  to  the  purchase  of 
stock.  The  interest  of  the  stock  so  purchased  was  to  be  applied 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  to  this  fund  were  to  be  added  the  taxes 
appropriated  for  the  payment  of  annuities  as  soon  as  the  terms 
of  those  annuities  had  expired.  This  Sinking  Fund  was  to  be 
vested  in  six  Commissioners  of  high  rank,  and  every  legislative 
precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  it  from  being  diverted  to  any 
other  purpose.  When  the  annual  income  received  by  the  Com- 
missioners amounted  to  four  millions,  it  was  no  longer  to  be 
necessarily  applied  to  the  Sinking  Fund,  but  remained  at  the 
disposal  of  Parliament.^ 

The  scheme  passed  with  very  little  criticism.     No  member 

"  Price   Oii   the   Motional  J)ebt;  •  See    Morgan's    Life   of  Price, 

Lord  Oventone,  Select  Iractt  an  the  pp.  45,  120,  125  ;   Hamilton  on  The 

Jfatumal  Debt,  pp.  316,  316,  317,  323.  National  Debt,  149-160  ;  Lord  Over- 

*  See  two  of  the  Tracte  reprinted  stone's  Select  Tractt,  pp.  389,  400. 
in  Loxd  OventODe's   Tracts  tm  the  *  26  Qeo.  III.  ch.  31. 
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of  the  Opposition  appears  to  have  clearly  seen  the  fallacy  of  its 
calcal&tloDS,  and  public  opinion  long  looked  upon  the  Sinking 
Fnnd  a?  the  central  pillar  of  English  finance.  In  time  of  peace, 
when  it  was  possible  to  reduce  the  debt  oat  of  a  snrplus,  the 
financial  policy  of  Pitt  seemed  very  successful,  and  the  process 
of  reduction  did  up''""'^™''''  rtmivoA  with  a  slightly  accelerated 
mpidity.     7,231,51  debt  had  been  discharged 

in  the  twenty-six  id  the  Peace  of  Utrecht ; 

6,013,6401.  in  the  1748  to  1756,  which  fol- 

lowed the  Peace  of  10,996,016^.  in  the  twelve 

years  that  followec  In  the  ten  years  of  peace 

from  1783  to  179^  e  American  War  the  debt 

was  reduced  by  10  ?92  a  new  step  was  taken 

in  the  same  direction  by  a  measure  providing  that  there  should 
be  a  sinking  fnnd  of  1  per  cent,  attached  to  every  fresh  looa. 
Bat  soon  the  great  French  War  began,  and  it  became  Lecessary 
to  borrow  largely  every  year  at  a  time  when  the  funds  were 
greatly  depressed,  and  the  credit  of  the  country  was  strained  to 
the  utmost.  Yet  still  the  system  of  the  Sinking  Fund  was  msin- 
tuned.  The  nation  annually  borrowed  vast  sums  at  high  interest, 
and  applied  a  part  of  them  to  pay  off  a  debt  which  bore  a  low 
interest,  and  the  absolutely  useless  and  unrequited  loss  resulting 
from  this  process  in  the  course  of  the  war  can  have  been  little 
less  than  20,000,0001.* 

There  is  something  very  singular  and  very  melancholy  in 
this  part  of  the  administration  of  Pitt.  By  his  coat«mporaries 
he  was  generally  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  financial  ministers. 
Godolphin  and  Walpole  hod  never  reached,  Peel  and  Gladstone 
have  certainly  not  surpassed,  the  authority  and  popularity  be  en- 
jc^ed ;  and  the  supreme  end  which  he  set  before  himself  in  his 
financial  policy  was  the  redemption  of  the  National  Debt.  In 
the  great  speech  in  which  be  introduced  his  plan  for  its  reduc- 
tion, he  predicted  that  the  Sinking  Fund  would  so  reduce  it  that 
the  exigencies  of  war  would  never  again  raise  it  to  its  former 
enormous  height,  and  he  looked  upon  this  as  his  chief  title  to 

■  Huniltob  (hi  the  A'atimal  Bftbl,  Th«  work  of    Dr.   BMsilton,  wtilcb 

pp.  23,  24.  was  published  Id  ISIS,  seema  to  have 

'  CotDpare    HamiieoD     Oit    (t«  cbieflf  diipelled  the  iUoslon  about 

J^atimal  Debt,  pp.  162,  1  AS ;  MoCal-  ttu  SinkiDs  FuiuL 
lock    On    Taa^tiim,   pp.    458,   169. 


ctu  znii. 


prrrs  loans. 
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&ine.  *  This  plan/  he  said,  ^  which  I  have  now  the  honour  to 
bring  forward,  has  long  been  the  wish  and  hope  of  all  men,  and 
I  am  prond  to  flatter  myself  that  my  name  may  be  inscribed 
on  that  firm  column  now  about  to  be  raised  to  national  faith 
and  national  prosperity.'  ^  In  the  same  spirit,  in  his  picture  at 
Windsor,  he  is  represented  holding  in  his  hand  a  scroll  with  the 
inscription,  'Redemption  of  the  National  Debt.''  Yet  the 
minister  who  made  these  promises  is  the  minister  in  all  English 
history  who  has  thrown  the  heaviest  burden  upon  posterity. 
The  National  Debt  at  the  end  of  the  American  War  was 
abont  250,000,0001.;  at  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  in  1802,  it 
was  574,000,0001. ;  at  the  end  of  the  French  War  of  Pitt,  it 
considerably  exceeded  800,000,000Z. 

An  immense  proportion  of  this  overwhelming  debt  was  due 
to  financial  maladministration.  I  do  not  now  inquire  how  far  it 
would  have  been  possible  by  a  difierent  course  of  policy  to  have 
avoided  the  French  War,  and  thus  saved  the  enormous  burden 
which  it  entailed.  I  do  not  inquire  whether  the  vast  subsidies 
which  were  so  lavishly  scattered  might  not  have  been  more  skil- 
fully and  at  the  same  time  more  sparingly  bestowed.  Putting 
these  questions  wholly  aside,  the  case  against  the  financial  ad- 
ministration of  Pitt  is  overwhelming.  During  the  first  four  or 
five  years  of  the  war  he  committed  the  fatal  blunder  of  leaving 
the  taxation  of  the  country  almost  unchanged,  and  raising 
ahnost  the  whole  sum  required  for  the  war  in  the  form  of  loans. 
In  this  manner,  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  contest,  at  a  time 
when  the  resources  of  the  country  were  still  untouched,  he 
hampered  the  nation  with  an  enormous  debt,  which  made  it 
impossible  for  it  by  any  efforts  to  balance  its  expenditure.' 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  first  six  years  of  the  war,  he 
raised  by  loans  no  less  than  108,500,000Z.,  and  he  raised  them 
on  terms  so  unfavourable  that  they  added  nearly  200,000,000/. 
to  the  capita]  of  the  National  Debt.^ 


>  Pari.  Hist.  xxv.  1310, 1311. 

*  Ras8eU*8  Life  cf  Fom,  ul.  54. 

*  Compare  on  the  taxation  in  dif- 
ferent periods  of  the  war,  Hamilton 
0%  Oe  National  Debt,  PP- 157,  226 ; 
Pteter*9  Progrett  of  the  Nation,  p.  483. 

*  The  foUowing  passage  from 
one  of  the  speeches  ot  Mr,  Qladstone 


states  the  case  with  fpre&t  clearness 
and  on  the  hest  authority:  *Here, 
Sir,  is  the  War  Backet  of  1793. 
What  did  Mr.  Pitt  do  with  regard  to 
the  first  operations  of  the  war? 
Mr.  Pitt  proposed  a  plan  involvinflr 
an  excess  of  charge  over  ways  and 
means  of  4,500,0001. .  .  .^^m^\>\!D^ 
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The  effect  of  this  measore  on  the  permanent  prosperity  of 
the  conntiT  can  hardly  be  better  expressed  than  in  the  words  of 
Dr.  Hamilton.  Writing  in  1813,  that  economist  noticed  that 
at  that  time  the  amonnt  of  taxes  was  abont  fonr  times  what  it 
had  been  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  ho  adds,  '  The 
whole  amount  of  tasea  noon  the  average  of  the  last  three 
years,  after  deducti  i,000,000i. — a   sum   more 

than  BufficicDt  to  di  le    of  the  war,  enormous 

aa  it  IB,  bet  not  suf  it  the  same  time  for  the 

interest  of  the  debt  ad.     Our  present  national 

revenne  would,  ther  ifficient  to  sapport  with- 

out limitation  of  ti  f  the  present  war,  on  the 

scale  it  is  conductea,  ..  during  former  wars  and 

the  early  period  of  the  present  one  had  been  equal  to  the 
expenditure.'  * 

The  finance  of  Pitt  has  not  been  withont  its  defenders,  but 
their  argaments  seem  to  me  to  amount  to  little  more  than  * 
palliation.  Montague  and  Godolphin  had  raised  the  sums 
which  they  required  on  the  principle  of  paying  a  rate  of 
interest  for  each  loan  equal  to  the  market  value  of  money  at 
the  time.  They  raised  money  at  par,  paying  5,  6,  7,  and 
even  8  per  cent.,  and  the  result  was  that  in  time  of  peace 
Walpole  and  Pelham  were  able  gradually  to  reduce  the  interest 
to  S  per  cent.,  diminishing  at  each  reduction  the  national 
bnrdeu.  Pitt,  as  we  have  seen,  had  once  expressed  in  strong 
terms   his   approval  of  this  policy,  but  his   own  course  was 


0  mihi« 

bat  bf  sending  into  the  City  and 
asking  for  a  loan  of  6,000,CN)0I.  at  151. 
...  Mr.  Pitt  tbODgbt  be  sbaald  get 
that  loan  at  4  per  cent.,  but  he  had  to 
paj  it.  St.  id.  per  cent,  even  on  ihe 
4,SOO,000:.  of  the  Grat  ;ear.  What 
was  the  second  Bt«p?  In  1794  Mr. 
Pitt  borrowed  11,000,000/..  paying 
foi  it  not  4/.  3f.  id.,  but  il.  lOt.  Sd. 
per  cent.  In  1795  he  borrowed 
18,000,0001.  at  41.  15«.  Bd.  per  cent. 
In  1TS6  he  borrowed  2S,OOO,0OOI.,  for 
wbichb«Faia4;.]4i.9iJ.aDd4I.]2«.Vi/. 
In  1T9T  he  borrowed  S2,SOO,000/.,  toi 
trbiah  ho  paid  t^  lit.  3d.  and 
M  fir.  10d.,pei  cent  Again,  in  1798 
Ae  boTTowedl  7,000,0001.  at  BL  it.  Si. 


per  cent  Such  were  the  fatal  eSeoti 
of  the  serin  o(  measores  upon  which 
he  bad  entered,  that  in  Older  to 
obtaia  thoM  17,O0a00OI.  indepen- 
denllj  of  annnitiea  separatelj' 
created  he  added  34,000,0001.  to  thO 
capital  of  .  the  National  Debt.  la 
fact,  the  financial  operations  of  these 
six  years,  ungocoessiul  and  ineffectiTA 
as  they  were  in  respect  to  the  war, 
gave  him  a  sum  of  no  more  than 
108,500,000/.,  but  they  added  nearly 
200,000,000/.  to  the  capital  of  the 
National  Deht.'—Raaae]l'a  Lift  qf  Ibx, 
iii.  Gfi,  66.  Bee  too  the  tbit  seTere 
iodgment  on  Pitt's  finandal  policy 
in  Say,  EeoKonU  Palitipu,  8Utns 
partle,  eh.  »iv.  iri. 
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wholly  different.  He  raised  his  loans  mainly  in  the  3  per  cents., 
obtaining  sums  which  were  proportionately  below  the  nominal 
valne,  and  the  result  was  that  with  returning  peace  and  rising 
fiinds  the  burden  of  interest  remained  unchanged.  It  has  been 
argued,  however,  with  much  knowledge  and  ability,  that  the 
condition  of  the  money  market  was  such  that  Pitt  would  have 
failed  in  attempting  to  negotiate  such  large  loans  as  he  desired 
at  a  higher  nominal  rate  of  interest,  or  at  least  that  the  terms  on 
which  he  could  have  done  so  would  have  been  yery  burdensome. 
The  fatal  error  of  raising  so  small  a  sum  by  taxation  during  the 
first  years  of-  the  war  has  been  extenuated,  on  the  ground  of  the 
unpopularity  of  the  war  and  the  distress  occasioned  by  defective 
harvests,  and  by  a  commercial  crisis  of  unusual  severity.  Bat 
the  ablest  defimder  of  Pitt  has  candidly  acknowledged  that  two 
great  miscalculations  profoundly  inflaenoed  his  financial  policy. 
One  of  them  was  the  belief,  which  he  expressed  both  in  public 
and  in  private,  that  the  resources  of  France  had  been  ruined  by 
the  first  shock  of  the  Bevolution,  and  that  the  war  which  had 
begun  was  likely  to  be  a  very  short  one.  The  other  was  his 
firm  conviction  that  in  the  Sinking  Fund  he  had  found  a  rapid 
and  in&Uible  instrument  for  reducing  the  National  Debt.' 
After  a  few  years,  it  is  true,  the  magnitude  of  the  problem 
became  evident,  and  the  financial  ability  of  Pitt  was  displayed 
in  the  new  taxes  he  devised.  But  the  error  of  the  early  years 
of  the  war  was  not  and  could  not  be  retrieved,  and  its  conse- 
quences are  felt  to  the  present  hour. 

Such,  then,  appear  to  me  to  have  been  the  true  outlines  of 
the  financial  administration  of  Pitt.  He  displayed  an  extra- 
ordinary aptitude  in  mastering  and  explaining  the  intricate 
details  of  national  finance;  he  adopted  and  assimilated  at  a 
very  early  date  some  of  the  best  economical  teaching  of  his 
time ;  he  rendered  great  service  to  the  country  in  simplifying 
and  reforming  the  tariff,  readjusting  the  whole  system  of 
taxation,  abolishing  much  wasteful  and  corrupt  expenditure, 
and  extending  commercial  liberty.  He  found  the  finances  of 
England  in  a  state  of  the  most  deplorable  and  disastrous  depres- 

>  Bee  Hr.  William   Newmarch*8      Pitt  during  the  first   French   War 
rtrj  able  pamphlet   in  defence  of      (1865). 
nu,  oaUed  Tk^  Loam  raited  hy  Mr. 
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sion,  and  in  a  few  years  he  made  tbem  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  But  hiBtory,  which  judges  stat«ameii  mainly  1^  the 
broad  lines  of  their  policy,  and  the  nett  result  of  their  lives, 
mast  also  pronounce  that  his  financial  administration  was 
marked  by  grave  errors,  and  that  those  errors,  if  measured  by 
the  magnitude  of  their  consequences,  have  greatly  outweighed 
its  merits. 

Passing  from  this  field  to  a  more  general  review  of  the 
policy  of  Pitt,  there  are  two  things  with  which  we  shall  be 
especially  struck,  the  singularly  wise  and  enlightened  views 
which  he  took  of  the  chief  home  questions  of  his  time,  and  the 
extreme  paucity  of  his  actual  achievements.  In  1787,  it  is  true, 
he  joined  with  North  in  opposing  and  rejecting  a  motion  of 
Beaufoy  for  repealing  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts ;  bnt  on  the 
questions  of  parliamentary  reform,  of  slavery,  and  of  Catholic 
emancipation,  his  views  were  of  the  most  liberal  type.  Yet 
although  he  exercised  for  many  years  an  unrivalled  autho- 
rity in  Parliament,  and  although  on  these  questions  he  waa 
in  substantial  agreement  with  Fox,  he  did  little  or  nothing, 
and  left  the  accomplishment  of  these  tasks  to  his  successors. 
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was  very  inanspiciona.  His  condact  about  the  Westminster 
scrutiny  showed  that  he  was  capable  of  employing  and  even 
straining  against  an  adversary  one  of  the  worst  abuses  of  the 
existing  constitution,  and  it  is  by  far  the  most  conspicuous  of 
his  very  few  tactical  mistakes. 

Amid  the  general  and  splendid  triumphs  of  the  election 
of  1784  there  had  been  one  partial  reverse.  The  Westminster 
election  excited  an  interest  which  attached  to  no  other  single 
contest,  for  Westminster  was  regarded  as  holding  among 
boroughs  the  same  sort  of  precedence  as  Yorkshire  among 
counties,  and  Fox  himself  was  one  of  the  candidates.  All 
the  influence  of  the  Court  and  of  the  Grovemment  was  em- 
ployed against  him,  but  his  supporters  were  many  and  very 
powerful.  The  Duke  of  Portland,  the  nominal  head  of  the 
Rockingham  party,  and  his  brother-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, occupied  great  palaces  within  the  borough.  Georgiana, 
the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  and  her  sister  Viscountess 
Duncannon,  were  among  the  most  active  and  most  successful 
canvassers  for  the  Whigs.  The  Prince  of  Wales  himself  threw 
his  influence  without  restriction  and  almost  without  disguise 
into  the  same  scale,  and  Carlton  House  became  one  of  the  chief 
centres  of  Fox's  friends. 

There  were  three  candidates.  Lord  Hood  and  Sir  Cecil 
Wray  on  the  side  of  the  Government,  and  Fox  on  the  side  of 
the  Opposition.  It  soon  appeared  that  Hood,  who  carried 
with  him  the  reputation  of  his  great  naval  services,  was  the  in- 
disputable favourite  with  the  constituency,  which  had  in  the 
last  Parliament  been  represented  by  Rodney;  but  the  contest 
between  Fox  and  Wray  was  obstinate,  and  for  a  long  time 
doubtfuL  The  poll  was  kept  open  for  the  full  legal  period  of 
forty  days.  At  the  end  of  the  second  day  Fox  passed  Wray  by 
139  votes,  but  Wray  soon  recovered  what  he  had  lost,  and  con- 
tinued in  a  majority  till  the  twenty-third  day,  when  he  was  again 
passed.  On  the  fortieth  day  Lord  Hood  was  at  the  head  of  the 
poll,  but  Fox  had  defeated  Wray  by  236  votes. 

The  triumph  was  not  a  very  brilliant  one,  but  it  was  doubly 
valued  on  account  of  the  general  disaster  of  the  party.  There 
was  a  great  procesnon  to  Devonshire  House,  in  which  the  ostrich 
fealhem  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  were  borne  \»foi^  ^'b  Ti^^Vj 
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elected  member.  The  etreeta  were  illiuiiin&ted.  There  were 
splendid  festivals  at  Carlton  House,  and  the  Prince  of  Wake 
appeared  at  a  dinner  given  by  Mre.  Crewe,  in  the  buff  and  blue 
uniform  of  the  Whigs,  and  gave  the  toast, '  Tnie  Bine  and  Mrs. 
Crewe.'  But  in  the  meantime  Fox  was  not  retomed,  for  on  the 
last  day  of  the  poll  Sir  Cecil  Wray  and  thirteen  electors  pre- 
sented a  paper  to  the  High  Bailiff  who  was  the  retoming  officer, 
complaining  of  irregnlarities  in  the  election,  and  demanding  • 
scrutiny,  and  the  High  Bailiff,  who  was  strongly  opposed  to 
Fox,  consented  to  grant  it. 

It  is  now  generally  admitt«d  that  he  was  wrong,  thongh  it 
is  doubtful  whether  hia  conduct  was  contrary  to  the  strict  letter 
of  the  law.  Scrutinies,  indeed,  had  often  been  granted  by  return- 
ing officers,  but  they  had  been  granted  before  the  full  legal  period 
of  the  election  had  terminated,  and  they  had  invariably  been 
closed  before  the  day  on  which  the  law  made  the  writ  return- 
able. On  that  day  it  surely  ought  to  have  been  retnmed,  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  returning  officer  should  have  been  at  an  end. 
If  there  was  any  doubt  about  the  validity  of  the  election,  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  constituted  under  Gren- 
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Umited  the  discretion  of  the  retnmiDg  officers,  there  coald  at 
least  be  very  little  dispute  about  what  conrse  precedent  and 
the  analogies  of  the  constitution  prescribed. 

Fox  was  not  excluded  from  Parliament,  for  he  was  returned 
for  the  small  8cotch  borough  of  Kirkwall,  and  he  conducted 
his  own  case  with  extraordinary  eloquence  and  with  a  great 
Bnperiority  of  argument,  while  Pitt,  to  the  astonishment  of 
many  of  his  friends,  fully  justified  the  returning  officer.  A 
petition  demanding  an  immediate  return  of  the  writ  was  sup- 
ported by  Fox  in  one  of  the  greatest  speeches  ever  made  before 
Parliament.  In  the  course  of  his  argument  he  mentioned  that, 
according  te  the  lowest  estimate,  the  scrutiny  was  likely  to  cost 
him  18,0001.  Pitt  answered  in  a  strain  of  most  supercilious 
and  arrogant  invective ;  described  his  adversary  as  a  '  political 
apostate,'  who,  by  pretending  to  be  the  butt  of  ministerial  perse- 
cution, was  striving  to  excite  public  compassion  in  order  to 
regain  the  popularity  he  had  lost,  and  defeated  the  motion 
for  taking  the  petition  into  consideration  by  195  to  117.  The 
High  Bailiff  was  then  directed  to  proceed  with  the  scrutiny  '  with 
aU  practicable  despatch,'  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  next 
session,  though  eight  months  had  elapsed  since  the  election,  the 
scrutiny  was  only  complete  in  two  out  of  the  seven  parishes  into 
which  Westminster  was  divided,  and  it  had  scarcely  affected  the 
relative  positions  of  the  competitors.  A  motion  was  then  intro- 
duced calling  upon  the  High  Bailiff  to  make  an  immediate  return, 
but  Pitt  again  opposed  it  and  insisted  on  the  continuation  of 
the  scrutiny,  which  was  likely,  however  it  ended,  to  ruin  his 
opponent.  But  it  soon  became  evident  that  on  this  question 
he  could  not  command  the  House.  His  majority  dwindled  to 
89;  on  the  second  division  it  sank  to  9,  and  at  last,  on 
March  8,  1785,  he  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  38.  An  iin- 
mediate  return  was  ordered.  Fox  took  his  seat  for  Westminster 
without  further  molestation,  and  he  afterwards  obtained  2,0002. 
damages  in  an  action  at  law  against  the  High  Bailiff.  The 
Government  succeeded,  indeed,  in  defeating  by  a  large  majority 
a  motion  for  expunging  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  in  the 
preceding  session  on  the  subject,  but  on  the  whole  question 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  Pitt  had  suffered  a  damaging  and 
humilhUiing  defeats 
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It  left  a  aerious  stain  upon  hie  character.  His  condact  and 
his  language  appeared  to  show  that  he  was  more  capable  tiian 
might  have  been  expected  of  acting  under  the  inBaence  of 
vindictive  and  angenerons  feelings,  though  much  alloirance 
must  be  made  for  the  anxiety  of  a  minister  to  snpport  his 
subordinate,  and  for  the  difficulty  of  receding  from  a  false  path 
to  which,  in  a  period  of  intense  party  excitement,  he  had  rashly 
committed  himself.  The  contest  greatly  increased  the  personal 
animosity  which  divided  the  two  great  rivals,  and  it  shook  the 
confidence  of  parliamentary  reformers  in  the  sincerity  of  Fitt. 
It  had,  however,  one  valuable  constitutional  result.  Though 
Fitt  maintained  to  the  last  that  the  conduct  of  the  H^h  Bailiff 
had  been  perfectly  legal,  he  agreed  to  introduce  an  enactuig 
measure  preventing  such  an  incident  irom  recurring,  and  at  the 
same  time  diminishing  the  great  evil  of  too  protracted  elections. 
By  this  law  the  poll  was  closed  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  day. 
If  a  scrutiny  were  demanded  it  might  be  granted,  but  all  writs 
must  be  returned  after  a  general  election  on  or  before  the  day 
on  which  they  were  returnable,  after  a  by-election  within  thirty 
days  at  furthest  after  the  closing  of  the  poll.' 
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Beventj-two  members  should  be  disfranchised  by  their  own 
Tolontary  application,  receiving  a  compensation  in  money, 
and  that  the  seventy-two  members  should  be  added  to  the 
representation  of  the  counties  and  the  metropolis.  A  sum  of 
a  million  pounds  was  to  be  set  apart  as  a  compensation  fund ; 
it  was  to  be  divided  into  thirtynsix  parts,  and  each  borough, 
on  the  application  of  two-thirds  of  its  electors,  was  to  be  en- 
titled to  one  share,  which  was  to  be  distributed  by  a  special 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  due  proportion,  among 
the  several  persons  interested  in  the  borough.  If  the  sum  was 
not  at  first  sufficiently  large  to  induce  the  decayed  boroughs  to 
apply  for  disfranchisement,  it  was  to  be  suffered  to  accumulate 
till  the  temptation  became  irresistible. 

When  this  process  had  been  accomplished  and  seventy-two 
seats  had  been  transferred  to  the  county  and  metropolitan 
representation,  Pitt  proposed  that  a  second  sum  should  be  set 
apart  which  should  be  devoted  to  purchasing  on  similar  terms 
the  franchise  of  any  other  boroughs  which  either  were  or  might 
hereafter  be  decayed,  and  that  the  seats  so  acquired  should  be 
transferred  to  populous  unrepresented  towns  which  petitioned 
Parliament  for  representation.  This  part  of  the  system  was 
intended  to  be  permanent,  adapting  itself  to  all  future  local 
fluctuations  of  population,  working  spontaneously,  preventing 
the  possibility  of  the  aggregation  of  political  power  in  decayed 
places,  and  securing  a  steady  but  gradual  transfer  of  power  to 
the  chief  centres  of  population.  In  addition  to  the  enlargement 
of  the  electoral  body  which  would  result  from  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  great  towns,  Pitt  proposed  an  increase  of  the  county 
constituencies  by  the  enfranchisement  of  copyholders. 

This  curious  plan  appears  to  have  been  elaborated  in  con- 
junction with  the  Yorkshire  reformers,  and  it  was  introduced  in 
a  long  and  brilliant  speech.  It  met,  however,  with  very  little 
favour.  The  King  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  whole  project 
of  parliamentary  reform,  although  he  promised  Pitt  that  he 
would  not  use  his  influence  against  it.*  The  Cabinet  was  by 
no  means  unanimous  in  its  favour,  and  Pitt  did  not  take  the 
only  step  that  would  have  given  the  measure  a  real  chance  of 
Buccess*  He  introduced  it  as  the  head  of  the  Ministry,  but  he 
>  See  hie  letter  to  Pitt ;  Stanhope*!  Life  cf  IHtt,\.  ^.  w. 
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never  gare  the  smalleet  intimKtioa  tliAt  if  defeated  he  wonld 
resign  his  post.  The  Opposition  were  exceedingly  divided  on 
the  subject.  Xorth,  and  probably  most  of  the  members  of  his 
-ning  of  the  Coalition,  were  opposed  to  all  parliamentary  reform, 
and  among  the  Whigs  the  same  view  was  adopted  hy  Burke, 
Portland,  and  Fitzwilliam.  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  most  of  the 
Whigs  were  decided  reformers,  and  they  faUy  approved  of  the 
disfranchisement  of  decayed  boronghs  and  of  a  large  increase  of 
connty  representation.  But  although  Fox  voted  for  the  intro- 
dnction  of  the  Bill  he  was  implacably  hostile  to  the  purchase  of 
borough  seats,  which  was  its  leading  feature.  The  franchise,  he 
maintained,  was  not  a  property  bat  a  tmst,  and  he  declared 
that  be  never  would  consent  to  purchase  from  a  majority  <rf 
the  electors  what  belonged  equally  to  all.  The  measure  was 
defeated  in  its  very  first  stage.  Leave  to  introduce  it  was 
refused  by  248  votes  to  174. 

The  principle  of  purchasing  disfranchisement  with  money 
was  afterwards  applied  by  Pitt  on  a  large  scale  when  carrying 
the  Irish  Union.  Pitt  acknowledged  that  it  was  the  '  tender 
part' of  tho  Bill  ofl785,  but  he  pleaded  that  it  was  ahsolut.O 
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petitions  were  preBeoted  in  favour  of  reform  when  Pitt  moved 
the  introdnction  of  his  Bill,  snd  when  the  measure  was  defeated 
there  was  no  Berioos  expression  of  resentment  or  regret. 

Pitt  acted  on  the  qnestion  very  charactmBtdcally.  A  dis- 
tingnishing  feature  of  his  character  was  his  extreme  love  of 
power  without  any  corresponding  enthusiasm  for  particnlu: 
moasnres.  When  it  was  a  question  of  mdntaining  his  position 
no  man  showed  himself  mora  determined  and  inflexible.  When 
it  was  a  qaestion  of  carrying  oat  a  particnlar  line  of  policy  no' 
one  was  more  sensitive  to  opposition  and  more  ready  to  modify 
his  course.  He  had  made  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform  ] 
peculiarly  his  own.  He  had  described  in  the  strongest  and 
most  eloquent  terms  the  dangers  arising  from  the  existing 
defects  in  the  representative  system.  He  had  pledged  himself 
as  mimstep  to  introduce  a  scheme  for  reform,  and  he  had  now 
fulfilled  his  promise.  "With  all  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  his 
eloquence  he  proposed  a  plan  which  he  believed  would  be  final 
and  satisfactory,  but  it  had  been  defeated  in  its  very  first  stage. 
He  found  that  the  question  was  in  a  high  degree  difficult  and 
dangeron?,  and  that  it  was  one  on  which  public  ojnnion  was 
Teiy  languid,  and  he  at  once  decided  upon  his  course.  Fran 
this  time  be  completely  cast  it  aside,  and  to  the  day  of  his  death 
no  parliamentary  reformer  conld  ever  obtain  from  him  Uie 
smallest  assistance.  The  great  and  sudden  increase  of  mann- 
factoring  industry,  producing  new  agglomerations  of  poputstion, 
rapidly  oggraTObei  the  anomalies  of  the  representative  system, 
but  for  some  years  neither  party  in  Parliament  again  stirred 
the  question  of  reform.  At  length,  in  1790,  Henry  Flood 
iatrodaced  a  plan  for  increasing  the  county  representation ;  but 
Pitt,  while  declaring  that  his  own  sentiments  were  unchanged, 
pronounced  the  time  to  be  inopportune,  and  moved  and  carried 
an  adjonmment.  After  the  great  French  war  had  broken 
out,  the  qaestion  was  taken  np  bjr  Grey  with  the  support  of  the 
small  remnant  of  the  Whigs,  and  was  introdoced  in  1792,1793, 
and  1797 ;  but  Pitt,  now  supported  l^  an  overwhelming  weight 
of  pnblic  opinion,  opposed  ^  oonstitntional  changes  during  the 
war.  It  was  not  until  forty-six  years  after  tlie  motion  of  Pitt 
that  parliamentary  relivm  waa  again  introdoced  by  a  mitUBbex, 
and  when  it  triumphed  in  18S2  it  wu  thioi^h  •&  ws^ossn  cA. 
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popular  feeling  which  brought  the  country  to  the  very  verge  of 
revolution. 

Pitt  cannot,  I  think,  under  thecircnmGtances,  be  very  seriously 
blamed  for  having  abandoned  the  question,  though  a  man  of 
stronger  feelings  and  convictions,  exercising  for  so  many  years 
so  great  an  authority  over  English  politics,  would  have  certainly 
renewed  his  efforts  and  have  risked  somelbing  in  the  cause. 
Pitt,  however,  did  much  more  than  simply  abandon  it.  Rightly 
or  wrongly,  he  was  so  alarmed  at  the  danger  of  anarchy  spring- 
ing from  the  French  Revolution,  that  for  some  years  he  main- 
tained what  was  little  less  than  a  reign  of  terror  in  England 
directed  against  all  who  ventured  to  advocate  any  form  of  demo- 
cratic reform  or  to  maintain  any  independent  political  organi- 
sations in  the  country.  And  in  Ireland  his  policy  was  still  more 
questionable.  Great  as  were  the  abuses  of  the  English  parlia- 
mentary system  they  were  exceeded  by  those  wliicli  existed  in 
Ireland,  and  in  that  country  the  qnestion  of  parliamentary 
reform  was  one  of  vital  and  pressing  importance.  At  ona 
moment  the  idea  of  supporting  a  reform  of  the  Irish  Parliament 
seems  to  have  met  with  favour  in  bis  eyes,  but  it  was  speedily 
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gradual  abolition,  and  spoke  repeatedly  in  a  strain  of  the  Ixighest 
eloquence  on  the  subject.  Nothing  could  be  more  liberal,  more 
enlightened,  more  philanthropic,  than  the  sentiments  he  ex- 
pressed, and  his  speech  in  1792  was  perhaps  the  greatest  he 
ever  delivered.  But  Thurlow,  Dundas,  and  Lord  Liverpool  in 
his  Cabinet  were  advocates  of  the  slave  trade,  and  they  were 
supported  by  the  King.  The  French  Revolution  and  the  insur- 
rection in  St.  Domingo  cooled  the  public  feeling  on  the  subject, 
and  Pitt's  zeal  manifestly  declined.  He  never,  it  is  true, 
abandoned  the  cause;  he  spoke  uniformly  and  eloquently  in 
its  favour,  but  he  never  would  make  it  one  on  which  his 
ministry  depended.  He  suffered  Dundas  to  take  a  leading 
part  against  the  abolition.  He  suffered  the  cause  to  be  defeated 
year  after  year  by  men  who  would  have  never  dared  to  risk 
his  serious  displeasure,  and  he  at  the  same  time  exerted  all  his 
influence  with  the  abolitionists  to  induce  them  to  abstain  from 
pressing  the  question. 

This,  however,  was  not  all.  From  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
the  complete  naval  ascendency  of  England  almost  annihilated 
the  slave  trade  to  the  French  and  Dutch  colonies,  and  when 
those  colonies  passed  into  the  possession  of  England  the 
momentous  question  arose  whether  the  trade  which  had  so  long 
been  suspended  should  be  suffered  to  revive.  It  was  in  the 
power  of  Ktt  by  an  Order  of  Council  to  prevent  it,  but  he 
refused  to  take  this  course.  It  was  a  political  and  commercial 
object  to  strengthen  these  new  acquisitions,  and  as  they  had  so 
long  been  prevented  from  supplying  themselves  with  negpx)es 
they  were  ready  to  take  more  than  usual.  The  result  was  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  British  conquests  and  under  the  shelter  of 
the  British  flag,  the  slave  trade  became  more  active  than  ever. 
Wilberforce  declared,  in  January  1802,  that  it  had  been '  carried, 
especially  of  late  years,  to  a  greater  extent  than  at  any  former 
period  of  our  history.*  English  capital  flowed  largely  into  it. 
It  was  computed  that  under  the  administration  of  Pitt  the 
English  slave  trade  more  than  doubled,  and  that  the  number 
of  negroes  imported  annually  in  English  ships  rose  from  25,000 
to  57,000.* 

■  See  on  this  subject  two  yery  former  article  was  written  by  Cole- 
•iriking  articleB  in  the  Edinbwyh  ridge.  See,  too,  Wilberforce*8  Life, 
nniew,  July  1808,  April  J  814.    The      Hi.  20. 
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This  ccntinoed  without  abatement  for  abont  oeren  years. 
The  cause  of  abolition  bad  lost  much  of  its  popni&ritf,  and  in 
1800,  1801,  1802,  and  in  1603,  Wilberforce  tbonght  it  wise  to 
abstain  firom  bringing  it  forward  in  Parliament.  In  1804,  bow- 
ever,  it  was  determined  to  renew  tbe  straggle,  and  circumstances 
bad  become  in  some  respects  more  faroorable.  Tbe  Irifih  mem- 
bers, introduced  into  Parliament  by  tbe  Union,  were  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  suppresaion  of  tbe  slave  trade,  and  a  few  of 
the  West  Indian  planters,  fearing  the  competition  of  the  newly 
acquired  colonies,  began  to  desire  its  Buspension.  In  July  1804, 
Wilberforce,  encouraged  by  some  favourable  divisions  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  desired  to  bring  in  a  resolution  forbidding 
any  farther  importation  of  slaves  into  tbe  conquered  colonies, 
bat  Pitt  prevented  bim  from  doing  so  by  engaging  to  issue  a 
royal  proclaoiation  for  that  purpose.  For  more  than  a  year, 
however,  and  without  any  real  reason  being  assigned,  the  taiSl- 
ment  of  this  promise  was  delayed,  and  during  that  delay  thou- 
sands, if  not  tens  of  tbousands,  of  negroes  were  imported.  It 
was  not  until  September  1805  that  tbe  promised  Order  of 
Council  was    issued  which    first    seriously  checked   the    trade, 
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like  Wilberforce,  an  intimate  Mend  of  Pitt,  bat  he  too  had 
jMMsed  under  the  spell  of  his  personal  influence,  and  he  ascribed 
the  fSedlure  of  the  cause  during  the  later  days  of  Pitt  solely  to  the 
obstacles  which  the  minister  had  to  encounter  in  his  Cabinet,  in 
Parliament,  and  at  Court.^ 

Much  weight  must  be  given  to  these  testimonies.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  real  explanation  of  the  conduct  of  Pitt  is  to  be 
found  in  his  desire  to  subordinate  the  whole  question  to  com- 
mercial and  militaiy  considerations  during  a  dangerous  and 
exhausting  war,  and  also  in  his  uniform  and  characteristic 
desire  to  avoid  all  questions  which  might  bring  him  into  collision 
with  the  King,  outrun  public  opinion,  or  embarrass  or  imperil  his 
political  position.  The  fact,  however,  remains  that  for  seventeen 
years  after  the  most  powerful  minister  England  had  ever  known 
had  branded  the  slave  trade  as  immoral  and  detestable,  and  had 
advocated  its  immediate  abolition,  it  not  only  continued  without 
restraint,  but  also  enormously  developed.  There  is  probably 
little  or  no  exaggeration  in  the  statement  of  a  most  competent 
authority  on  the  question,  who  has  declared  that  ^  an  impartial 
judgment  must  now  regard  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt  as  the 
necessary  precursor  of  the  liberation  of  Africa,'  and  has  added 
that,  ^  had  he  perilled  his  political  existence  on  the  issue,  no 
rational  man  can  doubt  that  an  amount  of  guilt,  of  misery,  of 
disgrace,  and  of  loss  would  have  been  spared  to  England  and  to 
the  civilised  world  such  as  no  other  man  ever  had  it  in  his 
power  to  arrest.'  * 

At  length  Pitt  died  and  Fox  arrived  at  power,  and  he  at  once 
made  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  a  main  object  of  his  policy. 
The  war  was  still  raging.  The  King  and  royal  family  were 
still  hostile,  and,  like  Pitt,  Fox  had  opponents  of  abolition  in  his 
Cabinet ;  but,  unlike  Pitt,  he  was  so  earnest  in  the  cause  that 
his  followers  well  knew  that  he  would  risk  and  sacrifice  power 
rather  tiian  not  carry  it.  The  change  produced  by  this  persua- 
sion was  immediate.  A  measure,  introduced  by  the  Attorney- 
General  in  his  official  capacity,  was  speedily  carried,  forbidding 
British  subjects  from  taking  any  part  in  supplying  foreign 

»  Wilberforoe*8    lAfe^    vol.   iiL ;  «  Stephen's  Euayt  in  EeeUtiat- 

darkson's  Hikory  qf  the  Abolition      tioal  Biograj^hy,  pp.  49^,  495. 
^  ike  Blare  Trade.  U.  508-506. 
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powers,  whether  hostile  or  neutral,  with  slaves.  The  employment 
of  British  vessels,  seamen,  and  capital  in  the  foreign  slave  trade 
was  absolutelv  prohibited.  No  foreign  slave  ship  was  allowed 
to  be  fitted  out  in  British  ports,  and  the  Order  of  Council  which 
had  been  issued  preventing  the  importation  of  negroes  into  the 
Dutch  settlements  was  ratified  and  extended.  Another  Act, 
designed  to  prevent  any  sudden  temporaiy  increase  of  the 
British  slave  trade  that  might  arise  either  from  the  restriction 
of  the  foreign  trade  or  from  the  prospect  of  the  speedy  suppres- 
sion of  the  British  trade,  forbade  the  employment  in  the  traffic 
of  any  British  shipping  not  already  engaged  in  it.  A  Resolution, 
moved  by  Fox,  waa  then  carried  through  both  Houses,  pledging 
Parliament  to  proceed  with  all  practicable  expedition  to  the 
total  abolition  of  the  British  slave  trade,  and  an  address  was 
presented  to  the  King  requesting  him  to  negotiate  with  foreign 
powera  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  total  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  Fos  died  almost  immediately  after,  but  Lord 
Grenville,  who  succeeded  him,  lost  no  time  in  fulfilling  the 
pledge,  and  the  measure  which  Pitt  during  so  many  years  had 
refrained  from  carrying,  was  carried  in  1807,  with  little  or  no 
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It  most  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  the  legislative  union 
with  Ireland  is  the  one  great  domestic  measure  of  Pitt's  ministry 
that  remains,  and  Lord  Macaulay,  whose  estimate  of  Pitt's  Irish 
policy  is  widely  different  from  mine,  has  pronounced  its  original 
conception  to  be  Pitt's  chief  title  to  fame.  ^  It  is  only  just  to 
his  memory,'  writes  Macaulay, '  to  say  that  Pitt  formed  a  scheme 
of  policy  so  grand  and  so  simple,  so  righteous  and  so  humane, 
that  it  would  alone  entitle  him  to  a  high  place  among  statesmen. 
He  determined  to  make  Ireland  one  kingdom  with  England,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  relieve  the  Catholic  laity  from  civil  dis- 
abilities, and  to  grant  a  pubUc  maintenance  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy.  Had  he  been  able  to  carry  these  noble  designs 
into  effect  the  Union  would  have  been  a  union  indeed.' 

It  appears  to  me  scarcely  possible  to  form  a  more  erroneous 
judgment.  A  legislative  tmion  had  long  been  a  familiar  subject 
of  political  discussion,  and  Pitt,  like  Fox  and  almost  all  the 
more  conspicuous  Irish  politicians,  had  long  seen  the  necessity 
of  carrying  Catholic  emancipation.  That  measure  had  year  after 
year  been  debated  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  the  favourite 
argument  against  it  had  been  the  danger  of  Catholic  pre- 
ponderance in  a  separate  Parliament.  The  payment  of  the 
priests  had  been  also  more  than  once  discussed  in  the  Irish 
Parliament.  The  three  measures  were  in  fact  among  the  com- 
monplaces of  Irish  political  speculation,  and  the  idea  of  com- 
bining them  was  so  far  from  being  a  sign  of  extraordinary 
original  genius,  that  it  could  hardly  have  been  missed  by  the 
most  incapable  statesman.  The  Union  was  a  measure  which 
gave  great  scope  for  statesmanship,  but  this  was  not  in  its  con- 
ception but  in  its  execution.  Had  the  extinction  of  the  Irish 
Legislature  been  effected  without  exciting  sentiments  of  resent- 
ment and  humiliation  in  the  country ;  had  the  difficult  task  of 
bringing  the  Catholics  within  the  circle  of  the  Constitution 
been  promptly,  prudently,  and  successfully  accomplished,  the 
measure  would  indeed  have  been  a  feat  of  the  highest  states- 
manship. But  judged  by  such  tests  as  these  the  legislative 
union  of  1800  was  the  most  miserable  of  failures.  Carried  by 
gross  corruption,  at  a  time  when  the  country  was  under  martial 
law,  without  a  dissolution,  and  in  opposition  to  evident  mani-» 
festations  of  popular  opinion,  it  arrayed  against  itself  almost  all 
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the  genina,  patriotism,  and  virtae  of  Ireland,  and  it  left  endur- 
ing animo^tiea  behind  it.  One  class  was,  however,  in  some 
degree  in  its  favour.  Hopes  amonnting  to  a  pledge  hod  been 
held  out  to  the  Catholic  priests  that  the  Union  would  be  im- 
mediately followed  by  emancipatiou.  At  the  time  when  Pitt 
authorised  these  communications  to  be  made  he  was  perfectly 
aware  of  the  sentiments  of  the  King  on  the  subject,  and  he  com- 
municated with  the  CathoHcs  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
King,  and  without  having  taken  any  measure  to  secure  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  pledge.  There  is  no  doabt  that  he  stncerel/ 
desired  to  fulfil  it,  bnt  when  the  Union  was  carried  he  found 
the  obstacles  to  emancipation  greater  than  be  soppoeed.  The 
King's  mind  especially  was  so  set  against  it  that  the  mere  agita- 
tion of  it  produced  a  temporary  return  of  his  insanity.  Very 
reluctantly,  and  probably  chiefly  under  the  influence  of  Lord 
Grenville,  Pitt  recognised  the  plain  and  stringent  obligation  of 
honour,  and  resigned  his  oflSce,  bnt  a  month  had  not  passed 
before  he  promised  tjie  King  that  he  would  abandon  the  cause 
of  the  Catholics,  and  when  he  retomed  to  power  it  was  as  a  de- 
termined adversary  of  their  emancipation.     From  that  day  their 
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tlie  merit  belongs  to  Pitt.  During  two  most  critical  years, 
when  the  whole  safety  of  the  country  depended  on  the  navy, 
be  maintained  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty  his  perfectly 
inefficient  brother,  Lord  Chatham  ;  and  Lord  St.  Vincent,  who 
was  the  one  really  great  naval  minister  daring  the  war,  owed 
his  position  not  to  Pitt,  but  to  Addington. 

Pitt  was,  in  truth,  beyond  all  things  a  parliamentary 
minister,  and  in  provinces  that  lay  outside  the  parliamentary 
arena  he  showed  very  little  real  superiority.  The  great  social 
problems  arising  from  the  sudden  development  of  the  factory 
system,  which  began  in  his  time,  never  appear  to  have  for  a 
moment  occupied  his  thoughts.  To  the  terrible  and  growing 
evils  of  the  English  Poor  Law  system  he  was  so  blind  that 
he  urged  that  parish  relief  should  be  given  as  ^  a  matter  of 
right  or  honour,'  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  of  the 
recipient.  In  this  way,  he  said,  a  large  family  will  become 
a  blessing  and  not  a  curse,  and  ^  a  proper  line  of  distinction ' 
will  be  drawn  *  between  those  who  are  able  to  provide  for  them- 
selves by  their  labour,  and  those  who,  after  having  enriched 
their  country  with  a  number  of  children,  have  a  claim  upon  its 
assistance  for  their  support.'  ^ 

In  the  disposal  of  his  vast  and  various  patronage,  no 
minister  showed  himself  more  perfectly  and  uniformly  indif- 
ferent to  the  interests  of  science  and  literature.  The  touching 
and  discriminating  kindness  with  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  so 
often  turned  aside  in  the  most  anxious  moments  of  his  career 
to  smoothe,  by  judicious  patronage,  or  out  of  the  small  funds  at 
his  disposal,  the  path  of  struggling  or  neglected  genius,  was 
wholly  alien  to  the  character  of  Pitt.  In  his  relations  with 
those  with  whom  he  came  in  immediate  contact,  he  was  an 
amiable  and  kindly  man,  but  he  never  showed  the  slightest 
wish  to  recognise  any  form  of  struggling  talent,  or  to  employ 
his  patronage  for  any  other  object  than  the  support  of  his 
political  interests,  or  the  gratification  of  his  political  friends. 
He  had  himself  some  literary  tastes,  but  they  appear  to  have  only 
touched  the  surface  of  his  nature.  No  man  knew  better  the  art 
of  embellishing  a  peroration  or  pointing  a  repartee  with  a  Latin 

>  Pari  But,  TXjoL  710.    Seo  too  Wade's  Hut,  of  the  Middle  and  Working 
OfMiFi^  pp.  90-96. 
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qaotatioQ,  and  in  the  parliamentary  circles  of  the  eighteenth 
centary  tMa  art  was  prized  as  the  very  highest  result  of  educa- 
tion, but  he  was  quite  withoat  Fox's  power  of  casting  off  the 
ambitions  of  politics  and  finding  in  books  a  sufficient  aliment 
for  his  nature.  He  was  a  politician  and  nothing  more.  OEGce 
was  to  him  the  all  in  all  of  life ;  not  its  sordid  fruits,  for  to  these 
he  was  wholly  indifferent ;  not  the  opportunity  which  it  gives 
of  advocating  and  advancing  great  causes ;  for  this  he  cared 
much  too  little ;  but  the  excitement  and  exultation  which  the 
possession  and  ekilfnl  exercise  of  power  can  give  was  to  lum 
the  highest  of  pleasures.  It  was,  as  he  truly  said, '  the  pride 
of  his  heart  and  the  pleasure  of  his  lifb.' 

Parliamentary  talents  under  a  parliamentary  government  are 
often  extravagantly  overrated,  and  the  type  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  describe,  though  combining  great  qualities  both 
of  intellect  and  character,  is  not,  I  think,  of  the  very  highest 
order.  Under  such  a  government  Pitt  was  indeed  pre-eminently 
formed  to  be  a  leader  of  men,  capable  alike  of  directing,  control- 
ling and  inspiring,  of  impressing  the  imagination  of  nations, 
of  steering  the  bark  of  the  Stat«  in  times  of  great  difficulty 
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and  single-minded  patriotism  there  can,  indeed,  I  believe,  be  no 
doubt.  ^  For  personal  parity,  disinterestedness,  integrity,  and 
loTe  of  his  country,' wrote  Wilberforce,  *  I  have  never  known  his 
equal/  ^  He  was  not  a  statesman  who  would  ever  have  raised 
dangerous  questions,  or  embarrassed  foreign  negotiations,  or 
trammelled  his  country  in  times  of  war,  or  appealed  to  subversive 
passions  or  class  hatreds  in  order  to  climb  into  power,  or  to  win 
personal  or  party  advantages.  But  the  love  of  power,  which 
was  so  dominant  a  feature  in  his  character,  though  it  never  led 
him  to  take  a  course  directly  injurious  to  his  country,  did,  I 
think,  undoubtedly  more  than  once  lead  him  to  cast  aside  too 
lightly  great  causes  which  might  have  benefited  her.  A  certain 
want  of  heart,  a  deficiency  of  earnestness  and  self-sacrifice,  is 
veiy  apparent  in  his  career.  Perhaps  with  a  warmer  nature  he 
would  not  have  so  generally  preserved  that  balance  of  intellect 
which  was  pre-eminent  among  his  merits. 

His  ministry  between  the  defeat  of  the  Coalition  and  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts — that  which  preceded  and  that  which  followed  the  question 
of  the  regency.  The  first  period  was  by  far  the  more  prosperous. 
It  was  adorned  by  the  great  financial  measures  I  have  enume- 
rated and  by  the  commercial  treaty  with  France  ;  and  the  nation 
which  imagined  itself  ruined  by  the  loss  of  America  and  by  the 
magnitude  of  its  debt,  naturally  exaggerated  the  part  which 
political  measures  bore  in  its  retumiog  prosperity.  With  the 
single  exception  of  the  Westminster  scrutiny,  Pitt's  parlia- 
mentary management  was  at  this  time  almost  perfect.  He  was 
at  once  firm  and  conciliatory,  and  he  showed  in  the  highest 
measure  aH  the  gifts  of  tact,  temper,  presence  of  mind,  know- 
ledge of  the  dispositions  and  feelings  of  Parliament.  In  addition 
to  his  defeats  about  the  Westminster  scrutiny  and  about  the 
Irish  commercial  propositions,  a  proposal  of  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, the  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  to  fortify  Plymouth 
and  Portsmouth  was  rejected  in  the  beginning  of  1786  by  the 
casting  vote  of  the  Speaker.  It  was  a  project  which  was  suggested 
by  the   humiliating   panic   which    the    French   and   Spanish 

'  Wilberforce*8  Life^  ill.  249,  250.      bj  George  Rose  on  retarning  from 
Gee  too  the  touching  Udcb  written      Pitt's  funeral,  IU»ft'*  DVarw,  ^/IS^. 
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fleets  had  during  the  tost  war  Bpread  along  tlie  coast,  but 
tbe  old  English  dread  of  bftiracka  and  fortified  places  was 
not  extinct ;  the  Whig  Opposition  did  not  disdain  to  appeal  to 
it,  and  the  proposed  fortifications  were  absurdly  described  as 
dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  England,  strongholds  for  Bepsratiug 
Boldiers  from  their  fellow-conntiymen,  Beminariea  for  Praetorian 
bands.      The  defeai  it,  appear  to  have  at  all 

weakened  the  mini  icy  of  one  unpopular  pro- 

posal to  have   din  larity  of  Pitt.      English 

opinion  8t.rongly  ai  rted   him,  and   Scotland, 

which  was  advanci  ipidly  in  prosperity,  was 

gratified  by  the  asc  is,     A  measure  proposed 

by  that  statesman  irried  without   difficulty, 

restoring  tbe  estates  that  had  been  forfeited  in  the  rebellion  of 
1745,  contributed  to  efface  the  last  lines  of  division  that  the 
disputed  succession  had  left  in  Scotch  life.  It  was  a  meaaore 
which  bad  previously  been  contemplated  by  North  and  would 
probably  have  been  carried  into  eSect  by  him  if  his  ministiy 
had  lasted ;  >  but  there  was  a  peculiar  felicity  in  its  &lling  to 
the  ministry  of  Pitt,  whose  father,  by  arming  the  Highlanders 
and  leading  them  to  gloiy  under  the  British  flag,  had  done  so 
much  to  dispel  their  lingering  Jacobitism.  It  was  arranged 
that  the  heirs  to  the  forfeited  estates  should  compensate  the 
Government  for  the  sums  employed  by  it  in  improvements  and 
in  the  liquidation  of  encumbrances,  and  the  sums  derived  &om 
this  source  were  to  be  devoted  chiefly  to  the  completion  of  a 
work  of  great  national  importance — a  canal  to  join  the  Firth  of 
Forth  with  the  Firth  of  Clyde. 

Tbe  question  of  Indian  government,  which  had  been  the 
ostensible  cause  of  the  downfall  of  the  preceding  Administration, 
was  settled  for  the  present,  by  the  enactment  in  a  slightly  modi- 
6ed  form  of  the  Bill  which  Pitt  had  nnsnccessfuUy  introduced 
into  the  last  Parliament.  It  was  a  measure  which  differed  more 
in  form  than  in  substance  from  that  of  Fox,  and,  while  it  avoided 
the  mistake  of  placing  ludian  patron^e  avowedly  in  the  hands 
of  tbe  English  minister,  it  in  reality  gave  him  perhaps  eren 
greater  power  than  the  previous  Bill.     The  Company's  home 

'  Adolph(«,lT.l3i-U0, 
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gOFemment,  conaistmg  of  the  Court  of  Directors  and  the  Court 
<if  Proprietors,  remained,  bat  o^er  them  was  placed  a  Board  of 
Contxol  appointed  by  the  King,  holding  office  daring  pleasure, 
and  consisting  of  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  four  other  members  of  the  Privy  Council. 
This  body  was  unpaid  and  it  had  no  patronage;  but  it  was 
empowered  to  superintend,  control,  and  amend  the  whole  civil 
end  military  goyemment  of  the  Company;  to  examine  all 
aoooimts,  instructions,  and  despatches,  and  even  in  some  cases  to 
tnmimit  orders  to  India  without  the  inspection  of  the  Directors. 
A  Committee  of  Secrecy,  consisting  of  not  more  than  three 
members,  was  to  be  formed  out  ol  the  Directors,  and  when  the 
Board  of  Control  issued  orders  requiring  secrecy,  the  Committee 
of  Secrecy  was  to  transmit  those  orders  to  India  without  inform- 
ing the  other  Directors.  The  Court  of  Proprietors  at  the  same 
time  lost  its  chief  governing  faculty,  for  it  could  no  longer 
annul  or  modify  any  proceeding  of  the  Court  of  Directors  which 
had  received  the  approbation  of  the  Board  of  Control.  A 
tribunal  was  established  for  trying  in  England  abuses  that 
took  place  in  India,  and  there  was  an  extraordinary  provision 
making  it  obligatory  upon  the  servants  of  the  Company  to 
declare  truly  upon  oath  and  under  severe  penalties  the  amount 
of  property  they  had  brought  from  India.  The  authority  of  the 
Governor-General  and  Council  over  the  Subordinate  Presidencies 
of  Madras  and  Bombay  was  greatly  enlarged.  Numerous  in- 
ternal regulations  were  made  relating  to  the  affairs  of  India,  and 
several  of  them  were  adopted  substantially  from  Fox's  Bill,  and 
the  measure  also  contained  clauses  restricting  the  patronage  of 
the  Directors  and  making  retrenchments  in  the  Company's 
establishments.  The  patronage  of  India  was  in  general  left  to  • 
the  Directors,  but  the  Governor-General,  the  Presidents  and 
Members  of  all  the  Councils,  were  to  be  chosen  subject  to  the 
King^s  approbation,  and  it  was  at  any  time  to  be  in  the  power  of 
the  E[ing  to  remove  them.^ 

The  Bill  was  hotly  opposed,  chiefly  on  the  two  somewhat 
conflicting  grounds  of  the  immense  accession  of  power  which 
the  establishment  of  the  Board  of  Control  must  give  to  the 

»  24  Goo.  HL  a  25;  Mill'i  IRtt.  0/ BHtuh  India, \)odl n.  ^Vu 
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Crown,  and  of  the  inefiSciency  of  a  system  wbich  gave  tlie  power 
of  direction  and  command  to  one  hoij  and  tbe  nommation  of 
the  officials  who  were  entpisted  with  the  task  of  carrying  ont 
those  commande  to  aiiother.  Several  amendmenta  sa^ested 
by  the  Opposition  were  accepted  by  Pitt,  uid  the  measare  was 
finally  carried  by  a  great  majority.  In  1786  the  Bection  obliging 
servants  of  the  Company  to  deliver  inventories  of  their  pro- 
perty was  rejwaled;  a  few  new  regulations  were  made  in 
the  condncfc  of  trials  for  offences  committed  in  India,'  and  by 
later  Acts  some  other  slight  changes  were  made ;  bnt  on  the 
whole  the  system  of  double  government  established  by  the  Act 
of  1784  continued  to  direct  Indian  affairs  till  tbe  abolition  of 
the  Company  in  1858.  For  the  next  few  yeais  discossions 
relating  to  India  were  chiefly  of  a  retrospective  character  re- 
lating to  tbe  proceedings  of  Warren  Hastings — a  great  and 
intricate  question,  which  only  arrived  at  its  final  stages  after  the 
period  I  bare  selected  for  the  termination  of  this  history,  and 
into  which  it  is,  therefore,  not  my  intention  to  enter. 

Though  the  period  we  are  considering,  if  compaied  with 
that  which  preceded  it  and  with  that  which  immediately  fol- 
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now  seized  two  Dutcli  forts  whicli  commanded  the  river,  and  a 
great  Austrian  army,  accompanied  by  lai^  trains  of  artillery, 
was  ordered  to  march  to  the  Netherlands.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Dutch  broke  down  the  dykes  round  the  fort  of  Lillo,  which 
the  Austrians  had  seized,  an  imperial  vessel  in  the  Scheldt  was 
fired  at,  and  the  Dutch  strained  all  their  resources  to  raise  a 
powerful  army.  A  number  of  minor  claims  against  Holland 
were  at  the  same  time  raised,  and  the  Empress  of  Russia,  who 
was  now  in  close  alliance  with  Joseph,  notified  to  the  States  her 
intention  of  supporting  the  Emperor.  For  a  time  a  European 
war  seemed  inevitable,  but  France  warmly  supported  the 
Republic,  and,  her  mediation  being  at  last  accepted,  the 
dispute  was  settled  by  the  Treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  which  was 
signed  on  November  8,  1785.  The  States  acknowledged  the 
Emperor's  absolute  and  independent  sovereignty  over  that 
portion  of  the  Scheldt  which  flowed  through  the  Austrian 
Netherlands  from  Antwerp  to  the  limits  of  Saftingen,  but  on 
the  rest  of  the  river  the  exclusive  sovereignty  of  the  States  was 
fiilly  recognised  accordiog  to  the  Treaty  of  Mtinster,  and  the 
Emperor  agreed  to  abandon  all  claim  to  Maestricht  and  the 
surrounding  country,  on  receiving  an  indemnity  of  ten  millions 
of  guilders.  A  few  slight  rectifications  of  territory  were  at 
the  same  time  made,  a  few  small  fortresses  were  dismantled,  and 
the  contracting  parties  formally  renounced  all  further  preten- 
tions that  either  might  have  against  the  other.* 

The  dismantling  of  fortresses  which  took  place  through  the 
policy  of  Joseph  II.  had  some  years  later  a  considerable  efiect 
in  rendering  the  French  conquest  of  the  Netherlands  rapid  and 
easy.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  parts  of  the  arrangement 
that  was  concluded  at  Fontainebleau  was  that  as  the  Dutch  posi- 
tively refused  to  pay  the  full  sum  of  ten  millions  of  guilders 
which  was  demanded  by  the  Emperor,  the  French  undertook 
themselves  to  pay  nearly  half  of  it.  It  is  hardly  surprising  that 
such  a  proceeding  should  have  been  unpopular  in  France,  and 
that  Parisian  opinion  should  have  attributed  it  to  the  Queen, 
who  was  thus,  it  was  said,  without  the  smallest  claim  of  justice 
or  policy,  pouring  French  gold  into  the  cofiers  of  her  brother. 

'  AfHwal  Begiiter,  1784-6,  p.  242 ;  De  FlaMan,  La  Diplomatie  Fran^aise; 
AdolpbuB,  iv.  180-185. 
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The  payment,  however,  perhaps  saved  France  the  greater  ex- 
penditare  of  another  war,  and  it  certainly  tcnd£>d  to  strengthen 
that  close  connection  between  Franco  and  Holland  which  had 
been  reoenlly  estftblifihed,  and  which  it  had  become  one  of  the 
chief  ends  of  French  diplomacy  to  maintain.  The  Treaty  of 
Fontainebleou  ivaa  at  once  followed  by  a  close  military  and 
commercial  alliance  nd  Holland.     Each  State 

gnarant«ed  the  oth  of  all  its  tcrritoriea,  and 

engaged  to  assist  icked,  by  specified  contin- 

gents on  land  and  bonnd  itself  to  place  the 

snbjectB  of  the  othei  the  most  favoured  nation, 

to  give  the  other  on  tance  both  in  counsel  and 

sncconr,  to  agree  t*  egotiations  that  could  be 

detrimental  to  the  otner,  lu  ■  notice  to  the  other  of  any  such 
negotiations  as  soon  as  they  were  proposed. 

This  treaty  of  alliance  was  condnded  on  November  10, 1785, 
and  ratified  on  the  following  Christmas  Day.  It  showed  clearly 
that  the  star  of  England  had  for  the  present  paled,  and  it  was  a  very 
serious  blow  to  her  influence  in  Europe.  One  of  her  oldest  and 
closest  allies,  one  of  the  chief  maritime  powers  of  the  world,  >'»d 
thus  detached  herself  from  the  English  connection,  thrown  her 
influence  into  the  scale  of  France,  and  virtually  become  a  party 
to  the  Bourbon  Family  Compact.  In  the  eloquent  and  ominous 
words  of  a  contemporary  observer:  'All  the  systems  of  policy 
which  had  been  pursued  for  two  centuries  by  the  maritime 
powers  in  the  support  of  a  balance  of  power,  all  the  conventions, 
treaties,  and  ties  of  union  between  them  founded  on  the  seem- 
ingly  unfailing  principles  of  a  common  interest,  common  views, 
common  religion,  foreign  danger,  and  common  defence,  were 
now  at  once  done  away  with  and  dissolved.' ' 

The  Franco-Dutch  alliance  was  one  of  the  results  of  the  enmity 
which  had  broken  out  between  England  and  Holland  during  the 
American  War,  but  like  that  enmity  it  maybe  ultimately  traced 
to  the  rivalry  between  the  two  great  factions  into  which  Dutch 
politics  were  divided.  The  party  attached  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  the  hereditary  Stadholder,  was  steadily  friendly  to  the 
English  alliance,  but  the  more  republican,  or,  as  it  called  itself, 
'the  patriotic  party,'  was  actively  supported  by  France,  and  to 
'  J»air«(J?(yi*(w,n84-6.pp.  137-139. 
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the  growing  influence  of  that  party  both  the  war  against  England 
and  the  Treaty  of  Fontainebleau  must  be  mainly  ascribed.  The 
dissension  had  grown  np  in  the  long  minority  that  preceded  the 
accession  to  power  in  1766  of  the  reigning  Stadholder,  Wil- 
liam y.y  and  it  had  been  much  deepened  by  the  feebleness  of 
that  Prince.  No  part,  indeed,  of  the  great  governing  qualities 
d  mind  and  character  which  made  the  elder  branch  of  the  House 
of  Orange  the  most  illustrious  ruling  famUy  of  its  age  had 
descended  to  the  younger  branch  which  followed  the  death  of 
King  William  HI.  of  England.  It  is  probable  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  *  patriotic  party '  would  have  gladly  abolished  the 
hereditary  Stadholdership,  but  the  leaders  usually  professed 
tiiemselves  ready  to  support  the  existing  constitution,  with 
modifications  which  would  have  deprived  the  Prince  of  Orange 
of  almost  all  real  weight  in  the  State.  They  wished  him  to 
have  no  seat  in  any  college  of  the  Republic.  They  desired  to 
separate  his  office  from  that  of  Captain-General  which  gave  him 
command  of  the  army,  and  also  to  abolish  the  'B^glements' 
which  gave  him  in  the  three  provinces  of  Utrecht,  Overyssel, 
and  Guelderland,  the  direct  appointment  of  the  magistrates  of 
towns.  The  two  parties  were  nearly  balanced.  In  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  1785  numerous  'free  companies*  supporting  the 
*  patriotic '  party  appeared  in  arms,  and  in  several  of  the  chief 
towns  there  were  disturbances  almost  amounting  to  revolution. 
In  the  September  of  this  year  the  Stadholder  was  obliged  to 
abandon  the  Hague,  but  Guelderland  and  some  other  portions  of 
the  Netherlands  still  warmly  supported  him.  A  year  later  the 
Stadholder,  with  the  full  assent  of  the  States  of  Guelderland, 
subdued  the  towns  of  Elburg  and  Hattem,  in  that  province, 
which  had  revolted  against  them ;  and  the  States  of  Holland, 
with  only  two  dissentient  voices,  assuming  a  right  which  they 
did  not  possess  over  a  neighbouring  province,  suspended  the 
Stadholder  from  the  office  of  Captain-General. 

These  events  produced  an  extreme  and  general  agitation. 
Sir  James  Harris,  the  English  minister,  was  indefatigable  in 
supporting  by  his  counsel  and  influence  the  party  of  the  Stad« 
holder,  and  he  organised  the  resistance  to  the  French  party 
with  great  skill  and  success.  In  September  1786,  however, 
when  the  States  of  Holland  deprived  the  Prvac^  oC  Qt%\\^<^ 
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of  his  militaiy  aathoiit^,  the  prospect  seemed  extremely  dark. 
Groningen  and  Oveiyssel,  Harris  wrote,  were  irrecoDcilably  lost 
to  the  House  of  Orange.  Utrecht  might  at  any  moment 
abandon  her  allegiance.  In  Friesland  the  contest  ran  reiy 
high,  bnt  the  majority  in  the  States  seemed  nnfarourably  dis- 
posed. Even  Zealand,  which  had  been  wannly  attached  to  the 
Stadholder,  seemed  swerving  from  the  cause.  French  money 
was  abundantly  distribated ;  the  leaders  of  the  patriotic  faction 
held  meetings  at  the  hoaee  of  the  French  ambassador,  and  it  was 
genertdly  believed  that  they  intended,  by  the  advice  and  with  the 
eapport  of  France,  to  deprive  the  Stadholder  of  his  office  and  to 
declare  that  it  should  no  longer  be  hereditary  in  the  Hoase  of 
Orange.  French  diplomatists  openly  said  that  an  hereditaiy 
Stadholder  was  of  too  new  a  creation  to  have  acquired  a  con- 
stitutional sanction  ;  that  it  never  had  the  approbation  of  the 
whole  Republic,  and  that,  as  it  was  broaght  about  hy  a  revolQ' 
tion,  it  might  be  destroyed  in  the  same  manner. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  had  already  appealed  for  help  to  Frede- 
rick the  Great  of  Prussia,  but  the  old  sovereign  showed  little  or 
no  disposition  to  take  any  serious  part  in  the  dispute.     He  died. 
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measures  necessary  for  the  restoration  of  the  Stadholder  to  his 
full  powers  were  agreed  upon,  and  England  bound  herself  to 
prepare  forty  ships  of  the  line  to  support  Prussia,  and  to  declare 
war  against  any  power  which  attempted  to  interfere  with  her 
enterprise.  In  Holland,  Sir  James  Harris  took  an  extremely 
active  part,  and  large  sums  of  English  money  were  expended  in 
arming  the  supporters  of  the  Stadholder.^  It  soon  appeared 
that  the  attitude  of  Prussia  had  a  decisive  effect,  and  that  a 
great  proportion  of  the  people  were  on  the  side  of  the  House  of 
Orange  and  rather  favoured  than  resented  the  invasion.  Utrecht, 
which  had  been  prominent  in  its  resistance  to  the  Prince,  sur- 
rendered without  a  blow.  The  Stadholder,  after  an  absence  of 
two  years,  returned  to  the  Hague.  The  horses  were  taken  from 
his  carriage  when  he  was  still  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  he  was 
drawn  in  by  the  corps  of  Orange  burghers  amid  demonstrations 
of  the  most  enthusiastic  welcome.  Great  crowds  wearing  orange 
flowers  and  ribbons  thronged  the  streets,  and  the  colour  which 
had  long  been  proscribed  streamed  from  every  window.  On 
October  10  the  work  was  completed  by  the  surrender  of 
Amsterdam.  England  now  declared  that  she  would  defend  the 
Stadholder  if  he  were  attacked,  and  her  fleets  were  at  once  pre- 
pared for  action,  while  France,  which  was  rapidly  approaching 
her  Revolution,  shrank  from  open  intervention.  The  victory  was 
used  with  much  moderation.  A  few  magistrates  were  deposed ; 
a  few  officers  were  cashiered ;  a  few  conspicuous  members  of  the 
*  patriotic '  party  were  exiled,  but  a  general  amnesty  calmed  the 
minds  of  men,  and  an  '  Act  of  Mutual  Guarantee  of  the  Seven 
United  Provinces,'  signed  by  the  various  States,  declared  it  to 
be  an  essential  part  of  the  Dutch  Constitution  that  the  here- 
ditary dignities  of  Stadholder,  Captain-General,  and  Admiral- 
Greneral,  should  be  vested  in  the  House  of  Orange. 

Changes  in  constitutions  effected  by  foreign  intervention  are 
rarely  lasting,  for  they  commonly  turn  the  national  feeling 
against  the  ascendant  party.  In  a  fewyears^  however,  the  storm 
of  the  French  Revolutiou  swept  over  the  Dutch  Republic,  and  it 
not  only  effaced  the  old  lines  of  party  division,  but  also  almost 

>  Malmethufy    Diariet,    ii.    355,  of  the  power  of  the  Stadholder,  see 

867,  372.    On  the  determiDation  of  the  Auckland  Ofrreipondomsc^  i.  195, 

Pitt  to  declare  war  against  France  if  20L 
that  power  opposed  the  xestoiatioa 
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destroyed  the  aDunositieB  and  passiona  of  former  conflicts.  Mr 
James  HamB  wsa  created  Tjord  Malmesbnry  as  a  rewttrd  for  Ids 
serriceB  daring  the  events  that  have  been  described,  «ad  English 
statesmen  had  every  reason  to  congratnlat«  themselves  on  th© 
iBsne  of  the  conflict.  The  menacing  alliance  between  France 
and  Holland  was  dissolved.  The  party  which  most  valued  the 
English  connection  regained  its  ascendency.  By  a  treaty  of 
mntoal  defence  between  Great  Britain  and  the  States-General, 
which  was  signed  in  April  1788,  England  gnaranteed  the  here- 
ditary Stadholdership  to  tJie  Hoase  of  Orange,  and  in  the  same 
year  the  triple  alliance  of  Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Pnissia  was  oigned,  which  dnring  the  following  years  exercised 
a  great  influence  on  Enropean  afiairs.  The  policy  of  France 
was  for  the  present  completely  defeated,  and  in  Holland  as  well 
as  in  America  her  efforts  to  stimnkte  democratic  revolation 
reacted  powerfully  and  fatally  apon  herself.' 

The  position  of  the  Austrian  Netlierlands  continoed,  how- 
ever, to  be  a  matter  of  much  disquietude  to  the  small  number  of 
English  statesmen  who  watched  with  real  care  and  knowledge 
the  affairs  of  the  Continent.*    The  arrangement  of  the  Peace  of 
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peculiarly  easy.  It  was  intended  to  secure  the  concurrence  of 
the  two  powers  in  resisting  any  French  encroachments;  to 
make  it  impossible,  or  at  least  very  unlikely,  that  a  country 
of  extreme  strategical  importance  should  be  governed  by  a 
sovereign  devoted  to  French  interests,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
faring  the  Emperor,  whose  chief  dominions  lay  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  Ckmtinent,  into  close  union  and  connection  with  the 
maritime  powers.  As  might,  however,  have  been  expected, 
Austria  finding  herself  the  stronger  power  in  a  divided  and 
restricted  dominion,  soon  made  it  her  main  object  to  emancipate 
herself  from  her  restraints,  and  the  repudiation  of  the  Barrier 
Treaty  by  Joseph  II.  completely  destroyed  this  part  of  the 
system  established  by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.  The  Emperor 
now  treated  the  Austrian  Netherlands  as  if  they  were  in 
exactly  the  same  relation  to  him  as  his  hereditary  states,  and 
he  entered  into  a  course  of  hostilities  with  the  very  power 
which  the  Austrian  dominion  in  Flanders  was  intended  chiefly 
to  protect. 

Another  project  speedily  followed.  Joseph  endeavoured  to 
obtain  by  negotiation  the  object  at  which  his  mother  had  long 
aimed  by  war,  the  annexation  of  Bavaria  to  his  dominions.  In 
1785  he  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Elector  Palatine  for 
an  exchange  of  territory  of  the  most  extensive  kind.  The 
Elector  was  to  cede  to  Austria,  Bavaria  and  the  Upper  Palati- 
nate with  the  Principalities  of  Neuburg,  Sulzbach,  and  the 
Landgravate  of  Leuchtenberg,  receiving  in  return  the  Austrian 
Netherlands  with  the  title  of  King.  The  Empress  of  Bussia 
favoured  the  exchange,  and  France  was  to  be  pacified  by  the 
cession  of  Namur  and  of  Luxemburg.  But  Frederick  the 
Great,  who  saw  clearly  that  the  acquisition  of  Bavaria  and  the 
Palatinate  would  give  Austria  an  overwhelming  preponderance 
in  Germany,  and  that  the  acquisition  of  Luxemburg  by  the 
French  might  greatly  imperil  his  own  dominions,  succeeded  in 
defeating  the  project,  and  under  his  influence  the  Grerman 
Confedemtion  for  the  common  defence  of  the  German  Constitu- 
tion was  formed  in  1785.  This  was  the  last  and  by  no  means 
the  least  considerable  of  his  many  triumphs.^ 

'See    De     Flassan,   JHotonuOie      PUfUtieal  Sytt&m  of  Enrope,  ii.  50^1 ; 
Uram^miie,   tL    876-378  ;     Heeren*8      Malmeshufi  Diariet^  U.  102-106. 
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All  tliese  things  had  naturally  nnsettled  and  alienated  the 
Flemish  Bubjects  of  .Joseph.  They  had  caught  no  Bmall  measara 
of  the  democratic  and  unquiet  spirit  which  was  spreading 
npidly  through  Europe,  and  the  suppression  of  some  convents 
and  ecclesiastical  schools,  the  remcrval  of  a  university  from 
IiOiiTain  to  Brvissela,  an  edict  of  toleration  which  offended  the 
eccleBiastical  powers,       '  '         "  hasty  and  ill-considered 

innovations  which   tr  annulled   some   of  the 

ancient  privileges  of  i  ncreased  the  discontent. 

In  1786  and  1787  tl  tumults  at  Louvain  and 

Brussels,  nnd  secret  ramify  through  the  pro- 

rinces.     The  actual  c  ake  place  till  abont  two 

years  later,  but  thoro  ■  udant  signs  of  danger  in 

the  country  which  haa  su  wu  lu'.'ed  the  centre  and  the 
Bonice  of  great  European  confla^frations. 

As  yet,  however,  these  things  scarcely  disturbed  the  calm 
sea  of  English  politics.  Nor  was  English  opinion  at  ^rst  at  all 
moved  by  the  revival  of  the  Eastern  question  and  the  declara- 
tion of  war  by  Turkey  against  Russia  in  August  1787.  Foreign 
politics,  which  a  few  years  later  became  so  prominent,  were  now 
scarcely  mentioned  in  Parliament,  and  the  ascendency  of  Pitt 
was  entirely  unshaken,  till  the  illness  of  the  King  raised  the 
great  and  difficult  qnestion  of  the  regency. 

This  question,  which  for  a  time  threatened  to  produce  a 
complete  change  in  the  Government,  owed  its  importance  almost 
e^cclusively  to  its  relation  to  party  politics,  and,  in  order  to 
nnderstand  it,  it  wiU  be  necessary  to  review  from  a  somewhat 
earlier  period  the  connection  between  the  Whig  leaders  and  the 
heir  to  the  crown.  That  connection  had  already  existed  for 
several  years.  When  little  more  than  a  boy,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  had  plunged  into  a  career  of  extravagance  and  vice,  and 
he  found  in  Charles  Fox  one  of  the  most  seductive  afld  most 
dangerous  of  friends.  He  was  so  intimate  with  him  that  he 
habitually  called  him  by  his  Christian  name,  and  a  close  political 
as  well  as  social  intercourse  subsisted  between  them.  At  eighteen 
the  Prince  was  already  the  accepted  lover  of  Mrs.  Robinson, 
the  well-known  Perdita.  Before  he  was  twenty  his  influence 
was  employed  at  a  Windsor  election  in  opposition  to  the  Court. 
As  we  hare  alre&dj  fieen,  when  the  Coalition  Ministiy  rose  to 
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power  one  of  the  first  questions  on  which  it  came  into  collision 
with  the  King  was  the  allowance  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  the 
attainment  of  his  majority,  and  Fox  desired  to  make  that 
allowance  much  larger  and  more  independent  than  the  King 
would  allow.  The  political  sympathies  of  the  Prince  were 
shown  without  the  smallest  disguise.  He  was  a  member  of 
Brooks's  Club.  He  lived  habitually  in  a  circle  of  young  and 
dissipated  Whigs,  among  whom,  as  was  well  known,  the  King 
and  Court  were  continually  spoken  of  with  the  greatest  dis- 
respect. He  voted  for  Fox's  India  Bill,  though  he  abstained,  in 
deference  to  the  King's  express  wish,  from  the  final  division. 
In  the  election  of  1784  he  ostentatiously  espoused  the  cause  of 
Fox,  and  Lord  Comwallis  mentions  that  the  friends  of  the 
Ministry  rarely  saw  him,  as  ^  there  was  not  a  more  violent  Foxite 
in  the  kingdom.'  ^ 

He  was  now  completely  alienated  from  his  father,  who 
appears  to  have  regarded  him  with  absolute  hatred,  and  he  was 
overwhelmed  with  debt.  Of  the  60,000Z.  which  Parliament  had 
voted  to  him  in  1783,  half  was  intended  to  pay  the  debts  which 
he  had  incurred,  but  in  1785  he  admitted  to  Sir  James  Harris 
that  his  debts  then  amounted  to  no  less  than  160,0002.*  In  the 
autumn  of  the  preceding  year  he  had  written  to  the  King 
stating  his  embarrassments  and  expressing  his  desire  to  travel 
and  to  economise,  but  the  King  received  his  overture  with 
great  coldness,  refused  to  give  him  permission  to  leave  England, 
and  gave  little  or  no  hope  that  the  Ministers  would  be  authorised 
to  apply  to  Parliament  for  his  relief..  He  insisted  on  an  exact 
account  of  the  debts  of  his  son,  but  there  was  one  debt  of 
25,000Z.  which  the  Prince  said  he  was  bound  in  honour  not 
to  explain. 

In  the  spring  of  1785  Sir  James  Harris  had  two  long  con- 
ferences with  the  Prince  on  the  state  of  his  affairs.  He 
was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  task;  for,  while  he  was  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  discreet  diplomatists  in  the  service  of 
the  Government,  he  was  at  the  same  time  a  warm  personal 
friend  of  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition.  He  was  able  to  give 
the  Prince,  not  indeed  a  positive  assurance,  but  at  least  some 

*  Comwallis*8  CorreiDondenoe^    L  '  AfaliMibury  Diarie$^  ii.  122. 
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hops  that  the  Ministry  would  move  an  increase  of  his  income 
prOTided  he  would  appropriate  a  fixed  portion  to  the  payment 
of  bis  debts,  renounce  his  intention  of  leaving  England,  recon- 
cile bimself  with  the  King,  and  abstain  from  mixing  in  party 
politics.  '  A  Prince  of  Wales,'  Harris  truly  said,  '  ought  to  be 
of  no  party,'  and  he  was  enabled  to  assure  the  Prince  that  both 
Fox  and  the  Duke  of  -  jqniesced  in  this  opinion, 

and  had  no  wish  to  a<  utisan.     He  at  the  same 

time  strenuously  reci  dy  marriage  as  a  duty  to 

the  nation  and  as  the  <st  natural  way  of  rectify- 

ing his  position.    The  -ly  declared  that  he  would 

never  marry ;  he  repE  gain  that  the  King  hated 

him,  and  would  neve  f  proposal  in  hia  favour. 

He  still  Bpoke  of  his  intention  oi  leaving  England,  and  he 
produced  a  number  of  letters  from  the  King  wliich  appeared  to 
Harris  '  so  harsh  and  severe,'  so  '  void  of  every  expression  of 
parental  kindness  or  affection,'  that  they  fully  justified  the 
Prince's  judgment  of  the  sentiments  of  his  father.^ 

Nothing  resulted  from  these  interviews.  The  Prince  was 
now  completely  under  the  influence  of  an  ungovernable  passion 
for  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  a  yonng  and  beautiful  Catholic  lady  of 
good  family  and  reputation,  who  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-five 
had  been  left  for  the  second  time  a  widow.  The  acquuntance 
b^an  at  Richmond  in  the  summer  of  1784,  when  the  Prince 
was  twenty-three  and  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  twenty-eight.  She 
appears  to  have  been  much  alarmed  at  hia  advances  and  to 
have  strongly  discouraged  them,  and  their  interconrse  is  said  for 
a  time  to  have  ended  with  a  veiy  strange  scene,  which  is  thus 
related,  on  the  authority  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  by  her  relative  and 
intimate  friend  Lord  Stourton :  '  Keith  the  surgeon,  Lord  Onslow, 
Lord  Southampton,  and  Mr.  Edward  Bouverie,  arrived  at  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert's  house  in  the  utmost  consternation,  informing  her 
that  the  life  of  the  Prince  was  in  imminent  danger — that  he  had 
stabbed  himself — and  that  only  her  immediate  presence  could 
save  him.  She  resisted  in  the  most  peremptory  manner  all  their 
importunities,  saying  that  nothing  should  induce  her  to  enter 
Carlton  House.     She  was  afterwards  brought  to  share  in  the 

'  Malmtiurg  DiarUi,  U.  121-130. 
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tilarm,  bnt,  still  fearful  of  some  stratagem  derogatory  to  her 
reputation,  insisted  on  some  lady  of  high  character  accompany- 
ing her,  as  an  indispensable  condition.  The  Duchess  of  Deron- 
shire  was  selected.  They  four  drove  from  Park  Street  to 
Devonshire  House  and  took  her  along  with  them.  She  found 
the  Prince  pale  and  covered  with  blood.  The  sight  so  over- 
powered her  faculties  that  she  was  deprived  almost  of  all 
consciousness.  The  Prince  told  her  that  nothing  would  induce 
him  to  live  unless  she  promised  to  become  his  wife  and  per- 
mitted him  to  put  a  ring  ronnd  her  finger— I  beUeve  a  ring 
from  the  hand  of  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  was  used  upon 
the  occasion  and  not  one  of  his  own.  .  •  •  They  returned  to 
Devonshire  House.  A  deposition  was  drawn  up  of  what  had 
occurred,  and  signed  and  sealed  by  each  one  of  the  party,  and 
for  all  she  knew  to  the  contrary  might  still  be  there.  On 
the  next  day  she  lefb  the  country,  sending  a  letter  to  Lord 
Southampton  protesting  against  what  had  taken  place  as  not 
being  then  a  free  agent.  She  retired'  to  Aix-la-Chapelle  and 
afterwards  to  Holland.  The  Prince  went  down  into  the  country 
to  Lord  Southampton's  for  change  of  air.' ' 

Mrs.  Fitzherbert  remained  on  the  Continent  for  more  than 
a  year,  but  the  passion  of  the  Prince  was  unabated.  Mrs. 
Armistead,  the  mistress,  and  afterwards  wife,  of  Fox,  assured 
Lord  Holland  that  the  Prince  frequently  spoke  to  herself  and 
Pox  upon  the  subject  with  paroxysms  of  despair,  *  that  he 
cried  by  the  hour,  that  he  testified  the  sincerity  and  violence 
of  his  passion  and  his  despair  by  the  most  extravagant  expres- 
sions and  actions,  rolling  on  the  floor,  striking  his  forehead, 
tearing  his  hair,  falling  into  hysterics,  and  swearing  that  he 
would  abandon  the  country,  forego  the  crown,  sell  his  jewels 
and  plate,  and  scrape  together  a  competence  to  fly  with  the 
object  of  his  aflections  to  America.'  He  constantly  corre- 
sponded with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  and  one  of  his  letters  entreating 
her  to  marry  him  is  said  to  have  extended  to  no  less  than 
thirtynseven  pages.*  At  last  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  consented,  and 
in  December  1785  she  returned  to  England  for  the  purpose 
of  marrying  the  Prince. 

>  Langdale*8    Memoirs    of    Mr$,  '  Lord  Stourton  sajt  he  saw  this 

FUtkerheH,  pp.  118,  119.  letter.    Ibid.  p.  121. 
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The  resolution  was  n  serioiis  one.  In  the  first  place,  as  tihe 
Prince  of  Wales  iraa  still  nnder  twenty-five,  the  marria^ 
according  to  the  Bojal  Sfarriage  Act,  conld  have  no  legal 
validity  without  the  consent  of  the  King,  which  would  most 
certainly  not  be  given.  In  the  next  place,  by  the  Act  of 
Settlement,  marriage  with  a  BomaQ  Catholic  throws  the  Prince 
contracting  it  ont  of  the  sacceesion  to  the  throne,  and  makes 
the  other  parties  concerned  in  it  liable  to  the  penalties  of 
prtemunire,  and  it  was  very  doubtfnl  whether  the  invalidity  of 
the  ceremony  would  save  the  Prince  from  the  legal  penalty. 
The  second  marriage  of  a  bigamist  is  worthless  in  the  eyes  of 
the  law,  but  this  does  not  exempt  him  from  the  penal  cons^ 
quences  of  his  act,  and  it  was  at  least  a  question  whether  on  the 
same  principle  even  an  invalid  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
with  a  Roman  Catholic  would  not  be  sufficient  to  deprive  him 
of  his  right  to  the  succession  to  the  crown.  Rumours  of  the 
intended  marriage  got  abroad,  and  Fox,  in  a  long,  able,  and 
very  respectful  letter,  urged  in  the  strongest  terms  its  extreme 
danger.  It  would  be  dangerous,  he  said,  to  the  Prince, 
dangerous  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  dangerous  to  the  nation  it«elf. 
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Sonthampton,  Mr.  Edward  Bonyerie,  and  Mr.  Keith  were  also 
present.  Although  there  was  no  Roman  Catholic  priest,  the 
religious  ceremony,  fix>m  a  Catholic  as  well  as  firom  an  Anglican 
point  of  view,  was  perfectly  valid.  The  sacrament  of  marriage, 
according  to  the  Roman  Catholic  theory,  depends  merely  on  the 
expressed  consent  of  the  two  contracting  persons  to  take  each 
other  as  husband  and  wife,  and  before  the  Council  of  Trent  a 
purely  civil  marriage  effected  by  mere  consent  without  the 
intervention  of  any  priest,  though  it  would  have  been  irregular, 
would  have  been  fully  valid,  and  have  had  all  the  character  of 
a  sacrament.  The  Council  of  Trent  for  the  first  time,  and  in 
order  to  prevent  the  abuses  which  arose  from  clandestine 
marriages,  made  the  presence  of  a  priest  indispensable,  but 
the  discipline  of  the  Council  had  not  yet  been  promulgated  in 
England,  and  was  therefore  not  binding  on  English  Catholics.^ 
The  secret  of  the  marriage  was  not  perfectly  kept.  In 
society  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  seems  to  have  been  received  as  the  wife 
of  the  Prince,  and  a  pamphlet  appeared,  written  by  Home  Tooke, 
in  which  she  was  denominated  the  Princess  of  Wales.  In  the 
meantime  the  embarrassments  of  the  Prince  increased.  In 
1786  there  was  an  execution  for  6002.  at  Carlton  House,  and 
the  Sheriff's  officers  remained  in  possession  for  two  days  before 
a  responsible  surety  for  this  small  sum  could  be  found.  The 
Prince  now  formally  applied  to  the  King  for  assistance,  and  was 
formally  and  harshly  refused.*  In  the  spring  of  this  year  the 
King  himself  came  to  Parliament  for  the  payment  of  a  new  debt 
of  30,000f.  which  had  been  incurred  contrary  to  the  express 
promise  made  in  the  royal  speech  as  late  as  1782,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  both  Sheridan  and  Fox  took  occasion  to 
mention  the  inadequacy  of  the  allowance  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  to  express  their  hope  that  the  minister  would  bring  in 
some  proposition  to  extricate  him  from  his  difficulties.  If  he 
did  not,  Fox  intimated  that  he  would  himself  bring  the  subject 
before  Parliament.  The  Prince  appears  to  have  had  in  this 
respect  some  real  ground  for  complaint,  but  Pitt  shortly 
answered  that  he  had  no  instructions  on  the  subject.*    Despair* 

>  See  a  discnssioD  on  this  point  in      Thhlogique^  art. '  Marriage.' 
Langdale*8  Life  of  Mrt.  FUzherbert,  '  Adolphas,  iv.  216. 

ppi  31-36,  and  Migne's  Encyolopidie  *  Pari,  Hist,  zxv.  1361-185S. 
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ing  of  aesistance,  tiie  Prince  then  atopped  all  the  works  at 
Carlton  House,  closed  the  greater  part  of  the  palace,  dismiased 
his  court  officers,  sold  all  his  horses,  and  annoanced  his  inten- 
tion of  assigning  40,0001.  a  year  of  his  income  to  the  payment 
of  his  debts.  The  extreme  animosity  with  which  he  was  re- 
garded at  Court  was  conspicuously  evinced  in  the  August  of 
this  year,  when  Margaret  Nicholson  attempted  to  stab  the  King. 
No  tidings  of  the  attempt  were  sent  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
when,  on  hearing  of  it,  he  hastened  to  the  palace  to  congratulate 
his  father  on  the  escape,  his  father  refhsed  to  see  him. 

As  the  ministers  declined  to  come  to  the  asfiistanoe  of  tbs 
Prince,  it  was  at  last  determined  to  introduce  the  question  with- 
out their  countenance.  There  was,  however,  great  divison 
and  hesitation  on  the  subject  among  the  Opposition.  The  Duke 
of  Portland  was  totally  opposed  to  an  application  to  Parliament. 
Burke  stated  that,  as  he  had  formerly  taken  a  leading  part  in 
opposing  the  payment  of  the  King's  debts,  and  na  he  was  the 
author  of  the  Establishment  Bill  for  restricting  the  King's  ex- 
penditure, it  was  impossible  for  him  to  advocate  the  payment  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  debts  by  Faiiiament,  and  he  therefore 
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and  in  the  course  of  one  of  them  Mr.  Bolle  —  a  connty  member 
who  is  now  chiefly  remembered  as  the  hero  of  the  *  Bolliad' — 
made  a  short  speech  in  which  he  warned  the  Opposition  that  an 
inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  might  inyolve 
matters  by  which  '  the  constitution  both  in  Church  and  State 
might  be  essentially  affected/ 

The  words  flew  swiftly  to  their  mark.  It  was  at  once 
understood  that  they  referred  to  the  alleged  marriage  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  three  days  later,  when  there  had  been 
ample  time  to  communicate  with  the  Prince,  Fox  made  a 
remarkable  statement  on  the  subject.  Speaking,  as  he  said, 
with  the  '  immediate  authority '  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  he 
declared  the  perfect  willingness  of  the  Prince  to  submit  his 
pecuniary  afiairs  and  his  correspondence  with  the  King  to  the 
fullest  inyestigation,  and  he  then  proceeded  to  refer  to  the 
observBtions  of  Bolle.  The  allusion  to  something  full  of  danger 
to  Church  and  State,  referred,  he  supposed,  to  *  that  miserable 
calumny,  that  low  malicious  falsehood  which  had  been  pro« 
pagated  without  doors  ...  an  invention  so  monstrous,  a  report 
of  a  fact  which  had  not  the  smallest  degree  of  foundation,'  and 
which  he  should  have  hoped  would  not  have  obtained  the 
smallest  credit.  The  Prince  was  perfectly  prepared  to  afford 
his  Majesty  and  his  Majesty's  ministers  '  the  fullest  assurances 
of  the  utter  falsehood  of  the  fact  in  question,  which  never  had 
and  which  common  sense  must  see  never  could  have  happened.' 

The  denial  seemed  sufficiently  emphatic,  but  RoUe  was  not 
satisfied.  The  matter  referred  to,  he  said,  had  been  discussed 
in  newspapers  all  over  the  kingdom  and  had  made  an  impre^ 
sion  on  men  of  all  ranks  who  valued  the  Constitution.  ^  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  had  said  it  was  impossible  to  have 
happened.  They  all  knew  that  there  were  certain  laws  and 
Acts  of  Parliament  which  forbade  it,  but  though  it  could  not  be 
done  under  the  formal  sanction  of  law  there  were  ways  in  which 
it  might  have  taken  place  .  .  .  and  it  ought  therefore  to  be 
cleared  up.'  Fox  at  once  replied  that  ^he  did  not  deny  the 
calumny  in  question  merely  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  certain 
existing  laws  alluded  to  by  the  honourable  gentleman ;  Jbut  he 
denied  it  in  ioto^  in  point  of  fact  as  well  as  law.  The  fact 
not  only  never  could  have  happened   legally,  but  never  did 
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happen  in  any  way  whataoever,  and  hod  &om  the  beginning 
been  a  base  and  malicious  falsehood.'  On  being  asked  whether 
he  said  this  from  direct  authority,  Fox  answered  that  he  '  hod 
spoken  from  direct  authority.' ' 

Whatever  may  have  been  his  faults  in  other  respecta,  Fox 
was  at  least  a  man  of  unquestionable  hononr,  candour,  and 
veracity,  while  it  ia  nnfortnnately  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
known  character  of  the  Prince  of  Walee  that  ha  should  have 
endeavoured  to  extricate  himself  from  difficulty  and  to  obtain  an 
increased  allowance  by  denying  a  marriage  which  had  actnally 
taken  place,  though  it  was  invalid  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  The 
immediate  impreseion  was  very  favourable  to  him.'  It  was 
believed  that  he  had  been  grossly  calumniated.  Pitt,  whatever 
may  have  been  hie  private  sentimenta,*  decorously  expressed 
the  '  complete  eatisfaction '  which  so  explicit  a  declaration  must 
have  given  to  the  whole  House ;  the  opposition  to  an  increased 
allowance  was  suddenly  allayed,  and  after  some  negotiations  the 
King  was  induced  to  add  10,0001.  a  year  from  the  Civil  List  to 
the  income  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,*  and  the  House  to  vote 
161,000f.  for  the  payment  of  his  debts,  besides  20,000^.  for  com- 
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andlwere  manand  wife.  Did  yoneverhear  of  sachathing?"' 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  it  is  added,  made  no  immediate  reply.  She 
never  forgave  Fox,'  and  appears  to  have  nrged  the  Prince  to  take 
some  step  to  procure  a  disavowal  of  a  declaration  which  he 
knew  to  be  false.  The  Prince  naturally  avoided  an  explanation 
with  Fox,  but  on  the  morning  after  Fox's  statement  he  sent 
for  Grey,  with  whom  he  was  then  on  intimate  terms,  told  him 
that  Fox  had  gone  too  far,  and  at  last  with  great  agitatioi^ 
firankly  confessed  that  a  ceremony  had  taken  place.*  Grey, 
however,  would  give  him  no  help.  *  Mr.  Fox,'  he  said,  *  must 
unquestionably  suppose  that  he  had  authority  for  all  he  said, 
and  if  there  had  been  any  mistake  it  could  only  be  rectified  by 
his  Boyal  Highness  speaking  to  Mr.  Fox  himself  and  setting 
him  right  on  such  matters  as  had  been  misunderstood  between 
them.  No  other  person  can  be  employed  without  questioning 
Mr.  Fox's  veracity,  which  nobody,  I  presume,  is  prepared  to  do.' 

*  This  answer,'  continued  Lord  Stourton,  *  chagrined,  disap- 
pointed, and  agitated  the  Prince  exceedingly,  and  after  some 
exclamations  of  annoyance  he  threw  himself  on  a  sofa  muttering, 

*  Well,  then,  Sheridan  must  say  something.' •  Sheridan  accord- 
ingly, in  a  subsequent  discussion,  without  naming  Mrs.  Fitz- 
herbert, paid  a  few  vapid  and  unmeaning  compliments  to  her. 
His  Royal  Highness's  feelings,  he  said,  had  been  suflSciently 
considered,  but  '  there  was  another  person  entitled  in  every 
delicate  and  honourable  mind  to  the  same  attention,'  a  person 
'  whom  malice  or  ignorance  alone  could  attempt  to  injure,  and 
whose  character  and  conduct  claimed  and  was  entitled  to  the 
truest  respect.' 

The  subsequent  history  of  this  lady  was  chequered  and  some- 
what singular.  More  than  once  in  later  life  George  IV. 
declared  that  there  was  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  story  of  the 
marriage,  though  he  had  himself  confessed  it  to  Grey,  and  though 
it  is  established  beyond  all  dispute.  There  were  fortunately  no 
children,  and  shortly  after  the  denial  in  Parliament  the  Prince 
deserted  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  for  a  new  attachment.    Then  followed 

'  Langdale's  Life  of  Afrs.  Fits-  Grey  himself.    See  also  Lord  QreyUi 

herbeH,  pp.  29,  30,  123,  124.  Dote    in    RusseU's    Memorialt   and 

'  Lord  Holland's  Memoirt  of  the  Correspandettoe  of  Ihx,  ii.  289. 

Whig  Party^,\\.  137-140.     Lord  Hoi-  •  Langdale's  Life  qf  Mrs.  /%*. 

land  was  informed  of  this  fact  by  kerbert,  pp.  28-30. 
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Us  mamage  with  Princess  CaroUae  of  Bmnswick,  and  then 
again  a  new  connection  with  Mrs,  Fitzherbert,  who  is  stated  to 
have  obtuned  from  Romo  an  express  sanction  for  constiiiling  to 
it.  It  lasted  with  comparative  smoothness  for  about  eight 
years,  and  was  unbroken  during  all  the  time  of  '  the  delicate 
investigation '  into  the  alleged  miedeede  of  Queen  Caroline. 
At  last  the  star  of  t«j^  n«>rf-rnrJ  Hcame  ascendant  and  the 
prince   finally  aban  lerbert — characteristically 

closing  bis  long  co  tal  and  unfeeling  insult.' 

6he  soirived  her  h  ran  years,  dying  only  ia 

1837.     It  is  remari  eorge  III.  and  his  Queen 

treated  her  with  mar  iatimacy,  clearly  showing 

that  they  knew  of  .  I  the  same  feelings  were 

displayed  by  other  i.,  oyal  family,  especially  by 

the  Dake  of  York  and  by  WiiJiam  IV.  Iler  modest  and 
Mmable  character,  the  decomm  of  her  manners,  the  sense  of 
her  wrongs,  the  great  discretion  with  which  she  abataiced 
from  nrging  claims  that  might  have  been  dangerous  to  the 
dynasty,  and  the  influence  for  good  which  she  seems  to  have 
always  tried  to  exercise  over  her  hasband,  secured  for  her  a 
degree  of  respect  which  might  perhaps  hardly  have  been 
anticipated.* 

It  is  stated  that  the  day  after  Fox  had  made  his  declaration 
in  Parliament  a  gentleman  of  bis  acquaintance  went  up  to  him 
at  Brooks's  and  said,  '  I  see  by  the  papers,  Mr.  Fox,  you  have 
denied  the  fact  of  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  with  Mrs.  Fitz- 
herbert.  Yon  have  been  misinformed.  I  was  present  at  that 
marriage.'*  Fox  perceived  that  he  had  been  duped,  and  his 
situation   was   as   painful   and    perplexing  as  could   well   be 


'  I^ngdale'i  Ufa  of  3tri.  FUt- 
keriert,  pp.  132-135. 

■  In  the  Diary  of  STr*.  Hareourt 
(the  wife  of  General,  &tterwarda 
Esrl  Barcoort,  eqnenj  to  the  King), 
m  portion  of  which  haa  been  privately 
printed  bj    Ur.    Frederick    Loclier, 

lion  between  the  Duke  of  Oloaceatei 
•iDd  Hrs.  Uarconrt  about  the  Prince's 
sffaiia.  It  g:ives  a  iome what  different 
notion  ol  Mia.  Fitiberbert  from  that 
which  generallj  prevailed.  The  Duke 
mid:    'The   mairiage   between  the 


Princ«  and  U».  Fittherbert  waa 
witboal  much  love  on  either  side. 
He  had  hii  amnaementa  elsewhere, 
but  be  had  much  cooaideratioa  for 
her.  She  wai  sometimea  jealous  and 
diacontented  ;  her  temper  violent, 
though  ^parenlly  ao  quiet.  He 
hopd  the  Prince  would  remain  in 
her  hands,  a»  she  waa  no  political 
intriguer,  and  probably  it  they  parted 
be  would  fall  Into  worae  hands.' — 
Urs.  Harconrt'a  JXart/,  p.  1 1. 
•  RusseU'i  Lift  t/lix.  U.  186. 
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oonceived.  Onglit  he  to  leave  the  House  of  Commons  under 
the  impression  of  the  perfectly  fiJse  statement  which  he  had 
unwittingly  made  ?  It  was  a  question  which  affected  not  only 
Us  own  honoor  bat  also  the  honour  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  who 
had  been  cruelly  injured  by  his  words.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
he  stated  the  facts  as  they  occurred,  the  revelation  of  so  much 
baseness  might  prevent  the  Prince  from  ever  ascending  the 
throne,  and,  if  it  did  not  do  so,  it  would,  at  least,  overshadow 
his  reign  with  an  enduring  cloud  of  obloquy.  It  might  be  con- 
tended by  strong  and  plausible  reasoning  that  the  Prince  had 
by  law  forfeited  his  title  to  the  crown,  and  it  was  not  impossible 
Uiat  this  forfeiture  might  be  enforced.  The  well-known  detesta- 
tion with  which  the  King  regarded  his  eldest  son,  his  equally 
well-known  preference  for  his  second  son,  the  anti-Catholic 
feeling  of  the  country,  the  overwhelming  power  of  a  Government 
to  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  openly  opposed,  made  a 
change  in  the  succession  very  possible,  and  such  a  change  might 
have  led  to  a  new  era  of  disputed  succession.  Under  these 
circumstances  Fox  kept  silence,  but  it  is  stated  that  he  did  not 
speak  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  for  more  than  a  year,  and  that 
though  he  aflerwards  acted  with  him  he  never  again  believed 
in  him.* 

The  question  how  far  considerations  of  State  necessity  or 
of  overwhelming  political  expediency  may  legitimately  deflect 
or  modify  our  moral  judgments  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
in  practical  ethics.  I  shall  not  venture  to  condemn  the  silence 
of  Fox,  but  his  subsequent  conduct  was  surely  such  as  no 
high-minded  man  would  have  pursued.  In  truth,  in  matters 
in  which  women  were  concerned  he  was  very  far  from  high- 
minded.  He  had  fully  adopted  that  capricious  and  fantastic 
code  of  fashionable  honour  which,  while  condemning  some  forms 
of  vice  with  an  almost  excessive  severity,  finds  little  or  nothing 
to  censure  in  the  conduct  of  the  man  who  makes  the  honour 
and  affections  of  a  woman  the  sport  of  his  passions  and  his 
capcice.  The  conduct  of  the  Prince  could  not,  indeed,  be 
justified  by  any  code  of  honour,  but  Fox  never  appears  to  have 
regarded  it  with  the  degree  of  reprobation  which  it  deserved. 
He  continued  to  receive  letters  from  the  Prince  written  in  a 

»  Busscirs  Life  of  Fox,  It  187. 
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BtraiB  of  the  warmest  and  most  intimata  friondsliip,'  Any  cold- 
ness wliich  had  arisen  between  them  was  in  about  a  year  to  all 
appearance  completely  dispelled,  and  when  the  question  of  the 
regency  arose,  the  Whig  pnrty  placed  their  hopea  mainly  on 
the  close  personal  intimacy  that  subsisted  bet>7een  their  leader 
and  the  heir  to  the  crown. 

During  the  who  f  1 788  the  usually  robust 

health  of  the  King  impaired,  but  it  was  not 

until  October  that  is  appeared  of  the  recur- 

rence of  that  ment*  :h  he  had  been  for  a  short 

time  afflicted  in  1'  te  canse  appears  to  have 

been  the  injudiciou'  vere  bilioas  attack,  exces- 

sive exercise,  and  ^ping  on  wet  stockings 

daring  an  entire  day.  During  uctouer,  however,  the  King  was 
able  to  transact  public  bnaineas,  though  imperfectly  and  at 
interrals.  On  one  occasion  he  had  an  interview  with  Pitt  at 
Kew  which  lasted  for  three  hoars  and  forty  minutes,  aud,  accord- 
ing to  their  invariable  custom,  both  the  King  and  Pitt  remained 
standing  the  whole  time.*  On  the  25th,  disquieting  rumours 
having  gone  abroad,  the  King  endeavoured  to  check  them  by 
holding  a  levee  at  St.  James's,  but  the  effort  was  manifestly 
beyond  his  strength,  and  he  became  rapidly  worse.  There  was 
a  period  of  abnormal  nervona  excitement,  accompanied  by 
incessant  talking,  occasional  incoherence,  a  changed  voice, 
and  much  physical  weakness,  and  at  last,  on  November  5,  he 
burst  into  such  open '  and  violent  delirium  that  it  became 
necessary  to  place  him  under  strict  restraint.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  Duke  of  York  at  once  took  up  their  abode  at 
Windsor.  The  first  belief  was  that  the  King  was  sufiering 
from  brain  fever,  and  for  several  days  his  death  was  supposed  to 
be  imminent.  A  speedy  death,  a  speedy  recovery,  and  a  pro- 
longed or  permanent  insanity  were,  however,  all  possible,  and 
the  doubt  added  enormously  to  the  difficulties  of  the  situation. 
Parliament  must  soon  meet,  but  it  could  not  regularly  proceed 
to  business  without  the  session  being  opened  by  the  King  or  by 
some  commission  authorised  by  him,  nor  could  any  Act  of 
Parliament  be  complete  and  valid  without  the  royal  sanction. 
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Pitt  found  himself  with  no  precedent  to  guide  him ;  the  King 
completely  incapable  of  discharging  the  royal  functions;  the 
prospects  of  his  recovery  entirely  uncertain;  the  Prince  of 
Wales  on  the  worst  terms  with  his  father,  his  mother,  and  the 
ministers. 

Cabinet  Councils  were  held  at  Windsor,  and  Pitt  as  well  as 
the  Chancellor  had  more  than  one  interview  with  the  Prince 
about  the  measures  to  be  taken  for  the  care  of  the  King.  Pitt 
found  the  Prince  perfectly  civil,  but  the  intercourse  on  both 
sides  was  distant  and  formal,  and  gave  no  promise  of  reconciUa- 
tion.  There  were,  however,  many  rumours  of  a  junction  of 
parties,  but  neither  side  appears  to  have  greatly  desired  it. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  regarded  Pitt,  with  an  intense  personal 
animosity,  while  Pitt  on  his  side,  though  he  was  perfectly  pre- 
pared for  the  contingency  of  his  dismissal,  was  firmly  resolved 
that  he  would  make  no  overtures  to  his  opponents;  that  he 
would  not  resign  his  post,  and  that  he  would  not  be  the  in- 
strument of  bringing  into  ofiice  politicians  to  whom  the  King 
was  violently  hostile.  He  determined  to  postpone  the  Regency 
as  long  as  it  could  be  done  with  propriety,  and,  if  the  continu- 
ance of  the  King's  illness  made  it  necessary,  to  propose  the 
Prince  of  Wales  as  Regent,  subject  to  limitations  which  were  to 
be  determined  by  Parliament. 

Fox  was  air  this  time  travelling  in  Italy  with  Mrs.  Armistead. 
It  is  curiously  characteristic  of  his  tastes  and  habits  that,  although 
there  were  then  two  weekly  posts  from  England  to  Italy,  he  had 
not  received  a  single  line  from  England,  from  September  to 
November.  He  had  given  no  address  to  his  friends,  and  is  said 
to  have  only  once  looked  into  a  newspaper,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  he  had  lost  or  won  his  wagers  at  New- 
market.^ A  messenger  despatched  by  the  Duke  of  Portland 
found.him  at  Bologna,  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  King's  illness. 
He  at  once  set  out  on  his  return,  and,  after  nine  days'  incess)Eint 
travelling,  arrived  in  London  on  November  24.  Sheridan,  how- 
ever, -had  remained  in  London  during  the  recess,  and  as  he 
was  very  intimate  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  he  obtained  an 
ascendency  in  the  councils  of  Carlton  House.* 

"  Lady  Minto's    Life  of  Sir  O,  *  See    Rose's    Dianj,    i.    88-90. 

JSUict,  1 235-238.  Mooxe'a    Li/e    f:^    SK^ridau.     Ttk^ 
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One  of  the  first  and  most  characteristic  results  of  the  illness 
of  the  King  was  the  treachery  of  Thurlow,  who  began  to  fear 
that  the  Ministry  of  Pitt  would  fall,  and  who  accordingly 
hastened  to  secure  his  own  position  by  a  secret  negotiation 
with  the  Prince  and  Sheridan.  His  offer  was  to  declare  in 
favour  of  an  unrestricted  regency.  Hia  condition  was  that  he 
should  retain  the  woolsack  in  the  (  f  a  change  of  Govern- 

ment, The  post  had  been  promi  i  or  half  promised  to  Lord 
Loughborough,  who  had  for  s  b      been  co-operating  with 

Fox,  and  attempts  were  va  to  satisfy  Thurlow  with 

the  promise  of  the  Presii  ouncil,  but  he  was  in- 

exorable in  his  demand,  at  le  seemed  so  important 

that  Sheridan  urged  that  he  nuuiuu  ue  ootight  at  his  own  price. 
The  Prince  consented,  and  the  negotiation  was  proceeding,  when 
Fox  returned  to  England.  Fox,  who  detested  Thurlow,  and  had 
a  well-merited  contempt  for  his  character,  acquiesced  with  great 
relnctance.  '  I  have  swallowed  the  pill,'  he  wrote  to  Sheridan, 
'  and  a  most  bitter  one  it  was,  and  have  written  to  Lord  Lough- 
borough, whose  answer  of  course  must  be  consent.  ...  I  am 
convinced  after  all,  that  the  negotiation  will  not  succeed,  and 
am  not  sure  that  I  am  sorry  for  it.  I  do  not  remember  ever 
feeling  so  uneasy  about  any  political  thing  I  ever  did  in  my 
life.'  Thurlow  as  yet  refused  to  commit  himself  decisively — the 
coarse  of  the  King's  illness  was  still  much  too  uncertain — but 
he  had  secret  interviews  vrith  the  Prince  of  Wales,  with 
Sheridan,  and  with  Fox.'  He  at  least  secured  bis  position  in 
the  event  of  the  King's  recovery  being  pronounced  hopeless, 
and  in  the  meantime  it  was  probably  through  his  communica- 
tions that  the  Prince  obtained  his  information  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Cabinet  relating  to  the  proposed  Regency  Bill. 

Thurlow  concealed  from  his  colleagues  his  interviews  with 
the  Whig  leaders,  and   hia  more  confidential  interviews  with 

STgqmentswbicbprobBbl;  determined  possible  Dever  to  have  anytbing  to  do 

the  OovemDient  are  given  very  fnily  with   Pitt,  who    w»»   veiy  a^ordl; 

in  a  letter  from  W.  Greoville  to  Lord  arrogant  in   his    good    fortune,  and 

Bnckingham. — Gmrti    and    Cabineta  insulted   the   Prince   in   bia  manner 

t(f  Gee.  III.  i.  4-18-464.     Sir  Gilbert  and  conduct  whenever  be  could,  even 

Elliot,  who  waa  well  acquainted  with  in  public  and  in  his  presence.' — lAdy 

the    senlicnents   of    Carlton    House,  Minto's  Lift  «/  Sir  O.  liUiol,  i.  £3S. 
wrote    to    his    wife    on    November  '  See  Lord  Lough  bo  rougli's  leltel 

S^:    'Tbe    Ptince     la,     I    believe,  toSberidan.inCampbetrB  XivM^  fA< 

/w  maob  deUnalned  at  present  as  CJuHoellorf,  "Iv.  lift,  l^%. 
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the  Prince ;  bat  complete  secrecy  was  very  difficult  to  attain. 
On  November  28,  before  the  King  was  removed  from  Windsor 
to  Kew,  he  visited  him  in  company  with  Pitt,  and  Miss  Barney 
has  given  a  carious  accoant  of  the  interview.^  Pitt  was,  as 
always,  composed,  and  expressed  his  attachment  and  respect 
with  simplicity  and  good  feeling,  but  Thurlow  presented  the 
most  edifying  spectacle  of  passionate  and  uncontrollable  loyalty. 
'  He  went  into  the  presence  of  the  King  with  a  tremor  such  as 
before  he  had  been  only  accustomed  to  inspire ;  and  when  he  came 
out  he  was  so  extremely  affected  by  the  state  in  which  he  saw  his 
royal  master  and  patron  that  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks  and 
his  feet  had  difficulty  to  support  him.'  He  perhaps  a  little  over- 
acted his  part,  for  his  colleagues  were  quite  aware  of  his  character, 
and  they  already  knew  or  suspected  his  treachery.*  A  slight 
accident,  which  has  been  often  related,  soon  after  disclosed  to  them 
the  relations  of  Thurlow  with  the  Prince.  A  council  was  one 
day  held  at  Windsor,  and  Thurlow  had  been  there  for  some  time 


>  Madame  D'Arblay*s  Diary,  iv. 
837,338.  In  a  letter  from  Admiral 
Pa}'ne  to  Sheridan  written  on  No- 
vember 24,  he  says : '  The  Prince  is  to 
see  the  Chancellor  to-morrow.  Due 
deference  is  had  to  our  former 
opinion  upon  the  subject;  no  court- 
ship will  be  practised  ;  for  the  chief 
object  in  the  visit  is  to  show  him 
the  King,  who  has  been  worse  the 
two  last  days  than  ever.* — Moore's 
Life  cf  SAeridan,  ii.  29.  Lord  Lough- 
borough talks  of  *the  tenderness  he 
[Thurlow]  showed*— *  for  I  am  sure 
it  is  not  his  character  to  feel  any ' 
— as  intended  to  win  the  confidence 
of  the  queen. — Campbell*s  Lives  of 
the  ChaneeOort,  vii.  249. 

•  On  November  26  Lord  Bulkeley 
wrote  to  Buckingham :  *  I  heard  for 
certain  that  the  Chancellor,  who  was 
suspected  of  being  rattically  inclined, 
was  firm  as  a  rock,  and  that  the  whole 
Cabinet  were  determined  to  die  to- 
gether.*— Memt.  of  the  Court. t  and 
Cabinet*  of  Gemge  III.  ii.  15.  On 
November  30,  however,  Grenville 
wrote :  *  You  will  have  heard  in  all 
probability  much  on  the  subject  of 
the  Chancellor.  His  situation  is  a 
singular  one.  It  is  unquestionably 
true  that  he  has  seen  Fox,  and  I 
\ielUive  he  has  also  aeen  Sheridan 


repeatedly,  and  certainly  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  And  of  all  these  conver- 
sations he  has  never  communicated 
one  word  to  any  other  member  of 
the  Cabinet.  Tet  I  am  persuaded 
that  he  has  as  yet  made  no  terms 
with  them,  and  that  whenever  they 
come  to  that  point  they  will  differ. 
With  this  clue,  however,  you  will  be 
at  no  loss  to  guess  where  the  Prince 
acquires  his  knowledge  of  the  plans 
of  regency  which  are  to  be  pro- 
posed, because,  even  supposing  the 
Chancellor  not  to  have  directly  be- 
trayed the  individual  opinions  of  his 
colleagues,  yet  stiU  his  conversation 
upon  these  points,  in  aU  of  which 
he  has  explicitly  agreed  with  the 
opinions  of  Pitt,  must  lead  to  the 
communication  of  the  plans  in  agi- 
tation. . . .  Pitt  has  been  induced,  from 
his  regard  to  the  King,  to  dissemble 
his  knowledge  of  Thuriow*8  conduct 
and  to  suppress  the  resentment  which 
it  so  naturally  excites.  There  is  no 
reason,  but  the  contrary,  for  believing 
that  any  of  those  who  have  acted 
with  him  are  disposed  to  follow  his 
example.  It  is  universally  reprobated 
and  explicitly  by  them.* — lb.  pp.  23, 
24.  See  too,  on  the  secret  negotiations 
of  Thurlow  with  the  Prince,  Bose*i 
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before  hia  colleagttes  arrived.  When  tJie  time  for  their  depar- 
tare  came,  the  hat  of  the  Chancellor  was  mUsing.  Aft«r  a  long 
searcli  a  page  brought  it  into  the  hall  where  the  ministiers  were 
Btill  standing,  saying  with  great  eimplicity,  '  My  Lords,  I  found 
it  in  the  closet  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.'  The  confusion  of  the 
Chancellor  was  evident,  and  hia  coUeagnes  quite  understood  the 
situation.     Pitt  apj  nothing,  but  he  confided 

the  conduct,  of  the  in  the  House  of  I-ords  to 

Lord  Camden.' 

At  the  time  wl  i   struck  down  by  Illness 

Farliameut  stood  p  iber  20,  but  Pitt  on  that 

day  procured  a  furtl  ill  December  4,     On  the 

8rd  a  meeting  of  ti  s-aa  held  at  Whitehall  to 

inquire  into  the  state  ol  cue  K-ing.  Members  of  all  parties 
were  summoned,  and  among  those  who  were  present  were 
twenty-four  who  sat  on  the  side  of  the  Oppoeition.*  The  five 
physicians  who  were  in  atteudance  were  examined  upon  oath, 
and  they  testified  that  the  King  was  totally  incapacitated  for 
transacting  public  business,  that  his  illness  was  not  incurable, 
bat  that  it  was  at  present  wholly  impossible  to  predict  its  dura- 
tion. Next  day  Parliament  met,  and,  the  report  of  the  Privy 
Council  having  been  laid  before  it,  Kfct  moved  a  new  adjourn- 
ment till  the  8th,  giving  notice  at  the  same  time  that  he  would 
on  that  day  propose  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  search 
for  precedents  that  were  in  any  degree  applicable  to  the  present 
state  of  aSaiis. 

A  sufficient  period  of  deliberation  and  reflection  had  thus 
been  secured,  and  on  December  8  the  leaders  of  the  two  parties 
had  considered,  or  ought  to  have  considered,  fully  all  the  aspects 
of  the  question.  Pitt  opened  the  proceedings  in  a  tone  of  the 
greatest  conciliation  and  candour.  A  doubt,  he  s^d,  bad 
been  thrown  out  on  the  former  occasion  whether  it  was  a 
regular  and  proper  thing  for  Parliament  to  act  in  so  grave  a 
case  merely  on  the  report  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  Fox  had 
expressed  his  concurrence  with  the  doubt.  For  his  own  part, 
Pitt  said,  he  thought  the  evidence  laid  before  the  House  suffi- 

I  Campbell'a  Cianeellori,  vii.  260,  C.  Lewis's  AdminUiralUnu  ef  Great 

261 ;  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  i.  397,  JirUain,  p.  122. 
3ffS.     There  is    a  aligbtlj  difFerenl  '  Tomline,  ii.  36S. 

reraion  of  the  aneodote  given  in  Sii 
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dent,  bat  he  had  no  wish  to  press  the  point  if  any  member 
thought  differently,  and  he  therefore  proposed  that  the  House  it- 
self should  examine  the  physicians.  Such  a  course  might  indeed 
appear  the  more  expedient  as  two  new  physicians — Dr.  Willis 
and  Dr.  Gisbome — had  been  called  in  since  the  examination  by 
the  Privy  Council.  The  readiness  with  which  Pitt  accepted  the 
suggestion  of  the  Opposition  gave  great  satisfaction,  and  on  the 
proposal  of  Pitt  a  committee  was  at  once  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  the  physicians,  consisting  of  twenty-one  members, 
nine  of  whom  were  taken  from  the  Opposition. 

The  step  was  an  exceedingly  judicious  one.  It  was  so 
managed  as  to  give  the  strongest  impression  of  candour  and  of 
respect  for  the  House  of  Commons,  while  it  was  at  the  same 
time  of  great  advantage  to  the  Government.  It  had  already 
become  evident  that  the  issue  of  the  impending  contest  de- 
pended to  a  great  extent  on  the  prevailing  belief  about  the 
probability  of  the  King's  recovery,  and  the  situation  had  in 
this  respect  been  much  changed  by  the  appearance  of  Dr. 
Willis  on  the  scene.  This  gentleman  was  a  clergyman  as  well 
as  a  physician,  and  he  had  for  the  last  twenty-eight  years  kept 
an  asylum  for  insane  persons  in  Lincolnshire  and  had  treated 
them  with  extraordinary  success.  Like  most  specialists  he  had 
his  enemies,  and  he  was  considered  by  some  as  little  better 
than  a  mountebank ;  *  but  though  the  other  doctors  about  the 
Eling  may  have  ranked  higher  in  their  profession,  none  of  them 
could  speak  on  a  question  of  insanity  with  so  great  a  weight  of 
experience.  Dr.  Willis,  on  seeing  the  King,  at  once  declared 
that  his  recovery  was  almost  certain,  and  that  it  was  likely  to 
take  place  in  a  short  time.  The  management  of  the  case  was 
placed  mainly  in  his  hands,  and  he  resided  permanently  at  Kew, 
while  the  other  doctors  only  visited  the  King  at  intervals.  A 
new  treatment  was  adopted ;  it  was  noticed  that  Willis  at  once 
obtained  a  complete  ascendency  over  his  patient,  and  some 
slight  improvement  was  already  visible.  It  was  very  desirable 
in  the  interests  of  the  Government  that  the  exceedingly  con- 
fident opinion  of  Dr.  Willis  should  be  brought  fully  before 
Parliament  and  the  country.' 

>  Auckland    Correspondence^    ii.  '  On  Deo.  7  (two  days  after  Dr. 

S57.  WmiB  bad  Ida  tLxiX^sitAn^^  mtSi  tb.<^ 
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The  committee  met  on  the  9th.  The  evidence  of  Dr. 
Willis  Wft3  almost  decisive  as  to  the  certainty  of  the  King's 
speedy  recovery.  If  it  were  the  case  of  a  common  man,  he  said, 
he  would  have  no  douht  whatever,  but  it  waa  possible  that  the 
painful  reflections  of  the  King  on  his  own  situation,  and  on  the 
many  interests  depending  on  him,  might,  when  he  began  to 
cu         Signs  of  convalescence 


recover  Lis  reason, 
had  not  yet  appearea,  i 
and  especially  a  ma 
about  his  own  expe 
brought  to  him  wit 
nine  had  on  an  av( 
recovery  he  remembuTDi, 


everything  leading  to  it, 

of  irritation.     When  asked 

vered  that  of  ten  patients, 

1  of  their  being  attacked, 

;  that  the  smallest  time  of 

L  weeks  or  two  months  from  the 


patient  being  brought  to  him;  the  longest  a  year  and  a  half; 
the  average  about  five  months.'  The  other  physicianB,  and 
especially  Dr.  Warren,  were  less  sanguine,  but  they  all  of  them 
admitted  that  the  King's  ultimate  recovery  was  not  only  poasiUe 
but  probable. 

On  the  10th  the  report  of  the  committee  was  presented  to 
the  House,  and  Pitt  observed  that  it  was  now  fully  proved  that 
the  King  was  wholly  incapable  of  transacting  the  necessary 
business  of  his  office,  and  that  the  time  of  his  recovery  was 
extremely  uncertain.  Under  these  grave  circumstances  it  was 
the  duty  of  Parliament  to  provide  for  the  government  of  the 
country.  The  point  to  be  ^itated  was  dear  to  the  interests  of 
the  people  and  aSected  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  free 
constitution,  and  it  was  most  important  that  nothing  should  be 
done  rashly  or  inconsiderately.  He  proposed,  therefore,  that  a 
committee  should  be  appointed  to  examine  and  report  what 
precedents  there  were  of  measures  taken  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment, when  the  personal  exercise  of  the  royal  authority  had 


King)  OrCDville  wrote  to  Bnckiug- 
ham:  'It  is  qnite  ridiculous  to  see 
bon  angry  the  0|){)ontion  are  at  the 
report  of  the  pbysiciana,  and  parti- 
cularly at  what  WacreD  said,  which 
J  DQderstand  was  very  different  from 
what  they  had  expected.  They  go 
BO  Ear  as  to  say  that  if  Fox  had  been 
present  be  would  not  hare  dared  to 
giye  gncb  an  evidence.  They  hope  to 
mend  it  by  a  subsequent  ezanuoatioD 


before  a  Committee  of  the  House. 
The  object  of  Willis  being  eiamined 
is  BO  great  that  I  think  we  shall  con- 
teat  to  something  of  this  sort.  Not 
only  his  opinion  will  have  great 
weight,  but  it  will  also  make  the 
others  very  cautious  what  they  say 
in  oppositioa  to  it-'—Courii  aim 
OiSine**  qf  Geo.  III.  ii.  36. 
■  Ibid.  ii.  IT. 
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been  prevented  or  intemipted  by  infancy,  sickness,  infirmity, 
or  otherwise. 

Up  to  this  point  the  proceedings  had  been  perfectly  har- 
monious, but  now  the  first  note  of  discord  was  struck.  Fox 
rose,  and  said  that,  while  it  was  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  Parlia- 
ment to  lose  no  time  in  providing  for  the  exigency  of  the  situation, 
the  motion  for  a  committee  appeared  to  him  wholly  unnecessary. 
It  was  perfectly  known  that  there  was  no  precedent  which 
oonld  throw  light  upon  the  present  case.  '  The  circumstance  to 
be  provided  for  did  not  depend  upon  their  deliberations  as  a 
House  of  Parliament.  It  rested  elsewhere.  There  was  a  per- 
son in  the  kingdom  difierent  from  any  other  person  that  any 
existing  precedents  could  refer  to — an  heir  apparent  of  full  age 
and  capacity  to  exercise  the  royal  power.  ...  In  his  firm 
opinion,  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  as  clear, 
as  express  a  right  to  assume  the  reins  of  government  and 
exercise  the  power  of  sovereignty  during  the  continuance  of  the 
illness  and  incapacity  with  which  it  had  pleased  God  to  afflict 
his  Majesty,  as  in  the  case  of  his  Majesty's  having  undergone 
a  natural  and  perfect  demise ;  and  as  to  this  right  which  he 
conceived  the  Prince  of  Wales  had,  he  was  not  himself  to  judge 
when  he  was  entitled  to  exercise  it;  but  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  as  the  organs  of  the  nation  were  alone  qualified  to 
pronounce  when  the  Prince  ought  to  take  possession  of  and 
exercise  his  right.  .  .  .  His  Royal  Highness  chose  rather  to  wait 
the  decision  of  Parliament  with  a  patient  and  due  deference  to 
the  Constitution,  than  to  urge  a  claim  which  he  was  persuaded 
could  not  reasonably  be  disputed.  But  ought  he  to  wait 
unnecessarily?  .  .  .  He  should  not  oppose  the  motion  [for  a 
committee],  but  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  say  it  was  incumbent 
on  the  House  to  lose  no  time  in  restoring  the  third  Estate.^ 
His  Royal  Highness,  he  was  convinced,  must  exercise  the  royal 
prerogative  during,  and  only  during,  his  Majesty's  illness.' ' 


'  Thia  phraseology  is  not  histori- 
cally accurate.  The  three  estates  of 
the  realm  are  not  the  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons,  but  the  Lords  2Spiritaal, 
the  Lords  Temporal,  and  the  Com- 
mons (Blackstone,  book  i.  ch.  ii.  §  2 ; 
6tubb8*8  Qmtt.  HUt.  ii.  182-184).  As, 
however,  the  leading  statesmen  on 


both  sides  in  the  regency  debates, 
followed  the  common  usage,  and  spoke 
of  the  Crown  as  'the  third  Estate,' 
I  have  thought  it  best  to  retain  their 
language,  not  merely  when  quoting 
their  words  but  also  in  giving  sum- 
maries of  their  arguments. 
«  Pari  HUL  xxviL  700,  707. 
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It  is  said  that  while  Fox  was  delivering  this  memorable 
speech  Pitt  smiled  triumphantly,  and,  alapping  his  thigh,  ex- 
claimed to  a  colleague  sitting  near  him,  '  I'll  unwhtg  the  gentle- 
man for  the  rest  of  his  life.' '  Kothing,  indeed,  in  the  history 
of  parliamentary  debate  is  more  Etriking  tlmn  the  skUl  with 
which  he  uvaOed  himself  of  the  opportunity  which  was  given 
him  of  tnrniug  the  ft»"'!""  "f  *■•>•■' ''iment  and  country  with 
overwhelining  force  lents.     If  any  additional 

reason,  he  said,  was  appointment  of  the  com- 

mittee, tho  Btrongest  rerable  would  be  found  in 

the  speech  of  Fox. 

'  If  a  claim  of  rig  even  though  not  formally) 

on  the  part  of  the  Pi  5sume  the  government,  it 

became  of  the  utmost  co...«,^-  ascertain  from  precedent 

and  history  whetlitr  this  claim  was  founded.  If  it  was,  it  pre- 
cluded the  House  from  the  poasibility  of  all  deliberation  on  the 
subject.  In  the  meantime  he  maintained  that  it  would  appear 
from  every  precedent  and  from  every  page  of  our  history  that  to 
assert  such  a  right  in  the  Prince  of  Wales  or  anyone  else  was 
little  less  than  treason  to  the  Constitution  of  the  country.  .  .  . 
He  pledged  himself  to  this  assertion,  that  in  the  case  of  the 
intermption  of  the  personal  exercise  of  the  royal  authority  with- 
out any  lawful  provision  having  been  made  for  carrying  on  the 
government,  it  belonged  to  the  other  branches  of  the  Legislature, 
on  the  part  of  the  nation  at  large — the  body  they  represented — 
to  provide  according  to  their  discretion  for  tho  temporary 
exercise  of  the  royal  authority  in  the  name  and  oa  behalf  of  the 
sovereign  in  such  manner  as  they  should  think  requisite ;  and 
that,  unless  by  their  decision,  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  no  more 
right  (speaking  of  strict  right)  to  assume  the  government  than 
any  other  individual  subject  of  the  country.  .  .  .  Neither  the 
whole  nor  any  part  of  the  royal  authority  could  belong  to  him 
in  the  present  circumstances  unless  conferred  by  the  Houses  of 
Parliament.'  '  On  the  interruption  of  the  personal  exercise  of 
the  royal  authority,'  he  repeated,  '  it  devolved  on  the  remaining 
branches  of  the  Legislature,  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  England, 
to  exercise  their  discretion  in  providing  a  substitute.  From  the 
mode  in  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  treated  the 
■  Moore'g  Life  of  Sheti^aik,  Vl.  3S. 
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Bnbject  a  new  question  presented  itself,  and  that  of  greater  mag- 
nitude even  than  the  question  which  was  originally  before  them. 
.  .  .  The  question  now  was  of  their  own  rights,  and  it  was  become 
a  doubt,  according  to  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  opinion, 
whether  that  House  had  on  this  important  occasion  a  deliberative 
power.  •  .  .  Let  them  proceed,  therefore,  to  ascertain  their 
rights.  ...  On  their  proceeding  depended  their  own  interests 
and  the  interests  and  honour  of  a  sovereign  deservedly  the  idol 
of  the  people.'  * 

These  two  speeches  indicate  clearly  the  grounds  of  the  con- 
troversy, and  each  speaker  in  the  course  of  the  same  debate 
added  a  few  arguments  or  explanations.  In  reply  to  Pitt's 
assertion  that  to  deny  the  right  and  the  sole  competence  of 
Parliament  to  appoint  a  regent  was  a  kind  of  treason  to  the 
Constitution,  Pox  retorted  that  the  two  Houses  acting  without 
tiie  concurrence  and  assent  of  the  third  estate  were  constitu- 
tionally incompetent  not  only  to  limit  and  set  bounds  to  the 
executive  power,  but  even  to  perform  the  most  ordinary  legis- 
lative act.  It  may  be  doubted,  indeed,  whether  under  such 
circumstances  they  ought  not  to  be  called  a  convention  rather 
than  a  parliament.  As  all  the  world  knew,  he  was  no  advocate 
for  the  exploded  doctrine  of  indefeasible  right.  He  admitted, 
and  asserted,  that  political  power  in  all  its  grades  was  of  the 
nature  of  a  trust,  but  by  the  law  of  England  the  crown  was 
hereditary,  and  he  inferred  by  analogy  that  the  exercise  of  the 
sovereign  power  was  hereditary  also.  *  He  had  said  before  that 
the  Prince's  right  to  the  regency  was  indisputable.  He  would 
now  go  farther  and  assert  that  it  so  belonged  of  right  during 
what  he  would  call  the  civil  death  of  the  King,  that  it  could  not 
be  more  completely  or  legally  his  by  the  ordinary  and  natural 
demise  of  the  Crown.  The  Prince,  therefore,  who  maintained 
that  right  and  yet  forebore  to  assume  it,  was  entitled  to  the 
thanks  of  his  country.  Actuated  by  a  respectful  regard  to  the 
principles  that  had  placed  his  illustrious  family  upon  the  throne, 
he  waited  to  be  informed  of  the  sense  of  the  people,  before  he 
would  assume  what  no  man  had  a  right  to  take  from  him,  what 
the  law  and  the  Constitution  had  given  him  a  right  to  take 
without  waiting  for  a  declaration  of  either  House  of  Parliament. 

»  Pari.  nut.  xxvii.  709-711. 
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It  was  not  decent,  therefore,  to  trifle  with  a  Prince  whose  con- 
duct was  marked  with  such  meritorious  forbearance,  by  institu- 
ticg  an  inqciiy  into  precedents  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
caee.  It  was  the  duty  of  tha  two  Houses  to  restore  the  royal 
authority,  and  that  immediately-  .  .  .  If  they  took  advantage  of 
the  present  calamitous  state  of  the  country  to  arrogate  to  them- 
selves  a  power  to  which  they  had  no  "igtt,  they  acted  contraiy 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  i     I  wuold  be  guilty  of  treason.' 

Pitt  also  added  a  few  word;  ut  it  was  only  for  the  purpose 
of  reiterating  and  definii  a  possible  the  question  at 

issue.     According  to  his  own  ae,  '  to  make  a  provision  for 

the  ezecntire  power  of  oment  during  ao  interruption 

of  the  personal  csercise  oyal  authority,  by  sickness, 

infirmity,  or  otherwise,  restea  with  the  remaining  existing 
branches  of  the  Legislature,  and  was  a  matter  entirely  in  their 
discretion.'  According  to  Fox  'the  two  Honses  had  no  such 
discretion,  but  his  Royal  Highness  had  a  claim  to  the  exercise 
of  the  sovereign  power  which  superseded  the  right  of  either 
House  to  deliberate  on  the  subject.' ' 

Fox  was  evidently  startled  at  the  opinion  which  showed 
itself  both  in  Parliament  and  the  country,  and  without  abandon- 
ing the  substance  of  his  contention  he  endeavoured  to  attenuate 
the  difference  of  principle,  while  Pitt  showed  an  evident  desire 
to  aggravate  it.  It  had  never,  Fox  said,  been  hia  intention 
to  assert  or  to  imply  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  the  right 
to  assume  and  exercise  the  power  of  the  regency  without  the 
adjudication  of  the  two  Honses  of  Parliament.  'If,  indeed, 
there  was  no  Parliament  either  sitting  or  existing,  it  would  hare 
been  the  duty  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  have  called  a  convention 
of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  to  whom  the  cause  of  their  being 
called  might  have  been  explained,  and  by  whom  his  right,  and 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  originated,  might  be  recognised, 
and  the  two  Honses  being  met  by  him  as  exercising  the  dele- 
gated functions  of  the  royal  power  would  then  become  a  legal 
parliament.'  But  under  all  other  circumstances  it  was  for  the 
two  Houses  to  take  the  first  step.  Their  vote  must  precede  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  regency,  and  it  was  therefore 
wholly  untrue  that   his  doctrine  superseded  or  annulled  their 
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anUiority.  At  Uie  same  time  Fox  contended  that  the  right  to 
esiercise  the- royal  anthority  with  all  its  fonctions  attached  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales  from  the  moment  of  his  &ther^B  incapacily, 
hf  Tirtne  of  the  law  which  made  the  sovereign  power  in  England 
hereditary  and  not  elective,  and  that  the  fanction  of  Parliament 
in  the  matter  was  a  function  not  of  election  but  of  adjudication. 
The  two  Houses  did  not  give  the  Prince  his  right,  but  they 
were  the  appointed  tribunal  which  could  alone  pronounce  with 
authority  that  the  occasion  had  arisen  for  its  exercise.  He 
acknowledged,  however,  that  he  found  more  difference  of  opinion 
than  he  had  expected  about  the  right  of  the  Prince,  and  he 
fimnd  that  much  of  it  arose  from  very  subtle  distinctions  that 
were  drawn  between  the  terms  right  and  claim — distinctions 
which  were  to  his  mind  more  equivocal  than  solid  or  substantial, 
and  which  rested  upon  arguments  which  he  confessed  himself  too 
doll  to  comprehend.  He  found  it  admitted  on  the  other  side 
that  the  Prince  must  be  made  Regent — ^that  his  claim  was  irre- 
sistiUe.  The  difference  between  an  'inherent  right'  and  an 
'  irresiBtible  claim '  to  the  regency  seemed  to  him  imperceptible, 
or  at  least  '  extremely  minute.'  Both  parties,  in  fact,  agreed 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  must  be  R^ent,  and  that  a  parlia- 
mentary vote  must  precede  his  installation.  The  Prince  had 
put  forward  no  claim  of  right,  and  although  Fox  believed  in  that 
right  and  had  stated  it  as  an  argument  in  debate,  he  had  spoken 
only  as  a  private  member  and  in  no  sense  as  a  representative  of 
the  Prince.  '  What  signified  differences  about  abstract  points 
when  the  substance  was  indisputable?'  It  was  extremely 
desirable  that  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  in  this  grave  crisis 
should  be  unanimous,  extremely  undesirable  that  Parliament 
should  be  invited  to  vote  without  any  necessity  on  a  dangerous  and 
disputable  question  of  inherent  right.  '  His  opinion  was  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  ought  to  be  declared  Regent  and  capable  of  exer- 
cising aU  the  royal  authority  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  it  would  have  been  exercised  by  his  Majesty  had  he 
been  able  to  discharge  the  functions  of  the  sovereigpi  authority.' 
The  assertion  of  Fox  that  he  had  not  raised  the  question  of 
right  on  the  authority  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  strengthened 
a  few  days  later  by  a  remarkable  speech  of  the  Duke  of  York  in 
the  House  of  Lords.    He  expressed  his  great  desire  to  avoid 
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any  discussion  of  so  fruitless  and  unnecessary  a  question  as  ths 
abstract  rij^lit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  regency.  In  point 
of  fact  no  claim  to  such  a  right  had  been  asserted  by  the  Prince 
or  even  been  hinted  at  by  him,  and  he  felt  a  full  and  most 
assured  confidence  that  '  his  Itoyal  Highness  understood  too 
well  the  sacred  principles  which  seated  the  House  of  Brunswick 
on  the  throne  of  Grei  ■  "    ■  "  assume  or  exercise  any 

power,  be  his  claim  \  it  was  not  derived  from 

the  will  of  the  peof  heir  repreBentativeB  and 

their  Lordships  in  '.  bled.'     These,  he  stated, 

he  knew  to  be  also  tl  ia  royal  brother. 

The  inexpediency  i  tlie  question  of  abstract 

right  was  also  mainti  irth  in  a  very  admirable 

speech.  'What  good,  m  .  ,  .*.<.  arise  from  deciding  the 
present  qaestion  ? '  After  the  express  declaration  made  else- 
where on  the  part  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  there  could  be  no 
possible  danger  to  the  rights  of  Parliament,  and  the  House 
wonld  do  well  to  follow  the  example  of  the  statesmen  of  the 
Bevolution,  who  proceeded  without  delay  to  take  practical 
measures  to  place  the  Government  on  a  regular  footing  without 
discussing  speculative  and  abstract  questions.  Without  the 
third  branch  of  the  Legislature  they  had  no  power,  and  they 
ought,  therefore,  immediately  and  in  the  shortest  way  to  fill  up 
the  vacancy.  '  Sitting  in  a  maimed  and  imperfect  Legislature 
they  ought  to  confine  themselves  strictly  to  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  since  every  step  they  proceeded  beyond  that  necessity  was 
a  step  in  error.'  '  They  ought  to  go  straight  to  their  object.' 
'Nominate  a  Regent,  and  then  when  the  third  branch  of 
the  Legislature  was  complete  they  would  become  a  Parlia- 
ment, perfect  in  all  ita  constitutional  forms,  and  might  legally 
pass  any  laws  either  of  limitation,  restriction,  or  of  any  other 
kind.' 

Pitt,  however,  emphatically  refused  to  adopt  this  course,  and 
he  insisted  upon  bringing  the  constitutional  question  to  a  direct 
vote.  His  opponent,  he  said,  '  had  asserted  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  had  a  right  to  exercise  the  royal  authority  under  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  country,  but  that  it  was  a  right 
not  in  possession  until  the  Prince  could  exercise  it  on  what 
tie  right  iiononrable  gentleman  called  adjudication  of  Par- 
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liament.  He  on  liis  part  denied  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
had  anj  right  whatever,  and  npon  that  point  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  and  he  were  still  at  issue,  and  this  issue,  in  his 
opinion,  must  be  decided  before  they  proceeded  one  step  farther.' 
'It  was  impossible  to  let  the  question  of  right  which  had  been 
started  undergo  admission  without  its  being  fully  discussed  and 
decided  It  was  a  question  that  shook  the  foundation  of  the 
Constitution,  and  upon  the  decision  of  which  all  that  was  dear 
to  us  as  Britons  depended.  It  was  their  first  duty  to  decide 
whether  there  was  any  right  in  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  claim 
the  exercise  of  the  royal  power  under  any  circumstances  of  the 
country,  independent  of  the  actual  demise  of  the  Crown.'  '  The 
danger  of  the  question  originated  in  its  having  been  stirred,  not 
in  its  being  decided,'  and  it  was  the  Opposition  and  not  the 
Government  which  had  raised  it.  To  leave  unsettled  such  a 
claim  affecting  the  fundamental  rights  of  Parliament  would  be 
highly  dangerous,  and  it  was  very  far  from  being  a  merely 
abstract  or  speculative  opinion.  The  whole  question  of  the 
power  of  Parliament  to  limit  the  regency  depended  upon  the 
decision  on  the  question  of  right.  '  If  a  right  existed  to  repre- 
sent the  King  it  must  be  perfect,  admitting  of  no  modification 
whatever.'  In  that  case  the  two  Houses  had  no  right  to  restrict 
the  power  of  the  Regent,  without  his  own  consent.  Their  function 
was  to  adjudge,  and  not  to  deliberate  or  impose  conditions.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  legal  right  of  Parliament  to  con- 
stitute the  regency,  they  could  discuss  the  powers  with  which 
the  Regent  should  be  invested,  and  decide  how  much  of  the 
royal  prerogative  should  be  delegated,  and  how  much  it  was 
prudent  to  reserve.  After  passing  a  resolution,  therefore,  assert- 
ing that  the  King  was  incapable  of  discharging  his  royal  func- 
tions, Parliament  was  asked  to  pass  a  second  resolution  copied 
in  parts  from  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  stating  '  that  it  was  the 
right  and  duty  of  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  Com- 
mons of  Great  Britain  now  assembled,  and  lawfully,  fully  and 
freely,  representing  all  the  estates  of  the  people  of  this  nation, 
to  provide  the  means  of  supplying  the  defect  of  the  personal 
exercise  of  the  royal  authority  arising  from  his  Majesty's  indis- 
position in  such  a  manner  as  the  exigency  of  the  case  may 
appear  to  require.' 
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AlthoDgh  the  debates  on  the  qaeetion  of  right  ezteaded  to 
great  length,  and  h&d  mnch  ooaBtitational  importance,  the 
argumenta  which  were  really  relevant  and  valaable  He  within  a 
□arrow  compass,  and  several  that  were  advanced  with  a  great 
parade  of  learning  may  be  very  summarily  dismissed.  Little 
or  no  weight  can  be  attached  to  the  argnment  drawn  by  Lord 
Longhborongh  &om  the  fact  that  the  King  and  the  Princo  c^ 
Wales  are  in  some  cases  considered  by  the  law  as  one,  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  may  proceed  in  an  action  and  claim  judgment 
as  King,  that  it  is  high  treason  to  attempt  his  life.  Nor  were 
the  few  precedents  of  r^encies  that  were  adduced  from  the 
earlier  periods  of  English  histoiy  deserving  of  more  attention. 
They  were  derived  from  times  of  semi-barbarism  and  violence, 
when  the  Constitution  was  almost  unformed,  when  the  balance 
of  its  powers  was  completely  undetermined,  and  in  no  one  case 
had  there  been  a  Prince  of  Wales  of  lull  age  at  the  time  when 
his  father  was  incapacitated.  Constitational  precedents,  indeed, 
are  very  rarely  of  any  real  value  if  thoy  are  taken  from  an 
earlier  period  than  the  Bevolution  of  1688.  The  precedent  in 
the  reign  of  Heniy  YI.  was  mrat  relied  on,  for  in  that  ( 
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that  Iiad  ever  occurred  to  be  maintained  and  vindicated  hj 
the  example  of  the  Honse  of  Lords,  at  a  time  when  that  House 
of  Lords  had  the  complete  dominion  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment, which  they  exercised  with  no  unsparing  hand ;  at  a  time 
when  the  rights  of  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament  were  so 
ill  understood  and  so  weakly  sustained  that  the  Speaker  was 
actually  imprisoned  on  commitment  of  the  House  of  Lords?* 
The  more  recent  conduct  of  the  Convention  Parliament,  in 
calling  William  and  Mary  to  the  throne  by  an  address,  might 
furnish  a  convenient  model,  but  scarcely  an  argument  or  a  pre- 
cedent, for  the  interruption  of  the  exercise  of  the  royal  power 
by  the  flight  of  James  II.  had  no  real  analogy  to  that  which  had 
now  taken  place. 

The  question,  in  truth,  was  one  on  which  both  law  and  prece- 
dent were  silent,  and  it  could  only  be  argued  by  deductions 
from  a  few  well-known  and  simple  maxims  of  the  Constitution. 
The  English  monarchy  is  at  once  hereditary  and  parliamentary, 
and  the  Whigs  maintained  that  these  two  characteristics  were 
best  recognised  by  their  doctrine  that  when  the  King  is  in- 
capacitated from  discharging  the  functions  of  his  office,  the  heir 
to  the  crown  has  a  right,  if  of  full  age  and  capacity,  to  assume 
the  sovereign  authority  as  in  the  case  of  his  father's  death,  but 
only  during  the  period  of  his  father's  incapacity,  and  not  until  he 
had  been  called  upon  to  do  so  by  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament. 
The  crown  of  England — and  therefore,  they  maintained,  the 
executive  power  and  government  of  the  country — is  hereditary 
and  not  elective,  and  the  maxim  that  the  King  never  dies 
implies  that  there  can  be  no  break  in  the  hereditary  sovereigpi 
authority.  In  cases  when  the  royal  line  has  become  extinct,  or 
when  the  sovereign  by  infringing  the  original  contract  between  the 
King  and  the  people  has  abdicated  the  throne,  it  is  no  doubt  true 
that  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  have  a  right  to  supply  the 
deficiency.  In  all  other  cases  the  law  either  expressly  or  by  the 
clearest  analogy  pointed  out  the  successor,  and  the  principle  of 
heredity  must  operate.  Nor  has  this  doctrine  the  smallest 
affinity  to  that  of  the  Divine  right  of  kings.  Pitt  said  that  the 
question  was  whether  the  regency  was  a  right  or  a  trust.  Fox 
answered  that  according  to  the  doctrine  established  at  the 
Revolution  all  political  power,  including  that  of  the  sovereign 
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faiujself,  is  a  trust,  end  may  be  resumed  if  it  is  essentially 
aboBed.  The  regency  like  the  monarchy  is  nn  question  ably  a 
trust,  and  oa  that  very  ground  he  urged  '  the  Prince's  right  to 
be  hereditary,  conceiving  an  heredit-ary  succession  the  best 
secnrity  to  the  people  for  the  due  discbarge  and  faithful  execu- 
tion of  the  important  trust  vested  by  them  in  their  governors.' 
Hereditary    conatitu  liad    been    deliberately 

adopted  in  England  a  >vemment  most  fitted  to 

secure  the  liberties  a  he  people,  and  in  such  a 

government  it  is  as  i  >  introduce  the  principle 

of  election  into  the  fi  jegislature  as  it  would  be 

to  introdncB  the   p  ly  into  the  third.     The 

assertion  of   Pitt  tht  ng's  incapacity  the  un- 

doubted heir  to  the  throne,  being  ol  full  age  and  capacity,  '  has 
no  more  right  to  exercise  the  powers  of  government  than  any 
other  person  in  these  realms,'  was  an  outrage  on  the  constitu- 
tion and  on  the  feelingB  of  the  people.  If  Pitt  doubted  it,  let 
him  throw  this  assertion  into  the  form  of  a  motion  and  ask 
Parliament  to  vote  it.  He  knew  well  that  in  spite  of  his  great 
majorities  he  dared  not  venture  on  the  experiment.  An  elective 
regency  with  the  two  Houses  ot  Parliament  as  the  electors, 
was  essentially  opposed  to  the  theory  of  hereditary  monarchy, 
and  it  would  fundamentally  change  the  Constitution  of  the 
country  during  periods  when  the  King  was  incapacitated. 
It  made  the  sovereign  authority  during  these  periods  elective. 
It  invested  the  two  Houseis  with  the  power  of  a  Polish  Diet, 
Parliament  might  elect  two  regents.  It  might  elect  a  new 
regent  every  year.  It  might  create  a  purely  aristocratic  form 
of  government,  like  that  of  the  Mahrattas.  It  might  pass  over 
the  royal  family  and  invest  with  the  sovereign  power  an 
ordinary  subject,  a  foreigner  or  a  Catholic,  and  a  regent  un- 
connected with  the  royal  family  would  be  competent  in  the 
name  of  the  incapacitated  sovereign,  and  during  tie  lifetime  of 
a  Prince  of  Wales  of  full  age  and  capacity,  to  give  the  royal 
sanction  to  a  law  changing  the  order  of  snccession. 

And  what  was  the  body  for  which  Pitt  claimed  this  power 
of  transforming  the  government,  suspending  or  transferring 
iiie  succession  of  an  hereditary  monarchy,  placing  a  person  in 
He  situation  of  king  without  the  full  tojal  ■^'seT?     It  is 
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undoubtedly  witMn  the  power  and  option  of  Parliament,  acting 
with  the  royal  sanction,  to  alter  the  succession  to  the  throne  and 
to  remodel  the  entire  Constitution.  But  the  two  Houses  acting 
without  the  royal  sanction  have  no  legislative  power  whatever. 
They  cannot  legally  pass  so  much  as  a  turnpike  Bill.  This  is 
one  of  the  clearest  and  most  indisputable  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  it  is  so  jealously  guarded  by  the  law,  that  an  Act 
of  Charles  11.  has  made  any  person  who  in  writing  or  by  word 
of  mouth  asserted  that  two  branches  of  the  Legislature  had 
the  power  and  efficacy  of  all  three,  liable  to  the  penalties  of 
j^rcemtmtrd.  With  what  reason  then,  with  what  plausibility, 
could  it  be  contended  that  a  Parliament  thus  maimed  and  im- 
perfect was  competent  to  elect  or  appoint  a  regent,  and  by 
elaborate  restrictive  legislation  to  divide,  limit,  and  portion  out 
the  sovereign  authority  ?  The  simplest,  shortest,  and  most  con- 
stitutional method  of  extricating  the  country  from  its  present 
difficulty  was  an  address  of  the  two  Houses  calling  on  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  exercise  the  royal  functions  which  were  at 
present  eclipsed.  The  legislative  machinery  would  then  be 
restored,  and  if  it  were  thought  necessary  to  introduce  limita- 
tions into  the  regency  there  would  be  a  Legislature  competent  to 
enact  them. 

This  reasoning  appears  to  me  extremely  powerful,  and  the 
theory  of  Fox  was,  as  is  well  known,  actually  adopted  in 
L-eland.  The  Lish  Parliament,  having  accepted  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  English  Parliament  the  fact  of  the  King's  incapacity, 
presented  an  address  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  requesting  him  to 
assume  in  Lreland  the  suspended  functions  of  royalty  in  the 
name  of  his  father  and  during  the  period  of  his  £Either's  in- 
capacity. If  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  been  popular  and  trusted, 
if  he  had  been  in  harmony  with  the  English  ministry,  or  if  he 
had  even  been  prepared  to  leave  matters  unchanged  till  his 
father's  illness  had  taken  a  decisive  turn,  it  is  probable  that  a 
similar  course  would  have  been  adopted  in  England,  and  that 
no  one  would  have  found  anything  in  it  dangerous  to  the 
liberties  of  the  nation.  But  personal  and  party  interests  of  the 
most  powerful  nature  were  involved  in  the  decision,  and  the 
regency  question  from  the  very  beginning  produced  in  England 
the  keenest  of  party  conflicts.    The  popularity  of  the  King  had 
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mnce  the  defeat  of  the  Coalition  been  steadily  riaing,  and  the 
calamity  whieh  had  strncb  him  down  had  very  natondly  pro- 
daced  an  outburst  of  the  deepest  compassion  and  loyalty,  while 
Pitt  Bbill  maintained  an  undimiaished  ascendency.  The  com- 
mercial and  business  classcB,  who  were  in  general  little  con- 
cerned with  party  conflicts,  believed  that  his  fall  woatd  be  a 
serious  blow  to  nal.ioi  ■osperity ; '  and  the  great 

masses  of  the  people  :  .      th  an  enthusiasm  which 

even  his  father  had  flctf--.iy  en  i,  '  Pitt,'  wrote  a  very  able 
member  of  the  Oppo  it  bitterness,  '  is  the  only 

object  the  nation  ca'  le  only  thing  they  think 

valnable  in  the  world,  ok  they  would  be  content 

and  pleased  to  set  asiu  royal  family,  with  the  Crown 

and  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  if  they  could  keep  him  by  it.' ' 
On  the  other  hand,  the  character  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
already  deeply  stained,  and  he  was  known  to  be  in  open  hostility 
to  bis  father  and  his  father's  Ministry,  and  in  constant  com- 
mnnication  with  an  nnpopnlar  Opposition.  It  was  his  obvions 
duty,  and  indeed  interest,  in  assuming  the  regency  to  maintain 
the  existing  political  situation  unchanged  during  the  very  few 
months  which  were  likely  to  elapse  before  the  King's  illness 
took  a  decisive  turn.  It  was  well  known,  however,  that  he  was 
determined  not  to  take  this  coarse,  that  his  first  act  of  power  was 
likely  to  be  to  dismiss  Pitt  and  summon  Fox  to  his  councils,  and 
that  Fox  was  perfectly  prepared  under  these  circumstances  to 
accept  office.' 

The  contrast  between  the  two  parties  was  manifestly  capable 
of  being  employed,  if  jndicioasly  managed,  in  a  manner  that 
would  enlist  an  overwhelming  stress  of  popular  favour  in  the 
cause  of  the  Government,  On  the  one  side,  it  was  said,  was 
a  virtuous  King  struck  down  by  a  terrible,  though,  it  was  be- 
lieved, only  a  temporary,  calamity ;  and  a  young  minister  of 
unimpeachable  character  and  splendid  genius,  who  had  enjoyed 
to  the  last  the  full  confidence  of  his  sovereign,  who  was  the 
idol  both  of  Parliament  and  of  the  nation,  and  who  was  now 
endeavouring  to  fiilfil  the  wishes  and  to  protect  the  interests  of 

'  BDcUngbam^  Omrtt  and  Cahi-  •  Foi'g    CorTtipenieHee,    iL  2I?9, 
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liis  incapacitated  master.  On  the  other  side  was  a  profligate 
and  nndatiful  son,  eager  to  climb  to  power  and  determined  to 
bring  into  oflSce  men  whom  his  sick  father  abhorred,  and  whom 
the  nation  had  a  few  years  before  indignantly  rejected.  Nor 
was  it  so  certain  that  their  tenure  of  office  would  be  a  brief  one, 
even  in  the  event  of  the  King's  speedy  recovery.  It  was  still 
the  popular  belief  that  the  India  Bill  of  the  Coalition  Ministry 
of  1784  had  been  a  bold  and  skilful  attempt  of  the  ascendant 
party  to  secure  for  itself  such  an  amount  of  permanent  patron* 
age  and  power  that  it  might  almost  balance  the  authority  of 
the  Crown.  These  very  men  were  now  again  on  the  threshold 
of  office.  If  through  the  illness  of  the  Ejng  they  obtained, 
though  only  for  a  few  months,  uncontrolled  power,  might  they 
not,  it  was  asked,  in  another  form  resume  their  enterprise,  fill  the 
House  of  Lords  with  their  creatures,  distribute  among  their 
followers  so  many  great  and  permanent  places  of  emolument, 
patronage  and  influence,  that  it  would  become  very  difficult  for 
the  sovereign  on  his  recovery  to  displace  them  ?  Under  such 
circumstances  there  was  a  wide  and  general  feeling  that  while 
the  claim  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  exercise  the  regency  could 
not  be  passed  by,  his  power  should  be  at  least  carefully  defined 
and  restricted,  and  every  argument  which  supported  the  right 
of  Parliament  to  impose  such  restrictions  was  accepted  with 
delight. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  difierence  of  opinion  did  not 
openly  break  out  in  Parliament  till  December  10,  but  the  letters 
of  Grenville  to  his  brother  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  who 
was  at  this  time  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  show  clearly 
that  for  some  weeks  before  that  date  the  contest  had  been 
violently  raging.  These  letters,  being  written  by  a  minister,  are 
stroDgly  coloured  with  party  feeling,  but  they  are  the  letters  of 
a  very  acute  judge,  who  had  more  than  common  means  of  in- 
formation and  who  was  writing  in  strict  confidence  and  with 
perfect  sincerity.  As  early  as  November  15  he  was  convinced, 
from  the  Prince's  general  demeanour,  that  he  was  determined  to 
dismiss  Pitt  without  hesitation,  and  two  days  later  he  mentions 
that  the  accounts  of  the  probable  gravity  of  the  King's  illness 
were  very  opposite,  being  '  strongly  tinctured  by  the  wishes  of 
those  who  sent  them ; '  and  that  although  on  reflection  the  idea 
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of  refusing  to  the  Regent  the  power  of  disaolving  Parliament 
was  probably  impracticable,  other  limitations  were  likely  to  be 
imposed  which  would  render  all  negotiationa  impossible.  A 
few  days  later  he  says  that  the  language  of  the  Opposition 
seemed  to  point  f«  a  coalition,  but  that  no  offers  had  aayet  been 
made,  and  that  '  the  conduct  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  marked  a 
desire  of  avoiding  Pi  bad  been  an  appearance 

of  amendment,  the  (  ten  inconceivable  pains  to 

spread  the  idea  that  der  is  incurable,'      '  The 

indecency  of  any  lai  r  side  of  the  water '  [in 

Ireland^,  be  says  in  annot  exceed  that  of  the 

universal  tone  of  opj  last  four  or  five  da}rB.    So 

long  aa  they  considei  irate,  they  were  affecting 

a  prodigious  concern   and  reverence  for  the  King's  unhappy 
sitnation.      Now  that   people  entertain  hopes  of  his  recoveiy 
they  are  using  the  ntmost  industry  to  combat  this  idea,  circii' 
lating  all  the  particslars  of  eveiything  which  he  does  or  ; 
under  his  present  circnmstances  and  adding  the  most  ontraf 
falseboods.' ' 

The  Prince  of  Wales  was  accused  of  the  grossest  miscoudu 
— introdudng  Lord  Ix)thian  into  the  King's  room  when  it  wat 
darkened  in  order  that  he  might  hear  his  ravings  at  a  time  when 
they  were  at  the  worst,  drinking  and  singing  with  his  com- 
panions when  his  father's  illness  was  at  its  height,  openly  and 
on  all  occasions  displaying  his  political  bias. 

*  The  behaviour  of  the  two  Princes,'  Grenville  writes  on 
December  7,  '  is  such  as  to  shock  every  man's  feelings.  What 
do  you  think  of  the  Duke  of  York's  having  a  meeting  of  the 
Opposition  at  his  house  on  Thursday,  before  the  House  of  Lords 
met,  and  then  going  down  there  to  hear  the  examinations  read  ? 
After  that  they  closed  the  day  by  both  going  in  the  evening  to 
Brooks's.  The  truth  is  that  the  Duke  is  entirely  in  his  brother's 
hands,  and  that  the  latter  is  taking  inconceivable  pains  to  keep 
htm  so.'  The  Opposition  were  already  strongly  supporting  the 
physicians  who  took  ihe  most  unfavourable  view  of  the  King's 
disorder,  and  doing  everything  in  their  power  to  discredit  the 
physicians  who  took  the  more  sanguine  view.      '  There  seems 

'  SnokSngbMm'a  Chvrtt  and  fnMiuti  of  Geo.  III. ^L  %-!<>. 
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great  reason  to  believe  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  inclined  to 
go  to  all  lengths  to  which  that  partj  are  pushing  him/  ^The 
prevailing  idea  seems  to  be  that  of  a  general  dismission,  and  of 
an  immediate  dissolution  of  Parliament.'  It  was  confidently 
stated  that  the  future  Administration  was  already  settled  in 
almost  all  its  details.  Another  report,  which  was  assiduously 
spread  by  the  Opposition,  was  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
determined  to  refuse  the  regency  if  it  was  clogged  with  re- 
strictions. '  By  such  a  step,'  GrenviUe  wrote,  '  the  Prince  will 
do  himself  a  permanent  mischief  which  he  will  never  be  able  to 
repair,  and  which  we  shall  probably,  all  of  us,  have  much  reason 
to  regret.  It  is  quite  clear,  that  having  once  proposed  these 
restrictions,  as  thinking  them  necessary  for  the  interest  of  the 
King  (and  on  that  ground  only  could  we  propose  them),  no  other 
motive  whatever  can  be  a  justification  for  abandoning  them.' 
The  alleged  threat  of  the  Prince,  however,  is  probably  '  nothing 
more  than  a  bully  intended  to  influence  votes  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  If,  however,  he  should  be  so  desperate,  I  should 
hope  there  would  be  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Queen 
would  be  induced  to  take  the  regency  in  order  to  prevent  the 
King's  hands  from  being  fettered  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.' 
It  was  probable,  however,  that  the  Prince  would  accept  the 
regency  on  the  terms  proposed,  that  the  measure  would  be 
carried  through  Parliament  by  about  January  10  or  12,  and  that 
the  ministers  would  then  be  immediately  dismissed.* 

Grenville,  however,  had  little  fear  for  the  ultimate  result  of 
the  conflict,  and  his  letters  show  how  day  after  day  the  tide  of 
popular  feeling  was  rising.  On  the  20th  of  November  he  wrote : 
'There  seems  to  be  just  such  a  spirit  and  zeal  gone  forth 
among  Pitt's  friends  as  one  would  most  desire,  and  whatever  is 
now  the  event  of  this  anxious  moment,  I  am  persuaded  you  will 
see  him  increase  from  it  in  point  of  character  and  lose  little  in 
point  of  strength.'  *  My  opinion,'  wrote  another  correspondent 
on  the  25th,  '  is  that  the  .  .  .  present  Administration  will  retire 
(if  so  necessitated)  merely  to  return  to  power  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  nation.'  *  If  I  am  not  mistaken,'  wrote  Grenville  on  the 
80th,  *  a  storm  is  rising  that  they  [the  Opposition]  little  expect, 

>  BockiDgham's  Courts  and  Cabinets  qf  Geo.  IIL  li.  12, 25, 32, 36, 87, 40, 41 . 
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and  the  sense  of  the  coantry  instead  of  being  nearly  as  strong 
as  in  1781  will  be  much  stronger.  But  the  party  in  general 
are  bo  hungry  and  impatient  that  I  think  they  will  act  upon  the 
better  judgment  of  their  leaders  and  prevent  them  from  doing 
anything  which  may  allo^  a  moment's  delay.'  '  If  they  do 
diesolve  Parliament,'  he  wrote  on  December  4,  'in  such  a 
moment  ns  this,  whei  concur  in  declaring  the 

King's  recovery  prol  .  Am  persuaded  the  cry  will  be  as 

strong  as  it  was  in  i  '       i  receive  every  day  new  pro- 

feBBions  of  attachment  on  tie  9th.      'There  is  every 

reason  to  believe  that  continae  entirely  with  ns, 

hnd  that  addresses  w  om  all  parts  to  the  Regent 

to  continue  the  govemmei 

All  these  letters  were  «ritt«a  before  the  conflict  io  Parlia- 
ment began.  The  declaration  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  right  by 
Fox  on  the  10th,  immensely  strengthened  the  Government,  Emd, 
whatever  may  be  thooght  of  its  constitutional  character,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  it  was  an  enormous  tactical  error.  The 
letters  of  the  Government  partisans  show  clearly  the  delight 
with  which  on  their  side  of  the  House  it  was  received.  '  Of  the 
momentous  business  opened  last  night,'  wrote  Sir  William 
Yonng  the  day  after  the  debate, '  I  can  only  say  that  our  astonish- 
ment is  only  to  be  equalled  by  the  spirits  we  are  in  on  viewing 
the  grounds  Mr.  Fox  has  abandoned  to  ns  and  left>  our  own.  .  . . 
Talbot,  who  made  one  of  my  morning's  levee,  told  me  that  at 
White's  last  night  all  was  hurra !  and  triumph.'  It  was  said 
that  Fox,  '  having  on  a  former  occasion  sought  to  trespass  on 
the  royal  just  prerogative,  had  now  completed  his  attack  on  the 
Constitution,  in  denying  the  rights  of  Lords  and  CommonB,' 
'  Looking  back  to  the  history  of  this  man  of  the  people,'  con- 
tinues Young,  '  and  to  his  present  conduct,  in  despite  of  his 
talents  of  logical  discrimination,  I  begin  almost  to  doubt 
whether  his  weakness  or  profligacy  is  transcendent.'  Grenville 
was  almost  equally  emphatic  :  '  You  will  be  as  much  surprised 
as  I  was,'  he  wroto,  '  to  find  that  the  motion  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  right  was  brought  forward  yesterday  by  Foi  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  was  a  matter  of  no  less  astonishment  to 
manf^  of  his  own  friends.  .  .  .  One  should  lose  oneself  in  conjec- 
'  Baaklngbaoi't  Cburtt and  CahiMU  qf  Qto.  Ul.'i..Vi,\l,l.\,Vl,K\. 
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tore  hy  attempting  to  find  out  what  motive  can  have  induced 
him  to  take  exactly  the  most  unpopular  ground  on  which  their 
side  of  the  question  can  be  rested.  .  .  .  Only  think  of  Fox's  want 
of  judgment  to  bring  himself  and  his  firiends  into  such  a 
scrape  as  he  has  done,  by  maintaining  a  doctrine  of  higher 
Tory  principle  than  could  have  been  found  anywhere  since  Sir 
Bobert  Sawyer's  speeches.'  ^ 

The  matter  was  made  considerably  worse  by  Sheridan,  who 
a  few  days  later,  while  asserting  the  right  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
to  the  unrestricted  regency,  reminded  the  House  of '  tke  danger 
of  provoking  that  Prince  to  assert  his  right.'  It  was  such  a 
blunder,  said  Grenville,  in  relating  the  scene,  '  as  I  never  knew 
any  man  of  the  meanest  talents  guilty  of  before.  During  the 
whole  time  that  I  have  sat  in  Parliament  I  never  remember  such 
an  uproar  as  was  raised  by  his  threatening,' '  and  Pitt  carried 
the  House  with  him  when  he  designated  such  language  as  '  an 
indecent  menace  thrown  out  to  awe  and  influence  their  proceed- 
ings.' *  To  assert  the  inherent  right  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
assume  the  government,'  he  said  in  another  speech,  '  is  virtually 
to  revive  those  exploded  ideas  of  the  Divine  and  indefeasible 
authority  of  princes  which  have  so  justly  sunk  into  contempt 
and  almost  oblivion.  Kings  and  princes  derive  their  power 
from  the  people,  and  to  the  people  alone  through  the  organ  of 
their  representatives  does  it  appertain  to  decide  in  cases  for 
which  the  Constitution  has  made  no  specific  or  positive 
provision.'  * 

These  were  words  well  fitted  to  waken  an  echo  in  the 
country.  Placards  soon  appeared  in  the  streets  contain- 
ing passages  from  the  rival  speeches,  headed :  '  Fox  for  the 
Prince's  prerogative  and  Pitt  for  the  privileges  of  Parliament 
and  liberties  of  the  nation.'  ^  By  a  strange  and  unexampled 
fortune  Pitt  was  able  for  the  second  time  to  constitute  himself 
on  the  most  popular  grounds  the  champion  of  the  Tory  King,  to 
appeal  both  to  the  special  advocates  of  the  royal  prerogative  and 
to  the  special  advocates  of  the  democratic  elements  in  the 
Constitution  as  the  most  faithful  exponent  of  their  respective 

1  Qmrts  and   CabineU  of  Geo,  IIZ      *  Ibid.  p.  89. 
IL  49,  60,  53,  54.  «  Ibid.  p.  58. 

•  Ibid.  p.  56, 
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principles.  For  the  second  time  Pox,  whose  position  depended 
wholly  on  the  fidelity  with  which  he  advocated  civil  and 
religions  liberty,  was  suspected  by  the  nation  of  sacrificing  the 
principles  of  the  Coaatitution  to  the  interests  of  his  party. 
With  a  tact  that  never  failed,  with  an  eloquence  tliat  has  seldom 
been  Burpassed,  with  a  logical  discrimmation  little  if  at  all 
inferior  to   that  of  ;t  defended  the  far  more 

popular  doctrine,  ti  g  circumstances  the  two 

Houses  had  full  disci  I  limit  the  Eegent,     The 

temporary  exercise  ol  n  behalf  of  the  sovereign, 

he  argued,  is  an  esse  ling  from  the  possession 

of  the  throne.     The  j  one  without  treason  can 

say  that  it  can  be  va  ne  of  a  King  who  has  not 

forfeited  his  right,  and  it  is  no  Jess  uncoustitutional  to  say  that 
any  other  person  dnring  the  lifetime  of  the  King  has  an 
inherent  right  to  assume  the  royal  authority.  The  hereditary 
right  to  exercise  the  royal  functions,  like  every  other  hereditary 
right,  can  only  come  into  force  on  the  death  of  the  person  in 
possession.  The  doctrine  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  a  right 
when  of  full  age  to  exercise  the  royal  authority  during  his 
father's  incapacity  is  perfectly  new.  There  is  not  a  trace  of 
it  in  the  Statute  Book.  No  lawyer  in  any  former  age  has 
mentioned  it  as  part  of  the  common  law.  No  writer  on  th^ 
Constitution  has  asserted  it,  and  there  is  not  the  smallest 
evidence  that  it  had  ever  been  advanced  in  any  of  the  many 
earlier  pariiamentary  proceedings  relating  to  regencies.  How- 
ever imperfect  might  be  the  precedents  that  have  been  adduced, 
they  at  least  all  pointed  to  parliamentary  limitations,  and  the 
precedent  of  Henry  VI.  was  very  closely  applicable.  The  Iving 
being  incapable,  an  Act  of  Parliament  appointed  the  Duke  of 
York  Protector  and  Regent,  but  it  at  the  same  time  recognised 
the  future  claim  to  the  regency  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
was  at  this  time  only  one  year  old,  and  by  a  reversionary  patent 
it  settled  what  should  be  his  situation  and  the  extent  of  the 
powers  with  which  he  should  be  invested  when  he  came  of  age. 
If  this  transaction  showed  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the 
opinion  of  that  Parliament  was  the  natural  person  to  hold  the 
regency,  it  showed  also  that  he  was  not  considered  entitled  to 
BBBame  it  as  of  inherent  right.     '  To  Oae  ■^tsotv  q^  the  King 
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who  wears  the  crown  is  certainly  confined  all  the  royal  authority 
of  the  Constitution,  and  in  his  name,  even  during  the  existence 
of  the  Begency,  must  all  public  business  be  transacted.'  '  His 
political  capacity  remains  as  entire  and  as  perfect  as  ever,  though 
from  a  natural  incapacity  he  cannot  act/ 

The  task  to  be  accomplished,  therefore,  is  not  to  make  a 
king,  but  to  revire  or  give  efficiency  to  the  suspended  action 
of  the  third  estate.  The  case  is  unprovided  for  by  law,  and 
for  that  reason  the  duty  and  the  right  belong  to  the  nation  at 
large,  which  is  the  ultimate  source  of  all  political  power,  and 
which  is  represented  by  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  '  Though 
the  third  estate  of  the  Legislature  may  be  deficient,  yet  the 
organs  of  speech  of  the  people  remained  entire  in  their  repre- 
sentation by  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  through  which 
the  sense  of  the  people  may  be  taken.  The  Lords  and  Commons 
represent  the  whole  estates  of  the  people,  and  with  them  it 
rested  as  a  right  to  provide  for  the  deficiency  of  the  third  branch 
of  the  Legislature  whenever  a  deficiency  arose.'  The  circum- 
stances are  not  the  same  as  those  which  followed  the  abdication 
of  James  II.  Then  the  throne  was  vacant.  Now  the  throne 
is  full,  and  the  King's  political  capacity  is  whole  and  entire, 
though  in  fact  the  functions  of  the  Executive  Government  are 
{qt  the  time  suspended.  But  in  one  respect  there  is  an  un- 
doubted resemblance.  It  is  as  impossible  to  abide  by  the  Act 
of  Charles  II.  now  as  in  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  Then 
it  was  impossible  on  account  of  the  absence  of  the  Eling.  Now 
it  is  impossible  through  the  act  of  God.  The  King's  actual 
consent  cannot  be  obtained,  and  if  Fox's  claim  for  the  Prince  of 
Wales  were  admitted,  it  would  not  solve  the  difficulty.  *  Was 
the  Begent  so  appointed  to  act  in  his  own  name  or  in  that  of 
the  King?  One  or  the  other  he  must  do.  If  in  his  own  name 
he  dethroned  the  King.  If  in  the  name  of  the  King  it  must  be 
without  his  consent.' 

It  remained,  then,  for  the  two  Houses  to  provide  a  tem- 
porary substitute  for  the  King's  assent,  and  to  do  so  devia- 
ting as  little  as  possible  from  the  forms  of  the  Constitution.  No 
legislative  act  can  be  done  without  the  formal  sanction  of  this 
assent,  and  no  person  can  take  upon  him  to  give  that  assent 

except  by  the  direction  and  authority  of  the  two  Kouses^  who 

T 
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hare  s  right  iq  the  present  emergency  to  act  for  the  King- 
What,  then,  are  the  means  by  which  the  King  exercised  hia 
parliamentary  prerogative  when  he  did  not  exercise  it  per- 
sonally? The  legal  and  constitutional  mode  was  by  issuing 
letters  patent  under  the  Great  Seal.  '  The  Great  Seal,'  said 
lord  Camden,  '  was  the  high  instrument  by  which  the  King's 
fiat  was   irrevocably  the    mouth  of  the    royal 

anthority,  the  orgai  overeign  spoke  his  will.* 

The  impre.sji  of  the  e  form  and  expresaion  of 

the  King's  assent.  t  that  gives  every  legisla- 

tive measure  its  va  t  part  of  the  statute  law 

of  the  land.     Pitt  r  the  two  Houses  should 

put  thb  Great  Seal  id  should  authorise  that 

commission  to  affix  it  to  ttie  Cm  winch  was  to  bo  passed,  creab- 

_  ing  and  defining  the  regency. 

By  thia  means,  he  coatended,  the  third  estate  would  be  re- 
stored to  action  with  as  little  violence  aa  possible  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  Parliament  would  again  become  a  perfect  legislative 
body.  '  The  use  of  the  King's  name  without  his  consent,'  he 
said,  '  had  been  asserted  to  be  a  gross  and  clumsy  fiction,  but  by 
that  fiction  the  courts  of  law  were  now  upheld.  That  fiction 
was  the  support  of  hereditary  monarchy  so  strenaously  argued 
for.  The  grand  principle  and  foundation  on  which  hereditary 
monarchy  had  rested  was  the  political  capacity  of  the  King 
ever  remaining  entire,  and  it  could  never  be  set  aside  while 
living  and  not  having  forfeited  the  crown.  That  waa  the  grand 
principle  that  supported  hereditary  right.  What  else  could 
have  protected  the  infant  monarch  in  a  cradle,  or  the  infirm, 
diseased  old  lung  on  his  bed  of  sickne^  ? ' 

It  followed  from  these  arguments  that  it  was  the  right  and 
duty  of  the  two  Houses  to  determine  what  portion  of  the  royal 
authority  should  be  conferred  upon  the  Regent,  and  the  prin- 
ciples  on  which  they  should  proceed  were  veiy  simple.  Nothing 
should  be  granted  that  was  nnnecesaary  for  the  efficiency  and 
dignity  of  the  temporary  government  which  was  to  be  created,  or 
that  could  by  any  possibility  restrict  or  endanger  the  power  of 
the  recovered  King.  On  these  lines  the  ministers  were  resolved 
to  act.     The  question  of  right  must  first  be  determined.     The 

BuniBters  would  then  introduce  a  Kngenc^  "QiW  acra^m^anied  by 
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sach  limitations  as  they  deemed  necessary  or  expedient  in  the 
interests  of  the  sovereign,  who,  though  for  a  time  struck  down 
by  illness,  was  still  unquestionably  on  the  throne  and  still  un- 
questionably their  master. 

Such  is,  I  think,  a  complete  summary  of  the  arguments 
urged  by  Pitt  and  his  colleagues  on  this  great  constitutional 
question,  and  such  were  the  doctrines  which  they  induced 
Parliament  to  affirm.  It  is  evident  that  the  weakest  part  of 
this  reasoning  is  that  relating  to  the  employment  of  the  Great 
Seal.  The  phantom  king  which  was  thus  created  was  denounced 
as  one  of  the  most  formidable  innovations  ever  made  upon  the 
Constitution,  and  very  eminent  modem  lawyers  have  adopted 
this  view.  Which  doctrine,  it  was  asked,  is  more  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  that  which  supposes  the  un- 
doubted heir  to  an  hereditary  throne  to  possess  when  of  full  age 
a  natural  right  to  act  for  his  father  during  the  period  of  his 
father's  incapacity,  or  that  which  authorises  the  other  two 
estates  to  create  a  fictitious  king,  the  shadow  and  the  expres- 
sion of  their  own  will  ?  K  a  fiction  of  this  nature  might  be 
tolerated  in  order  to  give  a  semblance  of  regularity  to  purely 
formal  and  undisputed  proceedings,  ought  it  to  be  made  use  of 
to  determine  a  constitutional  question  of  the  gravest  moment, 
and  involving  issues  of  the  most  disputable  character?  The 
essential  idea  of  the  third  estate  is  that  it  is  something  inde- 
pendent of  the  other  two,  that  it  is  invested  with  prerogatives 
of  its  own,  that  it  has  the  power  of  dissent  as  well  as  assent. 
*  When  the  plan  of  the  Government  was  carried  out,'  said  Lord 
North,  *  there  would  not  be  three  estates — there  would  be 
only  two,  the  Lords  and  Commons  and  their  deputy — in  fact, 
therefore,  the  whole  Legislature  would  consist  of  Lords  and 
Commons  only.  The  mode  now  proposed  by  the  resolution 
before  the  House  was  to  set  up  a  person  to  represent  the  royal 
person  without  any  deliberative  power,  with  only  a  ministerial 
authority,  a  tool  of  their  own,  a  creature  of  the  two  Houses, 
obliged  to  act  in  subservience  to  them,  without  discretion,  with- 
out the  power  to  dissolve  or  any  of  the  other  functions  of  the 
third  estate.'  *  The  third  estate  to  be  set  up  on  the  present  occa- 
sion,' said  Fox,  *  was  something  with  no  will  of  its  own,  no  dis- 
cretion, bnt  acted  merely  as  the  twoHouBe^  ^Jaou^b^^xQ^'t*  "V^ 
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was  a  mere  creature  of  theira,  and  if  resorted  to  once,  might  be 
resorted  to  again  and  again,'  'In  deapite  of  the  statute  of  ' 
Charles  11.,'  said  Burke,  '  which  made  such  a  declaration  liable 
to  the  pGEaltics  of  prftmiirn're,  the  two  Houses  had  declared  their 
right  to  legislate.'  '  It  was  intended,"  he  continued,  caricaturing 
Lord  ThurioWj.'to  set  up  a  man  with  black  eyebrows  and  a 
large  wig,  a  kind  of  <  two  Houses,  who  was  to 

give  a  fictitious  assei  itne  ;  and  this  to  be  bind- 

ing on  the  people  a  ley  declared  their  positive 

determination  to  el  <heir  own,  and  to  invest  it 

with  the  insignia  of  the  intrinsic  power  of 

royalty.'  ,  .  .  He  li.  ned  all  allegiance  to  such 

a  political  monster.  .  ,  ,         reminded  bim  of  a  priest 

among  savages  who  raisea  an  idol  and  directed  its  worahip, 
merely  that  he  might  secure  to  himself  the  meat  that  was 
offered  aa  a  sacrifice.' 

The  force  erf*  these  considerationa  appears  to  me  undeniable. 
The  precedent  established  was  a  revolutionary  one,  and  the  two 
Houses,  as  Burke  truly  said,  acted  like  an '  foistocratic  republic' 
lb  is  probable  that  if  England  should  ever  a^ain  pass  through  a 
period  of  revolution,  and  if  it  should  be  thought  desirable  to 
throw  over  that  revolution  a  colour  of  precedent  and  legality, 
this  page  of  history  will  nob  be  forgotten.  The  best  that  can 
be  said  of  the  device  which  was  adopted  is  that  ib  was  employed 
only  nntil  the  regency  had  been  created  and  defined,  and  that 
without  some  such  contrivance  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  establish  the  limitations  which  both  Parliament  and  the 
country  thought  necessary.  It  was  said  to  have  been  devised 
and  it  was  chieSy  defended  by  Sir  John  Scott,  aflerwards  Lord 
Eldon,  the  most  typical'&nd  unbending  of  Tory  lawyers.  The 
retirement  of  Lord  Mansfield  in  the  June  of  this  year  from  the 
office  of  Chief  Justice  of  King's  Bench  had  been  followed  by  a 
aeries  of  promotions,  in  the  course  of  which  Scott  became 
Solicitor-General,  and  in  the  debates  on  the  regency  he  was  a 
conspicuous  defender  of  the  Government. 

Another  and  still  more  prominent  lawyer  had  also  begun  to 

throw  himself  decisively  into  the  same  scale.     The  secret  over- 

tarea  of  Thnriow  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  been  intended  to 

secure  his  position  at  a  time  wten.  it  woa  &i«  -^tCTwlva^  oijinion 
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aroong  the  best  judges  that  the  recovery  of  the  King  was  im- 
probable. The  evidence,  however,  of  Dr.  Willis  soon  modified  his 
course.  On  December  1 1  Lord  Loughborough,  who  was  through- 
out the  chief  legal  adviser  of  the  Whigs,  maintained  in  an  elaborate 
speech  the  inherent  right  of  the  Prince  to  the  regency,  and  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Chancellor  to  answer  him.  He  dissented  from 
his  view,  but  he  did  so  in  terms  that  were  studiously  moderate  and 
temporising,  dwelling  mainly  on  the  danger  of  disunion  and  the 
nselessness  of  prematurely  raising  questions  of  principle.  The 
debate,  wrote  Lord  Bulkeley  to  Buckingham, '  had  one  good  effect, 
that  the  Chancellor  opened  enough  of  his  sentiments  to  show  that 
he  means  to  stand  by  his  colleagues.'  '  He  seems  very  sour  and 
crusty  and  certainly  does  not  like  Pitt,  but  I  cannot  believe  he 
will  do  otherwise  than  right  on  this  momentous  occasion.'^ 
Thurlow,  however,  can  hardly  have  failed  to  be  conscious  that 
while  he  would  be  inevitably  distrusted  and  disliked  by  the 
Whigs,  he  had  gone  so  far  that  his  position  would  be  in  much 
danger  if  the  King  recovered.  That  no  such  recovery  was 
likely  to  take  place  was  still  the  prevailing  belief  among  the 
Opposition,  and  Fox  was  convinced  that  he  would  be  in  ofiSce  in 
about  a  fortnight,'  but  on  the  ministerial  side  the  chances  were 
now  very  differently  calculated.  Dr.  Willis  was  there  trusted 
more  than  Dr.  Warren,  and  his  reports  were  becoming  daily 
more  encouraging.  Thurlow  determined,  therefore,  by  one 
great  display  to  clear  his  position.  In  a  speech  on  December  15 
he  not  only  expressed  his  strong  adhesion  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Government,  but  astonished  his  hearers  by  bursting  into  a  flood 
of  tears  as  he  described  the  afiUcted  condition  of  the  King,  his 
own  unalterable  resolution  to  support  him,  and  his  boundless 
gratitude  for  the  favours  he  had  received.  *  When  I  forget  my 
King,'  he  exclaimed,  *  may  my  God  forget  me ! ' 


'  Courti  and  Cahinett  of  George 
in.  u.  62. 

*  On  December  16  Fox  wrote: 
'  We  shall  have  several  hard  fights  in 
the  House  of  Commons  this  week 
and  next,  in  some  of  which  I  fear 
we  shall  be  beat;  bat  whether  we 
are  or  not^  I  think  it  is  certain  that 
in  abont  a  fortnight  we  sbaU  come  in. 
If  we  carry  onr  questions  we  shall  come 
in  in  a  more  creditable  and  trium- 


phant way,  bat  at  any  rate  the  Prince 
mast  be  Regent^  and  of  conaeoaence 
the  ministry  mast  be  changeoN.  .  . 
The  King  himself  (notwitiistandibg. 
the  reports  which  you  may  po8sibly\^ 
hear)  is  certainly  worse  and  perfectly 
mad.  I  believe  the  chance  of  his 
recovery  is  very  small  indeed,  bat  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  probability 
of  his  dying/— Fox's  Corretpm^denoe^ 
iL  299,  80a 
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The  words  made  a  great  but  various  unpression.  To  the 
ontaide  world  they  seemed  a  touching  and  eloquent  expresaion 
of  devoted  loyalty,  but  they  were  regarded  very  differently  by 
those  politicians  who  knew  something  of  the  recent  proceedings 
of  the  Chancellor.  '  Forget  you ! '  exclaimed  Wilkes,  who  was 
Btonding  on  the  steps  of  the  throne,  'He  will  see  you  d — d 
first'.'  'Forget  yor ' '  "  "^  " — '"  who  was  also  among  the 
tigtenerB, '  the  best  tu  ippen  to  you ! '    Pitt,  who 

was  standing  a  few  low  when  the  ejnculation 

was  made,  turning  lers  esclnimed  in   a  loud 

voice, '  Oh,  the  rasci  ,  however,  at  least  showed 

the  opinion  of  a  ver;  the  probable  issue  of  the 

conflict,  and  in  a  sub  arlow  again  distinguished 

himself  by  the  effusive  it  ithos  with  which  be  sup- 

ported the  Crown.  He  gained  the  !uU  confidence  of  the  Queen, 
yet  he  never  wholly  lost  the  favour  of  the  Prince,  who  keenly 
appreciated  his  convivial  qualities.  Complete  rupture  between 
the  Chancellor  and  the  Oppositioo,  however,  could  not  long  be 
delayed,  and  it  wasasonrce  of  real  gratification  to  Fox  and  to  his 
colleagues,  some  of  whom  appeared  to  have  entertained  a  notion, 
which  was,  I  think,  certainly  untrue,  that  Thurlow  was  betray- 
ing their  counsels  to  Pitt.'  It  is  remarkable  that  even  after  the 
King's  recovery  there  continued  to  be  a  friendly  feeling  and  con- 
nutde  about  tha  part  he  slioald  taka 
in  the  House  o(  Lords,  be  still  per- 
ilErted  Id  sending  for  him  and  holding 
long  conversations  wilb  him  on  tha 
business.  The  Chancellor  b7  this 
means  teamed  tha  interior  of  the 
Prince's  aSairs  and  intentions,  and 
was  bctiBjIng  him  all  the  time  to 
Pitt.  Foi,at  last,  who  has  nnitonoly 
been  a^inst  any  connection  with  the 
Chancellor,  of  whom  he  thinks  worse 
than  of  B.ny  tnaji  ia  the  world,  biul 
nn  explicit  conference  »ith  him.  in 
which  he  drove  the  Chancellor  to 
final  and  full  declarations  of  bia 
intentions ;  and  he  is  now  qaite 
□IT.  The  reason  of  our  satisfaction 
on  this  event,  notwithstanding  the 
ttrength  of  tbe  Cbaccelloi's  interest 
in  the  House  ol  Lords,  is  that  he  ia 
considered  as  a  treacherous  and  dan- 
gerotiE  character  to  form  any  connec- 
tion with  and  to  »dinit  into  a  Cabi- 
net.'—Lady  Uiolo's  Lifi  qf  Sir  Q. 
£U{ot,L2i9,2S0.     . 


■  Wluall  Btates  that  this  wastold 
bim  bj  General  Uanoers  himself, 
and  B^nowledged  to  blm  ty  Pitt. — 
pMtliMmtm*  Memmn,  iii.  220,  22L 

•  Sir  0.  Elliot  writes  to  his  wife, 
December  27  :  *  Tbe  day  before  yes- 
terday there  was  a  flnaJ  eiplaniUJon 
with  tbe  Chancellor,  which  terminated 
Id  a  decided  separation  between  him 
and  our  party,  to  the  great  joy  of 
Fox  and  of  eveiy  one  of  us  except  tbe 
Prince  himself.  The  Chancellor  has 
been  the  whole  of  this  time  playing 
a  shabby  trimming  game,  keeping 
himself  open  to  both  parties,  till  one 
should  be  completely  victorioDs.  The 
Piutce,  who  b»a  always  bad  a  par- 
tiality for  tbe  Chancellor,  probably 
on  Boooont  of  his  table  qualities,  has 
been  negotiating  and  fntriguing  and 
canvassing  falm  incessantly,  with  very 
little  diao^ion  or  prudence,  all  tbe 
time;  and  in  spite  ot  many  dia- 
mppoiotBteDta  and  breacbea  ot  en- 
gmgemeata  which  the  dianceUor  had 
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nection  between  Thorlow  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  it  was 
regarded  by  the  Whigs  with  great  bitterness  and  with  some  fear. 
« The  Chancellor,'  wrote  Sir  G.  Elliot  as  late  as  February  23,  *  is 
again  getting  about  the  Prince  of  Wales,  persuading  him  that  he 
is  attached  to  him  and  that  he  hates  Pitt,  which  latter  part  is  per- 
fectly true ;  but  he  is  the  falsest  and  most  treacherous  character 
in  the  world,  and  much  more  likely  to  mislead  the  Prince  than 
to  serve  him,  or  to  do  anything  else  that  is  consistent  or 
honourable.'  ^ 

The  main- contention  of  the  Opposition  speakers  was  the 
extreme  inexpediency  of  pronouncing  a  formal  parliamentary 
judgment  on  the  question  of  right,  and  they,  therefore,  met  the 
second  resolution,  which  asserted  the  right  of  Parliament,  by  the 
previous  question,  which  was  moved  in  a  very  able  speech  by 
Lord  North.  In  addition  to  the  popular  feeling  that  ran 
strongly  against  him.  Fox  had  to  contend  against  the  unfor- 
tunate fact  that  he  was  urging  Parliament  to  abstain  from  pass- 
ing a  judgment  on  a  question  which  he  had  himself  introduced. 
His  followers  were  obliged  to  argue  that  the  right  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  had  been  very  unnecessarily  forced  into  debate,  and 
that  it  was  giving  a  most  undue  and  unprecedented  impor- 
tance to  a  statement  thrown  out  by  an  unoflScial  member  in 
the  course  of  his  argument,  to  make  it  the  basis  of  a  parlia- 
mentary resolution.  The  Government,  however,  carried  their 
second  resolution  by  a  large  majority,  the  previous  question 
being  rejected  by  268  to  204.  The  victory  was  a  decisive  one, 
for  the  best  judges  among  the  Opposition  had  anticipated  that 
ministers,  if  not  defeated,  would  at  least  win  by  only  a  very 
small  majority,  and  that  the  course  which  the  Opposition  had 
adopted  of  deprecating  a  vote  upon  a  right  which  had  not  been 
claimed,  would  draw  to  them  all  those  neutral  and  moderate 
men  who  were  chiefly  anxious  for  public  tranquillity.*  The 
third  resolution  was  then  introduced,  asserting  that  it  was 
necessary  for  the  two  Houses  to  *  determine  on  the  means  where- 
by the  royal  assent  may  be  given  in  Parliament  to  such  a  Bill 

1  Lady  Mmto*s  Life   of  Sir  Q.  at  BrookslB  this  nighfc  are  even  against 

KQXot,  i.  276,  276.  the  minister,  though  the  ChanccUor 

*  Ibid.   pp.    246,   247.     On    the  has  declared    for    ^oXm^—AvAikUmd 

•ve  of  this  division  Sir  John  Eden  Corre$p<mdenot^  IL  259. 
wrote  to   his   brother :   *  The   bets 
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as  may  be  passed  by  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  reepectiug 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  and  anthorities  of  the  Crown,  in  the 
name  and  on  ths  bebalf  of  the  King,  during  the  continnance 
of  his  Majesty's  preaent  indisposition,'  It  passed  through  the 
Honse  of  Conimooa  in  a  single  sitting  on  December  22  by  251 
to  178.  Next  day  the  three  resolutions  were  sent  np  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  whei      "  "     l!y  agreed  to  on  the  29th. 

There  appears  to  have  division  on  the  resolufiona 

in  the  Upper  House,  were  99  to  G6 ;  but  some 

powerful    speeches   n  ist  them,   and  a  protest 

embodying  the  chief  e  Opposition  was  signed 

by  the  two  royal  Dul  Gloucester  and  by  forty- 

five  other  peei-s.     Witi  of  a  protest  against  the 

impeachment  of  Sacheverell  in  1  /  uir ,  it  was  the  most  numerously 
mgned  in  the  jonmals  of  the  House. 

At  this  st^e  of  the  proceedings,  legislation  was  for  a  Ebort 
time  intermpted  by  the  sudden  illness  of  Cornwall,  tlie  Speaker, 
and  by  his  death  on  January  2.  He  had  occupied  the  Chur 
since  1780,  and  it  is  a  cnrions  coincidence  that  Lord  Grantley, 
who,  as  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  had  preceded  him,  died  only  twenty- 
four  hours  before  him.  On  the  5th,  William  Grenville,  who  was 
Joint  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  was  elected  Speaker  by  215  votes, 
while  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  the  candidate  of  the  Opposition,  received 
only  144. 

The  Government  having  now  obtained  in  the  form  of  resolu- 
tions the  sanction  of  Parliament  for  their  policy,  their  path  was 
comparatively  smooth,  thoogh  some  eeriouB  fluctuations  in  the 
state  of  the  King,  the  undisguised  hostility  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  of  the  royal  dakes,  and  the  manifest  intention  to 
change  the  Government  when  the  regency  was  established, 
detached  a  few  waverers  frnd  shook  the  confidence  of  many. 
With  a  weak  minister  the  parliamentary  majority  might  have 
crumbled  away,  but  the  discipline  and  tone  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  like  that  of  an  army,  depends  munly  on  the  character 
of  its  leader,  and  Pitt  on  this  occasion  led  the  Hoose  with  as 
admirable  a  skill  as  in  the  great  struggle  of  1784.  It  was  in 
these  periods  that  his  real  greatness  was  most  folly  seen,  and 
there  can  be  no  better  study  in  the  art  of  parliamentary  manage- 
ment  than  is  famished  by  Us  oondwA.    The  fVanknesa  with 
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which  he  dealt  with  the  House ;  the  courage,  presence  of  mind, 
good  sense,  and  moderation  with  which  he  met  every  question  as 
it  arose;  the  skill  with  which  he  brought  into  relief  every 
popular  point  on  his  own  side  and  every  unpopular  point  on  the 
side  of  his  opponents  could  hardly  be  surpassed.  Always  firm 
but  never  obstinate,  always  conciliatory  but  never  weak,  he 
steadily  maintained  the  semblance  of  disinterestedness  and 
patrioHsm  and  that  ascendency  of  character  which  was  the  true 
cause  of  his  superiority  over  his  opponents.  In  soundness  of 
constitutional  doctrine,  in  power  of  reasoning  and  power  of 
language,  the  speeches  of  Fox  and  one  or  two  of  the  speeches  of 
North  appear  to  me  to  be  at  least  equal  to  those  of  Pitt,  but 
Pitt  possessed,  and  Fox  wanted,  the  confidence  of  the  House 
and  of  the  nation,  and  Pitt  scarcely  ever  made  a  mistake  in 
management,  while  Fox  and  the  most  illustrious  of  his  sup- 
porters were  frequently  guilty  of  the  gravest  imprudences. 
*  There  certainly  never  was  in  this  country,  at  any  period,  such  a 
situation  as  Mr.  Pitt's,*  wrote  Granville  to  his  brother  on  one  of 
the  last  days  of  1788.  ^It  is  no  small  addition  to  the  satisfac- 
tion which  we  derive  from  all  these  events,  to  observe  that  every 
man  of  all  parties  seems  to  feel  how  well  the  game  has  been 
played  on  our  side  and  how  ridiculously  it  has  been  mismanaged 
by  our  opponents.'  ^  ^  The  popular  opinion,' he  wrote  in  another 
letter,  *  shows  itself  every  day  more  and  more.  .  .  .  Fox*s  de- 
claration of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  right  has  been  of  no  small 
service  to  us.  Is  it  not  wonderful  that  such  great  talents  should 
be  conducted  with  so  little  judgment  ? '  * 

Nothing  could  be  more  admirable  than  the  dignity  and 
measure  with  which  Pitt  met  the  most  violent  attacks  of  his 
opponents.  On  one  occasion  Burke,  commenting  upon  the  de- 
claration that  it  was  treason  to  the  Constitution  to  assert  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  inherent  right  to  the  regency,  asked  *  where 
was  the  freedom  of  debate,  where  was  the  privilege  of  Parlia- , 
ment,  if  the  rights  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  could  not  be  spoken 
of  in  the  House,  without  their  being  liable  to  be  charged  with 
treason  by  one  of  the  Prince's  competitors  ?  *  *  Wh«n  he  said 
the  Prince  of  Wales  had  no  more  right  to  urge  such  a  daim  than 
any  other  individual  subject,'  answered  Pitt,  *he  appealed  to 

'  Caurti  and  Cabinets,  U.  81.  <  Ib'd.  p.  61. 
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the  House  upon  the  decency  with  which  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  hnd  charged  him  wilh  placing  himself  as  a  competitor 
to  Ilia  Boyal  Highness.  At  the  period  when  the  Constitution 
was  settled  on  its  present  foundation,  when  Mr.  Somers  and 
other  great  men  declared  that  no  person  faad  a  right  to  the 
crown  independent  of  the  consent  of  the  two  Houses,  would  it 
have  been  thought  either  fair  or  decent  for  any  member  of 
either  House  to  have  Somera  a  personal  com- 

petitor of  William  II..  <;casion  Fox  dilated  with 

great  bitterness  on  tl  t  in  forcing  to  a  formal 

parliamentary  decisio  Prince  of  Wales  to  the 

regency,  although  th  sr  claimed  and  although 

he  himself  admitted  lally  impossible  to  choose 

any  other  Regent.     L  :  said,  could  only  be  due 

to  an  ignoble  desire  to  win  a  party  triumph,  '  and  to  insult  a 
Prince  whoRe  favonr  he  was  conscious  he  had  not  deserved.' 
Htt  at  once  answered  that '  he  only  knew  one  way  in  which  he 
or  any  other  man  could  deterve  the  confidence  of  the  Prince — by 
doing  his  duty  to  the  King  his  father  and  to  the  country  at 
lai^,  and  if,  in  having  thus  endeavoured  to  deserve  the  confidence 
of  the  Prince,  it  should  in  fact  appear  that  he  had  lost  it,  however 
mortifying  and  painful  that  circumstance  might  be  to  him, 
though  he  might  regret  it,  he  would  boldly  say  that  it  was 
impossible  be  should  repent  it.' 

This  tone  of  dignity  was  not  sustained  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  the  speeches  of  Burke  were  especially  characterised  by  the 
defects  from  which  those  of  Pitt  were  most  free.  I  have  written 
mnch  in  a  former  volume  on  the  character  and  intellect  of  Burke, 
bat  it  is  impossible  to  dismiss  the  debates  on  the  regency  with- 
out noticing  what  a  painful  and  humiliating  spectacle  bis  speeches 
on  this  question  present  as  they  appear  in  the  parliamentary 
history.  They  contain,  it  is  true,  some  examples  of  admirable 
reasoning,  illustration,  or  expression,  and  it  is,  I  think,  evident 
that  the  speeches  of  the  leaders  were  reported  with  more  care 
and  fulness  than  the  speeches  even  of  the  most  eminent  of  their 
followers,  ^and  also  that  the  eloquence  of  Burke  was  of  a  kind 
peculiarly  ansnited  to  reporters.  The  great  rapidity  of  his 
delivery,  the  marked  individuality  of  his  diction,  the  length  and 
the  disnirsireness  of  his  speaking  were  all  obstacles,  and  the 
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meagre  reports  we  possess  are  often  accompanied  by  remarks  of 
reporters  whicb  intimate  bow  much  we  have  lost.  '  He  went 
over  the  whole  ground  of  objection  to  the  Bill  with  wonderful 
fluency  and  ability,  and  in  the  course  of  his  speech  expressed 
many  noble  sentiments  in  most  elegant  and  pointed  language.' 
^  Mr.  Burke  enlarged  upon  this  topic  considerably  and  with  his 
customary  ardour  of  expression.'  '  Mr.  Burke  urged  this  argu- 
ment very  strenuously  and  with  great  force  of  expression.'  Sir 
Gilbert  Elliot  noticed  the  wonderful  beauty  and  power  of  one  of 
these  speeches  and  the  great  admiration  it  elicited.'  But  it  is 
unfortunately  but  too  true  that  the  speeches  of  Burke,  on  this 
as^on  many  other  occasions,  if  fiill  of  genius,  were  also  full  of  the 
most  extraordinary  exhibitions  of  passion,  indiscretion,  exag- 
geration and  ill  taste. 

In  truth  this  great  and  good  man,  whose  judgment  in  the 
retirement  of  his  cabinet  was  so  wise,  so  far-seeing  and  often 
so  nobly  impartial,  was  subject  in  the  excitement  of  debate 
to  paroxysms  of  passion  which  indicated  a  mind  profoundly 
and  radically  diseased.  He  could  instruct,  dazzle  and  some- 
times convince,  but  he  had  not  the  smallest  power  of  winning 
and  conciliating,  and  his  luxuriantly  prolific  but  strangely 
unchastened  imagination  often  hurried  him  into  images  that 
were  both  revolting  and  grotesque.  It  was  thus  that  he  com- 
pared the  fictitious  King  entrusted  with  the  Great  Seal  to 
a  Priapus  set  up  by  the  Government  for  adoration;  that  he 
turned  the  expression  'heaven-bom  minister,'  which  a  foolish 
follower  had  applied  to  Pitt,  into  a  claim  for  the  minister,  of 
Divine  right,  one  of '  the  idiot  abominations  of  the  Stuart  race  ; ' 
that  he  accused  Pitt,  who  had  described  the  incapacitated  King 
as  still  undoubtedly  on  the  throne,  of  *  making  a  mockery  of 
the  King,  putting  a  crown  of  thorns  on  his  head,  and  a  reed  in 
his  hand,  and  dressing  him  in  purple  to  cry.  Hail,  King  of  the 
British!'  The  partition  of  the  royal  power  in  the  regency 
scheme  he  described  as  *  cutting  and  carving  the  Government 
as  you  would  cut  out  morsels  for  hounds.'     He  again  and  again 

>  Lady  Minto^s  Life  of  Sir  O,  who  was  present,  and  who,  though 

Elliot,  i.  269.    An  excellent  account  often  inaccurate  in  details,  was  an 

of  Burke's  speeches  on  the  regency  admirable  observer  and  describer  of 

and  of  their  effects  will  be  found  in  men  and  things, 
ttie  PMChumaus  Memoirt  of  Wraxall, 
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cbargei  Pitt  with  a  design  to  degrade  the  rc^al  family  in  order 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  ambitions  men.  Alluding  to  the  ex- 
clauon  of  the  royal  princes  from  the  care  of  the  royal  person  he 
exclaimed,  in  a  strain  of  the  wildest  exaggeration,  'The  Bill 
meant  not  only  to  degrade  the  Prince  of  Wales  bat  the  whole 
Honee  of  Brunswick,  who  were  to  be  outlawed,  excommunicated, 
and  attainted,  as  liavi""  c-K-it-..^  -n  -laim  to  the  confidence  of 
the  country.'     'Some  .  ■eporter  adda,  '  smiling  at 

the  extent  of  this  doct  lemence  of  emphasis  with 

which  it  waa  delivered  rst  out  into  a  degree  of 

warmth  that  was  scan  v-itneaaed,  reprobated  the 

conduct  of  the  other  ,  charging  them  with  de- 

grading the  royal  fan  seds  of  future  distractions 

and  diiinDion  in  that  tamuy,  anu  wilu  proceeding  to  act  treasons 
for  which  the  justice  of  their  coontiy  wonld  on©  day  overtake 
them  and  bring  them  to  trial.'  In  a  speech  in  which  he  depre- 
cated the  proposal  of  the  minister  to  withhold  from  the  Kegent 
the  power  of  making  peers,  he  had  the  strange  indiscretion  to 
enumerate,  amid  the  laughter  of  the  House,  a  list  of  members  of 
great  Whig  families  on  whom  a  peerage  might  he  properly 
conferred.  On  other  occasions  he  spoke  of  the  King  in 
language  which  shocked  all  the  best  feelings  of  his  hearers. 
He  denounced  Dr.  Willis,  who  took  the  most  sanguine  view  of 
the  King's  recovery,  and  eulogised  Dr.  Warren,  who  took  the 
opposite  view,  in  a  strain  that  gave  but  too  much  colour  to  the 
remark  of  Pitt,  that  Burke  had  '  displayed  a  degree  of  warmth 
that  seemed  to  have  arisen  from  his  entertaining  wishes  different 
&om  those  of  the  rest  of  the  Honse.'  He  described  the  King  as 
'  a  monarch  smitten  by  the  hand  of  Omnipotence,'  declared  that 
*  the  Almighty  had  hnrled  him  from  his  throne  and  plnnged  him 
into  a  condition  that  drew  upon  him  the  pity  of  the  meanest 
peasant  in  the  kingdom,'  and  having  with  characteristic  industry 
made  a  careful  study  of  the  literature  of  lunacy  he  horrified  and 
revolted  the  House  by  predicting  the  probable  relapse  that  would 
follow  a  temporary  recovery.  '  The  disorder  with  which  the 
sovereign  was  afflicted,'  he  said, '  was  like  a  vast  sea  which  rolled 
in,  and  at  low  tide  rolled  back  and  left  a  bold  and  barren  shore,' 
and  he  proceeded  to  dilate  upon  the  micertainty  of  the  symptoms 
of  sanity  and  to  read  extracts  from  a  medical  work  showing  how 
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*  some  unfortimate  individuals  after  a  supposed  recovery  bad  com- 
mitted parricide^  others  had  butchered  their  sons,  others  had 
done  violence  to  themselves  by  hanging,  shooting,  drowning 
themselyes,  throwing  themselves  out  of  the  window  and  by  a 
variety  of  other  ways/  till  the  indignant  House  would  hear  no 
more  and  the  voice  of  the  orator  was  lost  in  the  angry  tumult. 

The  effect  of  such  language  was  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. Burke,  even  in  some  of  his  greatest  speeches,  was  con- 
stantly interrupted  by  cries  of  Order '  and  derisive  laughter,  and 
often,  when  he  rose  to  speak,  a  number  of  members  left  the 
House.  Pitt  in  one  of  his  replies  was  able  to  say  that  '  he 
seldom  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  interrupt  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  and  call  him  to  order,  or  indeed  to  make 
him  any  answer,  because  his  speeches,  from  their  extraordinary 
style  and  the  peculiarly  violent  tone  of  warmth  and  passion  with 
which  they  were  generally  delivered,  seldom  failed  to  give  that 
impression  which  those  against  whom  they  were  directed  wished 
them  to  give.'  Sir  Richard  Hill,  in  a  brutal  speech,  plainly 
hinted  that  Burke  was  himself  insane  and  that  he  would  pro- 
bably soon  be  an  inmate  of  a  lunatic  asylum.'  '  Edmund  Burke 
arose  a  little  after  four,'  wrote  Sir  W.  Young  to  Lord  Bucking- 
ham, '  and  is  speaking  yet.  He  has  been  wilder  than  ever,  and 
laid  himself  and  party  open  more  than  ever  speaker  did.  He 
is  Folly  personified,  but  shaking  his  cap  and  bells  under  the 
laurel  of  genius.  .  .  .  He  finished  his  wild  speech  in  a  manner 
next  to  madness.'  ^ 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  these  things  in  mind  if  we  would 
form  a  just  estimate  of  Burke,  and  they  do  much  to  explain  and 
palliate  the  small  amount  of  official  rank  which  he  obtained.*    I 


"  Pari  sue.  xxvii.  1249. 

'  Bnckmgham*s  Courts  and  Cahir 
nets,  ii  71,  73.  So  too  Addington  wrote 
of  one  of  the  debates  on  the  regency  : 
'  Burke  followed  him  [Pitt]  and  dis- 
credited  himself.  Indeed,  he  was 
violent  almost  to  madness.' — PcUew's 
JA/e  cf  Sidmauth,  i.  60. 

■  •  Burke  was  undoubtedly  the 
oracle  of  the  Marquis  of  Kockingham 
and  of  all  the  pure  Rockingham 
party,  but  the  House  of  Ck)mmons 
never  did,  nor  ever  could,  have  sub- 
mitted to  him  as  a  leader  of  any 
party,  and  this  his  best  friends  knew. 


Why,  it  may  be  asked,  being  gifted 
with  acquirements  beyond  all  other 
men,  perhaps,  living  or  dead,  and 
surpassing  aU  his  contemporaries  in 
the  highest  flights  of  eloquence,  was 
he  not  the  leader  of  his  party  7  First, 
because  he  wanted  taste,  and  secondly 
because  he  was  the  most  impractica- 
ble of  men.  He  never  knew  when 
not  to  speak;  he  never  knew  when 
to  speak  short;  he  never  consulted 
the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  his 
audience.  I  remember  hearing  Lord 
Thurlow  say  of  him  and  Fox,  that  the 
difference  between  them  during  the 
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know  few  contrasta  more  extraordinary  than  that  which  is  pr^ 
sented  by  his  epeechea  on  the  regency,  and  the  wonderful 
speech  which  in  the  very  same  year  he  delivered  before  the 
House  of  Lords  in  opening  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings 
— a  speech  which  in  some  of  the  highest  qualities  of  eloquence 
has  nerer  been  surpassed,  and  which  it  is  probable  that  i 


other  man  who  ever 
have  delivered. 

Bnrke  was  not  one 
His  Beverely  moral,  d 
for  the  atmosphere  thr 
to  Bay  that  he  knew 
Hoose,  and  that  if  he 
it  was  likply  to  be  only  a  very 


"   glish  political  life  conld 

Df  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
nous  life  was  little  suited 
<  Prince,  and  he  was  able 
-Iton  as  of  Buckingham 
s  by  a  change  of  ministry 
jordinate  one.'  Hia  health 
a  at  this  time  much  shaken :  hia  circnmstances  were  much 
embarrassed,  and  he  was  conscious  that  political  anxieties  acted 
too  powerfully  ou  hia  mind.*  On  the  regency  qnestion  he  was 
little  consulted,  and  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  conducted.  Hjh  opinion  on  the  question  seems  to 
have  been  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, the  brother  of  the  King.  He  maintained  that  as  soon 
as  the  King  was  incapacitated,  it  was  for  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  not  for  the  ministers,  to  take  the  lead;  that '  he  should  have 
done  what  it  has  been  said  was  his  right  to  do,'  and  that  this 
<  might  have  been  as  safely  done  as  it  was  unsafely  said.'  He 
onght  to  have  at  once  gone  down  to  the  House  of  Lords,  to  have 


a  that  Fox 
alwBjB  Epoke  I«  the  Hoose,  and 
Burke  spoke  as  tf  he  was  speakiDg  to 
himselt — Lord  Liverpool  to  Croker, 
Croier  Paper;  i.  289,  290. 

'  It  appears,  howsTer,  from  a 
letter  of  Sir  Q.  EUiot,  that  Portland 
(who  bad  a  pioCound  admiiation  for 
Burke)  had  determined  to  bestow  od 
him  the  paj  office  with  a  peDnioii  of 
2,0001.  a  fear  oq  the  Irish  Sslablish- 
ment,  which  was  to  revert  after  his 
death  to  his  wife  and  boq.  Ttia 
ariangemeDt  was  made  entirelf  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  Butke. — Ufa 
qf  Sir  6.  Eaiot,i.  261-263. 

'  In  a  long  and  striking  letter  to 
WiadhAia  (Jm.  3i,  1789)  he  Mya, 
'/  begin  to  find  that  I  was  grown 


rather  too  aiuioai,  and  bad  begun  to 

diacarer  to  mjself  and  to  others  a 
solicitude  relative  to  the  present 
tMa  ot  aSairs,  which,  though  their 
strange  condition  might  well  warrant 
it  in  others,  is  certainly  less  soitable 
to  my  time  o(  life,  in  which  all 
emotions  are  less  allowed,  and  to 
which  most  certainty  all  boman  oon- 
oemB  ought  in  leasoo  to  become 
mora  indifferent,  than  to  those  who 
have  work  to  do  and  a  good  deal 
of  day  and  of  ineihaustcd  strength 
to  do  it  in.  I  sincerely  wish  to  with- 
diBw  myself  from  this  scene  for  good 
and  all ;  but  unluckily  the  India 
business  binds  me  in  point  of  hononr.' 
—Burke's  Cdvetjumitiiee,  Ui.  89, 
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oommnnicated  the  King's  condition  to  that  House  in  person  and 
totiie  House  of  Commons  by  message,  to  have  desired  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  the  two  Houses,  and  to  have  himself 
originated  the  proceedings  in  Council.  In  this  way,  Burke 
contended,  the  Prince  would  have  placed  himself  with  advantage 
before  the  eyes  of  the  people,  would  have  taught  them  to  look 
upon  him  with  respect  as  a  person  possessed  of  the  spirit  of 
command,  and  would  have  given  his  friends  the  strong  position 
of  his  proposers  instead  of  the  inferior  position  of  a  mere  common 
opposition.  This  counsel,  however,  was  rejected  by  Fox  and  by 
the  other  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  and  Burke  appears  then  to 
have  expected  very  little  from  the  campaign.^  He  spoke,  how- 
ever, often,  and  probably  not  to  the  advantage  of  his  cause. 

It  would  have  been  difficult,  indeed,  with  the  utmost  dis- 
cretion and  skill,  to  have  advocated  at  this  time  the  claims  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  without  revolting  the  popular  feelings, 
which  were  raised  to  the  highest  point  of  pity  for  the  King  and 
of  admiration  for  his  minister,  and  it  was  a  peculiar  infelicity  of 
the  Opposition  that,  as  the  propriety  of  imposing  restrictions  on 
the  Begent  depended  mainly  on  the  probability  of  the  speedy 
recovery  of  the  King,  they  were  almost  forced  by  their  party 
position  to  attenuate  that  probability,  and  to  make  themselves 
especial  supporters  of  those  physicians  who  questioned  it.  On 
January  6,  when  Pitt  had  intended  to  introduce  the  limitations, 
the  Opposition  interposed,  and,  observing  that  a  month  had 
elapsed  since  the  last  examination  of  the  physicians,  and  that 
there  was  great  doubt  and  difference  about  their  opinions,  they 
urged  that  a  new  examination  should  take  place,  and  that  the 
prospects  of  recovery  should  be  more  clearly  ascertained  before 
any  further  steps  were  taken.  Pitt  at  first  resisted,  but  finally 
acquiesced  in,  an  inquiry,  which  occupied  five  days,  and  produced 
a  report  of  nearly  four  hundred  pages.  It  appeared  from  it  that 
the  King's  state  and  chance  of  recovery  were  substantially  un- 
changed ;  that  all  the  doctors  admitted  the  possibility  of  recovery, 
but  that  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  about  the  proba- 
bility.    Sir  George  Baker  and  Dr.  Warren  were  the  least  con- 

*  Barkers  CorrespOTidence,  iii.  81-      Dake  of   Gloucester's  opinion,    see 
86,  88-101.    See  too  Prior's  Life  ef     Yoi^^  Carreijpimd&Hce^  it  819. 
BwrJte  (2nd  ed.)  u.  6-24.    On    the 
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fident,  while  Dr.  Willis,  who  was  apecially  conversant  with 
inaanity,  considered  the  recovery  almoat  certain,  and  predicted 
that  it  woald  probably  take  place  at  some  date  between  three 
months  and  a  year  and  a  half  afler  the  first  atl^ick. 

The  restrictions  on  the  regency  were  first  introduced  in  the 
form  of  resoiutions,  which  were  afCerwardii  to  be  embodied  in  a 
bill.     Among  the  an c  "  chich  had  been  addaced, 

there  had  been  inetai  n  being  appointed  with  the 

Begent,  to  control  his  ice  of  sen'anfs,  and  there 

were  some  rumours  t  ide-avour  in  such  a  way  to 

secure  his  position.  posed  60,  however,  knew 

him  but  little.     To  is  was  possible  under  the 

circumstances,  the  at  'ested  patriotism  wa£  his 

first  object,  and  be  accordingly  made  it  one  of  the  leading 
features  of  his  scheme  that  the  Bc^ent  should  have  a  full  and 
uncontrolled  power  of  dismissing  the  mtnisten,  choosing  his 
own  servants,  and  disBolving  Parliament.  He  also  stated  in  the 
pluneet  and  most  emphatic  terms  that  he  introduced  his  scheme 
of  limitations  only  through  a  belief  that  the  interruption  of  the 
King's  personal  exercise  of  authority  was  likely  to  be  temporary 
and  short.  In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Willis,  the  malady  with  which 
the  King  was  aflSicted  very  rarely  continued  as  long  as  two 
years,  and  its  average  duration  was  five  or  six  months.  If  the 
hopes  of  the  nation  were  unhappily  disappointed,  if  the  illness 
of  the  King  seemed  likely  to  be  permanent  or  of  great  duration, 
it  would  be  for  Parliament  to  reconsider  the  restrictions.  As- 
suming, however,  that  the  King  was  likely  in  a  short  time  to 
resume  his  anthority,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  ministers  to  provide 
that  while  the  Regent  obtained  full  powers  for  carrying  on  the 
government,  nothing  which  was  not  required  for  this  purpose 
should  be  granted;  nothing  which  conid  restrict  the  power, 
impair  the  dignity,  or  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  sovereign  when  he 
recovered. 

The  first  proposed  restriction  was  that  the  Regent  should 
have  no  power  of  bestowing  peerages,  except  on  members  of  the 
royal  family  who  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 
This  portion  of  his  subject  Pitt  introduced  with  a  short  consti- 
tntional  dissertation,  of  a  kind  which  is  very  seldom  found  in 
bis  speecbes.     The  power  of  making  peers,  he  said,  was  lodged 
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with  the  sovereign  for  three  purposes.  The  first  was  to  reward 
distingnished  merit.  '  The  second  was  that,  as  property  and  the 
influence  which  accompanied  it  were  fluctuating,  and  as  the 
digpiity  of  the  peerage  would  be  lost  if  that  power  was  supposed 
to  exist  elsewhere,  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  infused 
into  the  peerage  gradually  as  it  arose.'  The  third  was  ^  that  it 
placed  a  strong  check  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  and  this  was 
one  of  the  checks  against  oligarchy,  as  others  had  been  devised 
by  the  Constitution  against  a  pure  monarchy  and  an  imperious 
democracy/  '  From  the  first  two  points  of  view,  a  brief  suspen- 
sion of  the  right  of  making  peers  was  of  little  consequence,  and 
although  it  might  be  argued  that  the  predominant  opinion  in 
the  House  of  Lords  might,  if  no  longer  liable  to  be  counteracted 
by  new  creations,  impede  the  Executive  Government  of  the 
Begent,  yet  Parliament  was  bound  to  judge  the  question  accord- 
ing to  the  balance  of  advantages  and  disadvantages.  It  would 
be  a  still  greater  evil  if  the  sovereign  should  find  upon  his 
recovery  that  a  large  number  of  peers  had  been  created,  to 
whose  opinions  and  characters  he  strongly  objected,  and  that 
one  branch  of  the  Legislature  had  thus  been  permanently  and 
materially  modified  in  a  manner  that  was  contrary  to  his  wishes. 
It  was  not  likely,  Pitt  said,  that  the  existing  peers  would  risk 
their  reputation  *  to  bring  in  any  set  of  ministers.'  *  K  they 
should  obstruct  the  executive  authority  in  the  beginning,  they 
certainly  would  not  after  an  interval  of  exi)eriment,  and  when 
the  King's  recovery  might  become  less  probable.  At  all  events 
the  remedy  was  in  the  hands  of  Parliament,  and  a  House  of 
Commons  could  at  any  time  resolve  that  the  cause  of  the 
restriction  had  lost  its  force,  and  the  measure  its  necessity.' 

The  second  restriction  greatly  limited  the  patronage  of  the 
Regent,  providing  that  he  should  have  no  power  to  grant  any 
reversion,  or  any  oflSce  or  pension,  for  any  other  term  than 
during  his  Majesty's  pleasure,  except  in  a  few  unavoidable  cases, 
like  that  of  the  judges,  when  the  law  required  the  office  to  be 
filled  up,  and  to  be  granted  for  life  or  during  good  behaviour. 
The  Regent  was  thus  deprived  of  almost  all  power  of  permanently 
rewarding  his  supporters,  and  the  whole  patronage  he  had 
exercised  would  be  annulled  by  the  recovery  of  the  King. 

Tbe  third  restriction  provided  that  he  might  not  ^nt  any 
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part  of  the  King's  real  or  personal  estates,  except  as  far  as 
relstea  to  the  renewal  of  leases. 

The  fourth  and  last  related  to  the  King's  person.  It  pro- 
Tided  that  the  care  of  the  King's  person  ehoold  be  entrusted  to 
the  Qneeo,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  King's  household  should 
be  maintained  and  should  be  put  under  her  sole  authority,  with 
full  power  to  dismiaa  .     It  was  admitted  that 

many  of  the  Court  c  re  no  duties  during  the 

King's  incapacity,  bu<  r  of  dignity  to  maintain 

them,  and  it  would  h  b  distressing  to  the  sove- 

reign if  be  ebould  he  luring  an  illness  of  a  few 

months,  his  bouGehol-<  idelled,  and  many  of  his 

faithful  personal  atti  A  cotmcil  was  to  be 

appointed  to  assist  the  Queen  oy  tueir  advice,  but  withont  any 
power  of  control,  and  it  was  to  have  the  right  of  examining 
npon  oath  the  physicians  and  other  persons  attending  the  King, 
'teaching  the  state  of  his  Majesty's  health,  and  all  matters 
relating  thereto.'  Pitt  at  the  same  time  announced  his  intention 
of  introducing  at  a  future  time  propositions  for  providing  the 
Begent  with  a  retibue  suitable  to  his  new  position,  but  the 
Prince,  a  few  days  after,  intimated  by  the  mouth  of  Fox  that  it 
would  be  highly  irksome  to  him  to  add  anything  for  such  a 
purpose  to  the  burdens  of  the  country. 

The  Hcheme  of  restrictions  thus  defined  was,  in  the  coarse 
of  its  long  passage  through  Parliament,  fully  ond  rehemently 
debated,  and  although  during  a  portion  of  the  discnssions  Fox 
was  incapacitated  by  serious  illness,  his  place  was  well  filled  by 
Sheridan,  who  was  in  the  special  confidence  of  the  Prince,  and 
by  Korth,  whose  speeches  appear  to  me  singularly  able  and 
temperate.  To  some  portions  of  the  scheme  there  was  little  or 
no  objection.  It  was  generally  admitted  that  the  care  of  the 
King's  person  was  properly  confided  to  the  Queen,  though  it 
was  contended  that  this  did  not  at  all  necessarily  imply  that  she 
should  have  an  absolute  power  over  the  household.  The  clause 
withholding  from  the  Regent  all  power  of  disposing  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  King  was  objected  to  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  real 
property,  which  was  held  in  tmst  for  the  nation,  and  the  Privy 
Parse,  which  came  directly  from  taxation,  but  the  personal 
properby  of  tbe  King  rested  on  &  ^Sorent  basis.     It  was  as 
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completely  his  own  to  give  or  to  bequeath  as  the  property  of 
any  private  gentleman.  If  his  son  appropriated  it  daring  the 
lifetime  of  his  father,  he  would  be  guilty  of  a  criminal  fraud, 
and  the  only  objection,  therefore,  to  this  part  of  the  Bill  was 
that  to  make  a  special  enactment  on  the  subject  was  both 
unnecessary  and  grossly  insulting  to  the  Prince.  Loughborough, 
in  commenting  upon  it,  reminded  the  House  of  Lords  that  it 
had  been  pronounced  a  libel  for  one  person  to  send  to  another 
a  paper  with  the  words  from  Holy  Writ,  *  Thou  shalt  not  steal.' 
The  appointment  of  a  council  to  assist  the  Queen  also  excited 
no  criticism  until  its  nature  and  functions  were  more  fully 
disclosed.  It  appeared  that  the  Government  intended  it  to 
consist  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  household,  the  two  arch- 
bishops, Lord  Thurlow,  and  one  or  two  other  high  officials,  but 
no  member  of  the  royal  family  was  to  sit  in  it.  As  the  Eling 
had  three  sons  in  addition  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  also  two 
brothers,  it  was  pronounced  monstrous  that  no  member  of  his 
family  should  be  admitted  to  a  council  wbich  was  to  assist  the 
Queen  in  the  care  of  the  royal  person.  We  have  already  seen 
the  violence  with  which  Burke  dilated  upon  this  exclusion ;  but 
Pitt  successfully  resisted  the  attempts  of  the  Opposition  to 
introduce  the  royal  family  into  the  council.  The  Queen,  it  was 
said,  could  at  any  time  consult  the  members  of  her  family.  The 
Prince  of  Wales,  as  the  heir  to  the  throne,  was  by  common 
consent  excluded  from  the  care  of  the  King's  person,  and  it  was 
therefore  more  becoming  that  his  younger  brothers  should  not 
be  admitted.  It  was  also  more  respectful  to  the  royal  family 
not  to  place  them  in  a  responsible  position,  which  made  them 
liable  to  be  called  to  the  bar  of  the  House  to  answer  for  their 
conduct.  'It  was  a  respect,'  Burke  sarcastically  observed, 
*  which  was  a  perpetual  disqualification — much  like  the  respect 
of  the  Epicureans  for  their  gods.* 

Among  the  functions  bestowed  upon  the  new  council  was  that 
of  pronouncing  on  the  recovery  of  the  King.  The  Queen  and  any 
five  members  of  the  council  might  notify  to  the  President  of  the 
council  and  to  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  that  the  King  was 
again  capable  of  exercising  the  royal  authority.  The  communi- 
cation was  to  be  immediately  sent  to  the  Regent ;  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  who  was  to  publish  it  in  the '  London  Gazette ; ' 
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and  to  &e  R-ivy  Council,  and  the  King  might  then  summon  & 
council  of  not  less  than  nine  members  named  by  himself,  and 
might  reanme  the  goveniment  by  a  proclamation  bearing  hia 
own  signature  and  that  of  six  Privy  Councillors.  The  Opposition 
contended  that  by  this  machinery  it  was  very  possible  that  the 
King  might  be  bronght  back  into  authority  when  his  recoveiy 
waa  far  from  complete,       '  "  '  '  r  urged  that  as  a  parlia- 

mentaiy  vote  had  ei  ,ct  of  his  incapacity,   it 

was  for  Parliament  ai  and  to  authenticate  the 

fiict  of   hifl  recovery.  9  were   significantly  re- 

minded of  the  calon  >on  France  in  the  reign 

of  Charles  VI.,  when  as  habitually  insane  but 

with   occasional  lucic  rhen   the   Queen   and  a 

faction  who  were  about  ner  employed  his  name  and  Ms 
anthorify  as  they  pleased. 

These,  however,  were  minor  objections  to  the  scheme,  and 
the  great  weight  of  the  argument  tnmed  upon  the  restriction 
or  partition  of  the  royal  prerogativeB.  This,  it  was  contended, 
is  essentially  nnconatitntional,  and,  althongh  it  was  advocated  in 
the  interest  of  the  King,  it  tended  directly  to  lower  the  rcyal 
authority.  The  Constltation,  it  was  said,  has  circnmscribed 
the  royal  prerogative  by  many.laws  written  and  unwritten,  and 
has  thns  provided  a  sufficient  control,  but  this  is  the  only  de- 
scription of  control  which  it  recognises.  The  portion  of  power 
which  is  con£ded  to  the  sovereign  is  a  trust  for  the  people ;  it 
is  essential  to  the  balance  of  the  Constitution  and  to  the  strength 
of  the  Ezecntive,  and  it  ought  therefore  to  be  maintained  intact 
and  undivided.  Was  it  for  the  interests  of  the  monarchy  '  to 
appoint  a  person  to  the  royal  office,  and  to  separate  from  that 
office  the  royal  authority  ; '  to  endeavour  in  the  person  of  the 
Regent '  to  ascertain  with  how  small  a  portion  of  kingly  power 
the  Executive  Government  of  this  country  may  be  carried  on  ; ' 
to  '  exhibit  the  sovereign  power  of  the  nation  in  a  state  of 
degradation,  of  curtailed  authority,  and  diminished  energy?' 
Under  any  circumstances,  the  Government  of  a  regent  is  un- 
avoidably weaker  than  that  of  a  king,  and  yet  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  regency  was  constructed  with  the  object  of 
fyiag  the  liands  of  the  ministers  of  the  Begent  at  a  time 
when  tbey  woald  be  moat  in  need  o(  authority,  and  of  pro- 
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dacing  artificiallj  and  deliberately  a  state  of  adminiBtrative 
debility  and  instability.  The  Regency  Bill^  in  all  its  parts, 
stamped  a  sospicion  on  tbe  character  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  was  evidently  founded  on  the  supposition  that  he  was 
not  a  person  to  be  trusted.  It  was  no  less  evident,  it  was 
said,  that  the  conduct  of  Pitt  was  governed  by  party  con- 
siderations and  by  personal  ambition.  Could  any  one  sup- 
pose that  if  it  had  been  thought  probable  that  the  present 
ministers  would  have  been  kept  in  office  a  Bill  would  have  been 
introduced  to  involve  them  in  such  a  maze  of  restrictions  ?  It 
was  idle  for  Pitt  to  profess  himself  ready  to  concede  to  the 
Regent  the  full  power  of  choosing  his  servants,  if  he  was  at  the 
same  time  so  regulating  the  regency  as  to  throw  insuperable 
difficulties  in  the  path  of  any  ministry  but  his  own.  This,  it 
was  said,  was  his  manifest  policy.  He  had  seen  that  it  was 
impossible  to  pass  over  the  claims  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the 
regency.  He  had  not  succeeded  in  inducing  the  Prince  to 
decline  an  office  which  was  surrounded  with  so  many  invidious 
restrictions,  but  he  could  at  least  take  measures  which  would 
make  his  own  political  ascendency  almost  certain.  He  had  him- 
self created  more  than  forty  peers.  He  had  a  steady  majority  in 
the  Upper  House,  and  he  withheld  from  his  successors  the  only 
possible  means  of  overthrowing  it.  The  ministers  of  the  Regent 
would  be  at  the  same  time  deprived  of  by  far  the  largest  and 
most  valuable  portion  of  that  patronage  which  all  preceding 
governments  had  possessed  and  had  deemed  absolutely  essential 
to  the  conduct  of  affairs.  The  Regent  was  given  all  the  respon-  \ 
sibility  of  royalty  and  all  its  invidious  duties,  but  scarcely  any  | 
power  of  commanding  or  rewarding  service.  ,J 

But  this  was  not  all.  The  place  assigned  to  the  Queen 
tended  directly  to  divide  the  royal  fSftmily,  to  set  mother  against 
son,  and  to  make  the  ministry  of  the  Regent  dependent  on  the 
wishes  of  the  Queen.  The  whole  vast  patronage  of  the  house- 
hold was  in  her  hands.  It  consisted  of  more  than  200,0001.  a 
year.  No  less  than  eighteen  peers  of  Parliament  belonged  to 
the  household,  and  it  was  chiefly  by  votes  of  this  description 
that  the  early  ministries  of  the  reign  had  been  overthrown. 
The  Court  was  separated  from  the  executive  power.  -An  in- 
dependent, a  rival,  and  a  superior  centre  of  influence  was  set  up. 
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^unatwhicli  it  would  be  hopeless  for  an  enfeebled  and  restricted 
ministiy  to  contend.  It  was  tolerably  certain  from  the  known 
sentiments  of  the  Queen  that  her  influence  would  be  exerted 
gainst  the  Whigs,  and  it  was  most  probable  that  the  whole 
patronage  of  the  household  and  the  political  influence  connected 
with  it  would  still,  in  the  event  of  a  change  of  ministry,  continne 
to  be  directed  by  Pitt,  '  the  time  well  illustrated 

the  situation  when  it  t,  Thurlow,  and  Dundaa 

as  three  weird  sisters  ath  gazing  anxiously  on 

the  half-eclipsed  orb  [Tie  darkened  side  repre- 

sented the  King's  co  the  other  side  was  the 

Queen's  face  still  batJ  graciously  regarding  the 

three  gazers.     So  sti  the  hopelessness  of  the 

position  that  he  positively  declared  that  he  would  not  accept  the 
administration  of  affairs  unless  it  were  accompanied  by  all  the 
patronage  and  all  the  emoluments  which  are  annexed  to  it  by 
the  Constitution,  for  he  did  not  believe  that  the  government  of 
the  country  could  on  any  other  conditions  be  conducted  with 
efficiency  and  dignity. 

It  is  true  that  Pitt  represented  the  restrictions  as  intended 
only  for  a  short  period,  and  had  said  that  they  ought  certainly 
to  terminate  if  the  King's  illness  appeared  unhappily  likely  to  be 
permanent.  Bat  the  period  of  their  abolition  was  completely 
oQcertain,  and  Fitt  at  first  refused  to  introduce  any  limitation 
into  the  Bill.  What  was  there,  it  was  asked,  to  prevent  such  a 
form  of  government  from  continuing  for  t«n,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
years?  And  was  it  not  possible  that  the  difficnlties  of  abolish- 
ing it  might  be  much  great«r  than  was  supposed  ?  The  power 
of  adding  to  the  Upper  Hoase  corresponds  to  the  power  of 
dissolving  the  Lower  House,  and  it  is  the  only  efficient  consti- 
tutional check  that  exists  upon  the  House  of  Lords.  This  check 
the  Regency  Bill  would  abolish,  and  unless  the  King  recovered 
or  died,  it  could  not  be  restored  without  the  assent  of  the  Upper 
House.  Was  it  so  sure  that  this  assent  would  be  given  ?  The 
majority  of  the  Upper  House  would  have  the  strongest  party 
motives  for  refusal,  and  the  importance  of  the  existing  peers  of 
all  parties  would  be  greatly  increased  if  it  was  impossible  to  add  to 
their  numbers.  It  was  not  forgotten  how  readily  the  peers  had 
welcomed  the  Peerage  Bill  under  OeoT^  1.  w\Af^Vv  b^  ^to'g^lng 
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new  creations  was  likely  to  magnify  their  social  dignity  and 
their  constitutional  power.  K  the  Regency  Bill  passed  in  the 
form  in  which  it  was  introdaced,  combinations  would  certainly 
take  place  in  the  Upper  House,  against  which  it  would  be 
totally  impossible  for  the  Government  of  the  Regent  to  contend. 

These  objections  appear  to  me  in  a  great  part  sound  and 
serious,  but  they  were  arguments  of  unpopular  men  in  an  un- 
popular cause.  They  were  put  forward  with  much  force  in  the 
debates  in  Parliament,  in  protests  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but 
especially  in  the  admirable  reply  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
Pitt's  letter  announcing  to  him  the  intended  scheme  of  the 
Regency,  The  composition  of  this  reply  was  very  wisely  en- 
trusted to  Burke,^  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  state  the  chief 
objections  to  the  Regency  Bill  with  a  greater  cogency  of  argu- 
ment, or  a  greater  force,  beauty,  and  dignity  of  language.  The 
Prince  consented,  however,  to  accept  the  Government  on  the 
terms  that  were  proposed,  on  the  understanding  that  the  limita- 
tions were  for  no  long  period,  and  Pitt  consented  before  the  Bill 
finally  passed  the  Commons  to  introduce  an  important  altera- 
tion, limiting  the  restriction  on  the  creation  of  peers  to  three 
years.  In  agreeing  to  this  alteration  he  stated  that  he  had  no 
idea  that  any  of  the  restrictions  should  continue  so  long.  There 
was  every  reason  to  hope  for  the  King's  speedy  recovery,  but  if 
unfortunately  this  hope  were  disappointed,  he  thought  that  all 
the  restrictions  on  the  Regent  should  be  abolished  at  an  earlier 
period.  It  was  impossible  to  assign  a  precise  limit,  but  he 
would  agree  to  three  years,  as  a  period  the  moat  extreme  and 
distant  that  could  be  contemplated. 

The  double  process  of  carrying  the  measure  through  the  two 
Houses,  first  in  the  form  of  resolutions  and  then  in  the  form  of 
a  bill,  caused  a  considerable  delay,  and  there  were  several  cum- 
brous forms  to  be  gone  through.  It  was  deemed  necessary  to 
give  the  King's  formal  sanction  to  the  opening  of  Parliament, 
and  a  commission  was  accordingly  appointed  under  the  Great 
Seal  to  open  it  in  the  name  of  his  Majesty.  The  sentiments 
with  which  the  royal  family  regarded  the  proceedings  of  the 

>  The  letter.  Sir  G.  Elliot  states,      and  other  critics. --Xi^tf  qf  Sir  Q. 
'was    originall.y    BarkeX  altered   a      i;//t^,  i.  268. 
little,  bat  not  improved,  by  Sheridan 
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ere  evinced  by  the  request  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  of  the  Dukes  of  York,  Cumberland,  and  Gloucester,  that 
their  names  might  all  be  omitted  from  the  commisKion.  Among 
the  subjects  that  were  discussed  during  the  debates  on  the  Bill, 
was  the  very  embarrassing  one  of  the  reported  marriage  of  the 
Prince  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbcrt.  Kolle  declared  that  he  only 
'gave  his  consent  tc  "   "       "     Prince  of  Wales  Regent 

upon  the  ground  tha,  .rried  to  Mrs.  Fitiherbert 

either  in  Iftw  or  in  t  a  clause  in  the  Regency 

Bill  was  introduced,  wers  of  the  Rogent  if  he 

either  ceaat^d  to  live  aamed  a  Catholic,  Rolle 

moved  an  amend  meni:  a.  the  regency  '  any  person 

proved  to  be  married  r  lu  law  or  m  fact  to  a  Papist  or  one 

of  Soman  Catholic  persuasion,'  The  amendment  ivas  not 
pressed  to  a  division,  but  it  produced  an  animated  and  some- 
what remarkable  debate.  Pox  was  absent  through  real  and 
Berioua  illness.  Pitt  declared  the  amendment  to  be  wholly 
unnecessaiy,  but  he  dilated  in  terms  of  marked  eulogy  on  the 
character  and  motives  of  Rolle  and  made  a  violent  attack  on 
Lord  Korth,  who  had  ridiculed  the  pertinacity  with  which  Rolle 
dwelt  on  '  dangers  to  Church  and  State '  which  could  not  pos- 
sibly exist,  as  by  the  Royal  Marri^e  Act  there  could  be  no 
tdarriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  without  the  consent  of  the 
King.  Welbore  Ellis  caused  the  Royal  Marriage  Act  to  be 
read,  asserting  that  this  was  a  simple  and  sufficient  answer  to 
t^e  romonrs  that  had  been  spread.  Dundas  declared  that  the 
positive  and  explicit  denial  of  the  rumour  which  Fox  hod  been 
authorised  to  make  two  sessions  before  had  decided  his  opinion. 
He  greatly  regretted  the  absence  of  Fox  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, but  he  added  that  he  had  so  high  an  opinion  of  his 
sincerity  that  he  was  confident  that  he  would  have  come  down 
to  the  House  even  at  the  risk  of  his  life  if  anything  had 
occurred  to  alter  the  opinion  he  had  formerly  expressed.  But 
the  most  remarkable  speeches  appear  to  have  been  those  of 
Grey,  and  it  can  only  be  said  of  them  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
his  language  was  in  fact  somewhat  less  unqualified  and  emphatic 
than  it  appears  in  the  meagre  report  of  the  parliamentary 
liistory.  According  to  the  reporter,  he,  in  two  distinct  speeches, 
denounced  the  ramonr  which  liad  been  circulated  about  the 
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Prince  of  Wales,  and  whicli  had  given  rise  to  the  amendment 
before  the  House,  as  'false,  libellous,  and  calumnious.'  'He 
admitted  the  justice  of  Mr.  Dundas's  remark  relative  to  Mr. 
Fox,  and  assured  the  committee  that  it  was  due  to  the  character 
of  his  right  honourable  friend  to  declare  that  no  consideration 
of  health  or  any  other  circumstance  would  have  prevented  his 
attendance  in  his  place,  if  he  had  not  at  that  moment  been  fully 
satisfied  that  what  he  had  asserted  on  a  former  occasion  was 
strictly  true.  Hod  the  case  been  otherwise,  his  right  honour- 
able firiend  would  have  been  present,  even  at  the  risk  of  his 
life.'* 

It  was  not  till  February  13  that  the  Bill  had  finally  passed 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  by  this  time  a  marked  improvement 
had  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the  King.  After  many 
fluctuations,  the  disease  took  a  decisive  turn  about  the  end  of 
the  first  week  in  February,  but  still  it  was  for  some  time  the 
prevailing  belief  that  the  regency  would  be  established  and  the 
ministry  changed.  In  the  beginning  of  February  medals  to 
commemorate  the  regency  were  already  struck  and  sold  in  the 
streets.  Whig  ladies  appeared  in  society  with  caps  that  were 
known  as  'regency  caps'  and  with  ribands  indicating  their 
politics.  Pitt,  who  possessed  no  private  fortune,  thought 
seriously  of  resuming  his  practice  at  the  bar,  and  it  was  well 
known  that  an  Administration  presided  over  by  the  Duke  of 
Portland  had  been  already  settled  in  almost  all  its  details.* 
From  the  very  beginning  of  the  King's  illness  it  was  believed 
in  political  circles  that  his  chance  of  recovery  was  much 
smaller  than  was  represented  to  the  public,'  and  the  accounts  of 
his  improved  condition  were  scanned  with  great  suspicion.  The 
animosity  that  divided  the  two  parties  was  singularly  strong,^ 
and  the  worst  inferences  were  drawn  by  the  Whigs  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  King's  sons  were  excluded  firom  the 
presence  of  their  father,  and  from  the  fact  that  when  they  were 

*  Pari.  Hut.  xxvii.  1191-1193.  quite  to  a  degree  of  passion  and  foiy, 

*  Backingham's  Courts  and  Cabi'  is  to  consider  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
nsti,  ii.  11-33;  Lady  Minto's  Life  of  and  everything  that  is  suspected  of 
Sir  O,  Elliot,  i.  260-263.  the  least  attachment  to  him,  as  a 

*  AucfUand  Corresj^ondenee,  IL  prey  to  be  hunted  down  and  destroyed 
240-242,  245,  256.  without  mercy.    This  I  assore  yon  is 

*  Thus  Sir  G.  Elliot  writes :  *  The  the  private  conversation  of  the  minis- 
prevailing  principle  not  only  with  ters  and  the  Queen's  whole  set.' — Hfe 
ministers  but  with  all  the  party,  and  qf  Sir  Q,  EUUtt^K.  2T%>^TS. 
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at  last  admitted,  tliey  were  never  alloTred  to  be  with  Mm  alose. 
It  was  acknowledged  tbat  there  was  a  great  improvement, 
and  that  on  indifferent  subjects  he  could  talk  rationally,  but 
it  waa  said  that  this  was  merely  one  of  those  lucid  intervals 
which  are  bo  common  in  tho  illness,  that  he  spoke  rationally 
only  in  the  prosonce  and  under  the  restraint  of  a  physician, 
that  he  showed  a  cc  on  particular  subjects  to 

relapse  into  folly,  ai  lest  excitement  would  be 

sufficient  to  overturn  s  mind.     On  February  10 

Sir  George  Baker,  afi  said  that  the  King's  state 

was  encouraging,  bu'  soon  to  speak  of  conva- 

lescence or  to  assert  u  .  final  cure.     Dr.  Warren, 

whose  judgment  had  gri  Uaenced  the  Whig  party,  bad 

from  the  beginning  openly  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  King 
'  was  not  likely  to  recover.  He  was  now,  it  is  true,  somewhat 
shaken,  bnt  be  still  believed  a  perfect  recovery  to  be  improbable, 
and  about  February  10  he  assured  the  Duke  of  Portland  that  it 
would  be  wrong  not  to  accept  office,  for  it  was  impossible  that 
the  King  could  resume  the  direction  of  ^airs  in  less  than  a 
year.'  On  tbe  12tb  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  wrot«  to 
Eden  that  it  was  still  tbe  almost  universal  opinion  that  there 
would  be  a  change  of  ministry  the  moment  the  regency  was 
established.*  As  late  as  tbe  17th,  Fox,  who  was  still  ill  at  Bath, 
wrote  to  Fitzpatrick  assuming  that  the  regency  was  certain,  and 
asking  to  be  informed  by  return  of  post  on  what  day  it  was 
likely  to  begin.  '  I  hope,'  he  added,  '  by  this  time  all  ideas  of 
tbe  Prince  or  any  of  us  taking  any  measure  in  consequence  of 
the  good  reports  of  tbe  King  are  at  an  end ;  if  they  are  not, 
pray  do  all  you  can  to  crush  them.'  * 

The  improvement,  however,  steadily  continued.  Dr.  Willis 
came  to  town  and  informed  the  Chancellor  that  the  King  was 
too  well  for  tbe  Regency  Bill  to  proceed,  and  Tburlow,  after  a 
long  interview  with  the  King,  satisfied  himself  that  the  report 
was  corract.  On  the  19th  he  announced  in  the  House  of.  Lords 
that  the  physicians  had  declared  the  King  to  be  convalescent, 
and  be  proposed  an  adjournment.  It  would  be  impossible 
undei  these  circumstances  to  press  forward  the  Regency  Bill, 
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but  a  few  days*  inteiral  was  desirable  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  recovery  was  folly  established.  On  the  23rd  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  York  were  at  length  permitted 
to  visit  the  Eang,  but  only  in  the  presence  of  the  Qaeen,  and  no 
political  conversation  was  allowed.  On  the  27th  recovery  was 
so  complete  that  the  bulletins  were  discontinued,  and  at  last,  on 
March  10,  1789,  the  session  was  formally  opened  by  a  speech 
from  the  throne,  delivered  by  commission,  announcing  that  the 
King  had  resumed  his  authority. 

The  conduct  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  of  the  Duke  of 
York  during  this  crisis  excited  unbounded  reprobation,  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  in  some  respects  very  scandalous,  though 
I  think  that  the  accounts  of  it  which  are  found  in  the  letters  on 
the  ministerial  side  should  be  received  with  considerable  scep- 
ticism. It  was  noticed  that  no  other  political  contest  of  the 
generation  had  produced  such  fierce  animosities  or  had  so  largely 
affected  and  divided  social  intercourse,*  and  many  of  the  charges 
against  the  Princes  were  of  the  nature  of  social  gossip,  which, 
under  such  circumstances,  is  tolerably  sure  to  be  either  untrue 
or  over-coloured.  In  the  first  stage  of  the  Bang's  illness  there 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  just  ground  for  censuring 
their  conduct.  They  went  to  Windsor ;  they  did  not  leave  the 
palace  during  the  King's  residence  there  for  a  single  day,  and 
there  is  no  suflScient  reason  to  believe  that  they  in  any  respect 
neglected  him.*     Their  relations  with  the  Queen  were  already 


'  Lord  Sidney  wrote  to  Comwallis : 
'  We  have  seen  no  times  when  it  has 
been  so  necessary  to  separate  parties 
in  private  company.  The  acrimony 
is  beyond  anything  you  can  conceive. 
The  ladies  are  as  usual  at  the  head  of 
all  animosity,  and  are  distinguished 
by  caps,  ribands,  and  other  such 
ensigns  of  party.' — Comwallis  Cor- 
respondence, 1.  406.  General  Grant, 
describing  the  beginning  of  the 
King's  illness,  says  :  *  Reports  varied 
by  the  hour ;  party  ran  higher  than 
MBB  ever  seen  or  heard  of ;  it  would 
hardly  have  been  safe— certainly  not 
pleasant — to  bring  men  of  different 
sides  to  meet  at  dinners  at  a  third 
place,  if  such  a  neutral  place  could 
have  been  found  in  London.' — Ibid. 
4S1. 

*  See  the  masterly  paper  in  vlndi* 


cation  of  the  Prince  drawn  up  by 
Sir  Gilbert  Elliot— Fox's  Correspon- 
dence, ii.  308-338.  In  a  private 
letter  Elliot  says:  *The  Prince  is,  I 
suspect,  pretty  sick  of  his  long  con- 
finement at  Windsor,  and  it  is  very 
natural  he  should  be  so,  for,  besides 
the  scene  before  him,  he  has  been 
under  greater  restraint  in  his  beha- 
viour and  way  of  life  than  he  has 
ever  known  since  he  was  his  own 
master.  His  residence,  however,  at 
Windsor  has  been  useful  in  several 
ways.  ...  It  has  given  a  favourable 
impression  of  the  Prince's  attention 
to  his  father,  and  has  also  prevented 
him  from  breaking  out  into  any  un- 
seasonable indulgence  of  his  spirits 
before  the  public,  which  micrht  have 
happened  if  he  had  resided  in  Lon- 
don.   Vda  T)tJ»  ol  X^^  V%^  \*«k 
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far  from  cordial,  aad  there  was  a  dispute  on  a  question  relating 
to  the  Bang's  private  property ;  but  the  conduct  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  sanctioned  by  the  Chancellor,  and  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  beon  at  all  indefensible.  The  removal  of  the  King  to 
Kew  took  place  at  the  request  of  the  physicians  and  by  the 
authority  of  a  Cabinet  Council,  and  from  this  time  the  care  of 
the  King's  person  pa  the  hands  of  the  Queen. 

On  the  question  of  tb  'rince  of  Wales  cannot  be 

truly  said  to  have  act  ce  or  to  have  prematurely 

put  forward  his  clai:  not  wanting  counsellora 

who  ntged  him  to  d  le  time  he  remained  per- 

fectly passive,     Fos  lie   Prince's  right  to   the 

regency  waa  entireb  d  the  Duke  of  York  was 

gpeedily  authorised  to  declare  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  had  no  wish  or  intention  to  put  forward  any 
clum  of  right,  and  that  the  King's  sons  and  the  King's  brother 
earnestly  desired  that  no  such  question  should  be  ndsed.  The 
conduct  of  Pitt  towards  the  Prince,  on  the  other  hand,  was  from 
the  first  as  haughty  and  nnconciliatory  as  possible.  It  was 
said — and  surely  with  some  reason — that  under  the  cirenm- 
stances  of  the  case  the  Prince  of  Wales  ought  to  have  been  con- 
sulted about  the  intended  measure,  but  no  kind  of  confidence 
was  given  to  him.  He  first  learnt  by  a  summons  from  the  minis- 
ters that  the  Privy  Council  had  been  convened  to  exunine  the 
physicians  about  the  state  of  his  father's  health,  and  the  outlines 
of  the  regency  plan  were  announced  to  Parliament  before  any 
communication  had  been  made  about  them  to  the  Prince,  In 
defiance  of  his  expressed  wish,  Pitt  insisted  on  bringing  the 
question  of  the  Prince's  right  to  a  formal  issue,  and  obtaining  a 

oanstaiitlj  nith  him,  and  they  have  residenca.      On    the    other   hand,   I 

both  condncled  themselTes  in  k  moat  have  alread;  qaotcd  GreayiUe's  story 

exemplary    way.'^ii/e    ^    Sir    O.  aboat    the     introduction    of    Lord 

Eiliat.  i.  239,  240.     Mr.  Storer  wrote  Lothian   into    the    KinK'a   chamber. 

to  Edeo,  Nov.  14:  •  It  ia  nniversally  In  1790  Walter,  the  founder  of  the 

agreed  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  haa  Time;  was    imprisoned   tor   eiiteen 

conducted   himself    with   great  pro-  months  for  libelling  the   Prince  of 

■^ety:— Auckland     Cerrei.    ii.    242  ;  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  York— one  of 

and    Lord   Sheffield    wrote  :    '  The  his  statements  being  that  the  Duke 

Prince    gains    much    credit    by  his  of    Yoik   had    entered    the    King's 

coadact  at   Windsor.'— Ibid.  ii.  244,  chamber    and    pnrpnaely    distiirtoJ 

There  Is    nothing   I    think   la  Miss  him    during    his    illneES  ;  and    Urs. 

Snmey's    J>iarji    inconsistent    with  Haroonrt  asserts  that  this  slatenent 

this,  and  Uin  Bumcy  was  at  Wind-  was  perfectly  true,' — Mni.  Ilarcourt's 

Kir  «U    the    time    o(  the   Pcince'i  Diati.-^.^t 
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vote  denying  it.  He  declared  before  Parliament  that  the  Prince 
of  Wales  had  no  more  right  to  the  regency  daring  his  father's 
incapacity  than  any  other  subject,  and  a  number  of  restrictions 
were  introduced  which  plainly  indicated  the  distrust  and  hostility 
with  which  he  was  regarded. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  surpris- 
ing that  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  have  been  drawn  into  a 
more  distinctly  political  attitude,  and  if  he  had  conducted  him- 
self with  decorum  and  dignity  I  do  not  think  that  he  would 
have  been  seriously  blamed.  But  no  sooner  had  he  been 
released  from  the  restraint  of  his  attendance  at  Windsor  than 
he  relapsed  into  his  old  habits.  Living  among  the  most  dissi- 
pated members  of  the  Opposition,  spending  his  nights  in  drink- 
ing, singing,  and  gambling,  at  a  period  which  demanded  the 
strictest  retirement,  openly  attending  meetings  of  the  Opposi- 
tion and  exhibiting  his  partisanship  without  a  shadow  of  dis- 
guise, he  left,  in  the  words  of  General  Grenville,  *  an  impression 
on  all  sober-minded  men '  that  could  never  be  effaced.^  It  may 
not  be  true,  as  was  stated  in  Government  circles,  that  he  exer- 
cised his  talents  of  mimicry  at  Brooks's  in  imitating  the  frenzy 
of  his  father,  but  it  is  certain  that  a  considerable  section  of 
Whig  society  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  the  King's  recovery, 
and  that  these  men  were  the  intimate  associates  of  the  King's  son. 
The  Duke  of  York,  who  was  the  favourite  son  of  the  King,  was 
completely  governed  by  the  influence  and  example  of  his  brother. 
Their  conduct  when  the  Bang  was  recovering  seemed  equally 
bad.  *  The  truth  is,'  wrote  Lord  Bulkeley,  *  that  they  are  quite 
desperate,  and  drown  their  cares,  disappointments,  and  internal 
chagrin  in  wine  and  dissipation.'*  Grenville,  writing  confi- 
dentially to  his  brother,  mentions  that  the  Princes  kept  the 
King  waiting  for  a  considerable  time  on  the  occasion  of  their 
very  first  interview  with  him  after  his  recovery ;  that  they  drove 
direct  from  that  interview  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Armistead  to 
communicate  their  impressions  to  Fox ;  and  that  they  ^  amused 
themselves '  that  very  evening  *  with  spreading  about  a  report 

>  CamwaUU    Correspondenee^    i.  quotations     from     Mrs.    Harcourt*B 

404.    Nameroas  allusions  to  the  con-  '  Diary  *  in  Massey's  Hitt,  of  Oeo,  III, ; 

duct  of  the  Prince  will  be  found  in  and  in  Wraxairs  Pmthumioui  Afenudrt, 

the  letters  in  the  Courts  and  Cabinets  '  Courts  and  CaHnets  qf  Oeo,  III, 

tf  Geo,  III.;  in  the  Auckland  and  ii.  122,  123. 
Comwdllis   CorrefjHmdetice ;   in  the 
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tbat  tlie  Kiug  was  still  out  of  Iiia  mind,  aod  quoting  phroscB  of 
his  to  irhicli  they  gaye  that  tnrn.' ' 

The  King  li.-v(i  received  hia  sons  on  the  23rd  with  cordiality 
and  apparent  affection,  but  the  animosity  wJiich  divided  the 
royal  family  was  intense.  The  Princes  were  constantly  refused 
private  interviews  with  the  King,  thongh  several  other  persons 
enjoyed  the  favour.  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of 

Clarence  censuring  ,nd  when   a   concert   was 

given  at  "Windsor  i  ,  the  Queen  sent  a  mes- 

senger to  inform  th(  they  might  come  if  they 

pleased,  it  was  right  know  that  the  entertain- 

ment was  intended  t<  I  supported  the  King  and 

Queen  on  the  late  occasion,  in  May,  some  insulting  words 
need  by  the  Duke  of  York  to  Colonel  Lennox  led  to  a,  duel, 
in  which  the  Duke  very  narrowly  escaped,  the  bullet  of  his 
adversary  having  actually  carried  away  one  of  his  curls.  It 
was  observed  that  the  challenge  to  the  Duke  was  carried  by 
Lord  Winchilsea,  who  was  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber  and  who 
still  retained  his  post ;  that  the  Queen,  on  hearing  of  the  escape 
of  her  son,  did  not  utter  a  single  word  of  interest  or  affection ; 
and  that  she  immediately  after  singled  out  his  opponent  for  her 
special  attention.  A  long  memorial,  vindicating  the  conduct  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  was  drawn  up  by  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  and 
laid  in  the  Prince's  name  before  the  King,  and  it  was  intended 

'  Gmrliand  Cabinettof  Geo.  III.,  them  he  waa  the  Chancellor.     This 

ii.l2S.  Qretiviile!idd3;'ItiaceTtainlya  circumttance,  however,  ia  not  Id  be 

decent  and  becoming  thing  that  when  mentioned  for  the  reasons  just  given.' 

all  the  King's  physicians,  alihisatten-  —lAfe  of  Sir  ff.EUiet.l.  275.     Elliot 


dants,  and  his  two  principal  ministers  sabseqaently  mentions    the  childish 

agreein  pronouncing  him  well,  his  two  and  unnatcral  manner  of  the  King  at 

■ons  should  deny  it.  ...  I  bless  God  it  two  later  intcrriews  with  the  Duke 

is  yet  some  time  before  their  matured  of  York.— Ibid.  S77,  27S.    Lord  Raw- 

and  ripened  viHuet  will  be  visited  don,  writing  On  February  28,  Bays; 

upon  ns  in  the  tonn  of  a  government.'  '  Jt  is  acknowledged  that  the  King 

Sir  a,  Elliot,  on  the  other  hand,  after  conld  not,  without   incurring  great 

deecribing  to  his  wife  the  interrlew  danger  of  relapse,  for  a  considerBble 

of  the  23rd.  says;  'The  King's  mind  time  apply  himself  to  business,  even 

Is  totally  Bul>ducd  and  in  a  state  of  supposing  his  present  recovery  to  be 

the   greatest  weakness  and  snbjec-  as  complete  as  is  asserted,   and,  to 

tion.     It  is  given   ont  even  by  the  ipeak  truly,  I  am  very  doubtful  of  it. 

Prince's   friends  that  they  observed  That  his  mind  is  at  present  tranquil 

notiiing  wrong  or  irrational  in  their  and  clear  npon  ordinary  subjects  is 

visit,  and  it  is  material  that  they  without  dispute ;  bat  the  suspicion  is 

should  not  be  thought  to  publish  the  that  ther«  are  certain  strings  which 

ooDtiaiy.      It   i*  not   entirely  tine,  will,  whenever  they  are  touched,  pro- 

however,  bm  tb«  King  made  sevetal  dace  false  music  again.'— CumwalUt 

iJipa,  one  of  which  was  that  he  to\4  Corrsrpoiidfuoe^i.  V)&. 
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to  accompany  it  by  a  letter  composed  by  Burke,  which  was  a 
bitter  indictment  against  the  conduct  of  the  Queen.  'By  the 
advice  of  some  of  the  Whig  leaders  this  letter  was  suppressed.^ 
The  Opposition,  like  the  Prince  of  Wales,  suffered  greatly 
in  the  public  estimation  during  the  crisis  that  has  been  related. 
In  the  mere  matter  of  party  management  their  inferiority  was 
very  marked.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  delays  that  were  pro- 
duced by  the  discussion  on  the  claim  of  rights  and  by  the 
additional  and  prolonged  examination  of  the  physicians  on 
which  the  Opposition  had  insisted,  the  regency  would  certainly 
have  been  established  before  the  recovery  of  the  Eong.  With- 
out any  necessity  or  any  advantage,  Fox  had  raised  a  question 
of  abstract  right  which  weakened  him  in  every  stage  of  the 
discussion  and  turned  the  whole  stream  of  popular  feeling 
against  his  party.  The  recovery  of  the  King  blasted  his  hopes 
of  power,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  saved  his  party  from  a 
still  lower  depth  of  degradation.  It  was  universally  acknow- 
ledged that  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  determined  to  dismiss 
an  Administration  which  commanded  great  majorities  in  both 
Houses,  which  had  of  late  suffered  no  single  defeat,  and  which 
was  almost  certainly  as  popular  in  the  country  as  in  Parliament. 
After  the  reforms  of  the  last  few  years,  which  had  made 
Parliament  a  real  representative  of  public  feeling,  such  an 
attempt  could  have  led  to  nothing  but  disaster  and  disgrace. 
The  Whig  leaders  in  accepting  oflBce  would  have  shown  them- 
selves instigators  and  accomplices  in  a  proceeding  which  was 
grossly  unconstitutional,  and  they  could  have  scarcely  hoped  to 
retain  their  power  except  by  means  that  would  have  been 
ruinous  to  their  characters.  Their  manifest  readiness  to  accept 
office  to  the  very  last,  and  at  a  time  when  the  King  was  rapidly 


'  See  Fox's  Correspondence^  ii. 
307-335.  Croker  Papers,  i.  289,  290. 
*One  day  last  week,'  writes  Mr. 
Croker,  *  talking  with  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  about  Mr.  Barkers  mani- 
festo against  the  Queen  after  the 
regency,  .  .  .  H.R.H.  said  that  so 
mach  violence  was  a  little  inconsis- 
tent with  Mr.  B.'s  conduct  in  a  parti- 
colar  that  regarded  himself  (the  D. 
of  0.)  about  Uic  same  time.  H.R.H. 
was  advised  to  apply  for  an  increased 
allowance,  and  Mr.  Burke  was  se- 


lected to  pen  the  demand.  When  he 
was  writing  the  letter  in  the  Duke's 
presence  he  stopped,  and  looking  up 
at  H.R.H.  said,  in  his  Irish  accent 
and  quick  manner,  **  I  vow  to  God, 
sir,  I  wish  that  instead  of  writing 
letters  of  this  kind  you  would  go 
every  morning  and  breakfast  with 
your  father  and  mother.  It  is  not 
decent  for  any  family,  but  above  aU 
the  royal  family,  to  be  at  variance 
as  you  all  unhappily  are.*" — Croker 
Papers^  i.  406. 
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reoovering,  waa  never  forgiven.  Irritation  at  the  kind  of  pro- 
BcriptJon  under  which  thej  had  been  snffering,  and  a  strong 
disbelief  in  the  reality  of  the  King's  recovery,  entered  largely 
into  their  niotiv<?B,  but  the  public  attributed  thRir  conduct  to 
the  recklessness  of  desperate  gamblers,  to  a  desire  to  obtain  the 
emolaments  of  office  for  themselves  and  their  followers,  to  an 
unworthy  nnimosity,  .     ~  '       -mination   to   deepen  the 

chasm  between  Pitt  ar  Wales. 

It  is  strange  to  thi  this  time  the  attitudes  of 

parties  might  have  bei  lianged  but  inverted.     If 

the  Opposition  had  ol  1  if  the  King  hod  either 

died  or  become  perm  o  might  have  found  Fox 

attempting  to  maintai  inly  by  borough  influence 

and  by  the  influpnce  and  proi,^-„„,d  of  the  Crown,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  genuine  course  of  public  opinion,  while  Pitt  might 
have  stormed  the  Cabinet  as  the  most  brilhant  and  formidable 
champion  of  popular  rights.  Nor  would  Pitt  in  assuming  such 
an  attitude  have  been  in  any  degree  inconsistent  with  his  past. 
To  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  accustomed  among  his  friends  to 
call  himself  a  Whig,  and  up  to  the  period  of  which  I  am  now 
writing  he  had  done  nothing  to  forfeit  his  title  to  the  name. 

Fortune  had  been  very  kind  to  him  ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
the  extraordinary  skill  and  coun^  with  which  he  had  conducted 
his  party  through  this  difficult  crisis  was  universally  admitted, 
and  nothing  seemed  wanting  to  his  triumph.  Vast  as  had  been 
the  hopes,  splendid  as  had  been  the  popularity  that  had  sur- 
ronnded  the  dawn  of  his  ministry,  there  were  as  yet  no  signs  of 
failing  or  of  eclipse,  and  after  five  years  of  office  he  was  at  least 
as  strong  as  at  the  beginning.  He  was  strong,  with  all  the 
elements  of  political  power — the  confidence  of  the  great  trading 
classes,  the  enthusiastic  devotion  of  the  populace,  the  favour 
of  the  King,  assured  and  compact  majorities  in  both  Houses,  an 
Opposition  more  than  ever  broken  and  discredited.  His  par- 
liamentary eloquence  had  taken  a  maturer  tone.  His  experience 
had  been  enlarged,  and  there  was  as  yet  no  evidence  that  power 
or  popularity  had  affected  the  sobriety  or  the  justice  of  his 
judgment.  The  King,  at  the  first  dawn  of  his  recovery,  had 
formed  a  prejudice  against  him,  and  he  blamed  the  ministry 
for  tiye  introduction  of  a  Kejency  Bill,  but  the  impression  soon 
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wore  off  under  the  influence  of  Dr.  Willis.'  He  wrote  to  Pitt 
in  a  strain  of  genuine  and  dignified  gratitude,  and  he  expressed 
his  hope  in  one  of  his  earliest  interviews  with  him,  that '  they 
were  now  united  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  that  nothing  but 
death  should  separate  them.' ' 

The  popularity  of  the  King  himself  was  unbounded.  All 
the  clouds  that  gathered  round  him  during  the  period  of  the 
influence  of  Bute  and  during  the  disasters  of  the  American  War 
had  passed  away,  and  it  was  impossible  to  mistake  the  earnest- 
ness or  the  spontaneity  of  the  manifestations  with  which  he 
was  welcomed  on  his  recovery.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  on 
which  he  resumed  his  government,  illuminations,  unprompted 
by  the  Government  or  by  the  authorities,  extended  from 
Hampstead  and  Highgate  to  Clapham,  and  even  as  far  as 
Tooting,  and  over  the  whole  distance  between  Greenwich  and 
Kensington;  and  it  was  especially  noticed  that  the  poorest 
cottages,  the  humblest  stalls,  contributed  their  farthing  candles 
to  the  blaze.  Similar  scenes  were  resumed  six  weeks  later, 
when  the  King  went  in  state  to  St.  Paul's  to  return  thanks  for 
his  recovery;  and  they  extended  to  almost  every  town  and 
village  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  probable  that  no  English  sove- 
reign since  the  first  days  of  the  Restoration  had  enjoyed  such  a 
genuine,  unforced  popularity,  and  it  is  certain  that  no  other 
sovereign  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  had  ever  approached  it. 

■  Mrs.  Harcourt*8  Diary,  pp.  6, 11, 12, 14,  24,  26. 
«  Ibid.  p.  17. 
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witk  tmth,  as  that  in 
acme.     There  was  inc 
became  much  fewer 
-  thickly  overcast  with  Ibreign  a 


been  described,  probably 
es  of  Pitt  attained  their 
•iod  when  liis  opponents 
it  the  horizon  was  then 
ngers ;  the  extreme  hopefuln 


which  characterised  the  eariy  years  of  the  Administratioii  had 
passed  away,  and  admitted  failures  and  popolar  discontent 
threw  dark  shadows  over  the  prospect.  Less  than  foor  years 
had  to  mn  their  course  before  the  great  French  War  broke  npon 
England,  and  for  some  time  before  that  event  the  ]n>oceeding8 
in  France  had  produced  a  general  indisposition  to  reform.  Tet 
in  these  years  something  of  importance  was  done,  and  some 
great  questions  were  at  least  raised  which  it  shall  be  the  object 
of  this  chapter  to  examine. 

Several  years  had  elapsed,  during  which  no  questions  re- 
lating to  religious  liberty  had  been  brought  before  Parliament. 
I  have  shown,  in  former  volumes  of  thia  work,  the  slow  but 
steady  progress  which  had  been  made  towards  the  abolition  of 
the  chief  grievances  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters  and  of  the 
Catholics  ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  time,  and  especially  the  prevail- 
ing tone  of  the  law  courts,  did  much  to  discourage  any  attempts 
to  enforce  snch  remnants  of  intolerance  as  remained.  But  the 
grievance  of  the  Teat  and  Corporation  Acts,  though  much  miti- 
gated by  the  Annual  Indemnity  Acts,  was  still  felt  by  the  Pro- 
testant Dissenters,  and  at  a  meeting  held  in  London,  in  the 
beginning  of  1787,  the  deputies  of  the  three  great  denominations 
— the  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Baptists — agreed  to 
bring  it  again  before  Parliament.  Their  claim  had  been  con- 
siderably strengthened  by  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  in  Ireland 
in  1779,  and  also  by  the  warm  support  which  theyhad  given  to 
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Pitt  in  thfi  critical  election  of  1784,  and  they  wisely  entmsted 
their  cause  to  Mr.  Beaufoy,  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  a  steady  supporter  of  the  ministry.  He  brought  it  before 
Parliament  in  speeches  of  remarkable  ability  in  1787  and  1789. 
Having  recounted  the  well-known  history  of  the  Acts  that  were 
complained  of,  having  dilated  upon  the  acknowledged,  un- 
varying and  zealous  attachment  which  from  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  the  Dissenters  had  shown  to  the  dynasty  and 
the  Constitution,  he  proceeded  to  give  a  startling  account  of  the 
disabilities  and  penalties  to  which,  by  the  strict  letter  of  the 
law,  they  were  still  liable.  They  could  hold  no  commission  in 
the  army  or  navy,  no  civil  office,  no  seat  in  a  corporation,  no 
corporate  office ;  they  could  not  take  part  in  the  direction  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  of  the  Indian,  or  Russian,  or  South  Sea, 
or  Turkish  companies  though  their  whole  fortune  might  be 
invested  in  .these  stocks.  Any  Dissenter  convicted  of  having 
accepted  any  of  these  offices,  who  still  refused  to  qualify  by 
taking  the  Anglican  sacrament,  was  not  only  liable  to  a  heavy 
fine,  with  the  alternative  of  imprisonment,  but  was  also,  like 
the  worst  of  criminals,  placed  almost  beyond  the  protection  of 
the  law.  He  was  disabled  for  the  rest  of  his  life  from  bringing 
any  action  in  law,  from  prosecuting  any  suit  in  any  court  of 
equity,  from  being  guardian  to  any  child,  firom  being  an 
executor,  fix)m  receiving  a  legacy.  In  1745,  when  the  enemy 
was  marching  into  the  heart  of  England,  and  when  the  Govern- 
ment was  in  the  utmost  danger,  a  great  body  of  P^testant 
Dissenters  took  arms  for  its  defence.  Their  reward  was  a 
special  Act  of  Grace  pardoning  them  for  the  offence  they  had 
committed. 

It  was  true  that  these  laws  were  in  some  respects  constantly 
violated,  and  that  Annual  Acts  of  Indenmity  were  passed  to 
shelter  those  who  violated  them  ;  but  Beaufoy  was  able  to  show 
that  these  Acts  were  far  from  being  a  complete  and  effectual 
protection  to  men  who  had  accepted  office,  and  who  were  deter- 
mined at  no  time  to  take  the  Anglican  sacrament.  It  was  pre- 
tended that  these  penalties  were  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  the  Established  Church.  But  no  such  protection  for  the 
Established  Church  existed  either  in  Scotland  or  Ireland.  The 
Roman  Catholic,  whose  hostility  to  all  Protestant  Churches,  and 
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the  Quaker,  whoso  hostility  to  all  religious  establishmentB, 
might  bo  justlj-  feared,  were  already  excluded  from  power  and 
office  by  the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  allegi&nce.  Ilie  other 
Disaentera  were  few,  diminishing,  and,  for  the  moat  part,  Sin- 
gal&rly  unfanatical;  and  by  a  etrange  fatuity  the  Legislature, 
which  pronounced  it  dangeroos  to  allow  them  to  be  tide-w^tei», 
or  directors  of  the  Turl''"'*  co™"ar"  allowed  them  to  sit  in 
Parliament  and  to  exercise  tt  e. 

Turning  to  another  i  >  subject,  Beaufoy  expatiated 

with  great  force  and  e'  xtreme  profanity  of  these 

laws.   They  did  not,  il  me.   The  Legislature,  by 

its  reckless  and  lavish  of  oaths,  '  by  compelling 

eveiy  petty  officer  of  tl  rery  collector  of  turnpike 

tolls  to  swear  deeply  ol  — i  into  office,  has  made  the 

crime  of  peijuiy  more  frequent  than  it  ever  before  was  in  any 
age  or  country.'  In  the  Sacramental  Test,  however,  there  was 
a  profanity  which  was  almost  worse  than  perjury.  'The 
Saviour  of  the  world  instituted  the  Eucharist  in  commemora- 
tion of  His  death — an  event  so  tremendous  that  afflicted  Nature 
hid  herself  in  darkness ;  but  the  British  Legislature  has  made 
it  a  qualification  for  ganging  beer-barrels  and  soapboilers'  tubs, 
for  writing  Custom  House  dockets  and  debentures,  and  for 
seizing  smu^led  t«a.'  History  furnishes  no  other  example  of 
the  Legislature  of  a  country  deliberately,  and  by  express  enact- 
ment, prostituting  the  most  sacred  ordinance  of  their  own  faith, 
converting  the  temple  into  an  antechamber  to  the  excise  office, 
degrading  the  altar  into  a  qualification  desk  for  tax-gatherers 
and  public  extortioners,  and  pleading  as  a  reason  for  this  impious 
defilement  the  interests  of  the  Church.  How  could  a  clergyman 
be  expected  to  fulfil  his  duty  of  rejecting  from  the  sacred  table 
open  ill-livers,  if  they  came  only  to  fulfil  a  legal  obligation,  to 
qualify  for  offices  which  they  had  received  from  the  Crown? 
Aa  a  matter  of  fact  such  men  were  never  rejected ;  were  it  other- 
wise an  action  for  damages  would  ensue.  Nor  is  it  surprising 
that  the  most  conscientious  clergyman  should  shrink  from  the 
responsibility  that  was  imposed  on  him.  '  Onr  fieet  is  prepar- 
ing to  sail ;  the  enemy  is  already  in  the  Channel ;  the  officer 
appointed  as  our  admiral  is  a  man  of  the  highest  professional 
merit,  and  is  called  to  the  command  by  the  general  voice  of 
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the  people.  Debauched,  however,  in  private  life,  living  in 
avowed  fornication,  and  notoriously  profane,  he  ^proaches  the 
holy  table.  K  the  sacrament  be  administered  to  him,  in  what 
situation  is  the  clergyman?  If  it  be  refused,  in  what  situation 
is  the  kingdom  ? ' 

The  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts 
at  once  divided  the  chiefs  of  the  Opposition.  North,  who  was 
now  nearly  blind,  and  very  infirm,  came  down  to  oppose  it,  and 
on  both  occasions  he  spoke  against  it  with  a  strong  accent  of 
sincerity.  The  principle  he  maintained,  that  all  offices  of  power 
should  be  entrusted  to  men  who  either  belonged  to  or  were,  at 
least,  not  actively  hostile  to  the  Established  Church,  is  essential 
to  its  security,  and  an  Established  Church  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  British  Constitution.  When  James  11.  conspired  against 
the  religion  and  liberty  of  the  English  people,  he  did  so  chiefly 
by  introducing  into  office  men  who  were  hostile  to  both ;  and 
the  Test  Act  contributed  largely  to  his  defeat.  In  absolute 
monarchies,  like  France  or  Prussia,  where  the  sovereign  may  at 
any  moment  remove  officials,  it  may  perhaps  be  safe  to  promote 
men  who  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  dominant  religion ;  but 
in  a  limited  monarchy  such  promotions  will  always  be  dangerous 
to  the  Church.  Fox,  on  the  other  hand,  while  reproaching  the  Dis- 
senters with  having,  in  the  election  of  1784,  abandoned  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty,  strongly  and  eloquently  supported  their  claim. 
He  had  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  the  existing  legislation 
amounted  to  a  penalty,  and  a  very  serious  penalty,  imposed  on  a 
particular  class  for  their  conscientious  adherence  to  their  religion, 
and  that  this  class  was  in  morals  one  of  the  most  respectable,  in 
political  antecedents  one  of  the  most  meritorious  in  England. 

Speaking  of  the  alleged  dangers  to  the  Church,  he  said  that, 
in  his  opinion,  every  country  should  have  an  Established  Church, 
and  that  Church  ought  to  be  the  Church  of  the  bulk  of  the 
people.  The  establishment  of  the  Kirk  in  Scotland  and  of 
Episcopalianism  in  England  rested  on  this  firm  foundation.  It 
was  very  unlikely  that  anything  but  a  great  change  of  opinions 
could  shake  them,  and  '  if  the  majority  of  the  people  of  England 
should  ever  be  for  the  abolition  of  the  Established  Church,  in 
such  a  case  the  abolition  ought  immediately  to  follow/ 

The  issue  of  the  contest  depended  mainly  on  the  attitude 
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of  Pitt.  Personally  h6  had  not  the  Binallest  antipatty  to 
DlAsenten,  or  the  faintest  leaning  towards  intolerance ;  but 
he  was  not  prepared  to  enter  into  a  serious  conflict  with  the 
Chnrch  for  the  purpose  of  removing  diBqnalificationa  that  were 
of  little  practical  importance.  He  requested  the  Archbishop  of 
Gsnterbuiy  to  collect  the  optniotis  of  the  bishops,  and  at  a  meeting 
held  at  the  house  of  the  ar"^^-'-''""  **■"  maintenance  of  the  Acts 
was  voted  by  ten  to  two.'  lined  fherefore  to  throw 

ont  the  motion  of  Beaul  lot  attempt  to  answer  all 

his  arguments,  and  his  m  fa  bind  that  left  it  fuHy 

open  to  him,  on  anoth  change  his  courae.     He 

entirely  agreed,  be  sa  opinions  should  never  bo 

restrained  or  limited  b  ij  were  likely  to  prove  a 

Boorce  of  civil  inconvenieDuc.    _  irmly  eulogised  the  Dis- 

senters, but  denied  that  the  Acts  that  were  complained  of  were 
of  the  nature  of  a  stigma  or  a  penidty.  In  all  societies  and 
constitutions  there  must  be  some  restriction  of  right,  some 
mode  of  qualification;  and  it  is  not  nnreasonable  that  govern- 
ments should  retain  a  discretionary  power  of  excluding  from 
offices  of  trust  and  influence  men  who,  though  personally  in  the 
highest  degree  respectable,  are  on  principle  opposed  to  the 
ecclesiastical  side  of  the  Constitution.  The  object  of  the 
Sacramental  Test  was  not  to  make  the  oflGces  to  which  it 
applied  exclusively  tenable  by  Churchmen,  nor  had  it  that 
effect.  It  was  only  to  make  it  possible  to  exclude  the  compara- 
tirely  small  section  of  NonconfcKmists,  who  thought  so  ill  of 
the  Church,  and  were  so  disa£fect«d  to  it,  that  they  refused  to 
commnnicate  with  it.*  <  The  alliance  of  the  Chnrch  and  State 
is  fonnded  on  expediency ;  this  restriction  is  the  price  which 
the  State  pays  the  Chnrch  for  it,'  and  its  removal  would  cer- 
tainly alarm  a  large  and  respectable  section  of  the  community. 
All  over  Europe  the  animosities  and  passions  that  spring  from 
reli^ous  diSerences  are  subsiding,  and  in  England  there  is 
now  a  happy  quiet.  But  no  policy  is  so  likely  to  interrupt  it 
as  one  which  would  revive  the  competition  of  sects,  and  thus 
rekindle  the  smouldering  embers  of  their  ancient  virulence. 

There  was  little  in  these  speeches  to  discourage  the  Dis- 
senters; and  while  Beaufoy  was   defeated  in  1737  by  178  to 

'  Wntitrn't  Aneedolei  of  kit  Ow*  Time.  *  Pari.  Ifitt.  xxii.  EOS, 
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100,  in  1789  he  was  only  defeated  by  122  to  102.  If  events 
had  gone  on  in  their  accnstomed  coarse,  it  is  probable  that  the 
Test  Act  would  have  been  speedily  abolished ;  but  the  French 
Revolution,  and  the  wholesale  confiscation  of  Church  property, 
which  was  one  of  its  first  incidents,  produced  an  immediate  and 
a  most  powerful  reaction.  In  1790  the  question  was  again  in- 
troduced, and  this  time  the  Dissenters,  not  very  judiciously, 
entrusted  their  motion  to  Fox,  and  thus  gave  it  a  more  distinctly 
party  complexion.  Fox  spoke  with  his  accustomed  eloquence 
and  force,  and  was  powerfully  supported  by  Beaufoy ;  but  it  was 
evident  that  the  conditions  of  the  debate  had  changed.  The 
language  of  Pitt  was  now  that  of  decided  and  uncompromising 
hostility.  There  were  constant  allusions  to  what  was  passing 
in  France,  and  the  spirit  of  the  House  was  manifestly  hostile 
to  the  Dissenters. 

The  debate  was  especially  remarkable  for  a  speech  of  Burke, 
which  discloses  very  clearly  the  manner  in  which  events  in 
France  were  influencing  his  mind.  The  profanation  of  the 
sacrament  by  employing  it  as  a  political  test,  which  appears  to 
have  been  viewed  with  perfect  equanimity  by  the  bishops  and 
clergy,  struck  Burke  as  forcibly  as  Beaufoy,  and  he  proposed 
another  form  of  test  as  a  substitute.  Of  the  Dissenters,  as 
a  body,  he  spoke  temperately  and  generously.  On  the  ab- 
stract question  of  religious  tests  he  refused  to  argue.  Abstract 
principles  he  said  he  had  always  detested,  and,  above  all, 
abstract  principles  of  natural  right  seemed  to  him  among 
the  most  idle  and  useless  topics  that  could  be  introduced 
into  political  discussion.  They  had  long  since  been  given 
up,  when  men  for  their  mutual  benefit  formed  themselves 
into  societies  and  consented  to  accept  the  restrictions  and  limi- 
tations of  the  law.  The  real  and  sole  question  was,  whether 
the  test  was  expedient  or  the  reverse.  Ten  years  ago  he  would 
have  readily  voted  for  its  repeal.  In  1787  and  1789  he  had 
lefb  the  House  when  the  question  was  agitated,  being  unable 
to  take  any  settled  decision ;  now  he  was  reluctantly  convinced 
that  the  circumstances  were  such  that  a  test  must  be  main- 
tained. He  showed  how  Priestley,  who  was  perhaps  the  chief 
writer  of  the  Dissenters,  had  lately  expressed  his  detestation 
of  the  Establishment  and  his  determination  to  do  all  in  his 
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power  to  subvert  it;  how  Price,  who  waa  the  most  popular 
preacher  of  the  Dissenters,  had  in  a  well-knovm  sermon  warmly 
enlogised  the  recent  events  in  France ;  how  catecliisma  had  been 
publiehed  and  circulated  by  authority  through  the  Dissenting 
bodies,  breathing  the  strongest  hostility  to  the  Established 
Chorcb,  Mid  ho  inferred  that  this  was  at  present  the  acknow- 
ledged sentimpnt  of  their  '—• '■ —  "r-achera.  No  proposition 
appeared  to  him  more  clear  »■>  ;  an  Established  Church 

waa  of  vital  importance  t^  d  he  believed  that  at  the 

present  time  there  wer"  rarrantable  grounds  for 

serions  apprehension  fc  ily  two  years  ago,  what 

hierarchy  in  Europe  e(  lore  powerful  than  that 

of  France,  and  where  vi 

The  weight  that  was  an  m    hese  considerations  was 

clearly  shown  by  the  division.  Fox  was  defeated  by  no  less 
than  294  to  105,  and  the  current  now  Sowed  so  strongly  against 
the  Dissenters  that  nearly  forty  years  elapsed  before  the  broad 
question  of  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  was 
again  agitated,  though  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  supporting  a  petition 
of  the  Scotch  General  Assembly,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
.  in  1791  to  exempt  members  of  the  Scotch  Established  Church 
from  the  provisions  of  the  former  Act. 

A  similar  fate  attended  a  very  comprehensive  Toleration 
Bill,  which  waa  introduced  into  the  House  of  liords  in  1789  by 
Lord  Stanhope.  It  waa  not  intended  to  affect  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acta,  and  Boman  Catholics  were  e}cpressly  excluded 
from  its  operation ;  bat  it  proposed  to  repeal  a  number  of  ancient 
and,  for  the  most  part,  obsolete  laws,  which  were  plainly  incon- 
sistent with  religions  liberty,  and  to  establish  the  principle  that 
all  persons  except  papists,  who  were  excepted  on  account  of 
their  persecuting  and  dangerons  principles,  should  have  full 
liberty  to  t«ach  and  exercise  their  religion,  and  by  speaking, 
writing,  printing,  and  publishing  to  investigate  religious  sub- 
jects. In  introducing  it,  Lord  Stanhope  gave  an  extremely 
curious  account  of  the  persecuting  laws,  that  still  remained  on 
the  Statute-book.  The  laws  which  he  especially  desired  to 
repeal  were  those  making  attendance  at  Divine  service  com- 
pnlsory.  By  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  every  person  who,  without 
reasoaable   and  lawful  cause,  did  not  attend  church,  both  on 
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Sundays  and  holy  days,  might  be  fined  one  'sliilling  for  each 
occasion  on  which  he  was  absent.  By  another  law  of  Elizabeth 
the  fine  was  raised  to  202.  a  month.  By  a  third  law,  any  person 
who  obstinately  refused  to  go  to  church  was  to  be  committed  to 
gaol  till  he  conformed ;  but  if  after  three  months  he  persisted  in 
his  refusal  he  was  to  be  banished  from  the  realm,  his  property 
was  to  be  confiscated,  and  he  was  liable  to  death  if  he  returned. 
Under  James  I.  it  was  provided  that  the  fine  of  20/.  might  be 
refused ;  that  two-thirds  of  the  lands  of  the  ofiender  might  be 
taken  instead;  that  every  householder  was  liable  to  a  fine  of 
lOZ.  a  month  for  every  servant,  visitor,  or  visitor's  servant  who 
abstained  from  church,  and  that  informations,  suits,  or  actions 
against  those  who  did  not  attend  church  might  be  laid  in  any 
county  and  at  the  pleasure  of  any  informer.  The  Toleration  Act 
had  indeed  relieved  Protestant  Dissenters  who  believed  in  the 
Trinity  fix)m  these  penalties,  by  authorising  their  places  of  wor- 
ship, but  it  did  not  include  those  who  rejected  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  and  it  left  those  who  from  conscientious  reasons,  or 
from  taste,  abstained  from  attending  any  form  of  public  worship 
liable  to  all  the  ancient  penalties. 

In  addition  to  these  laws,  there  were  several  others  which 
Stanhope  desired  to  repeal.  The  laws  of  Elizabeth  rendering  it 
compulsory  to  eat  fish  on  fast  days  had  expired,  but  to  eat  meat 
on  fast  days  was  still  an  ecclesiastical  ofience,  punishable  in 
ecclesiastical  courts.  The  power  of  excommunication,  with  all 
the  penalties  I  have  enumerated  in  a  former  chaptei*,  still  re- 
mained. An  Act  of  Charles  II.  still  made  any  peer  who  went 
to  Court,  or  remained  in  the  King's  presence,  without  having 
taken  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  and  Declaration  against  popery,  a 
popish  recusant,  though  it  had  become  so  perfectly  obsolete  that, 
as  Stanhope  observed,  the  whole  bench  of  Protestant  bishops 
had  violated  it.  The  Canons  of  1603,  breathing  a  spirit  of  im- 
placable intolerance,  were  still  believed  to  be  binding  on  the 
clergy,  and  any  writing  which  impugned  the  supernatural  cha- 
racter of  the  Christian  creed  was  a  criminal  offence. 

The  measure  of  Stanhope  never  reached  the  House  of 
Conmions,  for  it  was  thrown  out  in  the  Upper  House  on  the 
second  reading,  chiefly  through  the  opposition  of  the  bishops. 
They  could  not,  indeed,  defend  all  the  Acts  that  it  was  ^ro^sed 
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to  repeal,  Ipnt  the^  protested  against  the  audden  removal  of  so 
tDAny  ancient  laws  from  the  Statute-book,  and  inveighed  in  the 
etrongest  terms  ogainst  the  proposal  to  anthorioe  men  to  abstain 
&oin  any  form  of  public  worship,  or  to  publish  writings  im- 
pugning the  Trinity  or  the  Christian  faith.  '  Such  a  measare,' 
said  Bishop  Horsley,  '  would  leave  our  mutilated  Constitution 
a  novelty  in  the  annali  ""  '  '  ■"  arodigy  in  politics,  a  civil 
polity  without  any  pi  its  basLs.'     It  ia  indeed 

a  Bingolar  and  choracu  it  the  laws  of  Elizabeth 

making  it  a  criminal  ittend  public  worship  in 

England  were  not  rep  and  18 IG.^ 

The  greater  part  m  had  no  doubt  become 

completely  inoperativf  i  the    most    common  com- 

plaints of  the  religious  writers  ot  tlie  eighteenth  century  was 
the  general  and  systematic  neglect  of  public  worship  by  a  large 
section  both  of  the  upper  and  of  the  lower  class.*  It  is  im- 
possible to  write  the  history  of  English  religious  liberty  with 
any  accuracy  from  the  Statute-book,  for  it«  different  aUtgea  had 
often  been  attained  in  manners  or  practice  long  before  they 
received  the  sanction  of  the  law.  On  the  other  hand,  several 
of  these  laws  might  be  employed  by  individual  fanaticism  or 
private  malevolence,  and  Stanhope  was  able  to  cite  more  than 
thirty  cases  in  which  persecuting  laws  about  religion  had  been 
put  in  force  during  the  twenty-six  years  before  he  spoke,  some- 
times against  Roman  Catholics,  sometimes  against  Protestant 
Dissenters,  sometimes  against  persons  who  simply  abstained 
from  going  to  church.*  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  evil  was 
altogether  a  diminishing  one.  A  great  outburst  of  religious 
passion  had  accompanied  the  Methodist  and  Evangelical  revival, 
and  on  the  subject  of  Sunday  observance  a  stricter  code  was 
coming  into  fashion.  Sunday  card  parties  now  began  to  fall  into 
disfavour.'  There  were  already  signs  among  the  upper  classes 
of  a  more  regular  attendance  on  public  worship,  which  increased 
greatly  a  few  years  later  owing  to  the  panic  which  was  produced  by 
the  French  Bevolution.*  A  declaration  was  largely  signed  binding 

'  See  6tephen'B  Silt,  itf  the  Oi-  »  Pari.  Hirt.  xiviii.  11*. 

ftttal  Lam  of  EngUmd,  ii.  483.  *  Wilberforce,  however,  complain- 

*  See  mnch  evidence  of  this  in  ed  in  1787  that  he  was  asked  to  one 

Abb«;  and  Overton's  ExglitX  CKwreh  by  a  perton  high  in  the  King's  ser- 

ia  tit  EigHemth    ChUHrf.  iL  iST-  vice.— Lye.  1.  133. 
^J9.  *  &«e  t.  ^otlQiu  account  ol  the 
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the  Babscribers  to  obsenre  Sondaj  utriotlj;  to  give  9iid  accept 
no  entertamment  on  that  day,  to  abBtain  from  travelling  on  it 
except  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity.^  Bishop  Portens  tried| 
though  nnsaccessfullj,  to  induce  Gteorge  III.  to  suppress  the 
Sunday  bands  at  Windsor,  Kensington,  and  Weymouth ;  and 
Wilberforce  made  an  equally  unsuccessful  attempt  to  induce  the 
Speaker  to  give  up  his  custom  of  receiving  members  of  the 
House  of  Gconmons  on  Sunday  evenings.'  There  were  bitter 
complaints  that  '  Sunday  was  selected  by  the  fiushionable  for 
travelling  to  their  country  seats  or  to  the  watering-places ; ' 
that  *  on  no  other  day  do  so  many  coaches  with  coronets  pass 
through  the  country  towns  and  villages; '  that  multitudes  of  the 
middle  or  poorer  classes  persisted  in  availing  themselves  of  the 
fiksilities  which  improved  roads  and  vehicles  gave  them  for 
Sunday  excursions,'  and  there  was  in  some  quarters  an  evident 
disposition  to  enforce  strictly  the  laws  relating  to  Sunday,  and 
even  to  extend  their  scope.  In  the  winter  of  1780  houses  were 
opened  in  London  for  Sunday  promenades,  and  for  debating 
societies,  in  which  religious  questions  were  freely  discussed,  but 
the  new  entertainment  was  at  once  brought  before  Parliament 
by  Bishop  Porteus,  and  an  Act  was  passed  to  suppress  it.^ 
Bishop  Horsley,  in  opposing  Stanhope's  Bill,  urged  against  it, 
as  a  decisive  argument,  that,  if  it  passed,  '  stage  coaches  and 
waggons  will  travel  the  road,  watermen  will  ply  upon  the 


effect  of  the  alarm  prodaoed  by  the 
Bev<dation  on  the  religioos  deport- 
ment of  the  npper  classes,  in  the 
Annmal  Reguter,  1798,  pp.  229,  280. 

^  Hodgson's  Life  of  Partem^  pp- 
188, 139. 

*  Abbey  and  Overton*^  Engli$h 
Church  in  the  Eighteenth  Centvry,  ii. 
619;  WUherftrrc^M  Ufe,i\,2U. 

*  I  have  collected  some  facts 
about  the  early  history  of  Sunday 
coaches  (vol.  ii.  pp.  632,  633).  A 
writer  in  1766  deplores  the  increas- 
ing namber  of  coaches  trayclling  on 
Snnday.  'They  are  got  to  that 
height  that  there  is  not  a  stage  with- 
in ten  or  twelve  miles  of  London  bnt 
what  goes  as  r^olarly  on  that  day  as 
on  the  weekdays.  The  long  stages 
ara  not  suffered  to  do  so,  though  the 
passengen  trayel  ont  of  neoessity, 
out  yonr  Snnday  traveller  does  it  ont 
of  pleasure  and  many  times  to  get 


drink.  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  at  a  town  about  ten  milee 
from  the  city,  that  there  are  two 
stages  set  out  on  the  weekdays,  but 
on  Sundays  four  or  five  in  the  sum- 
mer time,  most  of  them  crowded 
both  within  and  without'— ZZtfyiTf 
Evening  JRut,  March  22-25,  1766. 
See  too  the  Oeifnaisieurt  Ko.  26.  In 
1802  James  Mill  wrote  from  London : 
'Another  very  fine  sight  ia  Hyde 
Ruk,  especially  on  a  Sunda]^  when 
all  the  nobility  and  gentry  go  to 
air  themselves.  You  see  thousands 
of  carriages  and  horsemen,  and  the 
walks  for  miles  fiUed  with  tbe  finest 
drcMsed  people.'— Bain*s  Jamei  MiU, 
p.  40.  0^  tne  Sunday  travelling  of 
the  npper  classes,  see  the  Eteage  tf 
yieemmme  Enetf^  Ko.  XX. 

«  81  Geo.  UL  o.  49;  Hodgson'* 
Hfeqf  Pnfeui,  pp.  71-83. 
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Thames,  and  haclmey-coachmeii  in  the  etrceta  npon  the  Lord's 
Day  as  upon  any  other,  under  tho  express  sanction  of  the  law.' ' 
In  1784  Sir  R.  Hill  snggested,  among  other  taxes,  Sunday  toils 
and  a  special  tax  on  Sunday  newspapers.'  A  society,  imitated 
from  the  '  Societies  for  the  Reformation  of  Manners,'  which  had 
beeneoactive  nnderAnne,  waa  founded  by  Wilbcrforce  and  soma 
other  leading  Evangelii    "      "  ,  and  spread  widely  over 

England,  and  one  of  its  8  i  was  to  enforce  by  pro- 

secutions   the    existing  r   ■  the  profanation  of  the 

Sabbath,'  and  against  lications,'  and  to  induce 

the  magistrateB  in  tt  act  with  greater  strict- 

ness and  activity.*    Tne  heology,  which  was  now 

acquiring   an   ascendency  st  religious   classes,  was 

widely  separated  both  in  doctrine  and  in  temperature  from  the 
school  of  Tillotson,  and  from  the  school  of  Hoadley.  Salrar 
tion  by  belief,  and  the  sinfulness  of  religions  error,  were  held 
with  a  definiteness  and  an  emphasis  which  had  long  been  un- 
known in  England,  while  the  Frendi  Bevolutioa  produced 
among  the  upper  classes  an  enormously  increased  estimate  of 
the  practical  and  political  dangers  that  may  result  from  speculo- 
tive  opinions. 

In  spite,  however,  of  these  influences,  the  spirit  of  English 
government  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  but  slightly  aS'ected 
by  theological  considerations,  and  the  great  change  which  had  in 
this  respect  been  for  some  centuries  in  operation  was  almost 
completed.  The  old  Catholic  theory  of  the  duties  of  government 
in  matters  of  religion  hod  been,  in  my  opinion,  perfectly  logical 
and  consistent.  It  rested  on  the  doctrines  of  the  infallibility  of 
the  Church  and  of  the  damnable  criminality  both  of  religious 
error  and  doubt.  When  governors  believed  themselves  to  be, 
beyond  all  possibility  of  mistake,  in  possession  of  absolute 
religious  truth,  and  when  they  were  equally  certain  that  heresy 
in  the  sight  of  the  Divinity  was  a  crime  entailing  eternal 
damnation,  they  had  no  difficulty  in  believing   that  all  the 

'  I'arl.  SiMt.  xxriiL  127.  of  the  four  Snnday  newspapers  Bnp- 

*  KAolpliris't  Hitt.  of  England,  W.  ported    the    Government.  —  Wilber- 

123.     In  1TB9  Wilberforco  made  an  force's  L^e.  ii.  33S. 

tuiEuccesaful  nttempt  to  can^a  law  ■  See  WilbeifoTce'i  lAfe,  i.  132- 

■iippiesiinK  Ennds;  newspapen.    He  \3&;  Hodgson's  lAf«  of  Portevt,  pp. 

pmeoda  that  Piit  wm  induced  to  100, 101 ;  Wataon's  Anecdctet  iif  Hit 

xvtose  Mm  support  became  three  onl  0»a  Tin«,U.  6ft. 
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resources  of  govemment  should  be  exerted  in  mamtaining 
religious  orthodoxy.  If  these  resources  can  be  efficaciously 
employed  without  the  possibility  of  error  in  the  promotion  of 
the  highest  of  human  interests,  such  an  employment  must  be  a 
duty,  nor  is  there  anything  strange  or  startling  in  punishing 
with  the  heaviest  known  punishment  a  crime  of  the  deepest 
possible  dye  and  entailing  the  greatest  possible  calamities.  To 
minds  in  this  condition  the  butcheriea  of  De  Montfort^  of 
Torquemada,  or  of  Mary  Tudor  could  give  no  greater  shock 
than  the  execution  of  ordinary  murderers.  It  was,  indeed, 
early  seen  that  the  power  of  governments  over  opinion  was  not 
unlimited.  A  convinced  heretic  could  not  be  really  converted, 
though  he  might  be  turned  into  a  hypocrite  by  penal  laws. 
Persecution  kindles  a  heroism  of  resistance.  The  martyr's 
death  inspires  many  to  follow  in  his  steps ;  and  when  opinions 
have  found  a  lodgment  in  the  minds  of  a  large  section  of  a 
nation,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  civil  authority  to  destroy 
them.  But  when  all  this  is  admitted,  both  reason  and  expe- 
rience show  that  the  power  of  govemment,  when  uncompromis- 
ingly employed  in  maintaining  particular  opinions,  is  enormously 
great.  It  may  extirpate  the  most  active  centres  of  adverse 
propagandism.  It  may  immensely  restrict,  if  it  cannot  abso- 
lutely prevent,  the  circulation  of  opposing  arguments  or  opinions. 
It  may  direct  the  whole  gigantic  force  of  education  exclusively 
in  one  direction,  and  if  it  cannot  prevent  a  change  of  doctrine, 
it  may  at  least  postpone  it  for  generations.  As  a  consequence 
of  these  principles,  the  maintenance  of  religious  orthodoxy  at 
home,  and  the  support  of  religious  orthodoxy  abroad,  were  con- 
sidered the  most  incontestable  duties  of  govemment ;  and  all 
tolerance  of  heresy,  and  all  alliances  with  non-Catholic  powers, 
were  deemed  criminal. 

With  the  Reformation,  however,  a  new  set  of  principles 
came  into  action ;  but  it  was  only  very  slowly,  and  with  innu- 
merable logical  inconsistencies,  that  they  triumphed.  If  private 
judgment  is  the  basis  on  which  all  religious  opinions  must  be 
founded,  its  free  and  honest  exercise  cannot,  it  was  said,  be  a 
crime,  but  must  be  a  duty  and  a  right  of  the  most  sacred  kind. 
Every  inlBuence  of  power  which  deflects  or  restricts  it  must  be 
an  evil.    The  unrestrained  comparison  of  arguments  and  opiniona 
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IB  necessary  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  as  govemmentB  ham 
no  special  means  of  knowing  what  is  true  they  have  no  right 
to  proscribe  opinions.  There  grew  up,  too,  among  many  a  belief 
that  great  portions  of  very  widely  received  opinions  were 
doubtful,  or  untrue;  that  religious  unity  is  not  only  impossible, 
bnt  not  even  desirable,  bb  different  sets  of  opinion  are  specially 
adapted  to  different  t  id  stages  of  civilisation ; 

that  opinions  may  bo  '  historically  untrue,  and 

yet  very  conducive  to  1  5  and  goodness.     On  the 

other  hand,  the  more  ze  if  the  Protestant  Churchee 

neither  admitted  that  material  uncertainty  in 

their  opinions,  nor  at  [x;trines  of  salvation  by 

belief  and  of  the  crimmt  loua  error,  and  they  en- 

deavonred  to  reconcile  them  with  their  principle  of  private 
judgment  by  drawing  a  distiaction  between  fundameDta]  and 
nott-fundamental  doctrines.  The  first  were  certain  aad  essential 
to  salvation,  and  they  ought  therefore  to  be  enforced  by  law. 
The  second  were  uncertain,  comparatively  unimportant,  and  the 
proper  subject  for  toleration. 

A  number  of  political  influences  at  the  same  time  came  into 
play,  some  of  them  acting  in  the  direction  of  intolerance  and 
some  in  the  direction  of  religions  liberty.  Kings  and  parlia- 
ments inherited  a  great  part  of  the  spiritual  power  which  had 
passed  away  from  the  Pope,  and  they  naturally  endeavoured  to 
promote  the  more  subservient  Churches,  to  crush  forms  of  belief 
which  had  revolutionary  or  anarchical  tendencies,  to  impose 
some  check  upon  the  disintegrating  influences  of  Protestantism. 
The  fierce  antagonism  between  the  Catholic  Church  and  the 
Protestant  communities  was  carried  on  not  merely  or  mainly  by 
argument  or  preaching,  but  by  open  war,  rebellions,  persecutions, 
conspiracies,  and  assassinations,  and  it  made  a  great  mass  of 
coercive  legislation  a  political  necessity.  Many  of  what  were 
termed  persecuting  laws  were  intended  in  reality  not  to  enforce 
or  propi^te  opinions,  but  to  guard  against  sedition  or  hostile 
political  influences.  On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  effects  of 
the  Beformation  was  to  throw  great  masses  of  men  of  different 
creeds  into  juxtaposition,  and  it  was  necessary  to  arrive  at  some 
system  under  which  they  could  live  together  in  peace.  Political 
aacessitiea  compelled  aationB  of  different  religious  to  enter  into 
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close  bonds  of  friendship  and  alliance ;  and  as  the  religion  which 
was  in  a  minority  in  one  coantrj  was  in  a  majority  in  another, 
persecution  had  an  obvions  tendency  to  produce  retaliation. 
Multitudes  of  refugees,  also,  drawn  for  the  most  part  from  the 
very  flower  of  the  industrial  classes,  were  scattered  by  persecu- 
tion over  Europe,  and  it  became  a  great  object  to  attract  them, 
which  could  only  be  done  by  giving  them  full  liberty  of  practising 
tiieir  religion.  As  time  rolled  on,  classes  that  were  essentially 
secular  in  their  spirit  rose  to  power;  material  interests  and 
political  habits  of  thought  began  to  dominate,  and  the  theo- 
logical temperature  in  Europe  gradually  cooled. 

Under  all  these  various  and  conflicting  influences  a  large 
extension  of  toleration  was  slowly  attained,  and  governments, 
by  the  force  of  circumstances,  were  compelled,  or  induced,  to 
restrict  their  action  to  the  temporal  interests  of  mankind. 
Francis  I.  by  allying  himself  with  the  Turks,  Richelieu  by 
allying  himself  with  Protestants,  Elizabeth  by  supporting 
Dutch  Calvinists,  terminated  the  system  of  exclusively  orthodox 
alliances.  Grotius,  while  admitting  that  aUiances  with  non- 
Christian  powers  may  be  permitted  in  cases  of  extreme  neces- 
sity, deplored  bitterly  the  facility  with  which  the  governments 
of  his  day  contracted  them,  to  the  great  detriment  of  Christianity, 
and  he  recalled  the  history  of  an  old  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  is  said 
to  have  lost  Cyprus  rather  than  accept  the  alliance  of  the  Turks.^ 
The  Peace  of  Westphalia  put  an  end  to  active  political  war 
between  Protestants  and  Catholics,  as  such.  In  England  an 
attempt  had  been  made  with  much  skill  to  maintain  a  religious 
uniformity  in  a  national  Church,  partly  by  drawing  up  the 
formularies  of  that  Church  in  such  a  way  as  to  include  men  of 
widely  diSerent  tendencies  and  opinions,  and  partly  by  coercive 
legislation  directed  against  Nonconformists.  This  system,  how- 
ever, after  many  vicissitudes,  completely  broke  down  under  the 
Stuarts,  and  was  finally  abandoned  at  the  Revolution,  when 
Presbyterianism  was  established  in  Scotland,  and  when  most 
English  Dissenters  obtained  a  legal  position  through  the  Tolera- 
tion Act.  From  this  time  it  became  a  settled  maxim  of  English 
politics  that  government  is  intended  solely  to  promote  the  civil 
or  temporal  interests  of  the  community,  that  the  salvation  of 

>  De  Jure  Belli  et  PacU^  Book  IL  o.  I5« 
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Bcpuls  is  not  witKin  its  legitimate  functiona,  and  that  in  pro- 
moting or  reatricting  religions  teneta  it  should  bo  governed 
altogether  by  a  consideration  of  the  eSect  of  those  tenets  on  tba 
temporal  happiness  of  mankind. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  ia  an  essentially  different  theory  from 
tbat  which  formerly  prevailed;  but  it  is  also  obvious  that  it  is  a 
theory  which  admit*  of  many  '  '  a  of  actual  policy.  The 
points  of  contact  between  religion  ™.J  the  temporal  interests  of 
society  are  very  numerous,  and  each  can  act  upon  the  other  in 
many  obscure,  complicated,  and  indirect  ways.  It  was  generally 
Eidmitted  by  the  most  accredited  exponents  of  the  principles  of 
the  Revolution  that  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  one 
form  of  religion  was  fully  within  the  proper  functions  of  Govern- 
ment. Religion,  considered  as  the  supreme  regulator  of  human 
condnct,  passions,  and  motives,  is  of  the  very  highest  importance 
to  the  well-being  of  society.  It  gives  law  its  moral  sanction. 
It  reinforces  it  by  the  prospect  of  infinite  rewards  and  punish- 
ments administered  by  an  Omniscient  Judge.  It  extends  the 
empire  of  duty  over  wide  tracts  of  conduct  and  feeling  which 
positive  law  can  never  touch.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  the 
highest  political  and  social  importance  that  there  should  be  in 
every  parish  an  instructed  clergyman,  set  apart  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  the  teaching  and  the  moralising  influence  of  religion 
to  all  classes,  especially  to  those  who  would  never  provide  it  for 
themselves.  Kor  was  it  foi^tten  that  the  alliance  of  Church 
and  State  enabled  the  governors  in  some  measure  t«  regulate 
and  moderate  a  force  which,  though  of  inestimable  value,  is 
peculiarly  liable  to  dangerous  excesses  and  aberrations,  and 
that  it  established  a  close  union  between  the  Government  of  the 
country  and  the  strongest  moral  infiaence  in  society.  In  select- 
ing, however,  from  among  contending  sects,  the  clergy  who  were 
to  be  entrusted  with  this  fnnction,  the  ruler  is  to  consider  not 
his  own  opinion,  but  that  of  the  nation.  The  end  to  be  attained 
is  utility,  and  both  Warbnrton  mid  Paley  strongly  maintained 
tliat  the  Established  Church  should  be  that  of  the  bulk  of  the 
nation. 

The  next  qnestion  is  whether,  or  to  what  extent,  the  power 
of  governments  may  be  legitimately  employed  in   repressing 
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i«ligioaa  opinions.  Locke,  who  more  than  any  other  man 
framed  the  theory  of  the  English  Government  of  the  Revolution, 
devoted  his  '  Letters  on  Toleration '  chiefly  to  an  examination  of 
this  question,  and  he  maintained  with  great  force  of  reasoning 
that  the  suppression  of  opinion  as  being  theologically  erroneous, 
can  never  be  within  the  legitimate  sphere  of  Government,  and 
that  the  free  exercise  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of  religion 
is  a  sacred  and  an  inalienable  right.  At  the  same  time,  he 
contends  that  no  opinions  should  be  tolerated  by  the  magistrate 
which  make  men  necessarily  hostile  to  the  State,  or  which 
subvert  those  moral  rules  that  are  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  civil  society.  Under  these  denominations  he  would  include 
both  the  papist  and  the  atheist.  No  sect,  he  says,  will  openly 
maintain  that  men  are  not  obliged  to  keep  their  promises,  or 
that  princes  may  be  dethroned  by  those  who  differ  from  them 
in  religion ;  but  if  a  Church  teaches  that  all  who  are  not  in 
communion  with  her  are  heretics,  and  that '  faith  is  not  to  be 
kept  with  heretics ; '  if  it  asserts  that  '  kings  excommunicated 
forfeit  their  crowns  and  kingdoms ; '  if '  all  those  who  enter  into  it 
do  ipso  fdcto  deliver  themselves  up  to  the  protection  and  service 
of  another  prince  .  .  .  who  has  not  only  power  to  persuade  the 
members  of  his  Church  to  whatsoever  he  lists,  either  as  purely 
religious,  or  in  order  thereunto,  but  can  also  enjoin  it  them  on 
pain  of  eternal  fire,'  the  members  of  that  Church  have  no  right 
to  claim  toleration  from  a  Government  of  another  creed.  Locke 
does  not  specifically  state  that  these  opinions  are  held  by  Roman 
Catholics,  and  he  would  have  probably  subscribed  to  the  dis- 
tinction which  it  was  afterwards  customary  to  make  between 
Roman  Catholics  and  papists;  but  the  general  application  of 
his  words  cannot  be  mistaken.  In  speaking  of  atheists  his 
language  is  still  more  decisive:  'Those  are  not  at  all  to  be 
tolerated  who  deny  the  being  of  a  God.  Promises,  commands, 
and  oaths,  which  are  the  bonds  of  human  society,  can  have  no 
hold  upon  an  atheist.  The  taking  away  of  God,  though  but 
even  in  thought,  dissolves  all.'  ^ 

This  letter  was  published  in  1689.     A  substantially  similar 
doctrine  was  maintained  just  fifty  years  later  by  Bishop  War- 

^  First  Letter  eoneeming  Toleration, 
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burton,  in  that  treatise  on  the  'Alliance  of  Church  and  State' 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  reaUy  valuable  of  hi3  works.  War- 
burton  lays  down  in  the  strongest  terras  the  natural  right  of 
eveiy  man  to  worship  God  according  to  his  conscience,  and  the 
criminality  of  every  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  interfere 
with  his  religion.  'With  religious  errors,  as  soch,  the  State  haa 
no  concern,'  and  it  may  never  reEtrain  a  religion,  except  when 
it  produces  grave  '  civil  miachiefs.'  In  asserting,  however,  that 
'religioD,  or  thecare  of  the  sou),  is  not  within  the  province  of 
the  magistrate,  and  that  consequently  matters  of  doctrine  and 
opinion  are  without  his  jarisdiction,  this  must  always  be  under- 
stood with  the  exception  to  the  three  fundamental  principles  of 
natural  religion^the  being  of  a  God;  His  providence  over 
hnmon  affairs ;  and  the  natural  essential  difference  of  moral 
good  and  evil.  These  doctrines  it  ia  directly  his  office  to 
cherish,  protect,  and  propagate,  and  all  oppngners  of  them  it 
is  as  mnch  his  right  and  duty  to  restrain  as  any  the  most 
flagrant  offenders  against  public  peace.'  And  the  reason  of  this 
exception  is  obvious.  '  The  magistrate  concerns  himself  with 
the  maintenance  of  these  three  fnndamental  articles,  not  aa  tliey 
promote  onr  future  happiness,  but  our  present.'  '  They  are  the 
very  foundation  and  bond  of  civil  policy.'  Without  them  oaths 
and  covenants,  and  all  the  ties  of  moral  obligation,  upon  which 
society  is  founded,  are  dissolved. 

The  laws  against  popery  are  likewise  justifiable  'not  aa 
being  directed  against  the  religious  errors  of  the  Church,  but 
against  the  political  usurpations  of  the  Court  of  Borne,  which, 
when  these  laws  were  made,  exhorted  men  by  papal  edicts  to 
parricide  and  rebellion.'  'The  papist  who  owns  a  foreign 
ecclesiastical  power  superior  to  all  temporal  dominion '  may  at 
any  time  become  a  political  danger,  and  therefore,  though  such 
men  have  at  present  a  liberty  of  connivance  under  snepended 
penal  Acts,  those  Acta  are  justly  left  on  the  Statute-book.  Tests 
and  disqualifications  for  the  benefit  of  the  Established  Church 
are  not  penalties,  but  secnrities  wisely  intended  to  strengthen 
an  institution  which  is  of  great  utility  to  the  nation. 

The  next  very  important  work  which  appeared  in  England 
on  this  snbject  was  the  '  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy '  of 
PaJef.    It  was  published  in  1785,  and  therefore  followed  the 
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work  of  Warbarton  by  almost  the  same  interval  as  that  which 
separated  the  works  of  Warbnrton  and  Locke. 

It  has  been,  I  think,  the  fortune  of  this  work  to  be  of  late 
years  very  nnduly  depreciated,  partly  becaose,  in  consequence  of 
the  singular  charm  and  lucidity  of  its  style,  it  has  been  so 
widely  read,  studied,  and  criticised  that  all  its  weak  points  have 
been  fully  disclosed,  and  partly  also  because  the  particular  type 
ci  the  utilitarian  theory  of  ethics  which  it  teaches  has  been  gene-* 
rally  abandoned.  It  is,  however,  both  in  form  and  substance,  one 
ct  the  masterpieces  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  author  was 
much  too  shrewd  a  man  not  to  know  that  the  doctrines  which 
he  taught  were  not  likely  under  George  III.  to  lead  a  clergy- 
man to  the  bench.  In  this  work  Paley  rejects  as  a  fiction  or 
unproved  hypothesis  the  theory  of  a  social  contract,  on  which 
Locke  and  Warburton  based  much  of  their  reasoning ;  but,  like 
them,  he  reduces  the  questions  of  an  establishment  and  of 
toleration  to  simple  utility.  He  shows  the  extreme  importance 
of  stationing  in  each  district  of  the  country  an  educated  man, 
exclusively  employed  in  teaching  religion  ;  of  setting  a  class  of 
men  apart  by  public  authority  for  the  study  as  well  as  for  the 
teaching  of  an  historical  religion,  and  of  making  the  clergy  in 
some  degree  independent  of  tiieir  flocks.  The  Church,  however, 
thus  selected  should  always  be  that  of  the  bulk  of  the  people, 
and  it  should  be  made  as  comprehensive  as  possible,  consistently 
with  the  maintenance  of  order  in  the  celebration  of  Divine 
worship.  If  subscriptions  are  not  altogether  abolished — if  a 
mere  promise  to  conform  to  the  rites,  liturgy,  and  offices  of 
the  Church  is  not  found  to  be  sufficient— the  articles  which  are 
admitted  should  at  least  be  made  as  simple  and  easy  as  possible, 
lliey  '  should  be  adapted  from  time  to  time  to  the  varying 
sentiments  and  circumstances  of  the  Church  in  which  they  were 
received.'  They  should  be  articles  of  peace,  only  binding  men  not 
to  preach  against  certain  doctrines.  Creeds  and  confessions  may 
sometimes  be  necessary,  but  they  are  always  an  evil.  *  They  vio- 
late liberty.  They  ensnare  the  consciences  of  the  clergy,  by  hold- 
ing out  temptations  to  prevarication  > '  by '  reason  of  the  changes 
which  are  wont  to  take  place  in  the  judgment  of  mankind 
upon  religious  subjects,  they  come  at  length  to  contradict  the 
actual  opinions  of  the  Church  whose  doctrines  they  profess  to 
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oontain,  and  they  often  perpetuate  the  proscription  of  sects 
and  tenetB  from  which  any  danger  has  long  ceaBed  to  be 
apprehended.' 

Passing,  then,  to  the  question  of  toleration,  the  views  of 
Paley  show  a  great  advance  on  those  of  his  predecessors.  I^awa 
like  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  excluding  Dissenters  in  the 
interests  of  the  Esti  Vom  certain  offices  of  trust 

and  emolnment  in  th(  Imits,  on  a  different  ground 

from  laws  forbidding  or  exercise  of  some  form 

of  religion ;  but  the'  it  with  perfect  toleration, 

obstacles  to  the  nnh  ^ruth,  and  only  to  be  justi- 

fied on  the  ground  <  eranceof  ntility.     No  such 

utility,  in   the  opin  tists.     If  the   Established 

Church  contains  an  overwheinung  majority  of  the  English 
people,  it  will  be  strong  enough  to  maintain  itself.  If  the  Dis- 
senters ever  become  a  majority,  the  Establishment  itself  oujht 
to  be  altered,  or  qualified.  If  there  exists  among  the  different 
sects  snch  a  parity  of  numbers  or  power  as  to  make  the  choice 
of  one  sect  a  matter  '  of  hazardous  success  and  of  doubtful  elec- 
tion,' some  form  of  concurrent  endowment  should  be  adopted. 

The  only  example  of  such  an  endowment,  with  which 
Faley  was  acquainted,  was  in  the  newly  formed  States  in 
North  America,  and  the  experiment  was  evidently  one  which 
excited  great  interest  in  his  mind.  Judging  it  from  a  distance, 
it  seemed  to  him  very  difficult  on  such  a  scheme  to  arrange 
the  parochial  system,  which  he  considered  the  chief  advantage 
of  an  eatablisliment,  and  he  feared  that  it  would  lead  to  ex- 
cessive Government  expenditure,  and  a  feverish  and  unhealthy 
competition  of  sects.  The  principle,  however,  he  says,  is  a  just 
one,  and  when  sects  are  nearly  balanced,  it  ought,  if  possible, 
to  be  adopted.  Religious  disqualifications  in  politics  appear  to 
him  altogether  unsound.  It  is  no  doabt  true  that  enthusiasts 
who  believe  that  Christianity  has  abolished  all  distinctions  of 
property  should  not  be  made  judges  or  magistrates,  and  that 
Quakers  should  not  be  trusted  with  military  administration  or 
command  ;  but  on  the  whole,  among  existing  sects  of  Christians, 
'  with  the  single  exception  of  refusing  to  bear  arms,'  there  is  no 
tenet  which  incapacitates  men  from  serving  the  State.  '  I  per- 
ceive,'  be  writes,  '  do  reason  why  men  of  different  religious  per- 
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snasions  may  not  sit  upon  the  same  bench,  deliberate  in  the 
same  council,  or  fight  in  the  same  ranks,  as  well  as  men  of 
varions  or  opposite  opinions  upon  any  controverted  topic  of 
natural  philosophy,  history,  or  ethics.' 

The  case  of  atheists,  or  other  unbelievers,  he  does  not  deal 
with  directly,  but  only  by  implication.  He  fully  adopts  the 
modem  doctrine,  that  the  law  is  concerned  only  with  the  actual 
conduct  of  men,  and  not  with  the  course  of  conduct  which  may 
seem  logically  deducible  from  their  principles.  He  makes  no 
exception  to  his  claim  for  toleration,  and  says, '  Under  the  idea 
of  religious  toleration,  I  include  the  toleration  of  all  books  of 
serious  argumentation.'  He  adds,  however — and  surely  with 
good  reason — ^  I  deem  it  no  infringement  of  religious  liberty  to 
restrain  the  circulation  of  ridicule,  invective,  and  mockery  upon 
religioua  subjects.' 

Nor  does  he  find  anything  in  Catholicism  to  exclude  it  from 
toleration.  The  only  ground  upon  which  the  Legislature  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution  can  have  been  justified  in  proscribing 
this  Church  was  the  belief  that  its  members  were  altogether,  or 
for  the  most  part,  hostile  to  the  present  settlement  of  the  Crown. 
If  this  be  the  case,  and  if  the  legislator  can  find  no  other  test 
of  men's  inclination  to  the  State  equally  certain  and  notorious, 
he  is  justified  in  enacting  restrictive  laws  against  popery.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  this  case  it  is  not 
popery  to  which  the  laws  object,  but  x>op6^  &8  the  mark  of 
Jacobitism;  that  the  connection  of  popery  and  Jacobitism  is 
their  sole  justification ;  that  as  this  connection  was  accidental 
in  its  origin,  so  it  will  probably  be  temporary  in  itfl  duration ; 
'  and  that  these  restrictions  ought  not  to  continue  one  day  longer 
than  some  visible  danger  renders  them  necessary  to  the  preser^ 
vation  of  public  tranquillity.'  ^ 

It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  liberal  spirit  of  England 
that,  in  spite  of  the  reaction  produced  by  the  French  Bevolution, 
a  book  containing  these  opinions  should  have  passed  through 
fifteen  editions  in  the  life  of  the  author,  and  that  it  should 
have  been  made,  almost  immediately  after  its  publication,  a  text- 
book at  Cambridge.'     Paley  was,  indeed,   one  of  the  ablest 

«  Mana    PhUoiophy,    Book    VL  •  Mcadley's  Life  qf  Paley,  pp.  77, 

a  10.  83. 
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pepresentativea  of  a  school  of  divines  ■which  ia  the  pre-eminent 
glory  of  the  English  Church  in  the  eighte«nth  centniy — n 
school  distinguished  throughout  Europe  for  its  unflinching  love 
of  troth,  its  masculine  andsoberreasoningjits  wideand  generous 
tolerance.  In  some  respects  he  stood  greatly  in  advance  of  the 
leading  politicians,  and  among  others  of  Burke.  Seventeen  years 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution — at  a  time  when 
the  free-thinking  spirit  in  Europe,  and  especially  in  England, 
seemed  as  far  as  possible  from  allying  itself  with  any  form  of 
sedition  or  political  turbulence— Burke,  in  a  letter  to  Lady 
Huntingdon,  expressing  his  hostility  to  the  movement  which 
had  been  set  on  foot  for  relieving  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Cfanrcli  from  subscription  to  the  Articles,  added  these  very 
remarkable  words :  '  I  am  happy  in  coinciding  with  your  lady- 
ship in  attachment  to  the  Established  Chnrch.  I  wish  to  see  her 
walls  raised  on  the  foundations  laid  in  the  volume  of  Divine 
truth,  that  she  may  crush  the  conspiracy  of  atheism  and  those 
principles  which  will  not  leave  to  religion  even  a  toleration.' ' 

In  the  following  year,  Bnrke  strongly  supported  the  measure 
for  relieving  the  Protestant  Nonconformist  ministere  from  the 
obligation,  which  had  been  imposed  on  them  by  the  Toleration 
Act,  of  subscribing  to  the  greater  part  of  the  Anglican  Articles ; 
but,  while  defending  the  Dissenters,  he  turned  aside  to  make  a 
most  violent  attack  npon  the  atheists.  He  was  replying  to  those 
who,  arguing  for  connivance  rather  than  legal  toleration,  con- 
tended that,  if  the  Nonconformists  were  formally  freed  from  the 
obligation  of  subscription,  attacks  on  Theism  and  on  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  Christianity  might  easily  be  made  under  the 
shelter  of  Nonconformity.  '  If  this  danger  is  to  be  apprehended,' 
replied  Burke,  '  if  yon  are  really  fearful  that  Christianity  will 
indirectly  suffer  by  this  liberty,  you  have  my  free  consent :  go 
directly  and  by  the  straight  way,  and  not  by  a  circuit ;  .  .  .  point 

'  Lift  if  Lady  Huntingdon  iL  consclenMg  of  others;  bnt  tbe  man 
28T.    Thisletteiwiu  written  in  1T72.      who   thinks    that    conscience   ought 


FrieBtley,  a  few  yean  earlier,  wrote  :  alvajr*  to  be  sacrificed  to  political 

*  The  most  unrelenting  persecutioD  is  views  has  no  principle  on  ivhich  an 

to  be  apprehended  no    from  bigots,  argament  in   favour  of   moderation 

bat  from  infidels.    A  bigot,  who  is  so  can  lay  bold.' — Euay  on  the   Fint 


from  a  principle  of  conscience,  may      Prineij/le$  iff  Garernmeiit,  p.  290. 
jweslblj  be  movM  bj  a  regard  to  the 
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your  arms  against  these  men  who  do  the  mischief  you  fear  pro- 
moting ;  point  your  arms  against  men  •  .  .  who,  by  attacking 
even  the  possibility  of  all  revelation,  arraign  all  the  dispensa- 
tions of  Providence  to  man.  These  are  the  wicked  Dissenters 
you  ought  to  fear;  these  are  the  people  against  whom  you 
ought  to  aim  the  shaft  of  the  law ;  these  are  the  men  to  whom, 
arrayed  in  all  the  terrors  of  Government,  I  would  say.  You  shall 
not  degrade  us  into  brutes.  These  men — these  ihctious  men, 
as  the  honourable  gentleman  properly  called  them — are  the  just 
objects  of  vengeance,  not  the  conscientious  Dissenter.  •  .  . 
Against  these  I  would  have  the  laws  rise  in  all  their  majesty  of 
terrors  to  fulminate  such  vain  and  impious  wretches,  and  to 
awe  them  into  impotence  by  the  only  dread  they  can  fear  or 
believe.  .  .  .  The  most  horrid  and  cruel  blow  that  can  be  offered 
to  civil  society  is  through  atheism.  Do  not  promote  diversity : 
when  you  have  it  bear  it ;  have  as  many  sorts  of  religion  as  you 
find  in  your  country :  there  is  a  reasonable  worship  in  them  all. 
The  others — the  infidels  or  outlaws  of  the  Constitution,  not  of 
this  country,  but  of  the  human  race — they  are  never,  never  to 
be  supported,  never  to  be  tolerated.  Under  the  systematic 
attacks  of  these  people  I  see  some  of  the  props  of  good  govern- 
ment already  begin  to  fail — I  see  propagated  principles  which 
will  not  leave  to  religion  even  a  toleration.  .  .  .  Those  who  hold 
revelation  give  double  assurance  to  their  country.  Even  the 
man  who  does  not  hold  revelation,  yet  who  wishes  that  it  were 
proved  to  him,  who  observes  a  pious  silence  with  regard  to  it, 
such  a  man,  though  not  a  Christian,  is  governed  by  religious 
principle.  Let  him  be  tolerated  in  this  country.  Let  it  be  but 
a  serious  religion,  natural  or  revealed — take  what  you  can  get — 
cherish,  blow  up  the  slightest  spark.  .  .  .  By  this  proceeding 
you  form  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  against  those 
great  ministers  of  darkness  in  the  world  who  are  endeavour- 
ing to  shake  all  the  works  of  God  established  in  order  and 
beauty.  Perhaps  I  am  carried  too  far,  but  it  is  in  the  road  into 
which  the  honourable  gentleman  has  led  me.  The  honourable 
gentleman  would  have  us  fight  this  confederacy  of  the  powers 
of  darkness  with  the  single  arm  of  the  Church  of  England.  .  .  . 
Strong  as  we  are,  we  are  not  equal  to  this.     The  cause  of  the 
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Church  of  England  is  included  in  that  of  religion,  not  that  of 
religion  in  the  Church  of  England.' ' 

This  passage  is  in  more  than  one  way  remarkable.  It  shows 
how  far  Burke  was  from  acknowledging  that  unlimited  right 
of  serious  religious  discussion  which  has  become  the  received 
doctrine  of  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  centnry.  It  shows 
that,  as  early  as  1773,  he  looked  forward  to  some  such  con vnlsion 
OS  that  which  was  at  its  height  in  France  twenty  years  later; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  many  proofs  that  his  attitude  daring  the 
French  Bevolution  was  in  reality  only  what  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  principles  he  had  laid  down  in  the  earlier 
portion  of  his  carper. 

In  1702  an  attempt  was  made  by  Fox  to  repeal  the  Act 
of  William  III,  under  which  the  Unitarians  were  still  liable  to 
punishment,  and  to  secure  for  them  the  legal  position  which 
other  Protestant  Dissenters  had  obtained  by  the  Toleration  Act. 
Their  exclusion  from  the  benefits  of  this  Act  seemed  especially 
anomalous  at  a  time  when  anti-Trinitarian  opinions  were 
notoriously  rife,  both  among  the  Nonconformists  and  in  the 
Eatabllshed  Church;  and  in  1774  Theophilns  Lindsev.  i 
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Unitarian  petition  Lord  North  had  himself  brought  down  to  the 
House  to  support  Fox.  On  the  subject  of  the  Test  and  Cor- 
poration Acts,  the  old  Tory  chief  said  his  opinions  were  un- 
changed. These  laws  were  laws  of  security,  intended  to  pro- 
tect the  established  Church,  and  they  were  both  necessary  and 
just.  But  the  laws  making  it  penal  to  reject  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  were  laws  of  persecution,  and  as  such  directly 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  The  Unitarians,  he  said, 
were  not  turbulent  or  seditious ;  and  if  they  ever  became  so,  it 
was  for  the  ordinary  law  to  punish  them.  Pitt,  on  the  other 
hand,  opposed  the  relief,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  the  ferment 
which  the  French  Revolution  had  produced.  No  practical  evil 
had  resulted  or  was  likely  to  result  from  these  laws  to  any 
description  of  men.  It  was  always  wise  to  touch  old  laws 
relating  to  religion  with  extreme  caution,  and  it  would  be 
especially  foolish  at  this  time  to  give  encouragement  to  avowed 
enemies  of  the  established  Church  and  of  the  Constitution. 
The  great  body  of  the  English  people,  he  was  convinced,  were 
firmly  attached  to  the  Constitution  under  which  they  lived ;  but 
an  aqtive  section  were  animated  by  different  principles,  and 
if  the  measure  of  Fox  were  carried,  these  men  would  most 
certainly  represent  it  as  a  first  step  to  the  gradual  abolition 
of  all  the  establishments  and  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Constitution. 

The  principal  speaker,  however,  against  the  motion  was 
Burke ;  and  his  speech  was  evidently  most  carefully  prepared. 
His  own  very  copious  notes  for  it  are  preserved,  and  they  are 
well  worthy  of  careful  study,  though  in  a  work  like  the  present 
I  must  confine  myself  to  a  brief  summary  and  a  few  extracts. 
He  began  by  his  favourite  doctrine  that  no  rational  politician 
will  ever  govern  himself  by  abstractions  and  universals,  by 
general  rules  or  inflexible  principles.  '  Circumstances  are 
infinite,  and  infinitely  combined,  variable,  and  transient ; '  and  a 
statesman  who  refuses  to  be  guided  by  them  and  to  attend  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  moment  may  ruin  his  country  for  ever. 
To  a  great  part  of  the  current  speculation  about  the  relations 
of  Church  and  State  he  expressed  himself  decidedly  opposed. 
The  doctrine  of  Warburton,  that  Church  and  State  are  two  dis- 
tinct bodies,  which  have  entered  into  an  alliance   for  their 
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tnntDBl  sdvBDt^ie,  he  wholly  rejected.  Like  Hooker  he  nuiiK 
teined  that  '  in  s  Christian  commonwealth  the  Chureh  and  tJu 
State  are  one  and  the  same  thing,  being  different  integral  pnti 
of  the  same  whole,*  and  the  laity  are  as  mach  an  eesential  past 
of  the  Chnrch  as  the  clergy.  M'or  had  he  any  sympathy  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  school  of  Hoadl^,  that  the  State  has  no  right 
to  interfra^  with  religions  opinions.  'Ckivenmient  repnaenfr* 
ing  the  society,  has  a  general,  snperintMtding  contnd  over  all 
the  actions,  and  over  all  the  pnblioly  -propagated  dootarines  of 
men,  without  which  it  coold  never  provide  adequately  Ssr  all 
the  wants  of  society.*  *Beligionis  so  fiw  frombeangont  of  the 
province  and  duty  of  a  Christian  magistrate,  that  it  is,  and  it 
ought  to  be,  not  only  his  care,  bat  the  principal  thing  in  bis 
care ;  becaose  it  is  one  of  the  great  bonds  of  hanum  society,  and 
its  object  the  supreme  good,  the  ultimate  end  and  object  of 
man  himself.  .  .  .  It  is  his  right  and  duty  to  watch  over  it  with 
an  unceasing  vigilance ;  to  protect,  to  promote,  to  forward  it,  by 
every  rational^  just,  and  prudent  means.  It  is  pnncipally  his 
duty  to  prevent  the  abuses  which  grow  out  of  eveiy  strong 
and  efficient  principle  that  actuates  tJie  human  mind.  ...  It  it 
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and  the  conscience/  human  anthoritj  would  certainly  have  no 
right  to  intervene.  If  men  ^  limited  their  principles  to  their 
own  congregations,  and  were  satisfied  themselves  to  abstain 
from  what  they  thought  unlawful,  it  would  be  cruel  to  molest 
ihem.'  '  It  would  not  be  just  even  to  trace  consequences  from 
principles,  which,  though  evident  to  me,  were  denied  by  thenu' 
But  on  the  other  hand,  the  legislator  *  ought  to  look  strictly 
to  it  when  men  begin  to  form  new  combinations,  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  new  names,  and  especially  when  they  mingle  a 
political  system  with  their  religious  opinions.!  ^  When  religion 
is  embodied  into  faction,  and  factions  have  objects  to  pursue,  it 
must,  more  or  less,  become  a  question  of  power,'  and  governors 
have  no  right  to  permit  religion,  which  ought  to  be  one  of  the 
bonds  of  society, '  to  be  made  the  pretext  of  destroying  its  peace, 
order,  liberty,  and  security.' 

These  principles,  Burke  argued,  had  been  hitherto  adopted 
in  English  religious  legislation.  Parliament  had  never  laid 
down  any  general  maxim  that  religion  was  not  its  concern, 
but  directly  the  contrary.  It  had  always  examined  particular 
grievances,  and,  with  a  due  regard  to  times  and  circumstances, 
had  remedied  them  by  carefully  limited  laws.  The  Catholic  had 
not  been  freed  from  the  obligation  of  an  oath ;  the  Quaker  had  not 
been  empowered  to  say  mass,  but  an  amount  of  liberty  had  been 
given  to  each  which  was  strictly  measured  by  his  requirements. 
Catholics,  Presbyterians,  Anabaptists,  Independents,  Quakers, 
were  all  in  possession  of  defined  liberties,  and  possession  is  a 
great  title  in  human  afiairs.  Nor  were  any  serious  dangers  to 
be  apprehended  from  them.  '  Old  religious  factions  are  volcanos 
burnt  out ;  on  the  lava  and  ashes  and  squalid  scorias  of  old 
eruptions,  the  olive  and  the  vine  are  now  growing.  Such  was 
the  first,  such  the  second  condition  of  Vesuvius.  But  when  a 
new  fire  bursts  out,  a  face  of  desolation  comes  on,  not  to  be 
rectified  in"  ages.'  When,  therefore,  any  new  religious  body 
rises  up,  claiming  to  be  recognised  by  law,  its  character  and 
designs  should  be  carefully  scrutinised. 

It  was  on  these  principles  that  he  opposed  the  petition  of 
the  Unitarians  to  be  relieved  from  the  laws  directed  against 
those  who  denied  any  Person  of  the  Trinity,  and  to  be  suffered 
to  constitute  themselves  into  a  distinct  sect.    The  records  of 
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Parliament,  he  said,  know  nothing  of  any  religious  congregstion 
or  asBOciation,  bearing  the  name  which  these  petitioners  had 
aasamed.  It  was  a  new  Bociety  which  was  to  be  called  into 
legal  existenco ;  a  society  formed  for  the  eipresa  purpose  of 
proeelytism ;  a  society,  whose  leading  members  openly  avowed 
iteir  sympathy  with  French  principles,  and  especially  their 
implacable  hostility  to  an  ■  '  "  '  '  "hurch.  The  writings  of 
Priestley  and  Or.  E    pis  lua         proved  this,  and  Burke 

quoted  from  an  appart        '  "eport  of  a  recent  dinner 

of '  the  Unitarian  Soi  been  held  at  the  King'a 

Head  Tavern,  under  Priestley.     It  had  been 

STTanged  on  that  occi  July  14,  the  anniversary 

of  the  taking  of  the  .  peeches  were  filled  with 

eulogies  of  the  proceedings  in  xruuce;  and  among  the  toasts 
drank  were  '  The  National  Assembly  of  France ;  and  may  every 
tyrannical  Government  undergo  a  similar  revolution  1 '  '  Thomas 
Paine,  and  the  Eights  of  Man ; '  '  May  no  society,  civil  or 
religious,  claim  rights  for  themselves,  that  they  are  not  ready  to 
concede  to  others.' '  It  is  evident,  Burke  argued,  that  this  sect 
is  political,  and  not  merely  theological.  '  The  principle  of  yonr 
petitioners  is  no  passive,  conscientious  dissent  on  account  of  an 
over-scmpulons  habit  of  mind.  It  is  fundamental,  goes  to  the 
very  root,  and  is  at  issue  not  upon  this  rite,  or  that  ceremony, 
but  upon  this  one  question  of  an  Establishment  oa  uuchristian, 
unlawful,  contrary  to  Gospel,  and  to  natural  right,  popish  and 
idolatrous.  These  are  the  principles  viclently  and  fanatically 
held  and  pursued.' 

Ought  Parliament  to  sufiTer  a  society  animated  with  these 
principles  to  acquire  the  augmented  influence  which  would 
result  from  a  legalised  existence  ?  The  question,  he  says, 
resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  facts.  Is  there  a  real  danger  ? 
Is  it  true  that  there  is  a  design  against  the  Constitution  of  this 
country,  carried  on  by  a  restless  faction  with  increasing  vigour 
and  activity?  If  this  be  so.  Parliament  is  justified  in  being  on 
ite  guard,  and '  early  and  provident  fear  b  the  mother  of  safety.' 
The  bulk  of  the  people  were  still  sound,  but,  in  the  opinion  of 
Burke,  about  a  fifth  part  were  infected  with  the  new  doctrines. 

>  See  Annual  SegUter,  ITaa.pG-  8SS,  869. 
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Considering  what  had  happened,  what  was  happening,  in  France, 
conld  it  be  said  that  under  these  circomstanoes  there  was  not 
a  graye  danger  ?  It  was  idle  to  assert  that  the  Establishment 
must  be  in  security,  because  the  majority  were  in  &your  of  it. 
Majorities  are  always  composed  chiefly  of  men  of  sluggish 
tempers,  and  with  little  promptness  or  decision  of  action,  and 
nearly  all  revolutions  are  the  work  of  resolute  and  active 
minorities.  For  these  reasons,  and  with  a  sole  view  to  political 
expediency,  he  refused  to  give  the  Unitarians  an  organic  exist- 
ence. 'Let  them  disband  as  a  faction,  and  let  them  act  as 
individuals ;  and  when  I  see  tiiem  with  no  other  views  than  to 
enjoy  their  own  conscience  in  peace,  I  for  one  shall  most  cheer- 
fully vote  for  their  relief/  * 

The  arguments  of  Burke  and  the  authority  of  Pitt  prevailed. 
The  motion  of  Fox  was  defeated  by  142  to  63,  and  it  was  not 
till  1812  and  1813  that  the  Unitarians  obtained  in  England  a 
legal  toleration  for  their  opinions  and  their  worship.*  Like 
most  of  the  more  important  speeches  of  Burke,  his  speech  on 
this  occasion  contained  principles  of  a  much  wider  interest  and 
application  than  the  immediate  subject  of  debate,  and  the 
extracts  I  have  given  will  sufficiently  show  his  theory  of  the 
relations  of  Church  and  State,  and  the  extent,  the  nature,  and 
the  grounds  of  his  intolerance.  It  i?dll,  however,  perhaps,  miti- 
gate the  surprise  with  which  some  portions  of  his  speeches  in 
1773  and  in  1792  may  be  read,  to  compare  them  with  the  views 
of  some  of  the  most  advanced  and  most  popular  leaders  of 
thought  upon  the  Continent.  Thus  Montesquieu,  who  has 
written  with  admirable  force  on  the  iniquity  of  penal  laws  in 
matters  of  religion,  while  he  maintains  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
governor  to  tolerate  all  the  religions  which  he  finds  established 
in  his  nation,  to  prevent  them  from  injuring  one  another,  and 
to  secure  every  citizen  from  molestation  on  account  of  his  creed, 
adds  nevertheless  that  the  introduction  of  a  new  religion  into  a 
country  is  an  evil  which  he  is  perfectly  justified,  if  possible,  in 
preventing.'  Voltaire  wrote  against  persecution  with  greater 
persistence  and  success  than  any  other  writer  of  the  eighteenth 

>  Barkers  WorlUy  z.  41-61.  *  JBtprit  dei  Lint^  livre  xz7.  oh. 

*  Stephen's    Higtary  of   EfiffUsk       d.lS. 
Criminal  Law,  ii.  469,  48S. 
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century,  but  he  had  no  sympathy  with  the  doctrine  that  the 
regulation  of  religion  lies  outside  the  sphere  of  Govero- 
ment.  Actuated  chiefly  by  hia  hatred  of  the  papacy,  l>nt 
pertly  also  by  his  strong  leaning  to  authority,  he  maintained  in 
one  of  his  works  that  the  prince  ought  in  every  country  to 
be  absolute  master  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  system ;  that  hia 
relation  to  ecclesiastics  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  head  of  a 
family  to  the  tutor  who  is  employed  to  teach  his  children,  and 
that  he  has  a  right  to  direct  them  authoritatively,  in  every- 
thing in  any  clegrce  relating  to  public  order.  '  Religion  which 
teaches  a  pure  and  useful  morality  the  philosophical  prince  will 
encourage,  but  ho  will  prevent  his  subjects  from  disputing  on 
.dogmas,  as  such  disputes  have  never  produced  anything  bnt 
evil.''  'The  functions  of  the  ministers  of  religion,'  he  elsewhere 
says,  'their  persons,  their  pnsseBsioiiR,  their  pretensions,  their 
manner  of  teaching  morals,  preaching  dogma,  and  performing 
ceremonies,  their  spiritnal  punishments,  everything  in  a  word 
which  adecta  the  civil  order,  shonld  be  submitted  to  the  authority 
of  the  prince  and  to  the  inspection  of  the  magistrate.'  The 
sovereign  has,  indeed,  no  right  to  employ  force  to  bring  men  to 
aoyreligion,  nor  is  he  a  competent  judge  of  the  truth  of  dogma, 
but  he  haa  a  full  right  to  take  cognisance  of  dogma  if  there  is  any- 
thing contraiy  to  the  public  good  either  in  its  essence  or  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  taught.  Dissenters  from  the  established 
religion  should  always  be  obliged  to  apply  to  him  for  an  aatho- 
risation  to  hold  their  religions  assemblies.  When  they  are  bo 
anthoriaed,  no  one  should  be  suffered  to  molest  them,  but  the 
sovereign  has  a  right  at  all  times  to  know  what  passes  in  their 
assemblies,  to  reform  abuses  that  may  arise  and  to  dissolve  their 
congregatlone  if  they  lead  to  disorder,  and  the  whole  of  their 
worship,  their  formularies,  and  their  public  instruction  should 
be  submitted  to  constant  Government  inspection.' 

Views  at  least  equally  removed  from  the  modem  ideal  of 
religious  liberty  were  held  by  other  conspicuous  leaders  of 
French  thought.  Thus  Bemardin  de  St.  Pierre,  while  atrougly 
asserting  in  general  terms  the  right  of  religions  tolerance, 
proceeds  to  argue  that  no  legislator  shonld  tolerate  a  super- 
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stitions  religion  which  makes  men  subject  to  men  rather  than 
to  God ;  or  an  intolerant  religion,  which  teaches  them  to  avoid, 
hate,  or  oppress  one  another.^ 

Mably,  in  some  respects,  poshed  the  spirit  of  speculative 
innovation  farther  than  any  of  the  other  great  precursors  of  the 
Revolution,  and  some  of  the  most  important  and  most  valuable 
chapters  in  his  works  are  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the 
relatious  of  religion  to  politics  and  morals.  He  had  himself 
shown  the  sincerity  of  his  tolerance  by  sacrificing  a  political 
career  and  the  patronage  of  the  Cardinal  de  Tencin  rather  than 
acquiesce  by  his  silence  in  the  determination  of  that  prelate 
to  dissolve  a  Protestant  marriage,  and  he  strenuously  main- 
tained that  all  religions  which  have  acquired  a  footing  in  the 
nation  should  be  tolerated,  and  that  legislation  on  religious 
matters  should  be  inspired  solely  by  the  interests  of  society. 
He  at  the  same  time  contended  that  all  atheist6,  materialists,  and 
epicureans,  who  persisted  in  maintaining  their  views,  should  be 
imprisoned  for  life ;  that  all  deists  who  attacked  the  religion  of 
the  country  should  be  punished  by  shorter  periods  of  imprison- 
ment,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  legislator  to  prevent  the 
introduction  into  the  State  of  any  new  religions  or  any  altera- 
tions of  existing  ones.' 

Bousseau  held  substantially  the  same  opinions.  He  pro- 
fessed and  believed  himself  to  be  a  warm  advocate  of  toleration, 
but  he  states  that  every  Grovemment  has  a  right  to  impose  certain 
articles  of  belief  as  essential  qualifications  of  a  good  citizen  and 
a  faithful  subject.  The  articles  of  this  civil  religion  are  the 
existence  of  a  powerful,  intelligent,  and  benevolent  Divinity ; 
a  providential  government ;  a  future  life ;  the  happiness  of  the 
good ;  the  punishment  of  the  bad ;  the  obligation  of  the  social 
contract  and  of  the  laws.  Whoever  refuses  to  declare  his  belief 
in  these  doctrines  should  be  banished  fix>m  the  realm.  Who- 
ever, having  publicly  accepted  them,  acts  as  if  he  did  not  believe 
them,  should  be  punished  with  death.  One  doctrine  only 
should  be  proscribed  by  law,  but  it  is  a  doctrine  that  is  pro- 
fessedly held  by  a  vast  section  of  the  Christian  world :  '  Who- 
ever dares  to  say,  Outside  the  Church  there  is  no  salvatioUi 

>  Vauxd'unSuUtaire—VeBtiwpour  '  TraUi  de  la  Z^UUion^Uyn  ir, 

la  Nation.  ch.  2,  3,  i. 
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Bhonld  be  banislied  from  the  State/  unless  the  State  is  a  theo- 
cracy govenied  by  a  pontiff.  It  is  impossiblo  that  any  man 
who  holds  sach  a  belief  can  live  in  harmony  with  those  who  are 
not  his  co-religionista.' 

Although  the  effort*  of  the  English  Unitarians  and  other 
Protestnot  Nonconformiate  were  at  this  time  nnsuccesBfnl,  an 


important  step  was  tatf- 
the  Catholic  Relief  I 
extraordinary-  hardship 
in  England.  The  A 
those  who  took  an  oa 
ofWiUiam  III.,  wh 
every  priest  fonnd  gu: 
who  kept  a  school ;  woicn  ' 


*'ion  of  religious  liberty  by 
ch  removed  some  of  the 
)f  the  position  of  Catholics 
epeaied,  for  the  benefit  of 
he  statute,  the  legislation 
perpetual  impriaonment 
I  maB8,  and  every  papist 
,  large  reward  for  the  appre- 


hension and  conviction  of  popish  priests,  and  which  disabled 
papists  from  either  purchasing  or  inheriting  land.  It  did 
not,  howerer,  aa  might  have  been  supposed,  give  the  Catholics 
a  legal  toleration,  for  it  left  untouched  a  number  of  laws  of 
Elizabeth  and  the  early  Stuarts,  which  made  any  priest  found 
in  England  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  punished  with  fine  or 
imprisonment  any  person  who  heard  mass,  absented  himself 
without  lawful  reason  from  the  Anglican  service,  kept  or 
attended  a  Catholic  school,  or  sent  his  children  to  be  educated 
as  Catholics  on  the  Continent.  It  is  true  that  these  laws  had 
been  virtually,  thoogb  not  legally,  abolished  by  the  laws  of 
William,  under  which  all  the  eighteenth-century  prosecutions 
before  1778  appear  to  have  taken  place,  bat  while  they  re- 
mained on  the  Statute-book  the  position  of  the  Catholics  coold 
hardly  be  otherwise  than  precarious,  and  there  were  many 
existing  grievances  of  a  most  practical  kind.  Catholics  were 
still  obliged  to  pay  a  double  land  tax,  and  to  enroll  by  an  ex- 
pensive and  inquisitorial  process  the  deeds  of  their  estates,  and 
they  were  subject  to  an  almost  universal  disqualification.  They 
were  excluded  from  the  army  and  navy ;  from  the  whole  legal 


'  Control  Sneial,  Mne  iv.  ch.  «, 
labia  letter  to  H.deBeaaniODt,  Bodg- 
Maa  taja :  '  Je  croii  qu'un  homnM 
de  bien,  daas  qaelqae  religion  qa'il 
Tjra  da  bonne  loi,  pent  Stra  sbut6. 
M*i»Je  ae  erois  pan  poor  cela  q«'eD 
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profession ;  ^  from  all  civil  and  military  posts ;  from  the  right 
of  sitting  in  either  House  of  Parliament;  fiK)m  the  right  of 
voting  for  representative  peers  or  for  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

As  early  as  February  1788,  a  committee  of  English  Catho- 
lics had  presented  a  memorial  to  Pitt,  enumerating  their  griev- 
ances and  asking  his  assistance.  Pitt  answered  them  favourably, 
but  urged  great  pressure  of  business  as  a  reason  for  delay,  and 
recommended  them,  as  a  preliminary  step,  to  collect  authentio 
evidence  of  the  opinions  of  the  Catholic  clergy  and  universities 
with  respect  to  the  existence  and  extent  of  the  Pope's  dis- 
pensing power.  Opinions  were  accordingly  obtained  from  the 
Universities  of  the  Sorbonne,  Douay,  Louvain,  Alcala,  and 
Salamanca,  asserting  that  neither  the  Pope,  cardinals,  nor  any 
individual  or  body  of  men  in  the  Church  of  Rome  had  any 
civil  authority,  jurisdiction,  or  pre-eminence  whatsoever  within 
the  realm  of  England,  or  any  power  of  releasing  on  any  pre- 
text the  Eang*s  subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  and 
denying  that  there  was  anything  in  the  belief  of  Catholics 
which  could  justify  them  in  not  keeping  faith  with  heretics. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Stanhope,  the  great  body  of  the 
English  Catholics,  including  the  four  Yicars-Apostolic  who 
then  governed  the  Catholic  Church  in  England  and  almost  all 
the  Catholic  clergy,  signed  a  protestation  which  was  laid  before 
Parliament  with  their  petition  for  relief.  It  was  intended  to 
disabuse  the  Protestant  mind  of  the  belief  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  Catholicism  necessarily  hostile  to  the  civil  power  in  a 
Protestant  country.  The  protesting  Catholics  denounced  in  the 
strongest  terms  the  doctrines  that  either  the  Pope,  or  the  Pope 
and  General  Council  combined,  had  any  power  of  deposing  kings ; 
of  causing  excommunicated  kings  to  be  murdered ;  of  absolv- 
ing subjects  from  the  oath  of  allegiance ;  of  commanding  subjects, 
under  pain  of  damnation,  to  take  up  arms  against  their  sovereign ; 
of  making  any  act  justifiable  which  is  in  itself  immoral  or  dis- 

>  Lord  Campbell,  however,  says :  their   oo-religionists,  their  indostiy 

'At   this    time    conveyancing   was  and  learning  forced  Uiem  into  genend 

chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Boman  Catho-  business.      Charles   Batler,  whom  I 

lies.    Being  long  prevented  by  their  well  knew,  may  be   considered  the 

rcdlgion  from  being  called  to  the  bar,  last  of  this  race.* — Campbell's  Live$ 

they  practised  saccesBfully  in  cham-  ^  the  ChaneeUon^  iz.  143. 
bers ;  and  being  employed  at  first  by 
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lumeafc;  of  releasing  CatholicB  from  the  obligation  of  any  oath 
or  compact  whatsoever.  With  equal  energy  they  repudiated  as 
contrary  alike  to  religion,  morality,  and  common  honesty,  the 
doctrine  that  fiiilh  is  not  to  bo  kept  with  heretics  or  infidels, 
and  they  very  boldly  asserted  that,  except  when  there  is  '  a 
sincere  sorrow  for  past  sin,  a  firm  resolution  to  avoid  futm^ 
gnilt,  and  every  possible  atonement  to  God  and  the  Injured 
neighbour,'  neither  Pope  nor  priest  had,  according  t-o  their  be- 
lief, any  power  whatever  to  forgive  sins.'  '  We  acknowledge,' 
they  said,  '  no  infallibility  in  the  Pope.'  The  Catholic  Church 
has  no  power  over  Protestants  except  that  of  excluding  them 
from  its  sacramonta  and  other  religious  privileges ;  'no  jurisdic- 
tion or  authority  whatsoever  within  this  realm,  that  can  directly 
or  indirectly  nffi'ct  or  interfere  with  the  independence,  sove- 
reignty, laws,  constitution  or  gorermnent  thereof,  or  the  rights, 
Hbertiea,  persons,  or  properties  of  the  people.' 

This  protestation  was  afterwards  thrown  into  the  form  of  an 
oath,  and  embodied  in  the  Belief  Bill  as  it  was  first  introduced 
into  Parliament ;  but  a  dispute,  into  the  details  of  which  it 
would  be  too  long  to  enter  here,*  arose  between  the  bishops 
and  the  great  body  of  the  Catholics,  chiefly  about  the  exact 
terms  in  which  the  Pope's  jurisdiction  should  be  disclaimed. 
The  Bill  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Mitford,  and  it  had  the  full 
assent  of  the  Grovemment.  The  only  part  of  the  existing  dis- 
qualifications which  it  touched  was  that  relating  to  the  legal 

tence.  Catbolic  priesU  aloce  do  cot 
enjoin,  or  require,  or  encoarage  it, 
audit  wonld  be  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  pernicloos  inftaecce  the;  bave 
had  in  this  respect  in  weakening  the 
respect  for  justice,  and  in  perrerting 
and  lowering  the  moral  feelings  ot 
Ibe  Irish  people. 

•  The  whole  histoiy — which  is  a 
iomewhat  corions  one— ot  the  Qego- 
tiatioDS  and  difFerences  of  the  Ua- 
tholica,  previous  to  the  Act  of  1T91, 
1»  given  in  great  detail  by  Charles 
liatler,  who  bore  s  large  part  in  Ihem. 
Bee  his  Menuiirt  of  tht  EnglitK 
OitholUi,  IL  99-138;  the  Svfpla- 
meiUal  Memoiri  ot  bis  opponent, 
Siibop  Milner;  and  the  recent  work 
of  Faihet  Amhetst,  Hitt.  of  (UUhjlie 
emuHOlptitian,  roL  i.  pp.  149-178. 


■  Everyone  wbo  b  acquainted 
with  the  administration  of  criminal 
law  Id  Ireland  can  test  this  assertion. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  immense 
majority  of  Catholic  murderers  who 
are  convicted  in  that  country  go  to 
the  gallows  fortiBed  by  the  religious 
rites  ot  their  Church,  attended  by 
a  priest,  and  manifesting  the  most 
perfect  submission  to  his  teaching. 
Vet  nothing  can  be  more  rare  than 
for  any  Catbolio  murderer  to  make 
the  one  possible  atonement  to  society 
and  his  neighbour  by  coofcssing  his 

Ellt  and  the  justice  of  bis  sentence. 
Jigious  teslchers  of  every  other 
Chiistian  creed  enjoin  such  a  con- 
fession as  a  matter  of  the  plainest 
moral  duty,  and  in  the  case  of  aon- 
Cktbolio  (Timinals  It  Is  tbe  osnal  and 
Uit  aatanl  result  of  sincere  peni- 
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profession,  which,  from  the  rank  of  barrister  downwards,  was 
now  thrown  open  to  Catholics ;  but  the  Bill  abolished  for  the 
benefit  of  the  protesting  Catholics  the  statutes  against  Popish 
recasants.  It  granted  a  legal  toleration  to  the  Catholic  worship 
and  schools,  and  it  freed  Catholics  from  the  necessity  of  enroll- 
ing their  deeds  and  wills,  and  fit>m  some  obsolete  but  insult- 
ing liabilities  to  which  they  were  still  exposed.  They  could 
no  longer  be  summoned  by  magistrates  to  take  the  oath  of 
supremacy  and  declaration  against  transubstantiation.  Peers 
who  had  not  taken  this  oath  and  declaration  were  no  longer 
forbidden  to  enter  the  King's  presence,  and  it  was  no  longer  to 
be  in  the  power  of  the  Grovemment  to  order  the  removal  of 
papists  from  London  and  Westniinster.  It  was  provided,  how- 
ever, that  not  only  Catholic  chapels  and  schools,  but  also  the 
names  of  all  schoolmasters  and  officiating  priests,  must  be  regis- 
tered ;  that  no  Catholic  assembly  might  be  held  with  locked 
doors ;  that  no  Catholic  chapel  should  have  a  steeple  or  a  bell ; 
that  no  priest  should  wear  the  habits  or  perform  the  rites  of 
his  religion  in  the  open  air,  or  anywhere  except  in  authorised 
buildings  or  in  private  houses  where  not  more  than  five  p^wms, 
in  addition  to  the  household,  were  present ;  that  no  child  of 
a  Protestant  parent  should  be  admitted  into  a  Catholic  school ; 
that  no  monastic  order  should  be  established  in  England ;  that 
no  Catholic  school  or  college  should  be  endowed.  Subject  to 
these  numerous  restrictions  and  limitations,  the  position  of 
Catholics  who  took  the  prescribed  oath  was  now  a  secure  one.* 

The  double  land  tax,  being  imposed  by  the  annual  Land-tax 
Act,  could  not  be  included  in  the  Belief  Bill ;  but  from  this 
time  the  clause  imposing  it  was  regularly  omitted. 

The  Bill  passed  the  Commons  without  a  division,  and  in  the 
House  of  Lords  the  only  alteration  made  was  one  which  was 
desired  by  the  Vicars- Apostolic.  The  oath,  formed  with  very 
little  change  out  of  the  Protestation,  had  been  condemned 
by  the  bishops,  and  another  and  somewhat  simpler  form  of 
oath  was  in  consequence  substituted,  which  was  taken  almost 
without  alteration  from  the  oath  in  the  Irish  Relief  Act  of  1774. 
With  this  change  the  Bill  passed  unanimously  through  both 
Houses. 

>  SlGeo.  III.0.3Z, 
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The  Catholics  were  indeed  singularly  fortnnste  in  the  time 
at  which  they  urged  their  claims.  The  Relief  Bill  was  warmlj 
supported  as  a  meaanre  of  religions  liberty  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  Protestant  Nonconformists,^  and  by  all  those  classes  who 
welcomed  the  French  Rerolation.  Under  the  Stnarts,  and  for 
a  long  period  afler  the  Revolution  of  1 688,  the  Whig  party  had 
been  intensely  anti-Catholic,  and  clear  traces  of  this  spirit  may 
be  seen  even  in  the  speeches  of  Chatham ;  but  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Fox  it  completely  passed  awsiy.  From  this  time  re- 
ligious liberty,  without  exception  or  restriction,  became  the 
watchword  of  the  party ;  and  dming  many  years  of  onpopnlarity 
and  adversity  they  defended  the  Catholic  caose  witii  a  consifr- 
tency  and  self-sacrifice  which  have  been  rarely  equalled  in  the 
histoiy  of  parties,  and  for  which  they  have  often  been  repaid  1^ 
the  basest  ingratitude.  As  might  hare  been  expected,  the  Bill 
was  not  all  that  Fox  could  have  desired.  He  entirely  objected 
to  religious  tests  ;  he  wished  an  nnlimited  toleration,  irrespec- 
tive of  any  oath,  except  the  oath  of  allegiance ;  but  he  wisely 
abstained  from  dividing  the  Hoose.  '  His  sentiment,'  he  said, 
'  was  that  the  State  had  no  right  to  inqaire  into  the  opinions 
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shared  them.  The  no-Popery  panic  had  been  superseded  by  a 
new  danger.  The  French  Revolution,  which  had  startled  and 
alarmed  all  the  supporters  of  monarchical  and  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishments, had  been  directed  at  first  mainly  against  a  branch  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  that  Church  was  now  regarded  as  the 
most  powerful  bulwark  of  the  Conservative  party  throughout 
Europe.  The  Anglican  bishops  fully  supported  the  Belief  Bill, 
and  it  was  Bishop  Horsley  who  induced  the  House  of  Lords 
to  change  the  form  of  oath  in  order  to  meet  the  objections 
of  the  Vicars-Apostolic*  Burke  very  strongly  supported  the 
measure.  Without  the  smallest  disposition  to  believe  Boman 
Catholic  theology,  he  had  always  a  strong  sympathy  with  the 
Catholic  Church,  which  is  easily  explained  by  the  circumstances 
of  his  fiEunily  and  his  nationality,  and  by  his  marked  natural 
leaning  towards  antiquity  and  authority.  The  French  Eevolu- 
tion  greatly  strengthened  it,  and,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  the 
advocacy  of  the  claims  of  the  Irish  Catholics  was  one  of  the  last 
works  of  his  great  and  admirable  career.  It  was  his  firm  con- 
viction that  the  political  dangers  that  had  sprung  from  the 
papacy  in  the  sixteenth,  and  in  some  measure  in  the  seventeenth, 
century,  were  now  completely  extinct,  and  that  Catholicism 
must  for  the  future  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  conservative 
elements  in  Europe.  ^  It  is  a  great  truth,'  he  wrote  to  an 
Irish  member  of  Parliament,  *  that  if  the  Catholic  religion  is 
destroyed  by  the  infidels,  it  is  a  most  contemptible  and  absurd 
idea  that  this,  or  any  Protestant  Church,  can  survive  the  event ; ' 
and  speaking  of  the  Irish,  he  added,  '  Let  them  grow  lax, 
sceptical,  and  careless,  and  indififerent  with  regard  to  religion, 
and,  so  sure  as  we  have  an  existence,  it  is  not  a  zealous  Anglican 
or  Scottish  Church  principle,  but  direct  Jacobinism  which  will 
enter  into  that  breach.'  * 

Pitt  had  himself  no  anti-Catholic  feeling,  and  the  Belief 
Bill  of  1791  would  probably  have  been  much  more  extensive 
but  for  one  unfavourable  influence.  It  could  hardly  be  argued 
with  any  approach  to  plausibility  that  there  was  serious  political 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  English  Catholics — a  small, 
harmless,  insignificant,  and  most  pacific  class,  who  in  political 

>  Pari  Hist.  xxix.  678.  •  Prior'a  Life  o/ Burke,  U.  2U6,297. 
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mBtten  were  generally  guided  by  the  representativea  of  a 
few  old  and  highly  respected  ariatocratic  families.  In  Ireland, 
however,  where  property,  political  power,  and  the  eatablished 
Chorch  were  in  the  hands  of  a  Protestant  minority,  the  sitaativa 
was  very  different,  and  the  Irish  Government  at  this  time  was 
exceedingly  onti-Catholic.  They  continually  represented  to 
Pitt  that  an  extended  ''-'■-•^  *-*■  =-,  Fngland  would  immensely 
atrengthea  the  deman<  -  measure  in  Ireland,  and 

that  dangers  of  a  mo  might  thus  be  created. 

This  conmUeration  ap]  fiy  decided  him  to  restrict 

the  Ei^Ush  measure  I  that  have  been  described. 

The  English  Act  pi  ular  ferment,  and  in  less 

than  two  years  a  measm        ■  ed  for  the  relief  of  the 

Catholics  in  Scotland.  In  tnac  coantry,  as  in  England,  a  prac- 
tical toleration  appears  to  have  been  at  last  attained,'  though  no 
Belief  Bill  had  as  yet  been  passed,  as  Scotland  was  not  included 
in  the  English  Acts  of  1778  or  1791.  At  the  beginniDg  of  the 
French  Bavolntion,  the  Scotch  Catholics  were  reduced  to  great 
distress  by  the  confiscation  of  the  Scotch  establishments  in 
France,  from  which  the  payment  of  their  priests  was  largely 
derived.  It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  changed  spirit  of  the 
time  that  a  Catholic  bishop  brought  this  fact  before  the  English 
Govemment,  and  that  the  Government  for  two  or  three  years 
gave  secretly  small  salaries  to  all  the  Catholic  priests  in  Scotland, 
besides  contributing  to  two  Catholic  seminaries.'  The  toleration, 
however,  which  the  Scotch  Catholics  enjoyed  was  still  of  a  very 
precarious  kind.  Among  the  laws  that  were  unrepealed  was 
one  enabling  the  nearest  Protestant  relation  to  tender  an  oath 
which  was  inconsistent  with  Catholicism  to  any  Catholic  land- 
owner, and  if  be  refused  to  take  it,  to  appropriate  the  estate. 
The  law  was  so  odious,  that  it  was  very  rarely  put  in  force,  and 
the  law  courts  appear  to  have  done  everything  in  their  power, 
by  technical  difficulties,  to  make  it  inoperative;  but  a  case  of 


'  A  wril«r  wlio  travelled  through 
the  Highlands  in  I7H6,  says :  '  While 
the  Protastant  clergy  have  neither 
dwelling  hooses  nor  places  to  preach 
In,  tboM  of  the  Catholic  persuasion 
ia  the  Highlands  have  both,  and 
irhich((id)arekeptin  excellent  repair. 
Oa  one  esCsie  ooij  there  aie  tevea 


priesta  and  a  bishop,  who,  besides 
the  contributions  from  thoir  hearers, 
have  %  tmall  allowance  from  the 
Church  of  Home.'— ^  Tour  in  the 
MigUandt  im  178S,   by  John   Snox, 

■  Amherst's     Ilitt.     of     CaltivHa 
EmtKcipiaien,  L  270, 280. 
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*  

this  kind  was  actually  before  the  courts  when  the  Belief  Bill 
of  1793  was  carried,  which  placed  the  Scotch  Catholics  in  a 
position  substantially  similar  to  that  of  the  Catholics  of 
England.^ 

One  other  measure  remains  to  be  noticed  in  this  review 
of  religious  legislation.  The  entire  extinction  of  Jacobitism 
rendered  the  severe  laws  that  had  long  been  in  force  against  the 
Protestant  Episcopalian  Church  in  Scotland  wholly  unnecessary. 
The  death  of  Charles  Edward  in  1788  took  away  the  last  pretext 
for  Jacobitism,  and  the  Scotch  bishops,  assembled  in  synod  at 
Aberdeen,  agreed  to  submit,  and  to  pray  for  the  King  by  name. 
A  measure  was  accordingly  framed  in  1795,^  repealing  the 
stringent  and  persecuting  Acts  of  the  first  two  Georges,  and 
giving  the  Scotch  Episcopalians  a  perfect  toleration,  provided 
their  ministers  took  the  usual  Scotch  oaths  and  prayed  for  the 
King.  No  clergyman,  however,  in  Scotch  orders,  could  hold  a 
benefice,  or  even  fill  a  curacy,  in  England.* 

We  may  now  pass  to  other  classes  of  questions  which  were 
agitated  in  Parliament  between  the  King's  recovery  and  the 
beginning  of  the  great  French  War.  In  the  constitutional 
history  of  England  this  period  is  comparatively  barren ;  but  two 
important  questions  were  settled  by  the  concurrence  of  the 
leaders  on  both  sides.  Among  the  extreme  remedies  provided 
by  the  Constitution  for  extreme  abuses,  one  of  the  most  serious 
is  parliamentary  impeachment ;  and  it  is  obviously  essential  to 
its  efficacy  that  Parliament  should  have  the  power  of  carrying 
it  through  to  its  end.  The  right  claimed  by  the  Crown  of 
arresting  impeachment  by  a  pardon  was  condemned  by  a  vote 
of  the  House  of  Commons  immediately  after  the  Bevolution, 
and  the  Act  of  Settlement  finally  enacted  Hhat  no  pardon 
under  the  Great  Seel  of  England  be  pleadable  to  an  impeach- 
ment by  the  Commons  in  Parliament.'  It  was  still,  however, 
undecided  whether  the  Crown  might  not  put  an  end  to  impeach- 
ments by  proroguing  or  by  dissolving  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  first  of  these  questions  was  raised  in  1717,  on  the  occasion 

'  S3    Geo.    III.    c.    44 ;    Butler*s  meration   of   the    laws    against  the 

Memoirs  of  the  EnglUh  ciuholies,  ii.  Scotch  Episcopalians,  see  voL  ii.  pp. 

459-466.  67-69.    See,  too,  Perry's  Hitt.  of  iht 

*  32  Geo.  III.  c.  63.    For  an  ena^  Church  of  Jklngland,  iii.  622, 623. 
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of  the  impeachment  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  it  was  then 
formally  resolved  that  a  prorogation  of  Parliament  does  not 
determine  an  impeachment.  The  second  question  was  decided 
in  connection  with  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings. 
There  was  a  diesolution  in  the  summer  of  1790,  and  when  the 
new  Parliament  met  it  wag  contended  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  former  House  of  C  'nst  Hastings  were  null  and 

void,  that  the  impeai  *—  end,  and  that  it  mnat  be 

either  abandoned  or  am  the  beginning.     It  is 

remarkable  that  Pi  m,  held  a  conference  with 

Fox  and  Burke,  the  is  said,  since  the  Coalition 

Ministry,  on  which  als  were  brought  together 

in  private  life.' 

Erskine  maintained,  in  a  long  and  elaborate  speech,  that 
the  impeachment  was  at  an  end,  and  the  great  preponder- 
ance of  lawyers,  including^  Uie  Chuicellor,  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  King's  Bench,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  the  Attorney- 
General,  and  the  Solicitor-Gieneral,  were  on  the  same  side.* 
They  argued  partly  from  precedents,  which,  however,  they 
were  obliged  to  admit  to  be  conflicting,  and  partly  from 
analo^es  drawn  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Common  Law 
Courts.  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Burke,  however,  concurred  in  the 
opposite  view.  The  speech  of  Pitt  on  this  occasion  is  an  extra- 
ordinary instance  of  the  superiority  with  which,  on  an  essen- 
tially legal  question,  he  could  contend  with  the  foremost 
lawyers  of  his  time;  and  in  accordance  with  Ms  opinion,  it 
was  resolved  by  a  great  majority  that  a  dissolution  does  not 
terminate  an  impeachment,  and  that  a  new  House  of  Commons 
has  a  right  to  take  up  the  proceedings  at  the  point  at  which 
they  had  been  left  by  its  predecessor. 

The  second  question,  which  was  now  finally  settled,  was  the 
long  dispute  about  the  rights  of  juries  in  cases  of  libel.  We 
have  seen  in  a  former  part  of  this  work  how  Hardwicke, 
Mansfield,  and  many  less  distinguished  judges  had  uniformly 
contended  that  in  cases  of  libel  the  province  of  the  jury  was 
merely  te  determine  the  fact  of  the  publication,  and  the  meaning 
of  the  allusions ;  and  that  when  these  points  were  established, 

'  PeUeWt  Z^t  lifSidBiotaK  I-  SO.  •  Tomllna'a  Ufii  ef  Pitt,  Ui.  196, 197. 
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it  was  for  the  judge  alone  to  pronounce  whether  the  incriminated 
document  was  libellous.  A  Bill,  drawn  up  hj  Burke  and  intro- 
duced by  Dowdeswell,  had  been  brought  before  Parliament  in 
the  beginning  of  1771,  with  the  object  of  giving  juries  the 
right  of  deciding  on  the  whole  question ;  but  it  was  defeated, 
and  Fox  was  one  of  the  majority  that  threw  it  out.  After  the 
lapse  of  twenty  years,  however,  his  opinion  was  changed,  and 
he  now  introduced  a  declaratory  Bill,  to  the  same  effect  as 
the  measure  which  he  had  opposed  in  1771,  and  he  carried 
it  with  the  full  assent  of  Pitt.  The  Chancellor,  Lord  Thurlow, 
vehemently  opposed  it,  and  signed  a  protest  describing  its 
doctrine  as '  contrary  to  the  determination  of  the  judges  and 
the  unvarying  practice  of  ages.'  It  is  curious  to  observe, 
that  this  great  triumph  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  only  pre- 
ceded by  a  very  short  time  a  series  of  press  prosecutions,  that 
were  certainly  the  harshest  since  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Hanover. 

The  question  of  parliamentary  reform  continued  almost 
dormant,  and  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Eevolution  had 
strongly  indisposed  the  nation  to  reopen  it.  In  1790,  how- 
ever. Flood  brought  forward  a  scheme  for  adding  to  the  House 
a  hundred  members  elected  by  the  resident  householders  of  the 
counties,  and  he  suggested,  though  he  did  not  formally  pro- 
pose, that  if  this  addition  to  the  numbers  of  the  House  were 
deemed  too  large,  the  balance  might  be  redressed  by  taking 
half  the  members  from  a  hundred  minute  boroughs  which 
returned  two  members  each.  The  motion,  though  it  had 
the  usual  fate  of  great  constitutional  changes  proposed  by 
private  members,  at  least  led  to  an  interesting  debate.  Quoting 
the  saying  of  Machiavelli  that  'no  free  government  can  last 
that  is  not  often  brought  back  to  its  first  principles,'  Flood 
stated  that  the  English  Constitution  had  so  fer  receded  from  the 
ideal  of  popular  representation,  that  from  six  to  eight  thousand 
electors  actually  returned  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  cited  the  opinion  of  Blackstone,  that 
the  Crown,  since  the  Bevolution,  had  gained  more  in  influence 
than  it  had  lost  in  prerogative ;  the  prediction  of  Hume  that 
arbitrary  government  was  likely  to  be  the  euthanasia  of  the 
British  Constitution;  the  argument  of  Bishop  Sherlock^  who 
10 
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had  defended  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acta  on  the  gronnd  that 
the  petty  boroughs  were  so  nnmerona  that,  if  the  Dissenters 
ever  obtained  an  ascendency  in  them,  they  might,  though  only 
a  twentieth  part  of  the  English  people,  command  a  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  contended  that  the  middle  class, 
which  was  bo  feebly  represented  in  English  politics,  and  which 
it  was  his  special  object  to  strengthea,  was  more  likely  than  any 
other  class  to  exercise  political  power  soberly,  honestly,  and 
independently,  and  that  the  great  increase  of  taxation  was  a 
strong  reason  for  enlai^ng  the  area  of  representation.  About 
eight  millions  of  Englishmen,  he  said,  were  now  bnrdeoed  with 
a  debt  of  240  millions,  and  paid  annually  in  taxation  fifteen 
and  a  half  millions,  or  abont  fifty  shillings  a  head.  The  evil 
that  might  result  from  the  present  system  was  shown  l^  the 
conflict  between  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  public  opinion 
of  the  nation  during  the  Middlesex  election  and  by  the  cala- 
mitous American  War  which.  Flood  maintained,  would  have 
been  impossible  if  the  House  had  adequately  represented  the 
popular  will.  He  denied  that  the  disturbances  in  France 
famished  any  just  ai^nment  against  reform.     Very  moderate 
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the  virtue  of  a  British  House  of  Commons,  who,  without  any 
petitions  from  the  people,  without  their  interference,  and  almost 
without  their  consent,  had  the  magnanimity  to  take  upon  them- 
selves to  put  an  end  to  it.'  ^ 

Flood's  motion  was  superseded  by  an  adjournment,  and  from 
this  time,  for  nearly  forty  years,  the  stream  flowed  steadily 
against  the  reformers.  Grey,  indeed,  as  the  representative  of 
the  *  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People,'  brought  the  subject 
before  Parliament  in  1792,  1793,  and  1797,  but  only  to  en- 
counter complete  and  ignominious  defeat,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  Pitt,  in  opposing  every  attempt  at  this  time  to  touch 
the  framework  of  the  Constitution,  represented  the  genuine 
sentiment  of  the  greater  part  of  the  nation. 

An  important  constitutional  measure,  however,  was  carried 
in  1791,  in  the  Quebec  Government  Act,  which  established 
representative  government  in  Canada.  Since  1774,  the  admi- 
nistration of  affairs  in  this  colony  had  been  in  the  hands  of  a 
council  nominated  by  the  Crown,*  but  the  time,  it  was  thought, 
had  now  come  to  create  free  institutions  and  to  place  the 
Government  on  a  permanent  basis.  The  presence  of  a  great 
French  majority  in  the  colony,  and  the  fact  that  the  French 
colonists  were  attached  to  French  laws,  while  the  English 
preferred  those  of  their  own  country,  complicated  the  problem, 
and  it  was  met  by  the  division  of  Canada  into  two  distinct 
provinces — upper  and  lower,  corresponding  roughly,  but  sub- 
stantially, with  the  nationalities. 

The  new  Constitution  was  framed  partly  on  the  model  of 
the  old  Crown  colonies  in  America,  and  partly  on  that  of 
the  British  Constitution.  There  was  to  be  a  governor  and 
a  lieutenant  governor,  and  in  each  province  a  council  and 
an  assembly.  The  assemblies  were  to  be  elected  chiefly  by 
freeholders,  or  102.  leaseholders,  and  to  be  renewed  by  sep- 
tennial elections.  The  members  of  the  councils  were  nomi- 
nated by  the  governor  for  life,  and  a  power  was  at  the  same 
time  reserved  to  the  Crown  of  annexing  to  certain  honours 
an  hereditary  right  of  sitting  in  the  council.  The  Catholic 
minority  had  already  obtained  a  full  title  to  their  old  Church 
lands,  but  it  was  provided  in  the  Bill  that,  instead  of  tithes,  a 
»  iWZ.  intt.  xxviii.  462-479.  •  14  Geo.  IH,  c,  83. 
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serentih  portitm  of  all  the  newly  allotted  lands  should  be 
assigned  to  the  Protestant  c\ergy,  as  an  endowment.  In  eases 
of  judicial  Appeal,  the  judgment  <^  the  "Prnj  Gooncdl  was  no  ' 
longer  to  be  final.  There  was  to  be  a  still  fortlier  appeal  to  the 
Honse  <^  Lords.  The  poasibtlity  of  dispates  like  thoee  which 
had  produced  the  sererance  of  the  other  American  colonies  from 
Engloud  was  carefbllf  guarded  against.  It  was  distinctly  pro- 
vided that  the  British  Parliament  conld  impose  no  taxes  oo 
Canada,  except  those  that  were  necessary  for  the  regulatian  of 
trade  and  commerce,  and  that  eren  those  must  be  levied  and 
disposed  of  excIamTely  by  the  Canadian  Le^islatiue. 

A  great  part  ot  the  debate  on  the  Qnebeo  Bill  was  ezoeecU 
ingly  discursire  and  disorderly.  The  French  Bevolntion  now 
coloured  every  discussion,  and  a  paaaing  sarcasm  of  Fox  tamed 
it  for  a  time  almost  wholly  in  that  direction.  Fox  accused  the 
Government  of  endeavouring  to  call  into  existcooe  in  &b  New 
World  the  blue  and  red  ribanda  which  had  so  lost  their  Institt 
in  the  Old  World,  the  titles  of  honour  and  the  spurit  of  chivalry, 
whose  extinction  in  the  neighbouring  country  had  been  to 
greatly  deplored.     Burke  retorted  by  accusing  Fox  ci  e 
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to  the  division  of  the  provinces,  to  the  septennial  elections, 
to  the  small  number  of  members  in  the  Legislature,  to  the 
regulation  of  appeals,  to  the  amount  of  land  which  was  allotted 
to  the  clergy;  but  the  part  against  which  his  most  serious 
arguments  were  urged  was  the  composition  of  the  councils,  or 
upper  chambers.  He  argued,  with  great  force,  that  it  was  an 
act  of  folly  to  attempt  to  create  hereditary  aristocracy  in  a 
new  country,  and  he  recommended  the  example  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  the  councils  were  elective.  At  the  same  time 
he  strenuously  disclaimed  the  levelling  principles  that  were 
ascribed  to  him.  The  modem  democratic  creed  that  no  spe- 
cial weight  should  be  given  in  the  elective  system  either  to 
property  or  to  intelligence ;  that  property  can  be  permanently 
secure  where  the  poor  have  an  unchecked  and  unlimited  power 
of  taxing  the  rich ;  that  a  great,  highly  complex,  and  hetero- 
geneous empire  can  be  maintained,  and  safely  and  wisely 
administered,  where  vast  majorities  of  the  most  ignorant  classes 
of  the  community  are  the  ultimate  source  of  all  political  power 
and  control,  finds  no  countenance  in  the  speeches  of  Fox.  His 
language  on  this  subject  is  clear  and  decisive,  and  it  marks  out 
the  true  principles  of  the  Whig  party. 

*  It  was  always,'  he  said,  '  his  wish  rather  to  give  the  Crown 
less  power  and  the  people  more,  where  it  could  be  done  with 
safety; '  and  '  he  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  Constitution  of 
this  country  was  more  liable  to  be  ruined  by  an  increase  of  the 
power  of  the  Crown  than  by  an  increase  of  the  power  of  the 
people.'  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  laid  it  down  *  as  a  principle 
never  to  be  departed  from,  that  every  part  of  the  British 
dominion  ought  to  possess  a  government,  in  the  constitution  of 
which,  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy  were  mutually 
blended  and  united ;  nor  could  any  government  be  a  fit  one  for 
British  subjects  to  live  under  which  did  not  contain  its  due 
weight  of  aristocracy,  as  this  is  the  proper  poise  of  the  Constitu- 
tion— the  balance  that  equalised  and  meliorated  the  powers  of 
the  two  other  extreme  branches,  and  gave  stability  and  firmness 
to  the  whole.'  '  Aristocracy,'  he  continued,  *  in  its  true  sense, 
is  an  indispensably  necessary  part  of  a  mixed  government 
under  a  free  Constitution,  and  it  ought  to  be  made  as  essential  a 
part  of  the  Canadian  Constitution  as  either  the  monarchical  or. 
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the  popular  branch.  But  aristocracy,  in  its  true  meaning, 
docB  not  rest  solely,  or  even  mainly,  upon  birth.  In  England 
tbe  House  of  Iiords  formed  the  aristocracy,  and  it  con- 
sisted partly  of  ancient  families,  and  partly  of  peers  newly 
created  on  account  of  their  extended  landed  property.  That 
prejudice  for  ancient  families,  and  that  sort  of  pride  which 
belonged  to  a  nobility,  were  right  to  be  encouraged  in  a  country 
like  this ;  otherwise  one  great  incentive  to  virtue  would  be 
abolished,  and  the  national  dignity  as  well  as  its  domestic 
interests  would  be  diminished  and  weakened.'  'The  British 
House  of  Lords  stands  on  the  hereditary,  known,  and  acknow- 
ledged respect  of  the  country  for  particular  institntiona.'  It 
would  be  folly  to  abolish  it,  and  exceedingly  unwise  to  mingle 
the  hereditary  peers  with  life  peers,  as  such  a  measure  would 
enable  the  Crown  '  to  overwhelm  the  hereditary  peerage,  and 
thus  destroy  the  constitutional  control  of  the  aristocracy,  in  case 
they  attempted  to  resist  it.'  *  It  was  impossible,  however,  to 
put  an  infant  Constitution  on  the  same  footing '  as  the  House  of 
Lords.  Hereditary  dignities  whidi  in  an  old  country  would 
command  universal  respect,  in  the  colonies  would  be  ridiculous; 
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real  aristocracy,  chosen  by  persons  of  property  from  among 
persons  of  the  highest  property,  and  who  would  thence  neces- 
sarily possess  that  weight,  influence,  and  independence  from 
which  alone  could  be  derived  a  power  of  guarding  against  any 
innovation  that  might  be  made,  either  by  the  people  on  the  one 
pert,  or  the  Crown  on  the  otter.'  *  A  true  aristocracy,'  he  con- 
cluded with  great  emphasis,  ^gave  a  country  that  sort  of  energy, 
that  sort  of  spirit,  and  that  sort  of  enterprise  which  always 
made  a  country  great  and  happy/  ^ 

This  very  remarkable  speech  was  intended  by  Fox  as  an 
answer  to  those  who  accused  him  of  being  a  mere  demagogue, 
or  republican,  and  if  it  had  represented  the  general  tenor  of 
his  speeches  it  would  be  difficult  to  understand  how  such  an 
impression  could  have  prevailed.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that 
his  vehemence  and  indiscretion  often  betrayed  him  into  expres- 
sions in  advance  of  his  real  and  deliberate  opinions,  and  he  had 
strangely  little  of  that  tact  in  observing  times  and  seasons 
which  is  essential  to  a  successful  statesman.  As  Burke  happily 
said,  a  very  moderate  speech  on  the  merits  of  Protestantism  and 
the  demerits  of  popery  might  be  dangerous  and  incendiary  if 
it  had  been  delivered  when  the  Gordon  riots  were  at  their 
height.  Fox  was  perpetually  expressing  his  gratification  at  the 
French  Bevolution  at  a  time  when  English  public  opinion 
was  not  only  horrified  by  its  atrocities,  but  also  panic-stricken 
by  the  dangers  to  Church  and  State  which  might  ensue  from  its 
example ;  and  he  was  perpetually  dilating  on  the  necessity  of 
reform,  and  on  the  danger  of  the  excessive  power  of  the  Crown, 
when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  great  mass  of  the  English  people, 
all  the  pressing  dangers  were  from  the  opposite  quarter.  Hi> 
private  letters  show  that  he  was  far  from  insensible  to  the 
horrors  that  were  being  perpetrated  in  France,  but,  through  his 
indignation  at  what  he  deemed  opposite  exaggerations,  he  gave 
no  adequate  expression  to  his  feeling.  The  founding  of  the 
*  Friends  of  the  People,'  and  Grey's  most  unfortunate  campaign 
in  favour  of  reform,  were  contrary  to  the  judgment  of  Fox, 
though  he  confessed  that  he  had  not  the  resolution  to  discourage 
them.  In  his  own  real  opinions  on  constitutional  questions 
there  was  little  that  was  exaggerated,  and  they  often  showed  a 

>  Pari  Hue.  xzix.  4ia-42l,  426. 
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singularly  Bonnd  politioal  judgment.  Fnr  penoiu  irill  bow 
dispute  the  justice  of  bia  opinioa  that  it  wm  inexpedimt  to 
introduce  hereditarjr  aristocracy  into  a  oonntiy  which  had  none 
of  the  materials,  txaditiona,  or  sentimenta  oot  of  whidi  tma 
aristocracies  are  formed ;  and  although  the  power  of  cnating 
hereditary  hononra  in  Canada  was  reeenTed  to  the  Crown,  it  wm 
never  ezercieed.  The  division  of  French  and  English  Canada 
may  have  been  the  best  expedient  nnder  tiie  cinnunBtanoei, 
but  it  ultimately  led  to  grave  disafieotion  and  disaensitm ;  and 
the  union  of  1840,  which  pat  an  end  to  it,  proved  periiape  the 
most  successful  measure  in  Canadian  history.  In  deferenoo  to 
the  wish  of  Fox,  Pitt  consented  to  incresae  the  number  of 
memberB  in  the  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada,  and  to  abolish  tlM* 
appeal  from  Canadian  law  courts  to  the  Privy  Council,  but 
with  these  exceptions  the  original  scheme  of  the  Qnebao 
Government  Bill  was  carried  without  alteration,'  and  it 
governed  Canada  till  the  rebellion  of  1837  and  1838  led  to  the 
revised  Constitution  of  1840. 

There  is  one  characteristic  of  the  Quebec  Government  Act 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  adverted  to  in  debate,  but 
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been  fully  satisfied.  It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  degree  in 
which  the  British  Empire  would  have  been  strengthened  if  each 
of  its  more  important  parts  could  have  been  persuaded  to 
maintain  a  permanent  force  sufficient  to  secure  it  from  the 
danger  of  a  sudden  attack,  and  perhaps,  in  times  of  extreme 
need  and  difficulty,  to  give  some  small  help  to  the  parent  State. 
Manifold  and  inestimable  as  are  the  advantages  which  England 
derives  from  her  scattered  possessions  in  time  of  peace,  no 
smous  statesman  can  fail  to  perceive  how  many  vulnerable 
points  those  possessions  present  in  time  of  war ;  how  grave  may 
be  the  dangers  resulting  from  the  dispersion  of  the  national  forces 
which  is  necessary  for  their  defence ;  how  greatly  they  increase 
the  temptations,  pretexts,  and  probabilities  of  war ;  how  easily 
an  attack  upon  them,  without  any  attempt  at  annexation  or 
occupation,  might  lead  to  the  disruption  of  the  empire.  The 
attachment  of  the  liiost  loyal  colonists  to  the  mother  country 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  dangerously  strained  if  they  found  their 
coasts  invaded  and  their  towns  bombarded  on  account  of  an 
Imperial  policy  in  which  they  had  no  voice  or  interest ;  while 
the  cost,  difficulties,  and  dangers  of  colonial  defence  form  the 
most  plausible  argument  of  those  who  have  sought  to  alienate 
England  from  the  Greater  Britain  beyond  the  seas.  Before  the 
American  Revolution,  it  seemed  by  no  means  impossible  that 
by  tact  and  patience  a  system  of  colonial  defence  mi^t  have 
been  established  which,  without  imposing  a  serious  burden  on 
the  English  colonies,  would  have  rendered  them  practically 
secure  against  attack.  But  the  unfortunate  conduct  and  issue 
of  the  American  dispute  made  such  an  attempt  impossible, 
and  the  policy  of  Grenville  was  abandoned.  At  last,  however, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  an  attempt 
has  been  made  in  another  form  to  realise  it  in  part.  England 
still  undertakes  the  full  naval  defence  of  her  colonies,  but  she 
has  withdrawn  from  them  all,  or  nearly  all,  their  Imperial 
garrisons,  and  they  in  their  turn  have  established  large 
militia  and  volunteer  forces  which  are  intended  at  once  to 
secure  them  from  the  possibility  of  successful  attack,  and  to 
relieve  the  mother  country  from  the  burden  of  their  military 
defence.  Still  later  unequivocal  signs  appeared  that  those 
intelligent,  patriotic,  and  vigorous  conmiunitiea  which  have 
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grown  up  under  the  sbadow  of  the  Britieh  role  were  not  indif- 
ferent to  their  position  as  members  of  a  great  historic  empire 
and  were  fully  prepared  to  take  their  part  in  ita  defence.  Dis- 
positions of  this  kind  hare  of  late  years  shown  themselres 
in  Bome  of  the  Colonial  Legislatures  which  form,  in  an  age 
of  much  political  discouragement  and  scepticism,  the  most 
anspicious  omen  for  the  fnti )f  '"--  empire. 

I  have  now  enumen  ncipal  measures  of  internal 

policy  which  were  carri  years  we  are  considering  ; 

but  perhaps  the  most  %  the  work  of  Pitt  was  that 

complete   restoration   i  tion   of    English   finance 

which  we  have  already  in  -red.     The  fears  of  bank- 

ruptcy which  had  pressed  so  upon  English  statesmen 

in  the  closing  years  of  the  American  War  had  been  completely 
dispelled,  and  at  a  time  when  France  w&e  plunged  in  liop»- 
lesB  financial  embarrassments  the  English  finances  were  steadily 
flourishing  and  improving.  In  his  Budget  speech  of  1790, 
Pitt  was  able  to  state  that  since  1786  only  l,000,000i.  had 
been  raised  in  the  form  of  loan,  and  that,  in  spite  of  very 
considerable  extraordinary  expenses  beyond  those  of  a  peace 
establishment,  5,184,000f.  of  the  3  per  cent,  loan  had  been 
discharged  since  1785,  and  annuities  amounting  to  200,0001. 
had  &llen  in.  '  The  country,'  he  said,  '  at  this  moment  is  in  a 
situation  of  prosperity  far  greater  than  in  the  most  flourishing 
period  before  the  last  war.' 

England  was  so  far  from  mined  by  the  loss  of  America  that 
the  export  of  British  manufactured  goods  in  the  last  year 
exceeded  by  more  than  3,000,000^.  the  average  of  the  six 
prosperous  years  which  immediately  preceded  the  American 
War,  while  the  imports  into  British  harbours  were  larger  than 
in  any  previous  year,  and  the  number  of  ships  and  sailors  had 
proportionately  increased.'  The  taxation  was  no  doubt  very 
heavy.  Nearly  1 6,000, 000(.  had  been  raised  during  each  of  the 
last  three  years,'  but  the  wealth  of  the  country  was  fully  able  to 
bear  it,  and  in  nearly  all  its  branches  the  revenue  showed  a 
tendency  to  increase.  In  the  preceding  year  the  shop  tax, 
which  had  proved  exceeding  unpopular,  was  repealed,  and  some 
odier  taxes  were  imposed  to  replace  it,  among  others  a  tax  on 
'  Jbrl  Silt.  xxviiL  69^700.  '  IbW.  698. 
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newspapers  and  advertisements.  Tobacco,  which  had  become 
the  great  article  for  smuggling,  had  been  transferred  from  the 
Customs  to  the  Excise.  It  was  computed  that  the  revenue 
would  gain  no  less  than  300,0002.. a  year  by  this  change,  and 
several  other  measures  had  been  taken  to  annihilate  smuggling. 
The  budget  of  1791  was  in  one  respect  less  favourable,  for 
the  danger  of  a  war  with  Spain  had  rendered  necessary  large 
and  rapid  armaments,  and  an  additional  and  exceptional  ex- 
penditure of  more  than  2,800,0002.  had  been  incurred.  But 
in  spite  of  this  expense  Pitt  was  able  to  assert  that  the  credit 
of  the  country  had  never  stood  higher,  and,  unlike  most  of  his 
predecessors,  he  determined  to  discharge  the  new  debt  by  taxa- 
tion, spread  over  four  years.^  The  anticipations  respecting  the 
produce  of  these  new  taxes  were  amply  verified,  and  the  long 
and  splendid  speech  with  which  he  introduced  his  budget  in 
February  1792  glowed  with  the  richest  colours  of  hope  and 
exultation.  It  was  indeed  a  magnificent  picture  of  the  growing 
prosperity  of  England ;  a  noble  monument  of  his  own  skill, 
both  in  financial  statement  and  financial  legislation;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  a  mournful  illustration  of  the  fallacy  and 
imperfection  that  mingle  with  all  human  predictions.  The 
total  revenue  of  the  country,  he  said,  from  January  5,  1791, 
to  January  5, 1 792,  was  16,730,0002.,  irrespectively  of  the  newly 
imposed  temporary  taxes ;  that  of  the  preceding  year  had  been 
16,418,0002.,  and  the  average  of  the  last  four  years  had  been 
16,212,0002.  Looking  back  to  a  longer  period  and  comparing 
the  condition  of  the  country  with  that  of  1783,  the  first  year  of 
peace  after  the  American  War,  the  revenue  had  increased  to  the 
extent  of  little  less  than  4,000,0002.  Of  this,  rather  more  than 
1,000,0002.  was  due  to  the  additional  taxes  which  he  had  im- 
posed; 1,000,0002.  had  been  gained  in  those  articles  in  which 
special  and  separate  regulations  had  been  made  for  the  preven- 
tion of  smuggling  and  other  fi^ud ;  the  remainder  was  difiused 

'  Pari.    Hist,  zzviii.   1005-1009.  tbrongh  the  conntiy  with  an  nnez- 

In  a  letter  to  Sir  R.  Keith,  dated  ampled  eneigy  and  activity  both  in 

Feb.  9,  1791,  Lord  Auckland  wrote:  agricoltnre  and  nanufactares.  .   .   • 

'  Notwithstanding    the    interruption  The  measures  for  payine  the  late  ez- 

arising  from  the   Spanish  business,  penses  are  executing  without  trouble 

the  nett  revenue  of  1790  was  sixteen  or  any   i^parent   sensation    in  the 

millions,  being  near  400,0002.  more  country.'— Smyth's  Mems,  qf  Sir  JL 

than  ever  was  known ;    and  a  de-  Keitk^  ii.  877. 
giee  of  opulence  is  now  circulating 
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over  articles  of  general  consumption,  and  waa  the  consequence 
and  the  proof  of  the  rapidly  increasing  prosperity  of  the  conntiy. 
He  showed  that  the  imports  which  in  1782,  the  last  year  of 
the  war,  amounted  to  9,71'l,000i.,  had  increased  in  every  mc- 
ceeding  year,  and  amounted  in  1790  to  19,130,000i.  The 
total  of  the  exports  in  1782  was  12,239,000J.  After  the 
Peace,  it  rose,  in  1783,  to  14,741,000;,  and  in  the  year  1790  it 
was  20,120,000!.  The  last  additional  duty,  inclnded  in  the  Post 
Office  Revenue,  had  heen  imposed  in  1784.  In  1785,  the  Poat 
Office  yielded  238,000i.  Last  year  it  produced  338,000Z.  In 
the  mean  time,  a  progress  Tuipr6ce.dented  in  any  former  period 
had  been  made  in  diminishing  the  National  Debt,  and  he  calcu- 
lated that  in  fifteen  years  the  period  contemplated  in  the  Act  of 
1786  would  have  arriTed,  when  the  Sinking  Fund  would  amount 
to  4,000,000?.  a  year,  and  when  its  further  disposition  would 
have  to  be  determined  by  fresh  legislation.  He  announced  that 
he  had  now  a  surplus  of  rather  more  than  400,0002.  to  dispose 
of;  and  he  proposed  to  apply  it  in  equal  proportions  to  the 
diminution  of  taxes  and  the  reduction  of  debt,  selecting  for 
special  diminution  those  taxes  which  weighed  upon  the  poorer 
classes.  The  reduction  of  the  debt,  he  still  maintained,  shonld 
be  the  cardinal  object  of  financial  policy ;  and  not  content  with 
the  very  considerable  steps  which  had  been  already  taken,  he 
now  announced  his  intention  to  introduce  a  prospective  law 
intended  to  provide  a  permanent  remedy  against  the  danger  of 
future  accumulations  of  debt,  by  enacting  that  every  additional 
loan  should  be  accompanied  by  a  separate  sinking  fund,  suffi- 
cient to  pay  it  oS  in  a  defined  number  of  years,  and  appropriated 
exclusively  to  that  purpose. 

He  concluded  his  speech  in  a  strain  of  justifiable  exultation, 
'  The  present  prosperity  of  England,'  he  said, '  was  unexampled.' 
'  The  season  of  our  severe  trial  is  at  an  end,  and  we  are  at 
length  relieved  not  only  from  the  dejection  and  gloom  which  a 
few  years  since  hung  over  the  country,  but  from  the  doubt  and 
uncertainty  which,  even  for  a  considerable  time  after  oar  pro- 
spects had  begun  to  brighten,  still  mingled  with  the  hopes  and 
expectations  of  the  public.  .  .  .  As  fer  as  there  can  be  any 
reliance  on  human  speculations,  we  have  the  best  ground  from 
the  experience  of  the  past  to  look  with  satisfaction   to   the 
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present  and  with  confidence  to  the  futnre/  Much  of  this 
prosperity,  he  said,  was  dae  to  causes  which  lay  beyond  the 
sphere  of  political  acts ;  to  the  spontaneous  enterprise  and  in- 
dustry of  the  country,  and  to  the  normal  increase  of  capital ; 
but  much  also  must  be  ascribed  to  the  commercial  treaty  with 
France,  and  to  the  wise  adjustment  of  the  whole  system  ol 
customs  and  taxation  on  principles  which  had  never  before  been 
80  well  understood  or  so  skilfully  elucidated.  '  The  great  work 
of  Adam  Smith,'  said  Pitt,  '  will,  I  believe,  furnish  the  best 
solution  to  every  question  connected  with  the  history  of  com- 
merce and  with  the  systems  of  political  economy.'  But  above 
these  immediate  causes  of  industrial  prosperity  lay  others  which 
were  still  more  important.  Sound  politics  are  the  essential  con- 
dition of  permanent  material  prosperity.  The  security  and  pro- 
sperity of  England ;  the  solidity  of  credit ;  the  rapid  increase  of 
capital ;  the  rapid  expansion  of  industry,  are  all  '  necessarily 
connected  with  the  duration  of  peace,  the  continuation  of  which 
on  a  secure  and  permanent  footing  must  ever  be  the  first  object 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  this  country,'  and  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  constitution  in  which  liberty  and  law  are  indissolubly 
united  ;  which  ^  practically  secures  the  tranquillity  and  welfare 
both  of  individuals  and  of  the  public,  and  provides,  beyond  any 
other  frame  of  government  which  has  ever  existed,  for  the  real 
and  useful  ends  which  form  at  once  the  only  true  foundation 
and  only  rational  object  of  all  political  societies.'  ^ 

No  one  can  read  this  speech  without  perceiving  that  it  was 
the  speech  of  a  man  who  was  pre-eminently  marked  out,  both 
by  his  wishes  and  by  his  talents,  to  be  a  great  peace  minister. 
Pitt  had,  however,  learnt  too  much  from  his  father  to  suffer 
an  exclusive  attention  to  financial  considerations  to  make  him 
indifferent  either  to  the  security  or  to  the  dignity  of  England. 
One  of  the  most  serious  dangers  of  modem  popular  politics  is 
that  gambling  spirit  which,  in  order  to  lower  estimates  and 
reduce  taxation,  leaves  the  country  unprotected,  trusting  that 
the  chapter  of  accidents  will  save  it  from  attack.  The  reduction 
of  taxes  is  at  once  felt  and  produces  an  immediate  reputation, 
while  expenditure  which  is  intended  to  guard  against  remote, 
contingent,  and  unseen  dangers  seldom  brings  any  credit  to  a 

>  Pari.  Hist.  zzix.  816-838. 
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statesman.  It  is  very  [wssible  for  an  English  minister  to  go  on 
year  by  year  so  starving  the  military  and  naval  estimates  as 
to  leave  the  country  permanently  exposed  to  invasioHj  without 
exciting  any  general  popular  apprehension.  The  warnings  of  a 
few  competent  specialists  are  easily  drowned;  each  snccesaive 
redaction  of  taxation  prodocesincreasedpopnlarity,  andif,  owing 
to  the  coarse  of  politics,  an  im  '  does  not  take  place,  writers 
are  snre  to  arise  who  [  it  the  event  has  justified 

the  wisdom  of  the  statJ       in.  'o       be  as  reasonable  to  argue 

that,  because  a  house        >a  not  a  to  have  been  burnt,  the 

owner  had  shown  wisdon  ce  in  refusing  to  insure  it. 

Among  the  many  aol        bB  af  the  ministry  of  Lord 

Palmerston,  none  is  more  deserving  of  admiration  than  the 
consistency  and  resolution  with  which  lie  maintained  the  prin- 
ciple that  it  is  the  first  duty  of  an  English  minis6er  to  provide 
at  all  costs  that  his  conntry  shall  be  practically  secure  from  the 
possibility  of  a  successful  invasion,  and  shall  not  be  found  in  a 
condition  of  impotence  if  unforeseen  danger  should  suddenly 
arise.  Pitt  was  of  the  same  school,  and  he  never  allowed  the 
armaments  of  the  country  to  sink  into  neglect.  He  was  much 
impressed  with  the  fact  that,  in  1761  and  1762,  Martinique, 
with  a  garrison  of  only  800  men,  had  held  out  by  means  of  its 
fortifications  for  a  whole  year  against  a  large  English  army,  and 
that  in  the  last  war  Dominica  had  been  taken  by  the  French 
merely  because  the  English  soldiers  had  no  fort  to  retire  to  till 
the  fleet  could  afford  them  relief.  He  accordingly  carried  in 
1789  an  important  scheme  for  extending  the  fortifications  of 
the  West  Indies ;  he  at  the  same  time  strengthened  the  naval 
forces  both  in  the  East  Indies  and  in  the  Mediterranean ;  and 
when,  two  years  later,  serious  complications  had  arisen  with 
Spain',  it  was  the  promptness  and  efficiency  of  the  Briti.sh  naval 
force  that  chiefiy  averted  the  danger. 

The  dispute  was  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  had  led  to 
the  Spanish  War  under  Walpole,  Some  English  merchants  had 
begun  to  seek  for  the  Chinese  market  furs  and  ginseng,  a 
regetable  largely  emplf^ed  for  medicinal  purposes  in  China, 
along  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  and  had  planted  an 
EngUab  trtuHttg  settlement  at  Kootka  Sound,  on  Vancouver's 
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Islaiid,  near  the  coast  of  Califomia.  It  was  a  coantrj  which 
had  been  discovered  by  Magellan,  and  first  seriously  explored 
by  Captain  Cook,  and  it  had  hitherto  been  entirely  unoccupied 
by  Europeans.  The  Spaniards  had  never  penetrated  to  it,  but 
by  virtue  of  a  bull  of  Alexander  VI.  they  claimed  a  sovereignty 
over  all  lands  comprised  between  Cape  Horn  and  the  60th 
degree  of  north  latitude — in  other  words,  the  entire  western 
coast  both  of  South  and  North  America,  and  when  after  a 
considerable  interval  they  discovered  the  existence  of  a  British 
settlement  in  these  distant  parts,  they  determined  to  suppress 
it.  Two  Spanish  ships  of  war  accordingly  hastened  to  Nootka 
Sound,  took  possession  of  the  British  settlement,  hauled  down 
the  British  flag,  replaced  it  by  the  flag  of  Spain,  captured  four 
English  vessels,  and  treated  their  crews  with  extreme  harshness 
and  indignity. 

These  events  took  place  in  the  April  of  1789.  A  few 
months  later,  accounts,  at  first  dim  and  confused,  but  afterwards 
more  complete,  arrived  in  Europe,  and  it  soon  appeared  likely 
that  the  affair  would  assume  a  most  formidable  character. 
Complaints  were  made  on  both  sides.  The  Spanish  ambassador 
in  London  was  instructed  to  desire  that  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  should  no  longer  be  allowed  to  trade,  settle,  or  fish  on 
the  western  coast  of  America,  while  the  English  denied  the 
rights  of  Spain  to  this  unoccupied  coast,  and  demanded  a 
restitution  of  the  captured  vessels,  with  their  properties  and 
crews,  an  indemnification  for  the  losses  they  had  suffered,  and 
a  reparation  to  his  Majesty  for  the  insult  that  had  been  offered 
to  the  British  fiag.  The  money  value  of  the  Nootka  Sound 
trade  and  settlement  was  very  small,  and  certainly  not  sufficient 
to  compensate  for  a  week  of  war ;  but  a  question  of  honour  and 
a  question  of  future  right  of  settlement  had  been  raised,  which 
could  not  be  sufiered  to  drop.  The  Spaniards  answered  the 
remonstrances  of  England  by  stating  that  the  English  vessels 
had  been  already  released  and  their  offence  condoned  on  the 
ground  of  their  ignorance  of  the  rights  of  Spain,  but  they 
would  give  no  satisfaction  or  indemnification ;  they  asserted  in 
the  strongest  terms  their  exclusive  sovereignty  over  the  whole 
of  the  western  coast  of  America,  and  they  rapidly  collected 
and  equipped  a  great  fleet.    Pitt  promptly  replied  by  a  general 
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impresBment  of  sailors,  and  by  a.  message  to  Parliament  asking 
for  asaJBtanca  to  defend  the  hononr  and  interests  of  the  country. 
A  vote  of  credit  for  a  million  was  at  once  passed ;  the  fleet  was  pat 
QpOQ  a  war  footing ;  eacli  party  began  to  seek  for  alliances ;  and 
it  seemed  possible  that  this  petty  dispute  would  lead  to  a  general 
conflagration.  Holland  and  Prussia  were  appealed  to  by  England, 
in  conformity  with  the  lat«  treaty  of  alliance.  Spain,  on  the  other 
hand,  negotiated  with  Russia,  which  was  now  on  bad  terms  with 
jSngland ;  but  she  especially  relied  on  the  assistance  of  Franco, 
which  was  bound  to  her  by  the  treaty  of  1 762,  The  Revolution 
was  now  rnnning  its  course  in  that  country,  and  the  direction  o£ 
its  policy  was  very  doubtful.  Jlontmorin,  tie  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  appears  to  have  inclined  to  war,  and  a  considerable 
party  hoped  that  it  would  give  a  new  turn  to  the  popular 
passions  which  Lad  become  so  formidable  at  home.  Montmorin, 
in  obedience  to  the  treaty  of  alliance,  prepared  a  French  fleet,  . 
but  he  held  an  ambignons  and  undecided  language,  and  oSered 
or  sn^^ested  a  French  mediation.  Lafayette,  whose  influence 
was  at  this  time  very  great,  and  who  detested  England,  was  a 
strong  partisan  of  war,  but  the  Jacobin  opposition  vehemently 
repudiated  it.  Kothing,  they  maintained,  could  be  now  more 
dangerous  to  the  Revolution,  nothing  would  be  more  likely  to 
save  the  monarchy,  than  a  foreign  war.  D'AiguiUon,  Robes- 
pierre, Lamotte,  and  above  all  Bamave,  denounced  the  polity 
which,  in  order  to  stifle  the  Revolution,  was  about  to  plunge 
France  into  bankruptcy,  and  invoke  the  spirit  of  conquer 
in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  they  desired  to 
take  the  power  of  declaring  war  from  the  King.  Mirabeau  on 
other  grounds  was  opposed  to  war,  and  it  was  finally  t^reed 
that  peace  and  war  should  for  the  future  be  voted  by  the 
Chamber,  though  only  on  the  proposal  and  with  the  sanction  of 
the  King.' 

This  decision  made  it  certain  that  Franco  would  not  assist 
Spain  in  the  war,  and  the  latter  country  therefore  found  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  recede.  A  skilful  negotiator,  named 
Fitzherbert,  hod  been  sent  to  Madrid,  and,  after  some  hesita- 
tion, a  convention  was  drawn  up  and  signed  in  October  1790, 
wMd  substantially  satisfied  tJie  English  demands.  It  was 
'  Bee  Sjbel,  Hid.  de  VEuTOi>t,\..v;',-\%Z. 
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agreed  that  Spain  should  restore  the  buildings  and  tract  of  land 
taken  from  British  subjects  on  Nootka  Sound  and  make  repara- 
tion for  all  subsequent  acts  of  violence ;  and  the  right  of  navi- 
gating and  fishing  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  making  commercial 
settlements  on  its  coasts,  was  secured  to  both  nations  under  the 
following  restrictions.  British  vessels  were  forbidden  to  approach 
within  ten  sea  leagues  of  any  part  of  the  coast  actually  occupied 
by  the  Spaniards.  The  Spaniards  and  British  subjects  were  to 
have  equal  and  unrestricted  liberty  to  trade  in  all  parts  of  the 
north-west  of  America  and  of  the  adjacent  islands  situated  to  the 
north  of  the  settlements  already  occupied  by  Spain ;  but  neither 
were  to  form  any  settlement  on  the  east  or  west  coasts  of  South 
America  southward  of  the  Spanish  settlements.  The  success  of 
this  negotiation  added  greatly  to  the  reputation  of  Pitt  and 
to  the  prestige  of  England  in  Europe,  though  the  cost  of  the 
episode,  amountiifg,  as  we  have  seen,  to  nearly  three  millions, 
remained  to  be  provided  for  in  the  Budget  of  1791. 

In  other  quarters  the  aspect  of  afiairs  outside  England  was 
menacing  and  disquieting.  In  September  1786  Lord  Comwallis 
had  taken  possession  of  power  as  Governor-General  of  India. 
His  administration  is  memorable  in  Indian  history  for  many 
important  internal  reforms,  and  especially  for  a  settlement  of 
land  ownership  and  land  taxation,  which  has  been  a  fertile 
source  of  controversy  to  our  own  day.  It  is  also  memorable  for 
one  of  the  most  formidable  native  wars  in  which  England  has 
ever  been  engaged.  We  have  seen,  in  a  former  volume,  the  long, 
desperate,  and  doubtful  conflict  which  Hyder  Ali,  the  Sultan 
of  Mysore,  had  waged  against  the  power  of  England,  and  we 
have  seen  also  that  after  his  death  it  was  continued  for  a  year 
by  his  son  Tippoo  Sahib,  with  such  indecisive  results  that  the 
Peace  of  Mangalore,  which  terminated  it  in  1784,  left  both  of 
the  contending  parties  the  whole  territory  they  had  possessed 
before  the  war  began.  In  1790,  an  attack  which  Tippoo  Sahib 
had  made  some  months  before,  upon  the  Rajah  of  Travancore, 
who  was  allied  with  the  English,  again  brought  the  old  anta- 
gonists into  the  field.  The  English  were  assisted  by  power- 
ful native  alliances,  but  the  war  was  conducted  by  Tippoo  with 
extraordinary  courage  and  ability,  and  it  was  marked  by  several 
vicissitudes.      At  first  the  English  carried  everything  before 
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them,  bnt  they  encountered  a  serious  reverse  at  a  place  called 
SattimuDgnl,  and  several  well-fought  conflicts  in  the  latter  part 
of  1790  left  the  fortunea  of  the  war  still  divided  and  ambiguous, 
Tippoo  Sahib  brought  armies  of  mors  than  forty  thousand  men 
into  the  field,  and  be  showed  no  inconsiderable  skill  in  strategy. 
Comwallis  commanded  the  English  in  person  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  war,  and  after  several  bloody  and  obstinate  battles, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  describe,  he  succeeded,  in 
March  1792,  in  bringing  it  to  a  complete  and  glorious  termina- 
tion. Seringapatam,  the  capital  of  Mysore,  was  invested  and 
reduced  to  extremities,  and  Tippoo  Sahib  was  obliged  to  sign  a 
peace,  surrendering  half  hla  dominions  to  the  allies,  paying  a 
Bum  of  more  than  four  millions  sterling  in  compensation  for  the 
vnr,  releasing  all  his  prisoners  of  war,  and  giving  up  two  of  hia 
l^ree  sons  as  hostages  to  the  English. 

In  Europe,  foreign  politics  had  long  been  obscured  and 
troubled  by  the  ambition  of  Catherine  II.  This  extraordinary 
woman,  the  daughter  of  a  poor  Prussian  prince,  had  obtained, 
by  the  deposition  and  murder  of  her  husband  in  1762,  a  wider 
and  more  perfect  range  of  absolute  authority  than  any  other 
European  sovereign,  and,  in  spite  of  a  levity  and  a  caprice  which 
were  the  despair  of  foreign  statesmen  and  diplomatists,  and 
which  often  induced  them  greatly  to  underrate  her  capacities,' 
her  reign  was  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  successful  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  Assimilating  with  extraordinary  rapidity 
the  noblest  political  ideas  of  the  most  advanced  thinkers  of  her 
time,  thoroughly  conversant  with  their  writings  in  a  country 
where  serious  study  was  almost  unknown,*  enlightened,  tolerant 
and  generous,  good-natured  and  forgiving  almost  to  a  fault,  a 
warm  and  steady  friend,  delighting  in  the  happiness  of  those 
who  were  immediately  about  her,*  perfectly  free  from  all  kinds 
of  superstition,  and  perfectly  undazzled  by  the  unrealities  and 

'  See,   e.g.,    the    corioos    letters  incapable  of  pursuing  nny  one  line  of 

of  Sir  J.  Harris  in  the  Malrneibvry  policj  by  Byatem,  or  through  a  sober 

Corrajmndenee.      That     very     able  and    unimpassioned     calculation    of 

diplomatiat,    while      aclmowledging  interests. 

that  Catherine  was  a  woman  of  great  ■  gee  the  very  emphatic  remarks 

talents,   great   conrage,   and   some-  of  that  most  competent  ja<]ge,  the 

times  of  gr«at  reaolutioti.  evidently  Princess  Dasohkaw.— ^cmiiir*  of  the 

believed  that  her  gnocesaea  were  in  a  Prineen   Datekhan  (edited  by  Uia, 

laiga  metuaro  those  of  a  fortnnat«  Bradford),  1.  13. 
gambler,  and   (bat  «be   was   whoUj  •  Uucl^  Vi^ht   hu    beoa   thrown 
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conyentionalities  of  her  position, — she  retained,  amid  all  the 
excesses  of  an  abandoned  and  shameless  life,  a  strange  power  of 
wisely  measuring  and  employing  the  capacities  of  men,  and 
of  pursuing,  with  rare  political  judgment  and  indomitable  re- 
solution, certain  great  lines  of  policy.  In  a  few  years  she 
made  the  dreams  of  Peter  the  Great  all  but  a  reality.  The  in- 
ternal administration  of  Bussia  in  nearly  all  its  branches  was 
reformed.  A  new  code  of  legislation  was  established ;  torture 
was  abolished ;  religious  toleration  was  extended ;  hospitals  and 
other  institutions  of  benevolence  were  extensively  founded ; 
measures  were  taken  to  encourage  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
improve  agriculture;  the  army  and  navy  were  reorganised; 
an  attempt  was  even  made  to  form  a  third  estate,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  skilful,  ambitious,  and  perfectly  unscrupulous 
foreign  policy  gave  the  Empress  a  complete  ascendency  in 
Northern  and  Eastern  Europe.  '  I  came  to  Bussia,'  she  once 
said,  '  a  poor  girl ;  Bussia  has  dowered  me  richly,  but  I  have 
paid  her  back  with  Azof,  the  Crimea,  and  the  Ukraine.'  In 
1772,  by  the  first  iniquitous  partition  of  Poland,  she  acquired 
a  territory  comprising  an  area  of  2,500  geographical  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  about  one  and  a  half  millions ;  and 
by  steadily  maintaining  anarchy  in  the  remainder  of  the  king- 
dom she  prepared  the  way  for  its  future  downfall.  In  1774  she 
terminated  her  first  Turkish  War  by  the  Treaty  of  Kainardji, 
which  severed  the  Crimea  from  Turkey,  constituted  it  into  a 
separate  khanate,  and,  beside  some  accession  of  territory,  gave 
Russia  a  protectorate  over  Greek  Christians  at  Constantinople 
and  admitted  Bussian  commerce  to  the  Black  Sea. 

In  the  beginning  of  1784  she  took  another  gigantic  stride, 
and  without  a  war  she  succeeded  in  incorporating  the  whole  of 


on  these  sides  of  the  character 
of  Catherine  by  the  recent  pabli- 
cation  of  her  very  confidential  cor- 
respondence with  Grimm.  One  pas- 
sage I  mast  quote  as  an  illastra- 
tion.  The  Empress  (she  is  writing 
in  1791)  complains  to  Grimm  that 
she  is  getting  so  old  that  there  are 
families  aboat  her  of  whom  she  has 
known  the  fifth  or  sixth  generations. 
*VoiU  de  grandes  prenves  de  vieil- 
lesse,  et  m6me  ce  r^cit  en  tient  peat- 


6tre»  mais  qne  faire  f  Et  malgrd  oela 
]*aime  dk  la  folie  et  oomme  on  enfant 
de  cinq  ans  4  voir  joaer  an  oolin- 
maillard  et  4  tons  les  jenx  d'enfants 
possibles.  Les  jennes  gens  et  mes 
petitfl-fils  et  fiUes  disent  qa*il  fant 
que  j*y  sols  poor  que  la  gatt6  y  rdgne  4 
lear  gr^t  ^t  qa*ils  sont  plus  hardis  et 
4  lenr  aise  qnand  j'y  sois  que  sans 
moi.  C'est  dono  moi  qoi  sals  le 
"Lastigmaoher." ' — Carresp,  tU  CtUk. 
et  OrimMf  p.  692. 
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the  Crimea  in  tlie  Russian  Empire.  Her  position  in  the  war 
which  grew  out  of  the  American  Revolution  was  beyond  com- 
paiisoD  the  proudest  in  Enrope,  for  her  help  was  equally  and 
almost  abjectly  courted  by  both  sides  ;  while,  bs  the  originator 
of  the  armed  neutrality,  she  placed  herself  at  the  head  of  the 
neutral  Powers.  Her  commercial  treaty  with  England  in  1766, 
with  Denmark  in  1782,  with  Austria  in  1785,  and  with  France 
in  1787  increased  her  influence  and  power;  and  now  her  great 
object  was  the  total  destruction  of  tho  Turkish  Empire,  the  parti- 
tion of  its  territory,  and  the  construction  of  a  Greek  empire, 
which  wonld  be  subservient  to  her  influence. 

The  policy  was  not  altogether  a  naw  one.  Turkey,  Cathe- 
rine once  said,  is  the  natural  enemy  of  Russia,  as  Prance  la  of 
England;  and  the  gradual  extension  of  Russian  dominion  along 
the  shores  of  tho  Black  Sea  toward  the  JMeJiteminean  had 
been,  from  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great,  a  favourite  object  of 
Russian  policy.  By  the  conquest,  in  1696,  of  the  strong  fortress 
and  port  of  Azof,  by  the  fortification  of  the  port  of  Taganrog  on 
the  Black  Sea,  and  by  the  commencement  of  a  Black  Sea  fleet, 
Peter  himself  had  done  much  for  its  accomplishment;  but  a 
few  years  later  a  great  Russian  defeat  in  Moldavia  undid  the 
work,  and  in  1711  the  Peace  of  the  Pruth  deprived  him  of  all 
that  in  this  quarter  he  had  won.  The  campaigns  of  Munich 
between  1735  and  1739  gave  the  Russians  for  a  time  Azof  and 
Oczakow,  and  complete  dominion  over  Moldavia,  and  a  Russian 
army  penetrated  into  the  Crimea ;  but  at  the  Peace  of  Belgrade 
in  1739  the  tide  was  again  rolled  back.  With  the  exception  of 
Azof,  which  was  deprived  of  its  fortifications,  Russia  retained 
scarcely  a  vestige  of  her  Turkish  conquests ;  and  an  article  of 
the  peace  specially  forbade  the  formation  of  a  Russian  fleet  in 
the  Black  Sea.  The  struggle  between  the  two  rivals  was  not 
renewed  till  the  war  of  Catherine,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  the 
project  of  making  serious  use  of  Greek  discontent  seems  first 
to  have  arisen.'  The  Orloffs,  whose  star  was  then  in  the  ascen- 
dant, warmly  supported  it ;  and  a  Russian  fleet  from  the 
Baltic,  commanded  by  Alexis  Orloff,  the  murderer  of  Peter  III., 

■  Some    Blight     commimfcatiotis  pear  to  bive  had  much  importance, 

had  before  been  kept  ap  between  the  Hee  Soiel,  La  QtiettUn  d'Orimt  m 

AawLuu  and  the  Gieek  pricBta  under  XVIIl'*  tireU,  pp.  11, 12. 
Tnrkisb  rale,  bat  they  do  not  ap* 
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entered  the  Mediterranean  in  1770,  defeated  a  Tnrkisli  fleet 
at  Scio,  homed  it  at  Tchesme  near  the  Bay  of  Smyrna,  and 
provoked  in  the  Morea  some  abortive  but  bloody  risings,  which 
were  savagely  repressed.  The  expulsion  of  the  Mohammedans 
from  Europe,  which  had  long  been  the  favourite  dream  of 
Christian  fanaticism,  now  somewhat  strangely  found  its  warmest 
advocate  in  Voltaire,  who,  in  letters  both  to  Catherine  and 
to  Frederick,  set  forth  the  independence  of  Greece  and  the 
partition  of  the  other  Ottoman  dominions  in  Europe  as  the 
noblest  objects  for  their  ambition.  In  a  little  work,  called 
^Le  Tocsin  des  Bois,'  which  was  written  in  1771,  he  en- 
deavoured to  overcome  the  opposition  of  Maria  Theresa,  and 
to  enlist  her  services  in  the  cause.  If  the  Continental 
Christian  Powers  would  only,  he  said,  lay  aside  for  a  short  time 
their  jealousies  and  join  against  the  Turkish  barbarians,  a 
single  campaign  would  undoubtedly  give  Bosnia  and  Bulgaria 
to  Austria,  while  the  victorious  armies  of  Catherine  would 
march  upon  Constantinople.  The  project  of  establishing  a 
Greek  empire  which  would  be  practically  dependent  on  Russia 
was  passionately  adopted  by  Potemkin,  who  for  many  years 
had  the  greatest  influence  over  Russian  foreign  policy,  and 
in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  it  was  almost  the  only  object  at 
which  he  aimed. 

The  attitude  of  other  nations  on  the  Eastern  question 
presents  some  singular  contrasts.  From  the  time  when 
Francis  I.  defied  the  theological  passions  and  prejudices  of 
Europe  by  allying  himself  with  the  Turks,  France  had 
usually  openly  or  secretly  favoured  them,  and  she  had  gra- 
dually obtained  the  greater  part  of  the  Levant  trade,  which 
was  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  the  prosperity  of  Marseilles. 
To  Russia  she  was  almost  always  hostile.  As  the  leading 
Continental  Power  she  was  keenly  sensible  to  the  dangers 
of  Russian  ambition  and  aggression.  She  usually  inspired 
the  anti-Russian  party  at  Constantinople,  at  Stockholm,  and 
in  Poland ;  and  the  complete  temporary  eclipse  of  French  in- 
fluence that  followed  the  fall  of  Choiseul  was  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  that  great  crime  and  calamity,  the  first  partition 
of  Poland.  As  the  leading  Mediterranean  Power,  France  was 
especially  interested  in  protecting  Turkey,  and  she  was  quite 
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reaotyed  tliat  Russia  elionld  obtain  do  footing  in  the  aoutlieni 
seaa. 

England,  on  the  other  hand,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
eighteentli  century  was  closely  allied  to  BuBsia,  both  commer- 
cially and  politically.  Her  commerce  with  Russia  was  ex- 
tremely profitabie.  She  brought  to  her  the  goods  of  the  Indies 
and  of  Western  Europe,  and  received  iu  return  the  maritime 
stores  that  were  essential  to  her  fleet.  Politically,  English 
statesmen,  who  were  mainly  governed  by  jealousy  of  Franee, 
looked  upon  Russia  as  a  great  counterpoise  to  that  State,  and  saw 
with  pleasure  the  very  considerable  part  which  in  the  eighteenth 
century  she  bad  begun  to  take  in  Western  politics.  In  17C6 
Chatham  made  an  earnest,  though  unsuccessful,  attempt  to  form 
a  Korthern  Alliance  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Great  Britain  to 
connteract  the  family  compact  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.'  In 
1770,  when  a  Rassian  fleet  for  the  first  time  appeared  with 
hostile  intentions  in  the  Mediterranean,  Cboiseul  proposed  to 
despatck  a  French  fleet  to  destroy  it,  and  Spain  would  probably 
have  supported  him ;  but  England  interposed  in  this  very 
critical  moment  of  the  Eastern  question,  and  informed  the 
cabinets  of  Versailles  and  Madrid  that  she  would  regard  any 
attempt  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  Russian  fleet  as  an  act  of 
hostility  to  herself.*  Three  years  later,  when  the  war  against 
the  Turks  was  at  its  height,  Chatham  wrote  to  Shelbume: 
'  Your  lordship  well  knows  I  am  quite  a  Russ.  I  tmst  the 
Ottoman  will  pull  down  the  House  of  Bourbon  in  his  fall;'* 
and  he  always  maintained  that  it  ought  to  be  an  essential  part 
of  English  foreign  policy  to  enter  into  no  kind  of  connection 
with  the  Turks.*  In  1781,  when  England  was  redoced  to 
almost  the  lowest  state  of  depression  by  the  American  War  and 
by  the  hostility  of  France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  she  endeavoured 
to  purchase  the  mediation  and  assistance  of  Russia  by  ofiering 
a  perpetual  defensive  alliance  and  the  island  of  Minorca,  which 
would  have  given  her  a  secure  position  in  the  Mediterranean ; 
bnt  after  much  hesitation,  and  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Potem- 

'  Chatham      Corretjiandencf,     iii.  Poliliqiie    de    (tmi    tei    Cabineti    4e 

Ml-32,  86,  37,  79,  86,  174, 175.  tEnrept,  ii.  174. 

•  Mftlmeaburj'B  Diaria  and  Cot-  '  ChtUlum     CorretpoAdenee,     iv. 

rftpoitdence,   \.     2G6 ;    Djer's    Ei*t.  298. 299. 

^  Jfodent  £i»ope,  ir.  207;  B^nr,  *  Fort,  HM.  ixix.  39,  G2. 
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km,  Gatlierine  rejected  an  offer  whicli  would  have  probably 
involved  ber  in  an  immediate  war.^  The  resentment  produced 
in  England  by  this  refusal,  and  by  the  unfriendly  conduct  of 
Bussia  in  the  matter  of  the  armed  neutrality,  was  still  further 
increased  by  the  crushing  duties  which  Bussia  imposed,  in  1783, 
on  most  articles  of  British  produce,  and  by  a  navigation  law 
which,  in  the  same  year,  cut  off  the  profitable  carrying  trade 
between  Bussia  and  Southern  Europe,  which  had  hitherto  been 
enjoyed  by  British  vessels.*  Still  the  permanent  policy  of 
England  and  France  remained  unchanged.  In  1783  and  1784, 
when  Bussia  took  complete  possession  of  the  Crimea,  France 
strongly  and  earnestly  remonstrated ;  England  used  her  politi- 
cal influence  steadily  in  favour  of  Bussian  aggrandisement ;  and 
it  was  probably  in  a  large  degree  owing  to  that  influence  that 
Bussia  was  able  without  a  war  with  France  to  establish  at 
Sebastopol  her  ascendency  on  the  Black  Sea.' 

The  annexation  of  the  Crimea  was  chiefly  accomplished 
during  the  brief  period  of  the  Coalition  Ministry,  and  Fox,  who 
then  directed  English  foreign  affairs,  showed  himself  as  Bussian 


I  Ualmesbnry's  Diaries  and  Cor- 
regpondence^  i.  345,  364,  373--375, 
399-402,  438. 

*  Macpherson's  Anfialt  of  Com- 
fMree^  iv.  38, 39. 

*  On  Jane  30,  1783,  Harris  wrote 
from  St.  Petersburg :  *  The  £mperor*s 
communication  of  his  having  formed 
an  aUiance  with  Bussia,  and  of  the 
Empress's  intentions  on  the  Crimea, 
to  France,  has  produced  a  strong 
lepresentation  from  that  Court  to 
this.  In  which,  after  expressing  di- 
rectly their  surprise  at  her  Imperial 
Majesty's  still  forming  new  claims  on 
the  Turks,  and  indirectly  denying 
the  justness  of  their  claims,  the 
King  of  France  makes  a  tender  of  his 
mecUation  .  .  .  pointing  out  the  un- 
certainty of  the  success  of  war,  and 
the  serious  and  *  incalculable '  con- 
sequences with  which  her  persisting 
in  this  measure  may  be  attended.  .  .  . 
The  Empress  is  exceedingly  angry.' 
Eight  weeks  later,  having  received 
instructions  from  England,  Harris 
reported  to  Fox  his  conversations 
with  Bussian  ministers  about  the 
annexation  of  the  Crimea  and  the 
attitude  of  France.    '  I  confined  my- 


self to  such  general  observations  as 
naturally  present  themselves  on  such 
an  occasion,  and  endeavoured  to 
make  them  feel  that,  fatigued  by  a 
long  and  expensive  war,  the  services 
my  Court  could  render  her  Imperial 
Majesty  by  a  strong  exertion  of  its 
political  influence  would  be  both 
more  efficacious  and  more  agreeable 
than  any  others,  however  weU  dis- 
posed we  might  be  to  employ  them 
in  her  behalf.  I  must,  in  justice  to 
the  Bussian  ministers,  say  that  they 
admitted  entirely  these  ideas,  entered 
in  the  most  proper  manner  into  our 
situation,  and  gave  me  clearly  to 
understand  that,  unless  either  of  the 
Bourbon  Courts  should  take  such 
steps  as  would  directly  attack  our 
interests,  the  Empress  did  not  enpect 
more  from  us  than  what  we  had  done 
for  her  in  the  last  Turkish  War.  On 
Sunday,  previously  to  my  taking 
leave,  the  Vice-chancellor  told  me 
that  he  had  her  Imperial  Majesty's 
orders  to  express  the  warmest  grati- 
tude for  this  undoubted  mark  of  the 
King's  attention  to  the  interests  of 
her  Empire.'— Malmesbury's  "Diaritt 
and  Correipondeneef  ii  48,  66. 
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as  Cbatham  lisd  been.  'Hy  system  of  toreiga  politics,'  htf 
wrote  to  Harris, '  is  deeply  rooted.  Alliances  with  the  Korthsm 
Powers  ever  have  been,  and  ever  will  bo,  tlie  system  of  eveiy 
enlightened  Englishman.' '  His  &Toarite  policy,  he  said,  was  aa 
alliance  of  Enghtnd  with  Fmssia,  Denmark,  and  Bossia ;  but  if 
the  dissension  between  Rossis  and  Fmssia  rendered  tliii  im- 
possible, he  was  [vepared  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  Den- 
mark, Russia,  and  the  Emperor.*  One  of  the  r^troaches  which 
Fox  brpn^t  against  Shelbnme  was  that  he  appeared  at  this 
time  to  |N^er  a  French  to  a  Korthem  alliance,  and  that  he  was 
believed  to  share  the  views  of  Tergennes  abont  the  Eastem 
question.* 

What  those  views  were  may  be  gathered  &am  a  TQ17 
remarkable  confidential  paper  on  the  dangeni  impen^g  in 
Eastern  Europe,  which  was  drawn  np  by  Yergennea  in  October 
1782,  shortly  before  the  termination  of  the  American  War,  fir 
the  instruction  of  Montmorin,  who  was  then  French  ambassador 
at  Madrid.  The  Emperor  and  the  King  of  I^nsaia,  ha  said, 
were  competing  for  the  faroor  of  Catherine,  and  although  Banda 
woe  at  this  time  occapied  with  troubles  in  the  Crimea,  it  was 
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anwilling  to  co-operate  with  France  in  maintaining  the  European 
Continental  system.^ 

A  triple  alliance  of  Russia^  Prossia,  and  the  Emperor  for  the 
partition  of  Turkey,  which  Vergennes  so  greatly  feared,  and  which 
Voltaire  had  done  hia  best  to  effect,  seemed  at  one  time  very 
probable.  In  1769  such  an  alliance  had  actually  been  pro- 
posed by  Russia,  and  in  1772,  when  the  partition  of  Poland  was 
impending,  Austria  had  suggested  the  partial  dismemberment 
of  Turkey.  It  was  a  suggestion  of  aggravated  treachery,  for 
scarcely  a  year  had  passed  since  Austria  had  allied  herself  with 
Turkey,  had  promised  to  obtain  the  restoration  of  the  territory 
which  Russia  had  invaded,  and  had  received  a  considerable 
Turkish  subsidy  .•  Frederick  the  Great,  however,  entirely  re- 
jected this  policy.  He  calculated  that  Turkish  assistance 
might  be  very  useful  to  Prussia  in  a  war  either  with  Russia 
or  with  Austria,  and  that  another  field  of  spoliation  might  be 
more  easily  and  more  profitably  secured*  In  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Catherine  he  had  been  her  close  ally,  and  he  spared 
no  flattery  to  win  her  favour  and  no  expense  to  secure  her 
counsellors.  Count  Panin  was  especially  at  the  head  of  the 
Prussian  party  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  alliance  had  two  con- 
sequences of  great  importance.  The  first  partition  of  Poland  was 
mainly  due  to  Frederick  and  Catherine,  for  although,  when  it 
had  become  inevitable,  Maria  Theresa  reluctantly  acquiesced  in 
it  and  consented  to  accept  a  portion  of  the  territory,  the  whole 
initiative  lay  with  the  other  two  conspirators.  It  is  difficult  to 
exaggerate  the  extent  to  which  it  shook  the  political  system, 
lowered  the  public  morals,  and  weakened  the  public  law  of 
Europe,  for  it  was  an  example  of  strong  Powers  conspiring  to 
plunder  a  feeble  Power,  with  no  more  regard  for  honour,  or 
honesty,  or  the  mere  decency  of  appearances  than  is  shown  by 

I  Circoart,  HUt.  de  FActivn  earn-  1783,  bat  Fox  peremptorily  declined. 

munede  la  France  etderAnurique^iii.  — Pari,  Hist.  zzix.  S3.    It  is  one  of 

330-332.    A  saying  of  Vergennes  on  the  many  proofs  of  the  remarliable 

the  Eastern  question  is  reported  to  prescience  of  this  French  statesman, 

have  greatly  struck  Joseph  II. :  *  Une  that  he    had    expressed   his    alarm 

partition  de  1* Empire  Ottoman  n^est  during  the  Turkisn  War  of  1769  lest 

pas  difficile,  mais  je  ne  vois  pas  la  that  war  ^ould  lead  to  a  partition  of 

compensation  pour  Constantinople.' —  Poland — a  prediction  which  was  per- 

AMckland  C0rTet/H>n4Unceti.22\.  Ver-  fectly  verified  by  the   event.      See 

gennes  had  proposed  to  Fox  to  join  Sorel,  Quettion  d*  Orient  au  XVII 1*^ 

him  in  his  remonstrance  to  Russia  iihele^  p.  37. 

■gainst  the  seizure  of  the  Crimea  in  *  Ibid.  pp.  4S-5I^  ^08^^13^217. 
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a  burglar  or  a  footpad.  Tbe  Frassian  nllianco  had  also  a  Teiy 
Berions  and  persistent  iDfluence  in  alienating  Russia  from  Eng^ 
land  dnritig  the  very  critical  yeare  of  the  American  struggle, 
for  Frederick,  from  the  time  when  he  was  deserted  by  Lord  Bute, 
looked  upon  England  with  a  more  than  political  malevolence. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  alliance  gave  Russia  no  assistance  in  her 
projects  npon  Turk        whilt  Theresa,  as  sovereign    of 

Austria  and   Hunga        wfio  interested   in   preventing 

a  Russian   aecendeoL.^.  Enrope.      In   Catherines 

first  Turkish  "War  the  )ied  Moldavia  and  Walhi- 

chia,  but  the  Aastris  epared  to  ally  themselves 

with  the  Turks,   and   these    -  csa  were   in   consequence 

relinquished. 

The  death  of  Maria  Theresa  in  1780  and  the  accession  of 
Joseph  U,  to  his  full  power  gave  a  complete  change  to  Eastern 
politics.  The  character  of  Joseph  is  a  curious  study.  He  was 
undoubtedly  superior  in  intelligence  to  the  average  of  European 
monarchs ;  he  was  as  exemplary  as  his  mother  in  the  industry 
with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  he 
had  a  most  real  desire  to  leave  the  world  better  than  he  foond 
it ;  but  a  deplorable  want  of  sound  judgment,  of  moral  scruple, 
and  of  firmness  and  persistency  of  will,  made  him  at  once  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  and  most  unfortunate  sovereigns  of  his 
time.  Ambitions,  fond  of  power,  and  at  the  same  time  fever- 
ishly restless  and  impatient,  his  mind  was  in  the  highest  degree 
BUBceptible  to  the  political  idoas  that  were  floating  through 
the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  Europe,  and  he  was  an  invete- 
rate dreamer  of  dreams.  Large,  comprehensive,  and  startling 
schemes  of  policy — radical  changes  in  institutions,  manners, 
tendencies,  habits,  and  traditions — ^had  for  him  an  irresistible 
&6cination ;  and  when  he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  the  bourne  to 
which  political  forces  were  tending,  it  was  his  natural  impulse 
to  endeavour  to  attain  it  at  once.  Sometimes  skilful  in  design- 
ing, but  never  skilful  in  executing,  the  sarcasm  of  Frederick, 
that  Joseph  always  took  the  second  step  before  he  had  taken  the 
first,  was  well  justified.  What  obstacles  traditions,  prejudices, 
manners,  settled  beliefs  and  tones  of  thought  place  in  the  path 
1^  tbe  most  powerful  reformer — how  necessaiy  it  is  even  for  a 
despotic  BOTsreiga  to  consnlb  times  and  waEK)Q&^  sad  ta  seek  in 
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his  refonns  for  the  line  of  least  resistance — Joseph  never  nnder- 
stood,  and  the  resnlt  was  that  his  policy  in  nearly  all  its 
parts  was  a  deplorable  fSailore.  In  foreign  affidrs  it  consisted 
chiefly  of  daring  and  adventorous  enterprises,  rashly  under- 
taken and  fitfully  and  irresolutely  conducted.  In  domestic 
a&irs  it  consisted  partly  of  great  reforms  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  most  enlightened  political  speculation  of  his  timOi  but 
forced  into  a  precipitate  maturity,  with  no  regard  for  the  habitS| 
wishes,  and  prejudices  of  his  subjects,  and  partly  of  a  series 
of  unjustifiable  attempts  to  destroy  the  restraints  which,  in  some 
parts  of  his  dominions,  custom  and  law  had  imposed  upon  his 
authority. 

In  1780  he  first  met  Catherine  in  Poland,  and  he  afterwards 
accompanied  her  to  St.  Petersburg.  His  object  was  to  weaken 
the  Prussian  influence,  and  in  this  he  succeeded ;  but  he  soon 
fell  under  the  spell  of  the  great  Empress,  and  his  romantic 
nature  caught  up  with  eagerness  Voltaire's  idea  of  a  Greek 
empire  and  a  partition  of  Turkey.  In  1783,  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  settled  policy  of  Austria,  and  especially  to  the  policy 
of  his  mother  during  the  last  Turkish  War,  he  assisted  with  all 
his  influence  the  Russians  in  acquiring  the  Crimea,  and  even 
sent  an  army  to  the  frontier  to  intimidate  the  Turks.^  The 
death  of  Panin  in  1783,  and  the  death  of  Frederick  the  Great 
in  August  1786,  strengthened  the  alliance,  and  in  1787  Joseph 
accompanied  Catherine  in  her  triumphant  journey  to  Elierson 
and  the  Crimea.  The  determination  to  revive  a  Greek  em- 
pire at  Constantinople  was  no  longer  concealed.  Catherine 
had  already  named  her  second  grandson  Constantine,  clothed 
him  in  Greek  dress,  procured  Greek  nurses  to  instruct  him  in 
the  language  of  his  future  subjects,  ordered  a  medal  to  be 
struck  representing  on  one  side  the  head  of  the  young  Prince 
and  on  the  other  a  cross  in  the  clouds,  from  which  a  flash  of 
lightning  descended  upon  the  mosque  of  St.  Sophia.*  The 
Turkish  names  of  the  newly  acquired  territory  on  the  Black 
Sea  were  abolished,  and  their  Greek  names  revived.  A  great 
body  of  troops  was  collected  to  welcome  the  Empress.  At 
Kherson  she  made  her  public  entry  through  a  magnificent  arch, 
which  bore  the  inscription,   ^The  way  to  Byzantium,'  and  at 

>  Coxe'a  Hauie  qf  Austria,  U.  698, 694.  •  Ibid.  11. 6SU 
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Seboetopol  elie  reriewed  the  considerable  Rnssiaii  Seet  wMch 
aow  rode  trmmphantly  upon  the  waters  of  the  Euxine. 

Throngboufc  the  Turkish  Empire,  Russian  agents  were  in- 
cessantly employed  in  preparing  the  way  for  tho  intended 
enterprise.  They  excited,  or  assisted,  an  insurrection  which 
had  broken  out  in  Egypt.  They  steadily  sowed  dissension  in 
Greece.  The  Hospodar  of  Moldavia  had  long  been  in  the  pay 
of  the  Courts  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Vienna,  and  when  his 
treachery  was  discovered,  he  fled  to  Russian  territory  and  the 
Ehnpress  refused  to  surrender  him.  Russian  consuls  were  the 
special  centres  of  intrigue,  and  the  Government  insisted  on 
eetablishing  one  at  Varna,  within  120  milea  of  Constantinople. 
There  were  constant  complaints  of  injustices  done  to  Turkish 
commerce,  of  violences  done  to  Turkish  sailors,  and  no  redress 
could  be  obtained.  Demands  were  now  put  forward  by  Russia 
for  a  total  renunciation  of  Turkish  sovereignty  over  Geoigia ; 
for  the  surrender  of  Bessarabia,  on  the  ground  that  it  had 
once  belonged  to  the  Tartar  khans;  for  the  establishment  of 
hereditary  govemora  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  which  would 
have  made  these  provinces  virtually  independent  of  the  Porte.' 

As  early  as  1786  the  Porte  had  issued  an  address  to  the 
Mohammedan  world  describing  in  touching  and  eloquent  terms 
the  seizure  of  the  Crimea  in  time  of  peace ;  the  steady  encroach- 
ments of  Russia  on  the  Black  Sea  coast ;  the  attempts  of  Rus- 
sian agents  to  withdraw  Turkish  vassals  firom  Turkish  rule  and 
to  produce  insnrrection  among  the  beys  of  Egypt ;  and  he  had 
warned  true  believers  that  a  struggle  was  at  hand,  when  their 
religion  and  all  that  was  dear  to  them  would  be  at  stake.*  Tho 
condition  of  Europe  seemed  in  the  highest  degree  unfavour- 
able to  them.  Poland  was  now  perfectly  tranquil,  and  was 
likely  to  afford  no  aesistanoe  and  no  diversion,  and  France 
could  no  longer  be  counted  on  as  a  friend,  and  might  possibly 
even  be  feared  as  an  enemy.  There  was,  indeed,  a  party  in  the 
French  ministry  who  contended,  in  accordance  with  the  ideas 
of  Vergennes,  that  it  was  an  essential  French  interest  to  join 
with  England  for  the  preservation  of  the  Turkish  Empire,'  but 

■  See  Annual  Jt^/Utir,  1788,  pp. 
*  Ibid.  1786,  pp.  101,153. 
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other  counsels  seemed  likely  to  prevail.  In  October  1787|  Pitt 
wrote  confidentially  to  Eden,  who  was  then  envoy  in  France, 
asking  whether  there  was  any  foundation  for  the  idea  prevalent 
at  Paris,  that  France,  instead  of  supporting  Turkey,  was  medi- 
tating a  junction  with  Austria  and  Russia,  and  he  intimated 
that  such  a  policy  might  drag  England  into  the  Eastern  ques- 
tion, in  which  she  desired  to  take  no  part.^  Soon  after,  alarm- 
ing intelligence  was  received  from  St.  Petersburg  of  French 
negotiations  in  that  city  with  the  object  of  forming  a  triple 
allianoe  of  France,  Austria,  and  Russia  against  Turkey,  and 
there  were  rumours  that  France  might  possibly  be  bribed  by 
the  possession  of  Egypt.'  She  appears  in  truth  to  have  been 
nndecided  and  divided  on  the  Eastern  question,  but  on  other 
grounds  very  desirous  of  the  friendship  of  Russia.  The  close 
imion  of  England,  Prussia  and  Holland  naturally  inclined  her 
in  that  direction,  and  it  was  a  significant  fact  that  Russia 
refused  to  renew  her  commercial  treaty  with  England,  which 
expired  in  1786,  and  a  few  months  later  negotiated  one  with 
France.'  The  policy  of  the  Emperor  was  not  doubtful,  and 
it  was  certain  to  be  hostile  to  Turkey.  For  a  long  period 
there  had  been  formal  and  perfect  peace  between  the  two 
Empires,  and  the  Turks  had  fulfilled  their  treaty  obligations 
with  the  most  scrupulous  and  honourable  fidelity.  During  the 
whole  of  the  long  and  often  most  disastrous  war  of  Maria 
Theresa,  when  the  House  of  Austria  had  been  reduced  to  the 
most  desperate  straits,  when  Hungary  had  been  again  and 
again  left  open  and  unprotected,  the  Turks  had  never  suffered 
either  cupidity,  or  fanaticism,  or  a  desire  to  regain  their  ancient 
power,  or  the  example  of  Christian  princes,  to  persuade  them 
to  break  their  plighted  word  or  to  attack  their  defenceless 
neighbour.  Their  reward  was  that,  without  a  shadow  of  pro- 
vocation and  through  mere  greed  of  territory,  the  son  of  Maria 
Theresa  was  now  preparing  to  invade  them. 

It  was  evident  that  the  cloud  which  was  gathering  must 
soon  burst.  Thousands  of  Tartars,  driven  homeless  and  ruined 
from  the  depopulated  plains  of  the  Crimea,  spread  the  flame  of 
indignation  through  the  Mussulman  population,  and  the  mani- 

'  Amekland  Correipondenee,  L  217.  *  ]iIaq>benon*a  Annali  nf  Comf^ 

•  Ibid.  223,  293,  802,  303.  mene,  iv.  116. 
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test  provocation  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Empress  in  the 
Griinea,  and  the  new  Russian  demands  that  were  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople, still  further  increased  it.  The  Turks  mot  the 
danger  like  a  military  and  semi -barbarous  people.  They  re- 
jected absolutely  and  haughtily  the  Iluasian  demands ;  they 
made  a  counter-demand  for  the  restoration  of  the  Crimea ;  they 
imprisoned  the  Russ        r  and  in  August  1787  they 

declared  ^ar  against 

It  was  a  bold  st  olved  half  Europe  in  war. 

France,  indeed,  deci.  lation  to  be  neatrol ;  she 

annonnced  that  she  '  obstacles  in  the  way  of 

a  BoBsian  Oeet  in  n ;    she  made    an    nnsnc- 

cessful  attempt  at  mediatif  tor  a  few  months  the  strnggle 

was  confined  to  the  two  original  combatants.  It  consisted 
chiefiy  of  wholly  unsuccessful  attacks  by  the  Turks  on  Kinbum, 
which  guards  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper,  and  which  was  de- 
fended with  great  skill  hy  Sawarrow.  But  in  Febmary  1788, 
Joseph,  having  completed  his  preparations,  declared  war  against 
the  Porte,  and  immense  forces,  both  of  Anstrians  and  Russians, 
streamed  across  the  frontier.  In  the  war  between  the  Rus- 
sians and  Turks  in  1788  the  former  were  almost  umframly 
Buccessfnl.  The  chief  events  were  the  total  defeat  by  the 
Rusedans  of  a  Turkish  fieet  in  the  Liman,  and  especially 
the  capture  of  Oczakow  by  Fotemkin.  The  siege  lBst«d  from 
July  to  December.  Both  the  attack  and  the  defence  were 
carried  on  with  extraordinary  resolution ;  but  the  Russians 
had  almost  relinqnished  their  enterprise  in  despair,  when 
a  stray  shell  blowing  up  a  magazine  made  the  fortifications 
untenable,  and  the  town  was  taken,  after  a  scene  of  appalling 
carnage. 

On  the  Austrian  side,  however,  the  course  of  events  was 
Tery  chequered.  Up  to  this  period,  the  eighteenth  century 
had  proved  exceedingly  disastrous  to  the  position  and  influence 
of  Austria  in  Europe.  In  the  beginning  of  the  centnry,  Frus- 
Bia  was  a  small  German  duchy,  and  Russia  scarcely  counted  in 
Western  politics ;  but  both  of  these  nations  had  now  grown 
into  military  Powers  of  the  first  rank.  France  had  experienced 
many  vicissitudes,  but  she  had  at  least  consolidated  her  terri- 
toiy  by  aogniring  the  importaat  I)u,ck^  of  Lorraine ;  she  had 
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pnt  an  end  to  the  chief  peril  that  menaced  her  by  severing 
Spain  from  the  Austrian  dominions  and  establishing  a  branch  of 
the  House  of  Bourbon  on  the  Spanish  throne;  she  had  still 
further  strengthened  her  connection  with  Spain  by  the  family 
compact  of  1761 ;  she  vras  a  great  homogeneous  kingdom 
situated  amid  weak  and  dependent  States,  and  if  sig^  of  deca- 
dence and  danger  might  now  be  traced,  they  were  at  least  half 
concealed  by  the  brilliant  empire  which  French  literature  and 
ideas  exercised  over  the  world.  But  the  House  of  Austria 
during  this  long  period  had  gained  nothing  of  importance, 
except  a  section  of  Poland ;  it  had  lost  Spain  and  Naples  and 
Sicily,  Belgrade  and  Silesia,  Parma,  Placentia,  Guastalla  and 
a  part  of  Lombardy;  and  a  great  part  of  the  vast  hereditary 
dominions  which  it  retained  were  so  scattered,  isolated,  and  de- 
fenceless that  they  were  rather  a  source  of  weakness  than  of 
strength.  On  the  side  of  Turkey  the  vicissitudes  of  Austrian 
power  had  been  peculiarly  galling  to  statesmen  at  Vienna.  The 
great  victories  of  Eugene  and  the  Peace  of  Passarowitz  in 
1718  had  given  Austria,  Belgrade,  Temeswar,  Bannat  and  a 
part  of  Servia  and  Wallachia  as  far  as  the  Aluta.  But  the 
war  of  1736  had  been  disastrous  to  Austria,  and  at  the  Peace  of 
Belgrade  in  1739  she  lost  everything  except  the  Bannat  which 
the  Peace  of  Passarowitz  had  given  her. 

To  the  Turkish  War  the  Emperor  looked  for  compensation 
for  the  losses  of  his  House,  and  he  had  hopes  of  acquiring  not 
only  Bosnia  and  Servia,  but  also  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and 
thus  extending  his  borders  to  the  Dniester.  The  army  he 
brought  into  the  field  was  estimated  at  not  less  than  200,000 
men,  with  2,000  pieces  of  artillery ;  but  partly  through  great 
dilatoriness  and  indecision,  and  partly  through  the  excessive 
prolongation  of  his  line  of  operations,  he  effected  nothing  this 
year  at  aU  commensurate  with  the  magnitude  of  his  prepara. 
tions.  Loudon  and  the  Prince  of  Coburg  succeeded  indeed,  at 
great  cost  of  life,  in  capturing  several  important  fortresses,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  year  a  large  part  of  Moldavia  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Austrians ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  two  wholly  un- 
successful attempts — one  of  them  before  the  declaration  of  war — 
were  made  to  capture  Belgrade.  A  victorious  Turkish  army 
devastated  a  great  part  of  the  country  near  the  Bannat.     More 
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than  on*  Turkish  governor  who  had  seemed  to  waver  in  his 
all^iance  turned  finally  against  the  Anstrians,  and  in  Sep- 
tember ft  snccessful  attack  was  made  on  the  camp  of  Joseph 
near  Slatina.  The  Emperor  6ed  precipitatolj  by  night,  leaving 
4,000  men  on  tho  field,  and  a  great  part  of  his  baggage  and 
artillety  in  the  liands  of  the  enemy ;  his  hopes  of  making  a 
military  reputation  were  blasted,  and  he  returned  to  Vienna 
dieenchanted  and  profonndJy  discouraged,  carrying  with  him 
the  seeds  of  a  morta)  illness. 

Difficulties  and  d  were  indeed  multiplying 

rapidly  roand  his  pat  Poland  to  suiTer  Imperial 

troops  to  march  thn  f  ;  the  refusal  of  the  Re- 

public of  Venice  to  j        in  ue  against  Turkey  or  to 

depart  from  the  strictest  neutrality ;  the  refusal  of  the  King  of 
Piedmont  to  allow  any  recruiting  in  his  dominions;  the  failure 
of  an  attempt  to  negotiate  an  Imperial  loan  in  the  IjOw  Conn- 
tries  ;  the  formidable  disoonteots  that  had  shown  themselves  in 
Hungary,  where  Joseph  had  subverted  the  ancient  Constitn- 
tion;  the  spreading  insurrection  in  Austrian  Flanders,  which 
threatened  dangers  of  the  gravest  kind.  Potemkin  was  hostile 
to  the  Austrian  alliance,  and  lost  no  occasion  of  ridiculing  the 
defensive  system  of  his  ally,  and  the  Emperor  was  soon  made 
aware  that  Bus&ia  was  resolved  under  no  possible  circumstances 
to  suffer  him  to  retain  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.'  It  had  be- 
come evident,  from  the  powers  of  resistance  displayed  by  the 
Turks,  that  a  Greek  empire  at  Constantinople  was  a  distant 
dream,  but  a  less  ambitious  project  might  probably  be  at- 
tained. Catherine  now  determined  to  unite  Moldavia,  Wal- 
lachia, and  Bessarabia  in  a  single  kingdom,  governed  by  a 
prince  of  the  Greek  rite,  who  would  certainly  be  the  vassal 
of  Bussia.  It  was  not  openly  avowed,  bat  it  was  well  known, 
that  the  crown  was  reserved  for  Potemkin.*  Bulgaria,  there- 
fore, and  some  moderate  acquisitions  in  Bosnia,  seemed  all  that 
Joseph  could  reasonably  expect. 

In  the  meantime  the  circle  of  the  war  was  rapidly  widening. 
A  century  before  the  time  of  which  I  am  now  writing,  Sweden 

■  Bwart  to  Leeds  (PmuuD  De-  *  Whitworth  to  Leeds  (Rnuian 

■pntchee,  Becoid  Offiee),  10;  IT  Oct.  Deqwhihes,  Beooid  Offloe),  Feb.  1», 
IfSf.  1190. 
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had  been  indifiputabl  j  the  foremost  Power  of  the  North ;  but 
the  disastroos  day  of  Paltawa  had  shattered  her  sceptre,  and  the 
Peace  of  Nystadt,  which  terminated  her  long  contest  with  Peter 
the  Great,  stripped  her  of  her  most  yaloable  provinces  and  made 
Bossia  supreme  in  the  Baltic.  From  that  day  Sweden  was 
never  the  snocessfal  rival  of  Bossia.  She  was  sometimes  little 
more  than  her  obsequious  vassal.  In  1743  another  disastrous 
war  was  terminated  by  another  humiliating  peace,  and  Bussia 
had  gradually  overcome  the  influence  of  France  and  acquired  a 
dominating  authority  over  the  poor  and  numerous  nobles  who 
chiefly  directed  the  government  of  the  country.  The  royal 
authority,  after  the  death  of  Charles  XII.,  had  fSallen  into 
extreme  debility;  but  at  last,  in  Gustavus  III.,  the  young 
nephew  of  Frederick  the  Great,  the  Swedes  obtained  a  sove- 
reign boundless  in  his  ambition  and  his  courage,  and  with 
extraordinary  powers  both  of  popular  eloquence  and  of  intrigue. 
Belying  largely  on  the  support  and  subsidies  of  France,  but 
constituting  himself  at  the  same  time  the  special  representative 
and  champion  of  the  democracy  of  Sweden,  he  accomplished,  in 
1772,  one  of  the  most  daring  and  successful  revolutions  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  army,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
officers,  readily  followed  him ;  the  populace,  who  detested  the 
corrupt  aristocracy,  and  who  were  electrified  by  the  eloquence 
of  the  King,  welcomed  the  change  with  enthusiasm.  The 
senators  were  arrested  in  their  chamber.  Stockholm  was 
placed  under  martial  law.  The  Diet,  meeting  in  a  hall  sur- 
rounded by  soldiers  and  commanded  by  cannon,  gave  its  sanction 
to  a  new  Constitution  produced  by  the  King,  which  swept  away 
the  old  oligarchical  ascendency  and  greatJy  strengthened  the 
royal  authority,  and  the  whole  change  was  effected  within  three 
days,  without  the  effusion  of  a  drop  of  blood,  and  with  the 
manifest  approval  of  the  great  body  of  the  nation.^ 

*  A  graphic  account  of  this  ooup  Saavenr  d*an  people  libre  et  roi  d*im 

tPHat  will  be  found  in  Geffroj,  Oms-  people  brave. 

Uire  III.  et  la  Cour  de  Franee.    See  To  viena  d'ez6cnter  toot  ce  qo'on  a 

too  La  Croix,  ComtUvtiom  de  VEtk-  pr6To: 

rope,    Voltaire  addressed  a  congrato-  Gostave  a  triomph6  sitdt  qo*U  a  pam, 

latory  epistle  to  Qostavos,  in  which  On  t'adznize  aajoordlioi,  cher  prince, 

he  says :  autant  qo'on  t'aime, 

'Jeoneet  digue  h^tier  do  gnmdnom  To  viena  de  reaBaisir  lea  droits  da 

da  Gostave^  dladtoe.* 
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It  at  ODce  brolce  the  influence  of  Rtisaia  in  the  internal 
aSeora  of  Sweden,  and  in  the  Rosso-Torkish  War  GnstsTna  saw 
a  chance  of  regaining  some  of  her  lost  provinces.  He  armed 
rapidly  by  land  and  sea;  he  made  a  secret  treaty  with  the 
Tarks,  by  which  he  agreed  to  draw  the  sword  in  conaidera- 
tion  of  a  Turki-fh  subaidy,  and  in  the  snmmer  of  1788,  aft«r 
Bhort  and  angry  prel*  '  '  ~  la  and  Sweden  were  at  war. 
In  Jana  a  large  but  vi  d  Swedish  army,  nnder  the 

oommand  of  the  Kit  rantier  of  Swedish  Finland, 

captured   Nyslot  an  Eirickshamn,  while  on  sea 

two  RnBsan  ships  i  n,  and  a  formidable  fleet 

threatened  St.  Peter 

The  attack  fumisi  diTCreion  in  faronr  of  the 

Torka,  and  it  appears  to  nave  been  strangely  unexpected. 
Though  mmours  of  Swedish  armaments  had  occasionally  arrived 
at  St.  Petersburg,'  no  serious  apprehension  seems  to  have  been 
felt  till  the  Swedish  army  was  on  the  eve  of  marching.  Roseia 
was  making  preparations  for  a  great  naval  expedition  to  the 
Mediterranean ;  she  had  officially  informed  Sweden  of  her 
intention,  and  Finland  was  so  slightly  defended  that  at  the 
OQtbreak  of  the  war  there  was  a  serions  question  of  detaching 
15,000  men  from  the  army  of  Potemkin,  and  sending  them 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  empire  to  defend  it.  To  those, 
indeed,  who  did  not  fully  understand  the  character  of  the 
Swedish  King,  an  attack  seemed  very  improbable.  Russia  was 
by  (or  the  stronger  Power ;  stie  had  given  no  kind  of  provoca- 
tion ;  Sweden  had  no  ally  except  the  Turks ;~  she  was  still  torn 
by  the  dissensions  produced  by  the  revolution  of  1772 ;  her 
exchequer  was  almost  empty  and,  through  the  expense  of  a 
Court  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  and  the 
King's  extreme  passion  for  operas  and  plays,  a  great  debt  had 
been  contracted.  The  army  consisted  chiefly  of  militia,  with 
little  discipline  and  few  efBcient  oflicers ;  *  and  an  article  of  the 
ConstitutioQ  which  had  been  so  recently  adopted  expressly  for- 
bade the  King,  except  in  case  of  invasion,  from  eng^ng  in 
war  without  the  formal  sanction  of  the  Diet. 

For  a  time,  however,  the  uneasiness  was  very  great,  and 

■  Fnwcr  to  CjumartheD,  April  11,  aaiimu  in  Steeden,  sent  by  Keene  to 
Jaae  10,  ST,  Jaly  8,  1788.  England,  Oct.  178B. 

'  See  Am  AeeaMnt  of  late  Traw 
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there  was  some  panic  in  the  Russian  capitaL  The  Bnssian 
navy  had  of  late  years  been  greatly  strengthened,  and  it  con- 
tained several  able  foreign  officers.  Elphinstone,  Greig,  and 
Dugdale,  who  were  all  English  or  Scotch,  had  borne  a  very 
prominent  part  in  the  defeat  of  the  Turkish  fleet  in  the  Medi- 
terranean in  1770.  The  famous  corsair,  Paul  Jones,  had  been 
introduced  into  the  Russian  service  by  S4gur,  and  he  was  em- 
ployed on  the  Black  Sea  in  the  summer  of  1788,  but  in  the 
following  year  he  committed  a  disgraceful  offence  and  was 
obliged  to  fly  from  Russia.^  Greig,  who  had  now  become  an 
admiral,  and  who  was  an  officer  of  great  ability,  commanded  the 
Russian  fleet  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  he  prepared  promptly 
to  encounter  the  Swedes.  The  intended  expedition  to  the 
Mediterranean  was  at  once  abandoned ;  a  most  obstinately  con- 
tested naval  battle  was  fought  for  several  hours  with  no  deci- 
sive result ;  but  the  Russians,  who  had  the  advantage  of  being 
nearer  to  their  naval  arsenals,  quickly  re-equipped,  augmented 
their  shattered  fleet.,  and  succeeded  in  shutting  up  the  Swedes 
in  the  harbour  of  Sweaborg. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time,  the  operations  in  Finland  were 
totally  paralysed  by  the  mutiny  of  the  Swedish  officers,  who 
belonged  to  the  noble  class.  They  had  been  brought  to  Finland, 
they  said,  on  the  pretence  that  the  Russians  were  preparing  to 
attack  the  Swedish  territory,  and  they  were  quite  ready  to  sacri- 
fice their  lives  to  defend  that  territory  from  invasion.  They 
saw,  however,  with  their  own  eyes  that  the  representations  of 
the  Eang  were  absolutely  false — that  no  Russian  troops  had 
been  collected ;  that  there  were  no  sig^  of  Russian  hostility  to 
Sweden;  that  they  were  expected  to  engage  in  an  offensive 
war,  contrary  to  the  plain  letter  of  the  Constitution  to  which 
they  had  sworn.  The  mutiny  began  with  a  few  men,  but  it 
soon  spread  through  almost  the  whole  body  of  the  officers,  and 
it  was  evident  that  without  their  assistance  nothing  could 
be  done.  They  compeUed  the  King  to  withdraw  his  army 
within  his  own  frontiers,  and  they  actually  sent  a  deputation 
to  St.  Petersburg  to  make  a  truce,  preparatory  to  a  peace. 
The  Empress,  who  had  probably  promoted  the  mutiny,  re- 

>  Fraser  to  Carmarthen,  Jnly  8,      April  24,  1789.    Sherfonme^a  lAfe  ff 
1788.      Whitworth    to    Carmarthen,      PaulJonet. 
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ceiTed  them  very  favomaU;,  Bud  an  anniatice  trea  actually 
signed. 

The  arobitioDB  scheme  of  Gnstams  was  thns  raddenly 
blighted.  The  shock  Tras  so  great  that  when  he  first  heard  of 
the  matiny  ho  fell  into  a  fit  and  lay  for  some  time  unconscious.' 
He  soon,  however,  recovered  and  formed  his  rescdntions.  Aban- 
doning his  Finland  army  to  the  care  of  his  brother,  he  retnmed 
hastily  by  a  circuitous  route  to  Sweden,  where  another  and  a 
most  formidable  danger  hod  ariaen. 

This  danger  sprang  from  Denmark.  Tbere  had  been  for 
generations  a  bitter  national  animosity  between  the  Danes  and 
the  Swedes,  which  more  than  sixty  years  of  peace  hod  not 
allayed,  and  the  disaffection  of  Norway,  which  then  belonged 
to  Denmark,  and  which  was  believed  to  be  coveted  by  Sweden, 
kept  the  wonnd  open.  Bnssia  and  Denmark,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  close  allies.  By  the  politic  generosity  of  Bnssia,  Denmark 
had  obtained  on  very  easy  terns  the  important  provinces  of 
Schleswig  and  Holstein ;  and  Bhe  had  in  her  torn  bound  herself 
to  furnish  an  auxiliary  force  whenever  Russia  Was  attacked  in 
the  North.  Gustavus  III.  had,  however,  laboured,  as  he  hoped 
with  snccess,  to  sever  the  alliance,  and  to  acquire  a  complete 
infiuence  over  his  nephew  the  young  Prince  Royal,  who  governed 
Denmark,  as  the  King  was  out  of  his  mind.  He  had  represented 
to  him  the  dangers  arising  Irom  the  growing  power  and  the 
equally  growing  ambition  of  Russia,  and  the  identity  of  inte- 
rests that  should  bind  the  two  Scandinavian  nations,  and  he 
imf^ined  that  he  had  at  least  secured  the  neutrality  of  Denmark. 
He  soon  found  that  he  was  mietsken.  The  Danish  Prince 
determined  to  fulfil  his  treaty  obligations,  and  in  September 
1788  a  large  Danish  army,  under  the  ccmimand  of  Prince 
Charles  of  Hesse  Cassel,  invaded  Sweden  irom  Norway.  The 
Eing  appealed  to  his  people  to  rise  against  the  invaders,  and  the 
appeal  was  at  once  responded  to,  but  nearly  the  whole  Swedish 
army  was  in  Finland.  It  was  utterly  impossible  to  organise  in 
time  any  force  that  could  cope  with  any  chance  of  success  with 
the  Danes ;  and  the  position  was  so  desperate  that  it  seemed 
as  if  the  last  vestige  of  Swedish  independence  must  have 
perished. 

■  Keen*  to  Fiuet,  &ag.  29, 178S. 
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It  was  at  this  point  that  England  appeared  upon  the  scenei 
and  an  obscure  and  difficult,  but  very  important,  period  of 
English  foreign  policy  begins.  In  order  to  understand  it  clearly 
it  will  be  necessary  to  revert  for  a  moment  to  events  which  have 
been  described  in  the  last  chapter. 

We  have  seen  that  the  policy  of  Joseph  11.,  in  abolishing  the 
divided  sovereignty  which  the  Barrier  Treaty  had  established  in 
the  Belgic  provinces,  in  beginning  a  course  of  open  hostilities 
against  Holland,  and  in  endeavouring  to  exchange  his  Flemish 
dominions  for  Bavaria,  which  would  have  given  Austria  an 
overwhelming  power  in  (Germany  and  would  have  been  accom- 
panied by  the  cession  of  Luxembourg  and  Namur  to  France, 
had  excited  the  gravest  alarm  in  both  England,  Holland,  and 
Prussia,  and  had  drawn  those  three  Powers  closely  together. 
The  troubles,  almost  amounting  to  civil  war,  which  distracted 
Holland  in  1785  and  the  two  following  years,  and  the  suc- 
cessful interposition  of  Prussia  and  England  in  favour  of  the 
House  of  Orange,  strengthened  the  connection,  and  led  to  the 
Triple  Alliance  which  was  signed  in  the  summer  of  1788. 
This  treaty  bound  the  three  contracting  Powers  to  an  unalter- 
able defensive  alliance  for  ^preserving  the  public  tranquillity 
and  security,  for  maintaining  their  common  interests,  and  for 
their  mutual  defence  and  guaranty  against  every  hostile  at- 
tack ; '  and  it  stipulated  in  great  detail  the  assistance  which 
each  was  to  furnish  to  the  other.  The  first  great  task  which 
the  allies  undertook  was  the  pacification  of  Europe  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  substantially  unchanged  the  existing  balance 
of  power. 

The  phrase  ^  the  balance  of  power '  is  one  which  has  now 
fallen  into  great  disfavour,  and  it  is  certain  that  in  many  periods 
of  history  it  has  been  grossly  abused.  The  belief  that  no 
State  should  be  suffered  to  add  anything  to  its  territory  with- 
out a  corresponding  adjustment  of  the  frontier  of  its  neighbours, 
or  even  of  distant  States,  has  done  much  more  to  subvert  than 
to  promote  the  security  of  Europe,  and  it  has  produced  fiur 
more,  warfare  than  it  has  prevented.  Political  prescience  is  at 
best  so  limited  and  imperfect  a  thing,  that  it  is  rarely  wise  to 
encounter  the  certain  evils  of  a  European  war  in  order  to 
avert  dangers  that  are  distant,  doubtful,  and  obscure;  and 
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unforeaeen  infloeiiceB  of  dlasolution  or  of  adjustment  contmoall^ 
Beatralise  the  efTects  of  the  most  formidable  political  combina- 
tions. At  the  eaino  time,  within  certain  limita  the  wisdom  of 
maintaining  a  balance  of  power  is  aelf-eyident.  Europe  is  a 
comity  of  nations,  in  which  no  one  can  completelj  isolate  itself 
from  the  others.  It  is  possible  that  one  European  State  may  (aa 
in  the  period  of  Roman  greatness)  attain  such  an  inordinate 
snpremacy  that  all  others  may  be  at  its  mercy;  and  if  the 
ascendencies  of  Charles  Y.,  Lewis  XIY.,  and  Napoleon  bad 
been  consolidated  when  at  their  height,  this  would  most  pro- 
bably have  occurred.  It  is  possible  for  a  similar  power  to  be 
attained  by  an  alliance  or  coalition  of  two  or  more  States,  and 
it  is  also  possible  that  there  may  be  a  local  disturbance  of 
t^e  balance,  which  places  certain  quarters  of  Europe  entirely 
under  a  single  influence,  to  the  great  injury  of  other  nations. 
In  addition  to  the  evils  which  inevitably  follow  from  the  exist- 
ence of  a  European  war,  there  was,  at  the  time  I  am  writing  of, 
mnch  probability  of  a  partition  of  territory,  which,  in  both  the 
East  and  the  North,  would  profoundly  alter  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  European  nations.  The  Emperor  and  the  Buaaian 
Smpress  were  conspiring  to  partition  the  dominions  of  the 
Porte,  while  the  Swedish  provinces  were  in  great  danger  of 
falling  into  the  possession  of  Russia  and  Denmark. 

The  latter  danger  was  the  most  pressing.  Denmark  was 
completely  under  Russian  influence,  and  if  the  independence 
and  power  of  Sweden  were  destroyed  the  Baltic  would  become 
little  more  than  a  Rnseiac  lake.  To  England  and  Holland  this 
was  a  very  eeriouB  commercial  question.  To  Prussia  it  was  a 
qaestion  of  security,  for  she  had  a  long  line  of  unprotected  coast. 
With  the  Swedish  army  inactive  in  Finland ;  with  the  Swedish 
fleet  belea^ered  in  Sweaborg ;  with  a  Danish  army  marching 
rapidly  into  Sweden,  the  position  seemed  nearly  hopeless ;  and  the 
capture  of  Gothenburg,  which  appeared  certain  and  imminent, 
would  have  probably  made  it  irremediable  by  placing  the  chief 
commercial  town  of  Sweden  in  the  hands  of  the  Danes.  But 
the  ictervention  of  the  allies  was  prompt  and  decisive.  Their 
mediation  was  offered  to  and  accepted  by  the  King  of  Sweden, 
and  the  Danes  were  informed  that  unless  they  at  once  desisted 
£x>m  their  operations,  and  withdrew  from  the  Swedish  territory, 
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a  Frossian  anny  would  enter  Holstein  and  an  English  fleet 
would  appear  in  the  Sonnd.  The  force  which  lay  behind  these 
threats  was  irresistible,  and  to  the  great  disappointment  of  the 
Swedish  Eling,  who  would  have  gladly  continued  the  war  with 
the  assistance  of  such  powerful  allies,  and  whose  conduct  at  this 
critical  moment  was  evidently  designed  to  rekindle  the  contest,^ 
an  armistice  was  signed  between  Sweden  and  Denmark  in 
October  1788.  It  was  prolonged  by  successive  extensions  till 
the  definite^  peace,  and  the  Danish  army  retired  beyond  the 
frontier. 

The  conduct  of  Hugh  Elliot,  the  English  minister  at  Ck)pen- 
hagen,  who  waa  chiefly  employed  in  conducting  this  diflSicnlt 
business,  received  and  deserved  much  praise,  and  it  is  hardly  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  very  existence  of  Sweden  as  an 
independent  Power  was  probably  due  to  the  rapid  and  decisive 
intervention  of  the  allies.  The  supposition  that  Gustavus  in 
first  declaring  war  had  been  prompted  by  them  *  is,  I  believe, 
entirely  untrue.  Their  intervention  was  mainly  due  to  an 
.  anxiety  to  maintain  the  political  balance  in  the  Baltic,  and 
partly,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that  France,  which  had  always  tried  to 
maintain  a  kind  of  protectorate  over  Sweden,  had  already  offered 
her  mediation.'  Russia,  not  unnaturally,  bitterly  resented  it. 
There  had  already  been  many  complaints  at  St.  Petersburg  of 
an  order  which  had  been  issued  in  England  forbidding  the  hire 
of  English  transports  to  carry  Russian  troops  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  Mediterranean  and  of  English  pilots  to  guide  the  Russian 
fleet,  and  it  was  acknowledged  that  military  stores  had  been 
occasionally  sent  by  English  merchants  to  Constantinople. 
The  English  Grovemment  replied  that  the  former  measure  was 
essential  to  their  neutrality,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to 
prevent  private  merchants  sending  their  stores  to  an  advan- 
tageous market.     Russia  had  in  fact  profited  largely  by  this 


>  See  Lady  Minto*8  Life  of  Hu^h 
EUiat, 

*  This  was  asserted  by  Geffroy  in 
his  Oiutave  II f.  et  la  Cour  de  France^ 
ii.  65,  66,  and  it  has  been  often 
repeated.  The  confidential  coire- 
spondence,  however,  of  Keene,  who 
was  Bnglish  consul  at  Stockholm 
when  the  war  broke  out  (Swedish 
Correspondence,  Record  Office),  and 


the  letters  in  the  Bassian  CkMrespon- 
dence  from  Fraser  to  Carmarthen, 
Aug.  29,  and  from  Carmarthen  to 
Fraser,  Aug.  20. 1788,  seem  to  me  to 
show  clearly  that  the  allies  had 
nothing  whatever  to  say  to  the  con- 
daot  of  Gnstavns  in  declaring  war« 
and  thuat  they  did  not  approve  of  it. 
'  Keene  to  Carmarthen,  Sept.  26 ; 
Fraser  to  Carmarthen,  Oct.  IQ,  1788. 
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Tcay  Irade,  and  more  than  one  Engliah  ship  laden  witK  military 
Btores  had  discharged  its  cargo  at  Cronstadt.'  It  was  added,  u 
a  proof  that  England  did  not  lean  unduly  to  the  Turks,  that 
the  Emperor  of  Morocco  had  actually  declared  war  against 
her  on  the  pretence  that  ahe  was  assisting  the  Knasians,*  The 
proceedings  relating  to  Sweden  caused  a  much  more  eeriotia 
alienation.  Count  Ostermann,  the  E.nssiaa  Vice-Chancel  lor, 
complained  in  strong  terms,  both  through  the  Kusaian  minister 
in  London  and  through  the  Knglisb  minister  at  St.  Petersburg, 
of  the  unfriendly  conduct  of  England  and  Prussia.  He  dwelt 
upon  the  unproYoked  aggressiou  of  the  King  of  Sweden ;  upon 
the  3>alpable  falseness  of  the  pretexts  ho  had  advanced ;  upon 
the  neceseity  of  at  least  taking  measures  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  such  attacks.  The  proposed  mediation  was  courteously  but 
firmly  declined.*  The  Empress  would  not  make  peace  on  the 
terms  of  the  giatwi  quo,  or  on  any  terms  that  were  dictated  by 
other  Powers.  For  the  present,  however,  her  energies  were 
mainly  directed  to  the  Turkish  War,  and  for  some  months  an 
unquiet  peace  reigned  in  the  Baltic. 

As  Russia  refused  to  accept  the  mediation  of  the  allies,  their 
next  attempt  'was  to  negotiate  a  separate  peace  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  Turks.  It  was  the  ambition  of  the  Emperor 
which  had  first  drawn  England  and  Fruseia  into  connection,  and 
it  was  soon  found  that  the  task  of  effecting  a  peace  was  greatly 
i^gravated  by  the  at  least  equal  ambition  of  the  King  of  PrusBia. 
It  was  only  gradually  that  the  full  extent  and  significance  of  the 
FroBsian  designs  were  disclosed,  and  they  threatened  to  change 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  war. 

At  the  end  of  January  1789,  Ewart,  the  English  representative 
at  Berlin,  wrote  to  Lord  Carmarthen  an  account  of  instrnctions 
which  had  been  sent  to  Alvensleben,  the  Pmsdan  minister  at 
the  Hague,  and  which  had  been  oommanicated  to  him  by  order 
of  the  King  of  Prussia.  The  Prussian  minister  was  instructed 
to  act  in  close  harmony  with  the  ministers  of  Great  Britain  and 
Holland,  and  at  the  same  time  he  received  a  sketch  of  the  wishes 

I  CBnnaTtfaeDtoFiueT,Feb.l7SS;  309;  CaimArtheQ  to  Fracer,  A^  29, 

OamiMthen  to  Woroniow,  March  29,  1788. 

1788 ;  F'nser  to  Camuutben,  Jane  8,  *  Oiteimaim  to  Woromow,  Oct.  I^ 
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and  plans  of  his  Court.  The  first  task  of  the  allies  had  been  to  V 
save  Sweden  from  being  overpowered  by  the  Danish  invasion, 
and  thus  to  preserve  the  balance  of  the  Baltic.  So  fSar  this  task 
had  been  achieved.  The  Danes  had  retired  firom  Swedish  terri- 
tory and  had  signed  an  armistice,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Court 
of  St.  Petersburg  in  dispensing  with  Danish  assistance  by  land 
seemed  to  indicate  more  moderate  views.  The  neutrality  of 
Denmark,  however,  must  be  clearly  and  definitely  established,/ 
and  if  there  was  any  refusal  to  admit  it,  on  the  part  either  of 
Russia  or  of  Denmark,  it  might  be  necessary  for  Great  Britain 
and  Holland  to  threaten  to  send  a  fleet  to  the  Baltic.  With 
regard  to  Sweden,  the  object  should  be  to  restore  peace  on  the 
same  footing  as  before  the  war  began.  The  King  of  Sweden  is 
much  to  be  blamed  for  his  instability,  and  England  and  Prussia 
must  endeavour  to  establish  a  permanent  interest  at  Stockholm, 
In  dealing  with  Russia,  they  must  also  very  closely  co-operate,  \/ 
and  the  King  of  Prussia  earnestly  hoped  that  Poland,  where 
Prussian  influence  now  preponderated,  might  be  included  in  the 
negotiations.  It  was  not,  however,  his  desire  that  the  war 
between  Russia  and  Turkey  should  be  at  once  terminated.  On 
the  contrary,  it  ought  to  be  made  a  main  object  to  prevent  the 
Turks  from  making  ^  a  precipitate  peace  without  the  concurrent 
intervention  of  the  two  Courts.'  The  Russians  and  Turks  ought 
to  be  left  to  themselves,  unless  the  Turks  should  be  overpowered ; 
but  the  Russians  ought  if  possible  to  be  prevented  from  send- 
ing a  fleet  to  the  Mediterranean.  Once,  however,  the  mediation 
of  the  two  Courts  was  accepted  by  the  Porte, '  our  influence  so 
established  might  afterwards  be  employed  in  the  manner  best 
suited  to  the  circumstances  and  to  our  common  interests.  The 
guarantees  of  the  remaining  possessions  of  the  Turks  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace,  and  their  subsequent  accession  to  our 
defensive  alliance,  continue  likewise  to  be  considered  as  probable 
consequences,  and  at  least  the  Porte  may  be  encouraged  to 
expect  those  advantages,  provided  it  relies  solely  on  the  media- 
tion of  England  and  Prussia.'  The  King  of  Previa  will  be 
obliged  to  resist  all  attempts  of  the  Emperor  to  make  acquisitions 
of  territory ;  but  this  significant  qualifying  clause  is  added — '  He 
trusts  England  will  concur  in  approving  this  resolution,  or  in 
contributing  to  make  such  an  arrangement  as  may  procure  a 
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compensation.'  '  In  all  probability,'  it  ia  added, '  Great  Britain 
and  the  King  of  Prussia  wit!  have  it  in  tbeir  power  to  settle  both 
the  Baccesaion  of  Poland  and  the  election  of  the  King  of  the 
Romans,  in  tbe  manner  best  suited  to  promote  their  oommon 
intereeta.' 

It  wa8  already  evident  that  the  Prussian  views  extended 
much  beyond  a  simple  and  speedy  re-establishment  of  peace,  and 
it  Tas  added  that  a  military  demonstration  of  Prussia  and  a 
naval  demonstration  of  England  and  Holland  would  probably  be 
needed.  It  was  not  likely,  the  Prussian  ministers  thought,  that 
the  actual  employment  of  force  wooLd  become  necessary,  for  the 
two  Imperial  Conrts  were  much  exhansted,  but  the  appearance 
of  forie  might  be  very  useful.  'The  line  of  conduct,'  continned 
Ewart,  '  pursued  towards  France,  in  the  affairs  of  Holland,  ia 
adduced  as  a  recent  and  atrildng  proof  in  Bnpport  of  this  con- 
dosion  uid  of  the  great  probability  of  such  an  attempt  being 
completely  successful,  since  the  risks  would  be  much  smaller 
than  in  the  case  alluded  to.' ' 

In  the  coarse  of  the  spring  and  sommer  of  1789  the 
Prussian  designs  took  a  more  definite  shape.  The  King  of 
Prussia  believed  himself  to  be  in  possession  of  overwhelming 
military  power ;  he  was  extremely  desirous  to  renew  the  long 
contest  with  Austria  which  had  been  carried  on  by  Frederick 
the  Great,  and  he  was  determined  to  avail  himself  of  the 
present  war  to  obtain  special  advuitages  for  Prussia.  He  had 
two  great  objects  in  view.  One  was  to  compel  Austria  to 
\  relinqnish,  in  favour  of  Poland,  Galicia  and  its  other  pos- 
sessions in  that  country  which,  the  Prussian  ministers  said, 
'from  their  sitnation  are  so  extremely  embarrassing  to  Prus- 
sia.' ■  The  other  was  to  obtain  from  Poland,  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  this  cession,  the  important  towns  of  Dantzig  and 
Thorn,  both  of  which,  but  especially  the  former,  seemed 
from  their  position  to  belong  naturally  to  Eastern  Prussia.* 
In  order  that  these  objects  should  be  attained,  it  was  the 
strong  wish  of  the  King  '  to  see  the  two  Imperial  Courts, 
and  particolarly  the  Emperor,  embarked  in  a  second  cam- 
>  Bmtt  to  CARiiArtbeii,  Jan.  26,      title  ot  Doke  of  Leeds. 

'  Ewart  to  Leedw,  Haj  SS,  17S9.      Jtn.  iii.  13-16. 
Ckrmartbea  had  jiuC  itiheilted  the 
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paign  with  the  Porte/ ^  and  he  himself  resolved  to  make  a 
demonstration  on  the  frontiers  of  GkJicia  and  Bohemia.  ^It 
is  not  possible,'  wrote  Ewart,  ^for  his  Imperial  Majesty  to 
assemble  an  army  of  50,000  men  at  present  in  these  pro- 
yinoes,  whereas  the  King  of  Pmssia  has  actually  200,000 
men,  in  the  very  best  ord^  and  discipline,  ready  to  take 
the  field.'*  Galicia  was  ripe  for  revolt.  Hitherto,  the  King 
of  Pmssia  said,  he  had  discouraged  insurrectionary  move- 
ments, but  they  would  probably  break  out  without  his  con- 
currence as  a  consequence  of  the  revolt  in  the  Austrian  Netheiv 
lands,  and  they  would  also  probably  be  directed  and  assisted  by 
the  Polish  States.  In  this  case  the  Emperor  would  hardly  be 
able  to  subjugate  this  detached  portion  of  his  dominions. 
Poland  would  become  a  party  to  the  war,  Imd  Prussia  would  be 
bound  to  support  her.* 

But  this  was  not  all.  The  very  grave  resolution  was  now 
taken  at  Berlin  of  offering  under  certain  circumstances  direct 
assistance  to  the  Turks.  The  Sultan  had  died  in  the  spring  of 
this  year;  his  successor  was  determined  to  carry  on  the  war 
with  energy,  and  the  Prussian  minister  at  Constantinople  was 
now  directed  to  negotiate  an  alliance  with  him  on  the  following 
terms.  If  victorious,  the  Turks  were  to  consider  the  interests  of 
Poland,  Sweden,  and  especially  Prussia;  but  if  fortune  de- 
clared against  them,  and  they  were  driven  beyond  the  Danube, 
the  King  of  Prussia  engaged  to  assist  the  Porte  with  his  whole 
force  until  the  Porte  regained  'all  his  ancient  provinces, 
situated  beyond  the  Danube  and  the  Cuban,  as  well  as  the 
greatest  possible  security  for  Constantinople  on  the  side  of  the 
Black  Sea.'  If,  however,  the  Ottoman  Court  was  ultimately 
obliged  to  make  cessions  to  that  of  Vienna,  the  Prussian  minis- 
ter was  enjoined  to  stipulate  that  this  should  only  be  on  the  ex- 
press condition '  that  the  Court  of  Austria  should  be  obliged  to 
restore  to  the  Republic  of  Poland,  in  exchange,  Galicia  and  all 
the  provinces  which,  by  the  treaty  of  partition,  she  had  secured 
from  Poland ;  and  that  the  Courts  of  Vienna,  of  St.  Petersburg, 
and  of  Poland  should  arrange  at  the  same  time  with  the  King 
of  Prussia  about  their  respective  differences  and  interests  in  a 

1  Bwart  to  GamuurUien,  Feb.  11,  *  Ibid. 

1789.  •  Swart  to  Leeds,  Ang.  10^  1789. 
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manner  conforniiiig  to  the  interests  of  tKe  King  of  Prussia,  aa 
the  principal  friend  and  ally  of  the  Porte,' ' 

This  very  serious  step  was  taken  by  Prussia  without  any 
concert  with  her  allies.  It  was,  however,  at  once  frankly  com- 
mnmcated  to  the  English  minister,  and  the  Fmssiana  distinctly 
8tat«cl  that  they  did  not  consider  that  it  in  any  way  bound  or 
implicated  England  and  Holland  under  the  terms  of  the  Triple 
Alliance.  They  added,  at  the  same  time,  that  one  result  of  the 
Pmssiati  policy  would  probably  be  that  Turkey  would  become 
s  party  to  the  defensive  alliance  under  a  guarantee  of  her 
domioious. 

Etou  this,  however,  was  not  the  full  extent  of  the  Prussian 
designs.  For  some  time  affairs  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands  had 
been  becoming  rapidly  worse.  The  disturbances  which  hod 
been  originally  produced  by  the  rash,  and  for  the  moet  part 
wholly  onjoBtifiable,  encroachments  of  Joseph  upon  the  ancient 
privileges  and  customs  of  his  Flemish  subjects  had  been  com- 
posed at  the  close  of  1787 ;  but  after  a  short  interval  they  re- 
vived  with  redonbled  violence.  An  obscure  quarrel,  which  has 
long  since  lost  its  interest,  about  the  constitution  of  the  Unive^ 
sity  of  Lonvain,  was  the  immediate  cause,  and  after  many  acts 
of  violence,  disorder,  and  military  repres^on,  a  serious  insurrec- 
tion broke  out.  The  revolutionary  ideas  that  were  seething  in 
France  were  in  full  vigour  in  Austrian  Flanders;  an  insur- 
rection in  the  neighbouring  bishopric  of  Li6ge  still  further 
strengthened  them,  and  the  Flemish  insurgents  were  so  success- 
ful, that  by  the  end  of  1789  the  Austrian  garrison  was  com- 
pletely driven  out  of  Flanders,  the  dominion  of  the  Emperor 
was  thrown  off,  and  in  Jannai^  1790  an  Act  of  Union  of 
the  Belgian  United  Provinces  was  drawn  up  and  signed  at 
Brussels. 

Fot  some  time  before  this  trinm^  had  been  achieved  the 
separation  of  these  provinces  from  the  Empire  seemed  a  probable 
contingency,  and  it  soon  appeared  that,  provided  they  did  not 
fall  into  the  hands  of  France,  Prussia  was  prepared  both  to 
welcome  and  to  accelerate  it.  If  Austria  could  be  deprived  on 
one  Bide  of  her  Polish,  and  on  the  other  side  of  her  Flemish, 
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dominionfl,  wlule  Prussia  obtained  Dantzig  and  Thorn,  it 
plain  that  the  relative  position  of  the  two  great  Grerman 
Powers  would  be  materially  changed;  and  it  was  insinnated 
to  the  English  minister  that  a  Prussia  so  aggrandised  would 
give  a  much  greater  weight  and  importance  to  the  Triple 
Alliance.* 

It  was  reported  in  the  April  of  17^9  that  France  was  en- 
deavouring to  negotiate  an  alliance  with  Russia,  and  that  the 
Emperor  strongly  supported  her ;  and  there  were  rumours  and 
suspicions  at  Berlin  that  the  cession  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands 
to  France  might  form  part  of  the  arrangement.'  Under  these 
circumstances  the  Prussian  Gtovemment  represented  confiden- 
tially to  England  that  the  three  Powers  should  form  some  plan 
of  concert  about  the  affairs  of  the  Netherlands.  It  was  gene- 
rally admitted  that  the  acquisition  of  these  provinces  by  France 
must  be  resisted  at  the  cost  of  war ;  and  the  Prussians  urged 
that,  in  the  not  improbable  contingency  of  the  French  entering 
Flanders  as  the  allies  of  the  Emperor,  the  three  allied  Powers 
should  actively  support  the  insurgents  in  resisting  them.  But 
there  was  another  contingency  to  be  feared.  Was  it  not 
probable  that  if  the  allies  now  refused  to  support  them,  the 
insurgents  might  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  France, 
and  that  a  French  alliance,  or  protectorate,  or  annexation 
might  be  the  result  ?  On  the  whole,  the  Prussians  suggested 
that  the  best  settlement  of  the  question  might  be  the  union  of 
Austrian  Flanders  and  Holland  into  a  single  republic.  This 
must,  however,  be  left  to  the  determination  of  the  people  and 
to  discussion  with  Holland.  All  that  was  at  present  urged  was 
that  the  existing  system  seemed  likely  to  be  overthrown,  and 
that  the  common  interests  of  the  allies  would  suffer  extremely 
if  Austrian  Flanders  were  '  annexed  to  France,  of  which  there 
seems  to  be  so  much  danger,  as  a  considerable  party  in  the 
country  is  already  inclined  to  adopt  this  measure,  and  their 
French  neighbours  use  every  means  to  encourage  it.'  England 
and  Holland,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Prussian  King,  ought  at 
once  to  consult  together  about  the  possibility  of  carrying  out 
such  a  union  of  the  Low  Countries  as  was  suggested.  By  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht  and  the  Barrier  Treaty  they  were  expressly 

>  Ewart  to  Leedj^  Aug.  10, 1788.  *  Ibid.  April  20,  May  IS,  1789. 
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authorised  to  prevent  Austrian  Fiaaders  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  Frtknce,  and  Prussia  had  also  a  right  to  interfere  as  a 
party  to  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Gennan 
Empire  '  to  which  the  Austrian  Netherlands  belonged  from  their 
origin,' ' 

These  considerations  opened  to  the  English  Government  a 
long  vista  of  dangerous  and  embarrassing  complications.  The 
two  object-s  of  England  in  interfering  with  the  existing  war 
bad  been  to  bring  about  as  speedily  as  possible  a  European 
peace  on  the  basis  of  the  status  quo  as  it  existed  before  the  war, 
and  to  induce  as  many  Powers  as  possible  to  join  in  a  defensive 
alliance  which  might  for  the  future  secnre  the  peace  of  Europe 
from  aggressive  enterprises.  The  Prussian  alliance  was  the 
very  keystone  to  this  defensive  system,  and  the  King  of 
Prussia  had  signally  displayed  his  good-will  to  England  by 
consenting  that  a  war  in  the  East  Indies  in  which  any 
European  Power  attacked  the  English  possessions  should  be 
esteemed  a  casus  ftederia.*  In  conjunction  with  Prussia,  England 
had  already  in  some  degree  committed  herself  to  the  task  of 
restricting,  with  a  view  to  ultimately  extinguishing,  the  i 
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same  time,  it  was  di£5cult  to  draw  back  without  seriously 
endangering  or  weakening  the  alliance. 

Sir  Robert  Keith,  who  was  English  minister  at  Vienna  when 
the  war  between  the  Emperor  and  Turkey  began,  has  furnished 
us  with  an  extraordinary  illustration  of  the  laxity  and  negli- 
gence with  which  English  foreign  politics  were  at  this  time 
sometimes  directed.  He  mentions  that  the  first  intelligence  he 
reoeived  of  the  impending  alliance  between  England  and  Prussia, 
which  so  profoundly  changed  the  attitude  of  England  towards  the 
Emperor,  was  derived  not  from  his  own  Gk>Yemment,  but  from 
the  Prussian  minister ;  that  at  the  time  when  this  alliance  and 
the  entry  of  the  Emperor  into  the  Turkish  War  had  made  the 
relations  of  England  to  the  Court  of  Vienna  peculiarly  delicate, 
critical,  and  difBcult,  he  was  left  for  five  whole  months  without 
a  single  line  of  instruction  on  public  affairs,  and  that  no  less 
than  fifty-two  successive  despatches  which  he  had  written  re- 
mained unanswered.  On  an  average,  he  said,  he  obtained  one 
answer  to  about  forty  despatches.^  On  very  grave  occasions, 
however,  Pitt  appears  to  have  himself  intervened  in  foreign 
politics,*  and  his  hand  may,  I  think,  be  traced  in  the  admirably 
reasoned,  courteous,  but  at  the  same  time  somewhat  sarcastic 
despatches  in  which  the  English  Grovemment  now  dissected 
the  Prussian  proposals  and  indicated  their  own  policy. 

The  first  of  these  despatches  relates  exclusively  to  the  Polish 
and  Turkish  questions.  It  expresses  warm  appreciation  of  the 
courtesy  of  the  King  of  Prussia  in  communicating  the  in- 
structions to  the  Prussian  minister  at  Constantinople  to  the 
English  minister,  and  also  of  his  care  in  avoiding  implicating 
England  and  Holland  in  his  policy.  The  chief  object,  the  writer 
continues,  of  Prussian  policy  appears  now  to  be,  first  of  all,  to 
deprive  the  Empire  of  those  provinces  which  Austria  acquired 
by  her  share  in  the  partition  of  Poland ;  and,  secondly,  '  the 
acquisition  of  some  considerable  place,  such  as  Dantzig  and 
Thorn,  with  their  adjacent  territory,  in  the  more  northern  parts 
of  Poland.  Other  arrangements  beneficial  to  Prussia  may  be  in 
contemplation,  but  I  state  these  as  the  most  essential  objects  in 
the  present  system  of  acquisition  of  that  Power.' 

t  Smyth's  Mmoir$qfSirR,KtUh,  u.  219,  221,  225.^2.         <  See  p.  24. 
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It  seemed  to  the  Engligh  Goverameiit  highly  improbable 
that  the  forte  could  secure  these  ends,  or  that  she  would  secure 
them  if  it  were  in  her  power.  It  can  hardly  be  reasonably 
supposed  that  the  Ottontaa  arms  could  be  so  Buccessful '  aa  to 
render  the  I'orte  equal  to  the  task  of  not  only  making  terms 
for  herself  and  Sweden,  but  likewise  of  settling  the  atfoira  of 
tiie  four  remaining  Powers  to  the  satisfaction  of  Prussia  and 
Poland ; '  and  it  is  almost  equally  improbable  that,  in  case  of  a 
BeriooB  defeat,  she  would  be  able  to  carry  out  the  Prussian 
deagn  of  making  any  cession  of  territory  she  was  obliged  to 
make  to  Austria  conditional  on  that  power  restoring  Galicia 
and  the  other  Polish  provinces  to  Poland.  The  King  of 
England  would  be  delighted  at  any  advantages  that  could  be 
attuned  by  Prussia  '  without  danger  of  extending  those  hostili- 
ties it  is  BO  much  the  interest  of  all  Europe  to  put  an  end  to.' 
It  is,  however,  very  plain,  that  the  intentions  now  disclosed 
go  '  mnch  beyond  the  spirit  of  oar  treaty  of  alliance,  which  is 
pnrely  of  a  defensire  nature,  and  by  which  we  of  conrse  cannot 
be  considered  as  in  any  degree  bonnd  to  support  a  system  of  an 
ofiensive  nature,  the  great  end  of  which  appears  to  be  ^gran- 
disement  rather  than  secnrity,  and  which  from  its  very  nature  ia 
liable  to  provoke  fresh  hostilities,  instead  of  contributing  to  the 
restoration  of  general  tranquillity.'  The  future  guarantee  of 
the  Turkish  dominions  is  a  point  which  can  only  be  practically 
and  beneficially  discussed  at  the  peace.  England  has  no  wish 
to  act  in  snch  a  manner  as  to  make  a  future  connection  with 
Bnssia  impossible.  She  ia  persuaded  that  the  Prussian  policy 
wonld  greatly  diminish  the  chance  of  detaching  Russia  from 
Anstria.  '  In  diBCnssing  these  points,'  the  minister  continues, 
'  and  indeed  npon  every  other  occasion,  I  must  beg  yon,  sir, 
to  remember  that  it  is  by  no  means  the  idea  of  his  Majesty 
and  of  hia  confidential  servants  to  risk  the  eng^ng  this 
country  in  a  war  on  account  of  Turkey,  either  directly  or 
indirectly.  I  am  to  desire  you  would  be  particularly  careful  in 
your  language  to  prevent  any  intention  of  that  nature  being 
imputed  to  na.' ' 

The  same  pacific  counsels  were  reiterated  in  a  despat^ih 
which  wa3  sent  about  three  months  later.  England,  Leeds  said, 
*  Lee(UUiGwait,3an«tV,\'t^. 
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tdXty  admitted  the  pernicious  consequences  that  would  ensue  if  the 
Austrian  Netherlands  became  absolutely  dependent  on  France, 
and  she  was  quite  prepared  to  co-operate  with  Prussia  and 
Holland  in  preventing  it.  But  it  was  necessary  that  this 
danger  should  be  clear  and  imminent.  '  As  yet/  said  the  English 
minister,  ^  nothing  in  these  provinces  appears  to  call  for  such  a 
degree  of  interference  on  the  part  of  the  allied  powers  as  to 
threaten  the  interruption  of  that  tranquillity  which  it  is  so 
much  their  interest,  and  I  trust  their  intention,  to  preserve.' 
Hie  Emperor  is  very  dangerously  ill,  and  his  death  would  pro- 
bably produce  a  change  of  system  which  might  alter  materi- 
ally the  problem  in  the  Netherlands.  ^  The  idea  of  separating 
Galicia  from  the  Emperor  is  certainly  one  which  is  in  all  respects 
tempting  to  the  Court  of  Berlin,  and  in  proportion  as  it  would 
add  to  the  security  and  strength  of  that  Court,  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  considered  here  as  beneficial  to  our  general  system. 
But  the  advantage  might  be  purchased  at  too  dear  a  rate.  It 
would  be  so  if  the  attempt  led  to  involve  the  allies,  or  any  of 
them,  in  a  war.  For  the  station  they  hold  at  present,  and  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  continuance  of  peace,  seem  likely 
to  contribute  more  to  the  real  prosperity  of  their  dominions 
than  the  most  brilliant  successes  which  could  be  expected  to 
attend  their  arms.  These  considerations  make  it  appear  wiser 
that  the  King  of  Prussia  should  avoid  taking  any  such  part  in 
the  events  which  may  arise  in  Galicia  as  may  lead  to  a  rupture 
with  the  Emperor.  .  .  .  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  is  his 
Majesty's  earnest  wish  to  prevail  on  the  Court  of  Berlin  to 
desist  altogether  from  any  enterprise  in  the  Netherlands  or  in 
Galicia,  and  at  all  events  it  is  impossible  to  pledge  this  country 
beforehand  to  the  consequences  of  measures  which  go  beyond 
the  line  of  a  defensive  alliance,  and  which  might  incur,  with- 
out any  sufficient  justification,  the  risk  of  a  general  war.* 
*  When  the  independence  of  Sweden  seemed  in  danger  of  being 
immediately  and  totally  subverted,  there  appeared  to  be  an 
evident  and  urgent  interest  which  called  for  the  effectual 
interposition  of  the  allies.  But  it  does  not  in  the  present 
situation  of  things  appear  likely  that  any  event  should  arise 
in  the  war  between  the  two  Imperial  Courts  and  Turkey  which 
can  be  considered  as  calling  upon  the  allies  in  the  same  manner, 
12 
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or  wliick  can  properly  induce  them  to  become  parties  in  the 
war.'  ' 

The  campaign  of  1789  was  on  the  whole  very  disastrous  to 
the  Turks,  In  addition  to  several  less  important  fortresses, 
Belgrade  was  at  last  taken,  after  a  long  siege,  by  the  Austiians, 
and  Bender  by  the  Russians,  and  some  very  considerable  battles 
were  fought  and  won.  The  Riissian  forces  moved  triamphantly 
through  Moldavia ;  while  the  Austrians  took  possession  of 
Bucharest,  the  capital  of  Wallachia ;  overran  the  greater  part 
of  Servia,  and  captured  most  of  its  fortresses,  though  they  at 
length  received  a  check  at  Orsova.  These  successes,  combined 
with  the  rapidly  extending  insurrection  in  Austrian  Flanden, 
wero  watched  very  keenly  at  Berlin,  and  a  few  extracts  from 
the  letters  of  Ewart  to  the  English  Government  will  show  how 
near  Europe  was  to  a  great  and  general  war  at  the  close  of  1789 
and  in  the  first  months  of  1790. 

In  October  he  reminded  the  Dnke  of  Leeds  that  in  the 
event  of  the  Turks  being  in  danger  of  being  pushed  beyond  the 
Danube,  the  Prussian  minister  at  Constantinople  was  authorised 
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either  in  Galicia  or  the  Netherlands  without  English  advice, 
bat  he  represented  that  it  was  already  extremely  difficult  to 
prevent  the  inhabitants  of  Galicia  from  revolting,  although  the 
leading  patriots  in  Poland  had  been  exhorted  to  use  their 
influence  in  the  cause  of  peace.  If,  however,  Poland  were 
committed  with  Austria,  if  the  Emperor  made  acquisitions 
dangerous  to  Prussia,  especially  if  he  took  possession  of  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia,  Prussia  would  be  obliged  to  intervene. 
For  the  present  the  King  said  he  had  no  such  intention. 
Buasia  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  Emperor  obtaining  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia,  and  the  two  Courts,  but  especially  Austria, 
were  so  impoverished  that  if  the  war  continued  in  the  following 
year  a  favourable  crisis  would  probably  arise.  If  the  Eling 
engaged  in  the  war  he  would  only  ask  of  his  allies  to  maintain 
the  neutrality  of  France  and  Spain.^ 

In  November  and  December  the  prospect  darkened.  Count 
Horn  had  arrived  at  Berlin  on  a  mission  from  the  States  of 
Brabant,  and  the  Prussian  minister  now  maintained  that  if  the  . 
insurgents  prevailed  so  completely  as  to  have  a  decisive  majority,  \/ 
the  allies  ought  to  recognise  their  independence,  in  order  to 
prevent  their  possible  union  with  the  French  provinces  of 
Flanders.  The  King  was  exceedingly  elated  with  the  success  of 
the  insurgents,  and  Ewart  was  now  convinced  beyond  all  doubt 
that  he  hoped  to  deprive  Austria  both  of  the  Netherlands  and 
Galicia,  and  that  an  insurrection  in  Galicia  would  speedily 
break  out,  stimulated  by  the  success  of  the  revolt  in  Brabant. 
In  Bohemia  and  Hungary  discontent  was  spreading.  Prussia 
would  obtain  Dantzig  and  Thorn  when  Poland  got  back  Galicia  ; 
the  King  contemplated  an  immediate  alliance  with  Poland  and 
Turkey,  and  he  was  much  alienated  from  England,  on  the  . 
supposition  that  she  was  opposed  to  the  severance  of  Gralicia  [/ 
and  the  Netherlands  from  the  empire.  *  His  Prussian  Majesty 
continues  much  occupied  with  the  idea  of  taking  advantage  of 
the  present  favourable  conjuncture  to  diminish  the  power  of  his 
rival  as  much  as  possible,  but  his  ministers  hope  they  have 
succeeded  in  convincing  his  Majesty  that  he  can  do  nothing 
with  regard  to  the  Netherlands  without  the  concurrence  of 

»  Kwart  to  Lccd»,  Oct.  6, 10,  IT,  11^%. 
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hifl  allies.'  He  is,  however,  strongly  in  favour  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Austrian  Netherlands ;  he  thinks  it  unavoid- 
able, and  is  delighted  to  hear  that  the  Dutch  Pensionary 
is  not  agningt  it.  The  allies  in  his  opinion  ought  at  onc6 
authoritativelj"  to  interpose  to  prevent  either  France  from 
interfering,  or  the  Emperor  himself  from  sending  troops  into 
the  Netherlands.' 

This  policy  evidently  meant  i  immediate  war.  Leeds 
wrote  briefly  in  reply,  urging  The  British  Government 

agreed  with  Prussia,  tt  ^  i-  rection  in  the  Austrian 
Netherlands  seemed  .  :©  '  their  total  separation 

from  their  present  soi  i,  a  course,  establishing  a  new, 

separate,  and  iudepenueui,  power  amongst  the  States  of  Europe.' 
As,  however,  an  armistice  had  been  established  between  the  con- 
tending Powers  in  llio  Nctherkind;;,  thiTo  Bi;onifd  for  the  pre- 
sent nothing  to  be  done.  Leeds  earnestly  hoped  that  England, 
Prussia,  and  Holland  might  remain  closely  united  on  the  question ; 
he  expressed  without  disguise  his  own  opinion,  that  the  best 
solution  would  be  a  reconciliation  of  the  Netherlands  with  the 
Emperor,  coupled  with  a  full  acknowledgment  of  their  ancient 
privileges;  and  he  strongly  represented  that  the  questiooa 
relating  to  the  Netherlands  and  the  questions  relating  to 
Galicia  were  completely  distinct,  and  that  it  would  be  very 
unwise  to  connect  them.* 

Prussia  at  this  time  took  a  decisive  lead,  and  in  January 
1790  the  Prussian  minister  proposed  that  the  two  Imperial 
Courts  should  be  summoned  to  make  an  immediate  peace  at  the 
mediation  and  under  Che  guarantee  of  England,  Holland,  and 
Prussia,  on  the  condition  that  all  the  conquests  from  the  yorto 
should  be  restored.  While  making  these  propositions  the  King 
was  determined  to  assemble  two  armies,  one  on  the  frontiers  of 
Galicia,  the  other  in  Livonia,  and  to  make  a  diversion  on  the 
side  of  Galicia,  while  the  Turks  directed  their  principal  efforts 
towards  Croatia  and  Styria  on  the  one  side  and  the  Crimea  on 
the  other.  As  the  price  of  this  active  assistance  the  Porte 
was  to  be  asked  to  agree  not  to  make  peace  without  including 
Prussia,  and  without  Prussia  obtaining  such  advantages  as  the 

3,  Dec. 
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drcomstances  admitted,  particularly  tHe  restoration  of  Galicia 
to  Poland.^ 

The  answer  of  Leeds  disclaimed  emphatically  on  the  part  of 
England  and  Holland  any  responsibility  for  such  a  policy.  '  The 
measures  which  his  Prussian  Majesty  seems  determined  to 
adopt,  with  a  view  to  force  the  two  Imperial  Courts  to  make 
peace  with  the  Porte  upon  moderate  terms,  not  haying  been 
adopted  in  consequence  of  any  concert  between  the  allies,  cannot 
with  justice  be  ascribed  to  the  councils  either  of  Great  Britain 
or  Holland ;  and  whatever  the  consequences  of  so  very  active 
an  interference  may  be,  our  system  of  defensive  alliance  cannot 
fairly  be  responsible  for  it.'  At  the  same  time  Ewart  was  in- 
structed to  make  no  useless  complaints :  The  flourishing  con- 
dition of  the  finances  and  of  the  army  of  Prussia  makes  her  suc- 
cess very  probable,  and  England  will  hope  for  it,  but  it  is  very 
possible  that  the  war  may  be  extended  rather  than  terminated 
by  her  policy.  The  immediate  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  the  Belgic  provinces  seemed  to  the  English  ministers  very 
tmwise.  They  may  become  independent,  but  it  is  important  not 
to  precipitate  matters ;  and  there  is  much  reason  to  fear  that 
when  severed  from  the  Austrian  rule  they  may  become  wholly 
subservient  to  France.* 

For  a  few  woeks  there  appears  to  have  been  a  pause  in 
active  diplomacy.  Ewart  wrote  that  the  King  was  now  almost 
certain  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  Belgic  states 
and  to  intervene  in  favour  of  Turkey;  that  the  proposed 
alliance  with  Turkey  was  actually  drawn  up,  and  that  the^ 
relations  with  Poland  were  becoming  closer.*  Some  time  be- 
fore Prussia  had  proposed  that  each  of  the  allies  should  lend  a 
small  sum  to  the  Bang  of  Sweden  in  order  that  he  should  be 
enabled  to  continue  his  struggle.* 

The  Prussian  ministers  determined  to  make  one  more  eflTort 
to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  two  allies,  and  if  this  object 
could  be  attained,  they  professed  themselves  ready  to  sacrifice 
some  part  of  their  scheme  of  aggrandisement.  Their  proposal, 
however,  was  one  which  was  hardly  likely  to  be  peacefully 
effected,  and  if  it  failed,  England  and  Holland  could  not  have 

>  Ewart  to  Tweeds,  Jan.  26,  1790.  *  Ewart  to  Leeds,  Feb.  11, 1790. 

■  Leeds  to  Ewart,  Feb.  9,  1790.  *  Ibid.  Jan.  4, 1790. 
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rafused,  after  accepting  it,  to  draw  the  sword.  It  was  sent  by 
Ewartto  England  on  February  25.  Tbe  Prasaian  Government, 
he  stated,  had  arrived  definitively  at  the  following  conclu- 
siona : 

1.  It  was  indiFpensably  necessary  for  the  allies  to  assemble 
an  army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Netherlands  in  order  to 
secure  the  direction  of  events,  and  especially  the  two  great 
objects  of  preventing  France  from  interfering  with  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  and  of  preventing  the  Emperor  from  subduing 
them  by  force  and  abolishing  their  ancient  privileges. 

2.  If  this  step  were  taken,  the  King  of  Prussia  will  then 
consent  to  Great  Britain  and  Holland  entering  into  a  negotia* 
tion  with  the  Court  of  Vienna  for  restoring  the  Netherlands, 
on  the  condition  of  that  part  of  Galicia  which  lies  at  this  aide 
of  the  Erapack  or  Carpathiaii  mountains  being  ^ven  bade  to 
Poland,  and  in  that  case  Austria  may  likewise  have  the  limita 
of  the  Peace  of  Fassarowitz  restored  on  the  side  of  Tnrkey. 
By  this  last  provision  Austria  would  obtain  Belgrade,  and  a 
portion  of  Servia  and  Wallachia  which  had  been  ceded  by  the 
peace  of  1739.  They  were  already  by  conquest  in  her  bands, 
but  Tnrkey  was  to  be  asked  or  compelled  to  surrender  them 
formally  at  the  peace,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  by 
Poland  of  the  chief  part  of  Galicia. 

3.  If   the   Emperor  should  refuse    these    conditions    the 
f  Netherlands  ought  not  to  be  restored.     Prussia  in   this  case 

will  support  England  and  Holland  against  any  bad  conse- 
quences that  may  arise  from  this  refusal,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  Prussia  should  be  engaged  in  war  with  the  two  allied 
Imperial  Courts,  Great  Britain  was  expected  to  enforce  the 
neutrality  of  France  and  Denmark,  and  to  prevent  any  Russian 
fleet  irom  attacking  the  Prussian  coast. 

4.  If  the  Emperor  refuses  to  negotiate  on  the  above-men- 
'  tioned  conditions,  the  independence  of  the  Belgic  provinces 

must  at  once  be  acknowledged.  Tbe  King  of  Prussia  declared 
that  he  would  even  prefer  to  allow  them  to  be  dependent  on 
France,  rather  than  permit  '  such  an  opportunity  as  the  present 
to  pass  without  taking  advantage  of  it  in  diminishing  the  power 
of  his  dangerous  rival.' ' 

•  Eirart  to  Leeds,  Teb.  25, 1190. 
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The  extreme  seriousness  of  the  situation  disclosed  in  these 
despatches  is  very  plain.  Prussia  evidently  derired  and  was 
determined  on  war ;  and  England,  which  had  originally  entered 
into  the  Triple  Alliance  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
peace  of  Europe,  was  now  almost  driven  to  the  alternative  of 
breaking  it  up  at  a  time  of  great  European  complication  and 
danger,  or  of  embarking  in  a  very  serious  and  extended 
struggle,  of  which  the  real  object  would  be  t&e  aggrandisement 
of.  Prussia  and  Poland.  The  difficulty  was  especially  great, 
because  the  fate  of  the  Belgic  provinces,  which  was  now 
hanging  in  suspense,  had  always  been  esteemed  a  matter  of 
capital  importance  in  English  foreign  policy ;  while  the  question 
of  the  frontier  of  Turkey  on  the  side  of  Austria,  and  of  the 
frontier  of  Poland  on  the  side  of  Prussia,  lay  almost  wholly 
beyond  the  range  of  English  interests.  Before,  however,  the 
despatch  which  has  just  been  quoted  arrived  in  England, 
the  English  Government  sent  a  long  and  very  able  despatch  », 
to  Berlin,  defining  and  defending  the  policy  they  had 
adopted.  The  draft  of  this  despatch,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  in 
the  writing  of  Pitt,  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  it  was  his 
composition. 

It  began  with  a  full  discussion  of  the  Prussian  proposal  for 
the  immediate  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  Belgic 
provinces.  Having  reminded  the  Prussian  minister  that  *  the 
object  of  the  convention  concluded  by  the  allies  on  this  subject 
was  that  no  step  should  be  taken  in  a  point  of  so  great  impor- 
tance but  by  common  consent/  the  writer  proceeded  to  state 
that  the  leading  men  in  Holland  were  strongly  opposed  to  the 
Prussian  proposal,  and  that  the  English  ministers  fully  shared 
their  view.  They  opposed  immediate  recognition  because  there 
was  still  such  confusion  and  dissension  in  these  provinces,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  predict  any  permanence  of  government,  \/ 
constitution,  or  alliance,  and  because  the  whole  state  of  affairs 
might  be  changed  by  the  death  of  the  Emperor,  which  appeared 
imminent.  There  were  two  dangers  which  the  allies  unanimously , 
agreed  must  be  guarded  against.  Europe,  for  great  purposes  of 
public  order  and  security,  had  placed  these  provinces  under  tlie 
Austrian  sceptre,  but  she  had  given  the  House  of  Austria  only  a 
limited,  divided,  and  conditional  authority  over  them  j  and  that 
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Hoase  mnst  not  be  Buffered  to  establish  despotic  authority  in 
them,  and  to  make  an  unrestrflined  use  of  their  wealth  and 
popalatioD.  Under  the  present  circumstance  a,  however,  this 
danger  W&g  exceedingly  remote.  It  wm  also  agreed  that 
'  neither  under  the  dominion  of  the  House  of  Austria  nor  under 
any  other  circumstances  should  these  provinces  be  allowed  to 
become  an  accession  to  the  power  of  France.'  '  On  tliis  snb- 
ject,'  the  despatch  continued, '  it  is  to  be  observed  that  whatH 
ever  may  have  been  the  intrigues  or  the  promises  of  individuids, 
no  public  encouragement  has  been  held  out  by  France  to  the 
iodependenco  of  the  Netherlands;  that  the  recent  example  of 
what  has  passed  in  that  country  must  necessarily  inspire  the 
Dobleese  and  clergy  of  the  provinces  with  an  apprehension  of 
the  danger  to  them  from  the  introduction  of  a  French  system, 
land  that  the  jireseut  apparent  and  increasing  weakness  and 
/distraction  of  that  country  must  prevent  any  body  of  men 
j  from  looking  to  that  quarter  for  any  present  and  efiectnal  sup- 
port. It  is  also  a  material  cireumstance  that  while  the  pro- 
vinces feel  their  independence  in  danger  from  the  possible 
attacks  of  the  Emperor,  they  will  be  fearful  of  taking  any 
measures  which  might  be  offensive  to  those  powers,  by  whom 
alone  they  can,  under  the  present  cirenmstances,  be  effec- 
toally  protected  against  him;  and  it  may  even  be  doubted 
whether,  if  this  fear  were  once  removed,  by  the  allies  having 
decisively  committed  themselves  on  that  important  point,  the 
intrigues  of  France  would  not  have  a  better  field  to  work  "in,  by 
the  French  being  enabled  to  avail  themselves  of  those  points  of 
jealousy  and  difference  which  must  be  expected  to  arise.'  All 
that  seems  necessary  is  to  maintain  a  party  attached  to  the 
allies,  just  as  there  is  a  party  attached  to  France,  and  the 
allies  have  in  this  respect  quite  as  good  chances  and  means  as 
the  IVench.  It  is  true  that  the  Belgic  provinces  are  for  the 
present  de  facto  independent;  hut  there  has  as  yet  been  no 
public  declaration  that  the  Emperor  will  not  in  the  next  season 
endeavour  to  regain  his  dominion  in  them. 

It  is  said  that,  as  guaranteeing  Powers,  we  have  a  right  to 
interpose.  We  undoubtedly  have  for  the  aupport  of  the  ancient 
cx>nstitutiou,  but  not  for  the  establishment  of  independence 
'  without  harinf^  in  eome  reguW  moda  exjws&ed  out  sense  of 
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the  invasions  of  that  constitution,  and  without  haying  sufficient 
proof  that  no  measures  short  of  independence  can  prevent  its 
subversion/  If  we  now  recognise  Belgic  independence,  we  should 
act  like  France  when  she  declared  the  independence  of  America. 
England  treated  that  declaration  as  '  a  direct  and  open  avowal  of 
hostilities/  and  she  could  therefore  not  blame  the  £mperor  if 
he  regarded  the  recognition  of  Belgic  independence  as  equi- 
valent to  a  declaration  of  war.  The  English  ministers  earnestly 
hope  that  Prussia  will  not  take  this  step,  for  England  cannot 
concur  in  it. 

Turning  then  to  the  other  aspects  of  the  question,  the 
English  Government  fully  agreed  with  Prussia  that  the  object 
of  the  allies  should  be  ^  the  establishment  of  a  pacification  on 
the  grounds  of  the  statns  quo^  and  they  were  prepared  to  con- 
cur with  Prussia  and  Holland  in  drawing  up  a  memorial  to 
that  effect  for  the  Courts  of  Sweden  and  Constantinople.  '  Iff 
this  representation  should  be  unsuccessful,  we  would  willingly] 
comply  with  the  King  of  Prussia's  request  by  engaging  to  take 
measures  to  prevent  his  being  attacked  either  by  France  or  Den- 
mark •  •  •  considering  such  attack  on  these  grounds  as  a  easvA 
foederis.  ...  If  no  such  attack  should  take  place,  it  is  conceived 
that  such  demonstrations  might  be  made  by  this  country  and  by 
Holland  as  would  materially  assist  the  King  of  Prussia  by  the 
uncertainty  and  uneasiness  which  they  would  occasion  to  his 
enemies.'  It  must,  however,  be  distinctly  understood  that  *  the 
circumstances  and  interests  of  this  country  do  not  permit  us  to 
join  in  offensive  operations  to  which  we  are  not  bound  by  treaty. 
This  has  already  been  clearly  explained  in  several  of  the  com- 
munications which  have  passed  between  the  two  Courts.  But 
the  circumstances  of  the  present  moment  and  the  good  faith 
which  is  due  from  this  country  require  that,  at  a  time  when 
the  King  of  Prussia  appears  to  be  on  the  eve  of  embarking  on 
so  extensive  a  plan  of  operations,  he  should  again  distinctly 
understand  the  degree  of  assistance  which  he  may  expect  firom 
this  country.'  Prussia  then  may  expect  the  approbation  of 
England  in  all  efforts  to  make  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  status 
quo.  She  may  expect  when  pursuing  this  enterprise  to  be  de- 
fended from  attacks  by  France  and  Denmark ;  '  the  necessity  for 
enabling  Sweden  to  defend  herself  by  another  pampaign  against 
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Bossia  would  also  induce  this  country  to  take  her  ehare  in 
Bucli  reasonable  pecuniary  aid  as  might  be  reqaiaite  for  tliis 
purpose,  and  to  exert  herself  for  BBCuring  the  neutrality  of 
Denmark.'  But  hostilities  against  the  Imperial  Courts,  either 
indirectly  by   recognising    Belgic    independence,   or  directly 

(■*by  our  joining  in  the  measures  of  offensive  operations  which 
Fmssia  may  feel  it  her  interest  to  adopt,  would  go  beyond  the 
line  which  this  country  has  uniformly  laid  down,'  If  a  peace 
on  the  basis  of  the  slalim  quo  is  made,  England  will  be  ready 
'to  include  Turkey,  Poland,  and  Sweden  in  the  alliance,  and  to 
gnarautee  to  them  the  terms  of  that  pacification.' ' 

This  despatch  laid  down  the  principles  of  English  policy 
with  a  distinctness  that  lell  little  to  be  desired.  But  almost 
immediately  after  it  was  written  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs  waa 
changed  by  the  news  of  the  death  of  Joseph  II.  He  had  not 
yet  completed  his  forty-ninth  year,  but  the  deadly  illness  which 
he  had  brought  back  from  the  Turkish  frontier  had  nerer 
passed  away,  and  those  who  were  about  him  saw  clearly  how 
greatly  disappointment  and  sorrow  and  anxiety  had  a^^ravated 
and  accelerated  its  effects.  A  Turkish  war  raging;  a  war 
with  Prussia  and  Poland  manifestly  impending;  the  Nether- 
lauds  for  the  time  completely  lost ;  Hungary  on  the  Yerge  of 
revolt ;  bitter  discontents  and  animosities  revealing  themselves 
in  every  part  of  his  dominions — the  dying  Emperor  saw  but  too 
plainly  that  his  life  had  been  one  long  failure,  and  that  almost 
all  his  schemes  had  been  abortive.  The  words  that  fell  from 
him  in  his  last  days  painted  vividly  his  profound  dejection. 
'Tour  country,'  he  said  to  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  speaking  of 
the  Flemish  revolt,  '  has  killed  me.'  '  God,  who  knows  the 
heart,  knows  that  in  all  I  have  done  I  have  sought  only  the 
good  of  my  people.  May  His  will  be  done! '  '  Here  lies  a 
sovereign  who,  with  the  best  intentions,  failed  in  everything  be 
undertook.'  He  had  a  strong  craving  for  the  affection  of  his 
subjects,  and  he  had  made  it  his  aim  to  relieve  the  poor  from 
serfdom  and  feudal  burdens,  to  break  the  power  of  ecclesias- 
tical tyranny  and  establish  universal  toleration  throughout  his 
dominions.      Something  of  what  he  had  done  remained,  and 

'  Leeds  to  Ewut,  Feb.  U,  ITQQ. 
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with  a  longer  and  more  quiet  reign  mncli  more  might  have 
been  permanently  accomplished,  but  as  yet  he  had  reaped  little 
bat  hatred  and  insurrection.  He  spent  his  last  days  partly  in 
rewarding  his  soldiers  and  his  old  servants,  and  partly  in  endea- 
vouring to  undo  some  of  the  measures  which  had  proved  most 
unsuccessful.  The  ancient  constitution  of  Hungary  was  re- 
established. The  Holy  Crown  of  St.  Stephen  was  sent  back 
firom  Vienna  and  carried  in  triumph  to  Buda.  Orders  were 
issued  to  restore  privileges  which  had  been  taken  away  in  the 
Tyrol  and  in  Galicia,'  and  proposals  for  a  peace  with  Turkey 
were  sent  to  England.  His  favourite  generals.  Lacy  and 
Loudon,  with  a  few  other  attached  friends,  gathered  round  the 
deathbed  of  the  childless  Emperor,  but  his  brother  and  suc- 
cessor was  absent,  and  his  favourite  niece,  the  Archduchess 
Elizabeth,  to  whom  he  was  passionately  attached,  was  now 
rapidly  approaching  her  confinement.  The  anxiety  with  which 
she  followed  his  sufferings  produced  a  premature  delivery,  and 
on  February  18  she  died  in  childbirth.  The  blow  was  more 
than  the  Emperor  could  support.  He  bowed  his  head  in  an  agony 
of  grief,  and  two  days  later  he  was  numbered  with  the  dead. 

It  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  his  death  saved 
Europe  from  a  great  extension  of  the  war ;  for  the  animosities 
that  had  attached  to  him  were  such  that  a  policy  of  conciliation 
in  his  hands  would  at  this  time  have  almost  certainly  failed. 
His  brother  Leopold,  who  succeeded  to  the  title  of  King  of 
Hungary,  had  already  shown,  as  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  great  \ 
administrative  ability,  and  he  made  it  his  first  object  to  arrive 
at  a  peace.  For  several  months,  however,  the  prospect  was 
exceedingly  doubtful  and  menacing,  and  just  before  the  death 
of  Joseph,  Prussia  had  fulfilled  her  threat  and  taken  a  step 
which  made  a  general  war  almost  inevitable.  At  the  end  of. 
January  the  Prussian  minister  at  Constantinople  had  signed 
an  offensive  alliance  between  Prussia  and  Turkey.  It  declared 
that  the  enemies  of  the  Turks  in  crossing  the  Danube  had  dis- 
tnrbedthe  bala  nee  of  power;  that  the  King  of  Prussia  had 
determined  to  declare  war  in  the  following  spring  against  Russia 

*  Memoirt  cf  Sir  R.  Keith,  ii.  251,  on  the  reign  of  Joseph,  in  Herman 

252 ;    Coze's  Hist,  of  the  Hotue  of  Herivale*s  BUtorical  Studiet,  a  book 

Austria,  toL  ii.   There  is  a  siDgolarly  which  is  far  less  known  than  it  de- 

bcantlfnl  and   discriminating  easaj  serves  to  be. 
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and  Austria ;  and  that  he  would  not  desist  till  the  Forte  had 
obtained  a  desirable  peace  and  been  placed  in  perfect  aecnrity 
by  sea  and  land  ;  while  the  Turks,  on  their  side,  engaged  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  compel  Austria  to  restore  at  the  peace 
Golicia  and  her  other  Polish  territory  to  Poland.  If  the  Otto- 
man Court  was  successful,  its  intention  was  not  to  make  peace 
till  it  had  regained  all  its  lost  fortresses  and  territory,  and 
especially  the  Crimea.  The  Prussian  Court.,  recognising  thia 
intention,  now  bound  itself  not  to  make  peace  until  Turkey  did, 
and  nnder  any  circumstancea  to  guarantee  to  Turkey  all  the 
territory  which  was  in  her  hands  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war ; 
to  endeavour  to  induce  England,  Holland,  Sweden,  Poland, 
and  other  Powers  to  join  in  the  guarantee,  and  to  enter  into 
a  close  defensive  alliance  with  Turkey.  The  Turks,  on  their 
side,  promised  to  make  no  peace  with  the  Austrians  and  Rus- 
sians without  including  Prussia,  Poland,  and  Sweden,  and 
under  certain  circumstances  to  support  those  Powers  iu  the 
field.' 

Such   were  the  principal   articles  of  this  very  important 
document. — a  document  which  was  in  the  highest  degree  dis- 
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before  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  The  contingents 
to  be  fomifihed  by  each  State  in  case  of  attack  were  carefully 
regulated.' 

The  strong  feeling  which  the  proposed  cession  of  Dantzig 
and  Thorn  excited  in  Poland  threatened  to  throw  considerable; 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  Prussian  projects  of  aggrandise- 
menti  while  at  the  same  time  some  very  formidable  dissensions 
which  broke  out  between  the  aristocratic  and  the  deifkootMxf^ 
parties  in  the  newly  emancipated  Belgic  provinces,  and  the 
/evident  desire  of  the  latter  party  to  imitate  and  ally  themselves 
^Srith  the  French,  alarmed  the  allies,  and  shook  their  con- 
fidence in  the  permanence  of  the  new  independence.^  Engf- 
land  and  Holland,  in  opposition  to  Prussia,  strongly  favoured  the 
veoonciliation  of  these  provinces  with  the  Emperor,  accompanied 
by  an  amnesty  and  a  guarantee  of  their  ancient  constitution, 
and  the  more  conciliatory  dispositions  of  Leopold  made  this 
pcdicy  seem  less  hopeless.  Leopold  at  the  same  time  desired 
earnestly  to  terminate  the  Turkish  war.  He  had  never  favoured 
it.  He  was  sensible  of  the  great  dangers  rising  on  the  side  of 
Prussia,  and  he  desired  the  vote  of  the  King  of  Prussia  at  the 
ensuing  election  for  the  position  of  King  of  the  Bomans,  to 
which  the  dignity  of  Emperor  was  attached.  Almost  immedi- 
ately after  his  accession  he  wrote  to  the  King  of  Prussia  in  very ! 
amicable  terms,  asking  his  good  offices,  regretting  the  dissen- 
sions which  had  arisen  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  disclaiming 
all  views  of  aggrandisement,  and  stating  that  he  would  be  con-^ 
tent  if ,  as  a  compensation  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  the  limits 
of  the  Peace  of  Passarowitz  were  restored.* 

He  was  at  the  same  time  quite  aware  of  the  dangeilB  of  a 
sudden  attack  from  Prussia,  and,  carrying  out  a  design  of  his 
brother,  he  withdrew  a  portion  of  his  army  fix)m  the  Danube, 
and  concentrated  a  powerful  force  under  Loudon  in  Bohemia 
Bind  Moravia.^  As  Russia  was  at  this  time  expressing  wishes 
for  peace,  as  Sweden  was  ready  to  place  her  interests  in  the 
hands  of  the  allies,  and  as  the  Turks  were  exhausted  by  suc- 

»  Hertzberg,  iii.  1-8.  in  Hertibef^,  iii.  50-71. 

*  Ewart  to  Leeds,  March  2, 8, 1790;  *  That  this  resolution  had  been 
Coze's  Hitt.  of  tJie  House  of  Austria,  taken  just  before  the  death  of  Joseph 
ii.  688-690.  appears  from  a  letter  of  Sir  R.  Keith 

*  See  the  correspondence  between  (Keith's  Memoirs,  it  248). 
the  kings  ot  Hungary  and  Prussia, 
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cesaire  defeats,  tKere  seemed  mucli  hope  that  if  Prussia  could 
be  induced  to  pursue  an  nnselfish  policy,  peace  might  be  soon 
restored. 

Snch  Was  at  least  the  opinion  of  Ewart,  who  wrote  that  a 
negotiation  might  now  soon  be  brought  to  a  eaccessful  issue. 
Russia's  '  increasing  embarrassments  would  make  her  satisfied 
with  Oczakow  and  ita  district.'  The  Porto  might  be  induced 
to  accept  the  limits  of  the  Peace  of  Passarowitz,  and  there 
would  bo  still  less  difficulty  with  Sweden.' 

The  King  of  Prussia  accepted  on  the  whole  iavourably  the 
English  despatch  of  February  26,  He  expressed  his  satisfaction 
at  learning  the  exact  limits  of  the  assistance  that  might  be 
expected  from  England,  approved  of  the  English  proposal  of  a 
joint  memorifti  in  favour  of  the  bUiIus  quo,  and  agreed  to  poflb- 
pone  the  recognition  of  Belgic  independence,  and  to  join  with 
JBngland  in  furnishing  some  pecuniary  aid  to  Sweden ;  but  he 
Btill  thought  that  an  allied  army  should  be  assembled  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  Low  Country.  Ewart  adds,  however,  somewhat 
ominously, '  Should  the  King  of  Prussia  be  engaged  in  a  war, 
by  the  refusal  of  the  Courts  of  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg  to 
make  peace  on  the  principle  of  the  etatut  quo,  and  should  Galicia 
then  be  recovered  by  force  of  lurms,  some  equivalent  would  be 
expected  from  Poland  beyond  the  cession  of  Dantzig  and  Thorn. 
But  even  this  would  consist  in  an  amicable  arrangement  of 
frontier  of  no  great  extent,  and  all  idea  of  obtaining  the  Pala- 
tinates of  Posen  and  Kalish  has  been  abandoned,  since  it  was 
decidedly  preferred  to  have  a  preponderant  influence  in  Poland, 
rather  than  entertain  views  of  acquisition.' '  The  King  had  no 
objection  to  Great  Britain  taking  the  lead  in  endeavouring  to 
efiect  a  reconciliation  in  the  Netherlands  '  by  re-establishing  the 
ancient  constitution  and  guarantee,'  but  he  endeavoured  to  sow 
dissension  between  Russia  and  Austria  by  communicating  to 
the  Russians  the  plan  of  peace  which  Joseph  a  few  days  before 
his  death  had  sent  to  London  without  consulting  with  St. 
Petersburg.  He  also  endeavoured  to  ascertain  whether  the 
Courts  of  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg  would  negotiate  jointly 
or  separately,  either  on  the  basis  of  the  status  quo  or  on  the 
hssifi  of  the  cession  of  Galicia.  For  his  own  part  he  earnestly 
'  Zmut  to  Leeda,  Mardi  2,  ITdO.  >  KAd.  U«tcU  S,  1790. 
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hoped  that  Galicia  might  be  ceded  in  the  manner  that  had 
been  so  often  stated,  and  suggested  that  '  such  an  arrange- 
ment might  be  rendered  more  acceptable  to  the  King  of  Hun- 
gary than  the  humiliating  alternative  of  the  status  quo  towards 
the  Forte,  especially  as  the  fate  of  the  Netherlands  still  remained 
uncertain.'  At  the  urgent  request  of  the  English  minister  he 
still  delayed  the  ratification  to  his  treaty  with  Turkey.^ 

The  English  ministers  saw  clearly  that  Prussia  had  no  real 
wish  for  peace,  and  that  in  this  very  critical  moment  a  more 
decided  policy  must  be  pursued.  Their  first  step  was  to  send  a 
confidential  despatch  to  Berlin,  representing  that  the  King  of 
Hungary  ^  appears  sincerely  desirous  to  conclude  peace  upon 
fair  terms,  having  no  object  of  ambition  or  aggrandisement  in 
view ; '  that  he  had  none  of  the  leaning  towards  Russia,  jealousy 
of  Prussia,  or  dislike  to  English  mediation  that  characterised  his 
predecessor;  and  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment '  a  general  pacification,  or  at  least  a  separate  one  between 
Austria  and  the  Porte  (in  case  Bussia  still  persists  in  her  ex- 
orbitant pretensions),'  may  soon  be  concluded  on  the  terms  of , 
*the  staius  quo^  or  nearly  such.**  They  soon  after  informed 
the  Prussian  ministers  of  the  King's  determination  to  bring 
matters  to  an  issue  by  proposing,  on  his  own  authority,  an 
armistice  to  each  of  the  belligerent  Powers  in  order  to  give 
time  for  negotiation.  *  The  basis  of  a  negotiation,'  writes  the 
minister,  '  ought  of  course  to  be  the  status  quo^  or  as  near  that 
state  as  the  circumstances  of  the  several  Powers  will  admit. 
At  the  same  time  his  Majesty  is  ready  to  mediate  a  separate 
peace  on  this  basis,  and  to  press  its  immediate  conclusion 
between  any  two  of  the  belligerent  Powers  who  may  be  ready  to 
accede  to  it  without  waiting  for  the  rest.'  Keith  was  authorised  I 
to  make  this  proposal  at  Vienna,  and  to  state  that  if  the  King  i 
of  Hungary  accepted  it ;  if  he  agreed  in  no  case  to  attempt  any- 
thing in  the  Netherlands  contrary  to  the  ancient  constitution ; 
and  if  he  also  admitted  the  renewal  of  the  guarantees  of  the 
allied  Powers  in  those  provinces,  England  would  enforce  this 
proposal  to  the  utmost  at  Constantinople.     This  step  appeared 

*  Ewart  to  Leeds,  March  8, 18, 27,      and  the  aocompaoying  propoeal  for 
1790.    See  too  the  letter  of  the  King      peace,  Hertsberg,  iii.  54-64. 
of  Prussia  to  Leopold,  April  15, 1790,  *'  Leeds  to  Ewart,  Harch  19, 1790. 
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to  tlie  King  especially  urgent  on  accotint  of  the  use  wliich  tlie 
KuBsiui  Government  had  thought  fit  to  make  of  the  secret 
proposal  for  peace  made  by  the  late  Emperor  a  few  days  before 
his  death.  If  it  became  known  at  Vienna  that  thia  most 
confidential  Austrian  communication  to  the  allies  had  been 
betrayed  to  Kossia,  in  order  to  bow  dissension,  a  distrust  and  a 
resentment  would  be  aroused  which  might  easily  be  fatal  to 
peace. 

The  English  minister  expressed  his  great  gratification  that 
the  Kii^  had  withheld  his  ratification  from  the  treaty  which 
had  been  signed  at  Constantinople,  but  he  commented  in  a 
stnun  of  grave  and  measured  severity  on  the  schemes  of  ag- 
grandiaement  which  Prussia  had  put  forward,  Ewart  was 
directed  to  repeat  to  the  Prussian  ministers  'that  the    siatus 

^  quo  appears  to  be  the  only  fair  and  natural  idea  which  can  be 
proposed  as  the  general  basis  of  pacification.  Such  an  idea, 
however,  does  not  necessarily  preclude  any  reasonable  modifica- 
tions of  it,  should  any  such  come  in  question  in  the  course  of 
the  negotiations.  It  will,  however,  be  proper  to  state  explicitly 
that  at  all  events  the  idea  of  proposing  sacrifices  on  the  part  of 
the  Port«  by  re-«3tablishing  with  Austria  the  Peace  of  Passa- 
rowitz,  and  by  making  cessions  of  some  sort  or  other  to  Russia, 
on  condition  that  Austria  shall  agree  to  relinquish  Galicia,  &c., 
seems  totally  inconsistent  with  the  essential  object  (which  every 
day  renders  more  pressing)  of  re-establishing  the  general  tran- 
quillity. Nothing  but  the  moat  extreme  necessity  could  bring 
Austria  to  agree  to  such  a  proposal,  and  that  Conrt  woald  cei^ 
bainly  first  try  the  event  of  a  contest.  There  appears,  indeed, 
to  be  80  little  justice  in  insisting  upon  such  an  arrangement 
between  Powers  not  engaged  in  the  war  as  a  condition  of  peace 
between  those  who  are  parties  in  it,  and  it  is  so  evidently 
contrary  to  our  defensive  system,  that  on  the  principles  already 
repeatedly  stated  it  would  be  impossible  for  this  country  to 
give  any  expectation  of  supporting  Prussia  in  a  contest  on  such 
grounds,'  How  could  the  Prussian  King,  it  was  asked,  defend 
himself  from  the  gravest  reproach  if,  having  just  mode  an' 
offensive  alliance  with  Turkey,  he  proceeded  to  sacrifice  Turkish 

\Jinterests  '  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  an  acquisition  for  Poland 
aoii  an  additional  security  for  bis  owe  ftontier  ? ' 
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MoBt  amicably,  but  at  the  same  time  most  explicitly,  Ewart 
was  directed  to  press  these  considerations  on  the  King  of 
Pmssia,  to  beg  that  instructions  conformable  to  them  should 
be  sent  to  Vienna,  St.  Petersburg,  Stockholm,  and  Constan- 
^ople,  and  to  urge  that  measures  should  be  at  once  taken  in 
tiie  latter  capital  '  for  setting  aside  by  mutual  consent  the  late 
alliance,  and  for  procuring  an  immediate  armistice,  at  all  events 
between  that  Court  and  Austria.'  ^ 

This  despatch  very  nearly  broke  up  the  Triple  Alliance. 
The  King  of  Prussia  angrily  blamed  England  for  proposing  an 
armistice  to  the  belligerent  Powers  without  any  previous  concert 
or  communication  with  his  allies;  and  several  long  and  acrimoni- 
ous discussions  ensued.'  He  now  saw  clearly  that  if  Prussia  pro- 
voked a  war  she  would  be  isolated,  and  would  obtain  neither  moral 
nor  material  support  from  England ;  and  he  resolved  reluctantly 
to  follow  the  English  line  of  policy,  but  to  insist  upon  applying 
it  with  such  a  degree  of  severity  that  a  rupture  was  likely  to  take 
place  in  which  England  would  be  involved.  He  agreed  to  support 
the  proposal  for  an  armistice,  but  insisted,  in  opposition  to  the 
English  ministry,  that  it  should  be  limited  to  two  months,  and 
also  that  the  Emperor  should  send  no  troops  to  the  Netherlands 
during  the  negotiation.  He  consented  at  la^  that  the  treaty 
with  Turkey  should  be  set  aside  if  the  Court  either  of  Vienna 
or  of  St.  Petersburg  agreed  to  make  peace  on  the  basis  of  the 
gtatits  quo.  He  consented  that  this  should  be  put  forward  as 
the  basis  of  pacificiition ;  but  he  would  not  hear  of  the  qualifica- 
tions suggested  in  the  English  despatch,  and  insisted  ^  on  the 
strict  acceptance  of  the  status  quo  without  any  modification.'  * 
If  this  was  not  adopted,  the  alternative  must  be  either  war,  or  a 
negotiation  founded  on  the  Prussian  plan  of  an  extended  ex- 
change of  territory.  The  chief  object  of  the  war  party  was 
now  to  provoke  a  refusal  from  the  King  of  Hungary.* 

The  feeling  between  the  ministers  of  the  two  countries  was 
at  this  time  extremely  hostile,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the 
English  Government  the  tortuous  and  ambitious  policy  of 
Prussia  formed  the  main  danger  to  European  peace.  ^His 
Prussian    Majesty,'    Lord    Auckland  wrote    confidentially  to 

»  Leeds  to  Ewart,  March  30, 1790.  ■  Ibid.  April  18, 1790. 

•  Ewart  to  Leeds.  April  18, 1790.  «  Ibid.  July  18, 1790. 
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Eeitli,  '  has  brought  himEelf  to  acquiesce  in  onr  objections  to 
declaring  the  Independence;  but  I  hnve  the  fullest  evidence 
that  nothing  less  than  an  absolute  and  inevitable  necessity  will 
induce  him  to  contribute  by  word  or  deed  to  replacing  the 
Netherlands  under  their  old  government.  But,  besides,  his 
treaty  with  the  Porte  commits  him  almost  irrevocably  to  every- 
thing that  can  tend  to  increase  the  confusion  of  the  world ;  and 
without  any  other  provocation  tlian  the  Count  de  Hertzberg's 
desire  to  deprive  Austria  of  Galicia  and  the  Netherlands,  and  to 
give  to  Prussia  Thorn  and  Dantzig,  aa  an  equivalent  for  Galicia 
from  the  Poles.'  ^Auckland  spoke  bitterly  of  the  extreme  danger 
of  a  new  and  wanton  war,  the  indecency  of  the  grounds  that  were 
pat  forward,  '  the  utter  unreasonableness  of  expecting  England 
and  the  United  Provinces  to  supjrort  these  projects,  to  which 
they  are  not  called  by  any  sense,  either  of  interest,  or  of  policy, 
or  of  jostice.'  * 

It  was  necesBary  for  the  King  of  Prussia  to  answer  the 
Austrian  invitation  to  exercise  his  good  offices,  and  he  did  so  by 
a  fall  exposition  of  his  views.  The  Russian  proposal  to  esta- 
blish, under  a  prince  of  the  Kussian  rite,  a  new  kingdom,  in- 
cluding Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  Bessarabia,  was  pronounced 
perfectly  inadmiseible ;  aud  the  only  feasible  plan  for  making 
peace  was  the  statvs  quo,  advocated  by  England,  or  'an  ar- 
rangement.' The  meaning  of  the  latter  term  was  fully  developed 
in  a  confidential  communication  made  to  the  Austrian  minister. 
The  King  of  Prussia,  it  was  said,  has  negotiated,  bnt  not  yet 
ratified,  a  treaty  with  Turkey,  which  involved  the  recovery  of 
Galicia.  This  woold  probably  bring  Poland  into  the  field,  and 
would  lead  to  a  Prussian  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the 
\  Belgic  provinces.  Galicia  must  always,  while  in  the  hands  of 
Austria,  be  a  danger  to  Prussia,  and  if  it  is  not  amicably  ceded, 
sooner  or  later  Bussia  aud  Prussia  would  combine  to  drive  her 
<mti  It  was  suggested,  under  these  circumstances,  that  Austria, 
Bnssia,  and  Prussia  should  make  an  arrangement  on  theSe 
lines.  The  two  Imperial  Courts  should  restore  Moldavia,  Wal- 
lachia, and  Bessarabia  to  the  Porte.  Austria  should  restore 
Galicia  to  Poland,  with  the  exception  of  a  tract  contiguous 
to  Hnngai^,  on  condition  that  Poland  should  cede  Dantzig  and 
'  Mmoinqf  Sir  R.  Keith, ^- Ml, lsi%. 
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Thorn  to  Prussia ;  and,  in  that  case,  Prussia  would  oblige  the 
Turks  to  restore  the  limits  of  the  Peace  of  Passarowitz,  would 
abstain  iW>ih  recognising  the  independence  of  the  Flemish  pro- 
vinces,  and  would  even  induce  them  to  submit  to  Austrian  rule 
<m  the  guarantee  of  their  Constitution.  The  Porte,  on  receiving 
back  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  Bessarabia,  was  formallj  to 
abandon  all  his  claims  to  the  Crimea,  and  was  to  cede  to  Russia 
the  district  and  town  of  Oczakow  to  the  Dniester,  on  condition 
of  Russia  re-establishing  in  favour  of  Sweden  the  limits  of 
Finland,  on  the  footing  of  the  Peace  of  Nyslot.  K  the  King 
c^  Hungary  agrees  to  support  this  arrangement,  the  Eling  of 
Prussia  will  vote  for  his  election  as  Emperor.  He  must  con- 
sent, however,  with  little  delay ;  otherwise  Prussia  will  ratify 
her  treaty  with  Turkey,  and  will  acknowledge  the  Belgic  inde- 
pendence.^ 

These  negotiations  were  not  favourably  received.  The  cession 
of  Galicia  was  entirely  rejected  by  Leopold,  and  he  declared 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him,  without  the  consent  of  Russia,  to 
accept  the  armistice  which  England  demanded.  Prince  Kau- 
nitz,  who  was  now  past  eighty,  and  whose  judgment  and  temper 
were  said  to  have  been  somewhat  impaired  by  age,  still  retained 
great  respect  and  influence  at  Vienna  as  the  most  illustrious  of 
the  ministers  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  he  threw  serious  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  peace  ;  but  his  policy  in  this  respect  was  counter- 
acted with  skill,  and  at  the  same  time  with  singular  delicacy,  by 
the  Vice-Chancellor,  Count  Cobenzel,  who  enjoyed  the  special 
confidence  of  Leopold.* 

For  some  weeks,  however,  Europe  was  on  the  verge  of  a  new 
war,  and  Ewart,  in  reporting  the  doubts  entertained  at  Berlin  of 
the  possibility  of  a  peaceful  solution,  added  ^  that  this  circum- 
stance is  by  no  means  disagreeable  here,  as  his  Prussian  Majesty, 


'  Tminuation  terlale  lue  au  mi' 
niitre  tPAiUriche,  sent  to  England  by 
Ewart  in  April  1790.  See,  too,  Hertz- 
beig,  iii.  62-64.  Ewart  says  to 
Leeds,  April  18  :  *  In  regard  to  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  limits  of  the 
Peace  of  Kyslot  in  the  4th  Article  of 
the  inclosed  Insinnation,  I  have  good 
reason  to  suspect  that  it  relates  to  the 
idea  of  negotiating  an  arrangement 
with  the  King  of  Sweden  respecting 


Pomerania,  though  the  Prussian  mi- 
nisters do  not  avow  the  intention.'  It 
appears  from  Sybel  that  this  conjec- 
ture was  true,  and  that  the  Prussians 
hoped  to  obtain  a  part  of  Pomerania 
from  Sweden.— J^Mt.  de  rJEurope,  i. 
173. 

'  See  the  curious  letters  of  Sir 
R.  Keith.—Afenii,  qf  Sir  R,  KeUh^ 
iL  277-293. 
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his  generals,  and  his  confidants  are  daily  more  convinced  of  the 
actual  superiority  of  the  forces  and  resoureea  of  this  country 
over  both  Austria  and  Rnasia,  which  of  conrao  increases  the  in- 
clination for  war.'  '  The  ill-hnmour  and  compiaints  of  Great 
Britain  continue  very  violent  amongst  the  officers  about  his 
PruEsian  Mnjesty'a  person,' '  The  Russian  troops  were  at  this 
time  very  inactive ;  but  the  Austrians,  in  spite  of  the  diminution 
of  their  forces  in  TurJrieh  territoiy,  continued  to  preas  on  the 
war.  In  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  the  panic  produced  by  an 
earthquake,  Orsova,  which  had  been  blockaded  during  the 
whole  winter,  was  suddenly  abandoned  by  the  Turks,  The 
Austriana  prepared  to  besiege  Widdin  and  Giurgevo,  two  strongly 
fortified  places  on  the  Danube  ;  but  they  enconntered  near  the 
latter  fortress  a  Berere  defeat.  It  was  lieared  at  Berlin  that  tb&f 
would  protract  the  negotiation  till  a  decisive  blow  had  been 
struck,  uid  the  Prussian  Rii^  accordingly  inaiated  on  receiving 
an  answer  from  Vienna  within  three  weeks,  placed  himself 
at  tlis  head  of  a  great  army  which  he  had  concentrated  in 
Silesia,  negotiated  actively  for  c(M>peration  with  Sweden,*  and 
4)ecretly  despatched  a  messenger  to  Conatantinople  to  ratify  hia 
treaty  with  the  Turks.  The  ratification  omitted  all  mention  of 
the  Crimea;  but  it  bound  the  King  of  Prussia  to  do  the  utmost 
in  his  power  to  restore  to  Turkey  all  the  provinces  that  had  been 
lost  in  the  present  war.  As  Ewart  observed,  this  promise  was 
made  at  the  very  time  when  Prussia  was  endeavouring  to  make 
an  arrangement  with  Austria  for  her  own  benefit  at  the  expense 
of  Turkish  territory.*  '  I  observed  to  the  Prussian  Minister,'  he 
continued, '  that  thu  measure,  however  modified,  was  expressly 
contrary  to  the  former  assurances  I  had  80  often  received  in 
official  papers,  and  verbally.  He  said  he  had  received  positive 
orders  from  the  King,  his  master,  to  take  this  step,  though  he 
concealed  it  from  me,'  *  .  Shortly  afterwards,  in  consequence  of 
the  renewed  representations  of  the  English  minister  on  the  im- 
propriety of  ratifying  thia  treaty,  the  Prussian  minister  i^reed 
to  write  to  M,  de  Knobelsdorff  to  represent  to  the  Porte  the  ex- 
pediency of  setting  it  aside  for  the  present,  with  a  view  to  con- 

■  Bmrt  to  Leeds,  Arril  24, 1T90.  ■  Ibid.  Jalj  B,  1790 ;   Heitibeig, 

'  Ibid.  Uar  10,  25.  Jane  IS,  H,     Ui.  48. 43. 
I7B0.  *  KmA  Yd  IjtftAs,  July  8,  IT90. 
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eluding  a  defensive  alliance  after  the  peace ;  ^  bat  the  treaty,  /, 
notwithstanding,  subsisted,  not  only  signed^  but  duly  ratified,  V 
and  it  pledged  Prussia  to  a  speedy  declaration  of  war. 

It  was  evident  to  the  English  minister  at  Berlin  that  the 
King  desired  war  and  detested  the  policy  of  the  status  quOj 
thongh,  having  once  accepted  it,  he  found  it  difficult  to  recede.' 
On  the  Austrian  side,  too,  there  seemed  some  slight  prospect  of 
*  an  arrangement '  being  preferred  to  the  status  quoj  for  the  King 
of  Hungary,  though  he  would  not  hear  of  the  abandonment  of 
Galicia,  wished  to  keep  Belgrade  and  two  or  three  other  frontier 
places,  and  appears  to  have  at  one  time  thought  that  this  might 
be  attained  by  giving  a  part  of  Moldavia  to  Poland.'  At  an- 
other time  he  made  overtures  to  the  Turks  for  a  separate  neg(^ 
tiation,  and  the  King  of  Prussia  learned  with  great  indignation 
that  he  had  informed  the  Turks  of  the  Prussian  proposals  to  .^ 
make  peace  at  their  expense.^ 

Amid  this  maze  of  conflicting  interests  and  intrigues, 
England,  supported  loyally  by  Holland,  laboured  steadily  for 
the  pacification  of  Europe.  A  speedy  peace  on  the  basis  of  the 
status  quo  was  her  object,  and  she  hoped  that  it  might  be 
efiected  through  the  intervention  of  the  allies,  and  followed  by 
the  inclusion  of  Turkey,  and  perhaps  Sweden,  in  the  defensive 
system.  K,  however,  the  belligerents  chose  to  make  a  suitable 
peace  without  mediation,  England  would  gladly  acquiesce ;  nor 
did  she  wish  to  insist  upon  the  status  quo  with  an  extreme  or 
pedantic  severity.  '  Such  moderate  alteration  as  may  be  substi- 
tuted by  common  consent,'  without  altering  the  relative  strength 
of  the  belligerent  Powers,  she  was  ready,  with  the  consent  of 
Prussia,  to  accept,  and  she  trusted  that  small  and  unimportant 
deviations  from  the  status  quo  would  not  be  made  a  cause  of 
war.  She  had  accepted,  however,  the  stattis  quo  as  the  basis  of 
negotiation,  and,  as  Prussia  interpreted  it  strictly,  England 
would  so  far  support  her  as  to  prevent  France  and  Denmark 
from  attacking  her  while  pursuing  this  end.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Prussian  Government  was  again  distinctly  warned  that  it 
must  expect  no  assistance  from  England  in  an  aggressive  war  ,/ 
undertaken  to  deprive  Austria  of  Galicia  and  the  Netherlands ; 

>  Ewart  to  Leeds,  August  4, 1790.  *  n>ld.  June  16,  24, 179C. 

*  Ibid.  June  24, 179a  «  Ibid.  July  8, 1790. 
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Uiatthe  treaty  between  Prussia  and  Turkey  was  wholly  opposed 
to  the  origiDal  policy  of  the  allies ;  and  that  an  attempt  to  deprive 
Tnrkey  of  what  she  had  gained  Bince  the  Peaj:e  of  Passarowitz 
wonld  very  naturally  make  the  Turka.  believe  themselves  Bacri- 
ficed  and  betrayed,  Dantzig  and  Thom  were  the  chief  objects 
of  Prussiati  policy.  If  they  could  be  obtained  by  an  amicable 
negotiation,  and  not  by  a  forced  cession  or  exchange,  England 

,  would  rejoice ;  and  Leeds  threw  out  the  suggestion,  that  the 
cession  might  be  coupled  with,  and  effected  by,  a  treaty  of 
commerce  connecting  Poland  with  England  and  Holland  by 
lowering  transit  duties  in  I'russia,  Such  a  treaty  would  be  a 
great  advantage  to  both  Poland  and  England,  and  would  moke 
English  commerce  independent  of  Russia.' 

The  idea,  however,  was  not  pressed,  and  the  main  object  of 
English  foreign  policy  wae  simply  to  put  an  end  to  the  ^ar 
between  Turkey  and  the  King  of  Hungary,  and  to  prevent  the 
struggle  from  extending  to  Prussia  and  Poland.  These  enda 
were  at  last  accomplished.  Leopold,  perceiving  the  dangers 
that  Burronnded  him,  resolved  at  last  to  consent  to  peace  witKout 
obtaining  any  increase  of  territory ;  and  in  the  August  of  1790 
—  a  convention  was  signed  at  Heichenbacb,  by  which  the  Emperor 
agreed  to  enter  into  an  armistice  with  the  Turks,  to  open  a 
negotiation  for  peace  under  the  mediation  of  the  maritime 
Powers  on  the  basis  of  the  strict  ttatug  quo,  as  before  the  war, 

Vand  to  secure  the  ancient  constitution  and  privileges  of  the 
Belgic  provinces  under  the   guaranty  of  the  allied  Powers. 

ypmssia  abandoned  for  the  present  her  designs  on  Dantzig  and 
Thom,  though  Hertzberg  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  clause  that, 
if  Austria  extended  her  frontiers  on  the  side  of  Turkey,  Prussia 
should  obtain  some  equivalent  advantage. 

By  this  convention,  and  the  armistice  that  followed  it,  the 
great  evils  and  dangers  that  grew  out  of  the  war  between 
Austria  and  Tnrkey  were  terminatod.  A  considerable  period, 
however,  still  elapsed  before  the  formal  peace  was  signed.  It 
was  negotiated  by  a  congress  which  sat  for  about  eight  months 
at  the  little  village  of  Sistova  in  Bulgaria.  The  letters  of  Keith, 
who  very  ably  represented  England  at  this   congress,  give  a 

'  Xeed*  to  Ewut,  Msj  21,  Jul;  20  -,  Leedt  \n  JackiMi,  Oct.  6, 1730. 
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▼ivid  picture  of  the  innomerable  delays  and  difficulties  that 
were  encountered  in  accomplishing  a  task  which  the  convention 
of  Beichenbach  seemed  to  have  rendered  most  simple.  Many 
of  them  arose  from  causes  that  were  childishly  futile.  Minute 
questions  of  form  and  precedence  were  elaborately  disputed, 
and  more  than  once  the  proceedings  of  the  congress  were 
postponed  because  the  Turks  desired  important  steps  to  be 
taken  only  on  days  which  their  astrologers  deemed  propitious. 
There  were  objections,  however,  of  a  more  serious  character, 
raised  chiefly  by. Austria,  and  this  Power  showed  a  manifest 
desire  to  protract  or  obstruct  the  negotiations,  in  hopes  of 
obtaining  more  favourable  terms.  The  last  and  most  formidable 
difficulty  arose  from  a  subtlety  which  could  hardly  have  been 
surpassed  by  the  Jesuit  casuists.  The  Austrians  had  Accepted 
the  '  strict  status  quo  as  it  existed  before  the  war '  as  the  basis 
of  pacification,  but  they  now  raised  a  distinction  between  the 
status  quo  de  facto  and  the  status  quo  de  jiire,  and  demanded 
not  a  simple  re-establishment  of  the  frontiers  as  they  actually 
existed  before  the  war,  but  the  establishment  of  a  line  of 
frontier  which  they  maintained  ought  to  have  existed  according 
to  a  disputed  or  violated  article  of  the  Peace  of  Belgrade.  On 
this  ground  they  claimed  old  Orsova  and  a  little  band  of  Croatia 
which,  long  before  the  war,  had  been  in  Turkish  hands.  The 
dispute  rose  so  high  that  the  congress  was  for  a  time  broken 
up,  and  a  renewal  of  hostilities  appeared  inevitable;  but  the 
Austrians  at  last  receded,  and  the  Treaty  of  Sistova  was  signed 
on  August  4,  1791,  restoring  peace  on  the  basis  of  an  exact  re- 
establishment  of  the  frontier  before  the  war.  By  a  separate 
convention,  however,  with  Turkey,  Austria  obtained  what  she 
desired,  though  with  the  restriction  that  old  Orsova  must  not  be 
fortified.* 

The  troubles  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands  were  also  appeased, 
but  very  slowly  and  with  great  difficulty.  There  was  a  long 
dispute  about  the  Constitution  which  was  to  be  restored ; 
Leopold  contending  that  it  was  the  Constitution  as  it  existed 
under  Maria  Theresa,  Prussia  and  the  maritime  Powers  insist- 
ing upon  the  more  perfect  Constitution  of  Charles  VI.    The 

'  See  Coxe,  vol.  ii. ;   Hertzberg,      Mems.  of  Sir  H,  Keith  ;  6ackingham*f 
torn.  ilL;  Sybd,  Hist,  de  V£urope;      Courts  and  Cabinets,  ii,  196. 
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popalatioa  in  the  Flemish  provinces  were  violently  divided; 
sod  the  question  was  nltimatcly  settled  by  force.  The  insur- 
gents elected  the  Archduko  Charles,  third  son  of  the  Emperor, 
hereditary  Grand  Dnke  of  BeSgium,  on  condition  that  their 
provinces  should  no  longer  belong  to  the  dominions  of  the 
Emperor;  bnt  they  vrere  soon  subdued  by  an  overpowering 
Anstrian  army,  A  convention,  signed  by  the  Austrian  minister 
with  the  ministers  of  the  three  mediating  Powers,  in  December 
1790,  granting  the  Constitution  of  Charles  VI.,  was  not  ratified 
by  the  Emperor,  who  consented  only  to  restore  the  Constitution 
as  it  existed  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  on 
this  baeiB  peace  was  at  last  established.  The  three  mediating 
Powers,  however,  finding  their  counsels  rejected,  refused  their 
ratificatfbns,  though  Pruaaia  at  a  later  period  gave  her  adhesion 
to  the  policy  of  the  Emperor.' 

The  arrangement  was  not  all  that  the  allies  desired ;  but  it 
at  least  established  a  peace  when  a  most  dangerous  war  had 
appeared  inevitable,  and  it  waa  the  more  acceptable  on  account 
of  the  manifest  desire  of  the  Flemish  democrats  to  unite 
their  cause  with  that  of  the  French.  It  also  reacted  speedily 
upon  afiairs  in  the  North,  where  a  peace  between  Bussia  and 
Sweden  had  been  one  of  the  first  results  of  the  convention  of 
Reichenbach. 

Xu  order  to  understand  the  circumstances  that  produced  it, 
we  must  retrace  our  steps  and  take  up  the  threads  of  Swedish 
histoiy  where  we  dropped  them  in  October  1788.  At  that 
period  the  intervention  of  the  three  allied  Powers  had  arrested 
the  Danish  invasion  of  Sweden  at  a  time  when  it  would  others 
wise  almost  certainly  have  succeeded,  and  by  securing  the 
neutrality  of  Denmark  had  saved  Sweden  from  imminent  ruin. 
The  position,  however,  of  Gustavus  III.  continued  to  be  very 
critical.  Hia  chief  fleet  waa  confined  in  Sweaborg.  His  army 
in  Finland  was  paralysed  by  the  mutiny  of  its  ofBcers.  His 
exchequer  was  nearly  empty,  and  Russia  and  Sweden  were  still 
at  war,  though  Russia  as  yet  abstained  from  aggressive  mei^ 
Burea.  The  King,  however,  was  in  no  mood  for  peace.  A  policy 
of  adventure,  no  matter  how  wild,  had  always  an  irresistible 

L  It.  12T-1B2;   Coie'i    SeuM  <^ 
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charm  to  his  mind ;  and  he  had  two  great  objects  in  view.  He 
hoped  to  draw  the  three  allied  Powers  into  the  war,  to  restore 
bj  their  assistance  the  ascendency  of  Sweden  in  the  Baltic,  and 
recover  all  or  nearly  all  that  had  been  lost  in  1721  and  in  1743 ; 
and  he  also  hoped  to  make  a  second  revelation  in  the  Constita- 
tion,  which  would  break  the  power  of  the  nobility  and  make  his 
own  power  almost  absolute. 

Oostavns  III.  had  none  of  the  solidity  and  seriousness  of  a 
really  great  politician ;  he  had  neither  the  patience,  the  industry, 
the  judgment,  nor  the  economy  that  are  necessary  for  ordinary 
government,  but  in  that  peculiar  turn  of  mind  and  character 
that  fits  men  for  a  revolutionary  career,  he  has  seldom  been 
surpassed,  and  he  was  in  fact  the  most  successful  revolutionist 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  a  most  skilful,  daring,  and 
unscrupulous  political  gambler  ;  wonderfully  quick  and  adroit  in 
seizing  opportunities,  availing  himself  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
popular  passion,  disguising  person^  ambition  under  popular 
pretexts.  He  had  already,  in  1772,  directed  and  carried  through 
with  complete  success  one  great  revolution,  and  he  now  saw  the 
possibility  of  winning  a  new  victory  in  the  same  field. 

At  the  time  when  the  Danes  invaded  Sweden,  his  fortunes 
had  sunk  to  the  lowest  point.  In  the  wild  province  of  Dale- 
carlia,  it  is  true,  the  people  had  risen  with  enthusiasm  at  his 
summons  to  oppose  the  Danish  invasion,  and  among  the  lower 
classes  he  still  enjoyed  a  great  popularity ;  but  Stockholm  was 
full  of  his  enemies.  The  equestrian  order  was  violently  hostile 
to  him.  The  burghers  distrusted  him  and  were  haunted  with 
constant  fear  lest  he  should  seize  the  bank.  Edicts  of  tolera- 
tion and  frequent  invasions  of  ecclesiastical  privileges  had 
offended  the  clergy,  while  the  financial  embarrassments,  which 
were  largely  due  to  his  excessive  extravagance,  and  still  more  the 
unpopular  monopoly  by  the  Government  of  the  distilleries,  had 
excited  a  wide-spread  discontent.  The  last  two  Diets  had  been 
stormy  and  hostile,  and  immediately  afler  the  mutiny  in  Finland 
the  Senate  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  convoking  the  States. 
The  King  hesitated,  without  absolutely  refusing.  It  was  im- 
possible with  any  colour  of  reason  to  deny  that,  in  beginning 
without  the  authority  of  the  States  an  ofiensive  war  against  [ 
Bussia,  he  had  broken  the  plain  letter  of  the  Constitution.    It 

1$ 
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wag  eqiially  certain  that  by  this  unconstitutional  act  te  liad 
brought  his  country  into  a  position  of  the  gravest  peril. 

The  intervention  of  Proesia  and  England,  however,  produced 
an  immediate  and  most  powerful  reaction  of  o|3inion,  and  waa 
popularly  regarded  as  fully  justifying  the  foresight  of  the  King. 
'  The  offer  of  our  mediation,*  wrote  the  English  consul  at 
Stockholm,  '  has  made  a  very  great  impression,  and  visibly 
damped  the  spirits  of  the  auti-royalists.'  '  An  opinion  pre- 
vails that  we  are  only  come  forward  to  support  the  King  and 
encourage  him  to  continue  the  war  with  Russia.  All  those 
who  oppose  it,  as  being  begun  in  an  unjust  and  anconstita- 
tionai  manner,  Becm  now  so  much  dejected  that,  if  his  Majesty 
should  seize  this  opportunity  of  calling  a  Diet,  he  might,  I 
am  confident,  make  what  change  he  pleased  in  the  Constita- 
tion.' ' 

The  King,  like  a  skilful  strategist,  availed  himself  of  every 
method  of  int-ensifying  the  feeling.  The  national  animosity 
against  the  Danes  was  stimulated  to  fever-point  by  highly 
wrought  descriptions  of  their  treachery  and  of  their  violence 
during  the  late  invasion  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  tide  of 
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excited  the  applause  and  admiration  of  all  parties,  the  King 
urged  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  war  till  an  honourable  peace 
had  been  attained,  deplored  the  conduct  of  ^  a  few  traitors  in 
Finland '  who  had  yielded  to  the  machinations  of  the  enemy, 
and  exhorted  all  classes  to  rally  in  defence  of  their  country. . 
He  at  the  same  time  had  the  chief  officers  engaged  in  the 
mutiny  seized  and  thrown  into  prison. 

It  soon  appeared  that  he  could  count  upon  the  unanimous 
adhesion  of  the  order  of  the  peasants,  and  upon  commanding 
majorities  in  the  orders  of  the  _b]u;gheia.  and  of  the  clergy,  / 
while  the  ngizl^  were  irreconcilably  hostile.  A  vote,  thanking  i 
him  for  having  secured  the  safety  of  the  nation  by  declaring 
war,  justified  his  recent  conduct,  and  outside  the  Diet  the 
ix>pulace  and  the  common  soldiers  were  strongly  in  his  favour. 
By  the  order  of  the  nobles,  the  conduct  of  the  King  was  vehe- 
mently arraigned.  They  dwelt  on  his  extravagance  and  his 
debts;  on  his  alleged  attempt  to  intimidate  Stockholm  by 
introducing  a  body  of  Dalecarlians  as  a  garrison ;  on  the  per- 
sistent and  virulent  attacks  which  had  recently  been  directed 
against  themselves.  Count  L5wenhaupt,  an  old  general  who 
was  a  strong  partisan  of  the  Eang,  was  appointed  by  him 
Marshal  of  the  Diet,  and  therefore  president  of  the  nobles ;  and 
he  endeavoured  by  the  King's  orders,  but  without  success,  to 
check  the  attacks.  A  fierce  wrangle  ensued,  and  at  length  the 
old  marshal,  declaring  himself  insulted,  withdrew  from  the  Diet 
and  laid  his  complaints  before  the  King. 

On  February  17,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  four 
orders  of  the  Diet  were  suddenly  summoned  to  assemble  in  the 
same  hall,  to  meet  the  King.  He  received  them  in  great  state, 
and  he  delivered  a  brilliant  but  most  singular  speech.  Fifteen 
days  before,  he  said,  he  had  addressed  the  Diet,  representing  the 
urgent  and  imperative  necessity  of  taking  immediate  measures 
to  defend  the  coast  of  Sweden  from  Bussian  invasion,  and  to 
wipe  away  the  stain  which  the  late  treachery  in  Finland  had 
left  on  the  Swedish  name.  The  clergy,  the  burghers,  and  the 
peasants  had  responded  to  his  appeal,  and,  forgetting  all  other 
considerations,  had  shown  themselves  faithful  representatives  of 
the  patriotism  of  Sweden.  But  the  nobles  had  acted  difierently. 
And  then,  in  a  strain  of  the  fiercest  invective,  he  accused  them 
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of  favooriiig  the  latrigaes  and  interests  of  the  enemy;  of 
wasting  ia  frivolous  recrimioatiotis  a  time  which  was  vital  to 
the  defence  of  the  country ;  of  grossly  insulting  the  sovereign 
ID  the  person  of  the  old  marshal  who  presided  over  their 
debates;  of  attempting  to  revive  the  hateful  and  hated  aristo- 
cratic domination  which  had  been  shattered  in  1772.  Ha 
declared  thut  if  Fialaud  was  lost,  if  the  coasts  were  devastated, 
and  if  the  capital  was  menaced,  the  responsibility  mnst  rest 
upon  those  men  who,  rather  than  renounce  their  ambitions 
and  their  resentments,  were  ready  to  see  the  Russians  enter 
Stockholm  and  dictate  their  terms;  and  he  concluded  by  com- 
manding tlie  nobles,  in  an  imperious  voice  and  with  a  haughty 
I  gestore,  at  once  to  leave  the  hall  and  prepare  a  deputation  to 

'  carry  their  apologies  to  the  insnlted  marshal. 

A  few  fierce  words  were  bandied  to  and  fro,  bat  at  length 
the  nobles  retired  to  draw  up  a  protest  in  jnatification  of 
their  acts,  and  left  tbe  King  with  the  other  three  orders. 
He  again  ardently  eulogised  their  loyalty,  directed  them  to 
prepare  a  deputation  to  receive  the  new  privileges  he  intended 
to  confer  on  them,  and  declared  the  necessity  of  changing  the 
/  GonstitntioQ  so  as  to  make  political  power  centre  in  those  who 
were  truly  loyal  to  their  coontiy. 

Two  agitated  days  followed,  during  which  the  popnlar 
feeling  ran  strongly  and  evidently  on  the  side  of  the  King;  and 
on  the  20th  the  decisive  blow  was  struck.  Mora  than  twenty 
^^=-  nobles  of  thje  first  rank  and  fortune  were  arbitrarily  arrested 
and  imprisoned  by  order  of  tbe  King ;  and  tbe  next  day,  the 
Diet  having  been  snmmoned,  tbe  King  read  to  it  a  revised  form 
of  the  Constitution,  which  gave  him  little  less  than  absolute 

I  power.  The  exclusive  power  of  declaring  peace  and  war  was 
to  reside  with  him.     The  estates  were  not  to  be  permitted  to 

-discuss  any  subject  which  he  had  not  laid  before  them,  and 
most  of  the  privileges  of  the  nobles  were  taken  away.      The 

jlpower  of  voting  taxes  almost  alone  remained  of  the  ancient 
I  Constitution,  yet  even  this  was  seriously  impaired,  for  the 
King  was  enabled  to  make  an  agreement  with  any  town  or 
province  when  the  Diet  was  not  silting.  The  new  Cousti- 
totion  was  accepted  with  acclamation  by  tbe  three  orders,  and 

ID  spite  o£  some  feeble  piotesta  {torn  \ha  nobility  the  Marshal 
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of  the  Diet  signed  it  in  their  name,  and  it  was  receiyed  as  law 
thronghoat  the  country. 

It  remained  to  extort  from  the  Diet  supplies  for  the  war./' 
The  three  orders  readily  voted  the  subsidies  for  an  unlimited 
time,  but  the  order  of  the  nobles,  though  broken  and  greatly 
intimidated,  attempted  to  limit  the  vote  to  two  years.  The 
night  before  the  decisive  vote,  a  thousand  of  the  rabble  were 
entertained  at  the  King's  expense,  and  they  marched  half 
drunk  upon  the  house  of  the  nobles.  The  military  and  the 
burghers  were  put  under  arms,  and  sixteen  rounds  of  shot  were 
distributed  to  each  man.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  King, 
accompanied  by  a  clamorous  crowd,  entered  the  chamber  of  the 
nobles,  demanded  an  immediate  vote  of  credit,  and  declared 
that  anyone  who  opposed  it  was  a  traitor  to  the  country.  After 
some  vain  protests,  and  amid  a  scene  of  wild  confusion  and 
irregularity,  the  nobles  yielded,  or  were  alleged  to  have 
yielded ;  and  next  day  the  Diet  was  dissolved.  Three  weeks 
later,  the  few  senators  who  had  not  already  resigned  were 
dismissed.  The  Senate,  which,  though  crippled  and  enfeebled 
by  the  revolution  of  1772,  still  retained  some  shadow  of  its 
old  independence,  was  abolished,  and  a  new  council,  composed 
partly  of  nobles  and  partly  of  commoners,  appointed  by  the 
Crown.* 

In  this  manner  Gustavus  III.  had  the  almost  unexampled 
fortune  of  accomplishing  for  the  second  time  and  with  perfect 
success  a  violent  revolution  in  the  Constitution  of  his  country. 
The  nobles  who  had  been  imprisoned  without  any  colour  of  law 
on  February  20  were  soon  released,  but  many  of  the  more  import- 
ant officers  who  had  revolted  in  Finland  were  brought  to  trial ; 
several  were  condemned  to  death,  and  a  few  were  actually  exe- 
cuted. The  King  hastened  to  his  army  in  Finland,  where  the 
armistice  signed  in  the  previous  year  had  expired,  and  he  took 
part  in  a  victorious  battle  which  was  fought  on  June  28.  The 
campaign  of  1789,  however,  produced  no  results.    There  were 

>  Compare  the  descriptions  of  this  Record  Office  correspondence,  I  have 

eztraoidinary  scene  by  M.  Pons,  the  made  use  of  Gejrer's  HiU,  de  Suede ; 

French  ambassador,  in  GcfTroy*8  Out-  the  Eerit»  politique  de  Onttare  III; 
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Office  from  Keene  to  Fraser,  Hay  5,  de  VEuroj^e* 
1788.   In  addition  to  GefEroy  and  the 
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many  sMnnisheB,  ■with  varioua  fortnnea,  and  the  King  exposed 
himself  with  great  courage  and  temerity,  but  he  acquired  no 
hold npon Russian  Finland;  while  on  sea,  the  Prineo  of  Nassan, 
who  had  hastened  from  the  Block  Sea,  inflicted  a  severe  defeat 
npon  the  Swedes  on  August  24.  This  was  the  last  naval  battle 
of  the  year,' 

In  Bpito  of  the  taxes  that  had  been  extracted,  the  King  was 
now  in  desperate  financial  difficulties.  The  promised  subsidy 
&om  the  Turks  had  not  arrived.  Attempts  to  raise  u  loan  in 
Holland  failed ;  and  in  May  1 789  the  King  of  Prussia  resolved 
to  lend  him  a  million  of  dollars,  hoping  that  this  would  induce 
him  to  adhere  to  the  system  of  the  allied  Powers.* 

From  this  time  till  the  close  of  the  war  Ihe  King  of  FnuBia 
continaed  secretly  at  short  inten'als  to  supply  the  Swedish  King 
I  with  smalt  sums  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  he  induced  England 
I  to  join  in  the  subsidy.  It  was  alleged  that  without  this  assist- 
ance Sweden  most  be  completely  cmshed,  and  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  Baltic  annihilated,  or  that  the  King  would  nego- 
tiate B  separate  peace  with  Russia,  which  would  retard  a  general 
pacification,  or  that  he  would  throw  himself,  as  he  sometimes 
threatened,  into  the  arms  of  France.*  Whatever  Power,  the 
English  consul  at  Stockholm  said,  gave  him  the  loigest  subsidies 
and  most  favoured  his  ambitions  designs  would  secure  his  alliance, 
bat  the  allies  agreed  that  his  schemes  of  aggrandisement  should 
not  be  encouraged,  and  that  their  object  should  be  to  secure  the 
independence  of  Sweden  by  a  peace  on  the  terms  of  the  slabui 
quo  as  it  existed  before  the  war.* 

The  war  between  Sweden  and  Russia  in  1790  consisted 
chiefly  of  naval  battles  desperately  and  skilfally  contested.  On 
May  13  the  Russians  repelled  with  severe  loss  on  attempt  to 
destroy  the  fleet  which  lay  in  shelter  under  the  guns  of  Revel, 
but  two  days  later  Gustavos  almost  annihilated  a  great  division 
of  the  Russian  galley  fleet  at  Frederikshamn.  On  June  3  and  4 
there  was  another  battle,  indeci^ve  in  its  results,  but  on  the 

>  8«e  Anvuai  IU^«r,  1TS9,  i>p.  to  Leeda,   Jui.   A,   Maj   10,  1790. 

196-200.  Leedi  to   Ewut,   Feb.   26,  Uay  21, 
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whole  unfavourable  to  the  Swedes ;  and  the  unexpected  arrival 
of  a  second  Russian  fleet  for  a  time  made  the  total  destruction 
of  the  Swedish  fleet  appear  inevitable.  It  was  extricated  at  last 
by  a  sudden  change  of  wind  and  by  the  skilful  manoeuvres  of  its 
commander,  the  Duke  of  Sudermania;  but  a  month  later  the  Rus- 
sians gained  a  decisive  victory  at  Wyborg,  and  the  losses  of  the 
Swedes  were  then  so  crushing,  that  their  navy  seemed  irretriev- 
ably ruined.  Yet,  by  an  extraordinary  display  of  skill  and  energy, 
the  King  of  Sweden  was  able  in  less  than  a  week  to  bring  the 
remnant  of  his  fleet  again  into  battle ;  and,  availing  himself  of  a 
favourable  opportunity,  he  closed  the  war  by  a  brilliant  victory.^ 
A  few  weeks  later  Europe  was  startled  by  the  announcement 
that  he  had  made  a  peace  with  Russia  on  the  basis  of  the  status 
quo  as  it  existed  before  the  war. 

The  motives  of  both  parties  were  very  evident.    The  conven- 
tion of  Reichenbach  had  just  deprived  the  Empress  of  the  co- 
operation of  Austria,  and  it  seemed  probable  that  Prussia,  Eng- 
land, and  perhaps  Holland  would  soon  be  in  arms  against  her,  and 
that  an  English  fleet  would  be  in  the  Baltic.     Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, Catherine  saw  that  it  was  necessary  to  yield  some- 
thing.    Her  main  object  was  to  acquire  territory  on  the  side  of 
Turkey.     She  had  never  sought  or  eagerly  pursued  the  Swedish 
war,  which  had  proved  most  detrimental  to  her  navy ;  and  as 
early  as  the  May  of  1790  she  had  declared  that  she  was  quite 
leedy  to  make  peace  with  Sweden,  ^  on  condition  of  the  former 
'^wties  being  renewed,  and  a  mutual  amnesty  being  agmd 
•mJ  *     She  was  most  anxious  to  avoid  what  she  deemed  tk» 
liliation  of  making  peace  through  the  intervention 
jmrSj  and  a  separate  peace  would  probably  baflSe  one  cf 
gCdesigns  of  the  three  allies.     They  had  hoped  to 
in  their  alliance,  to  isolate  Russia  and  to 
\  provinces  in  their  system ;  but  if 
^{otiated,  Sweden  would  be  at  perfeel  Mntr  i^ 
^.ussia  and  with  Denmark  Sat  tie  pMiMdm  :t  t^*; 
noner,  therefore,  had  intdSgmm  «r*m  sr  >t. 
■  the  agreement  widi  Am^ttm  ^»  eicirr  ?.■  .v 
the  Empress 

r«  1791.  ppi  1B$^ 
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with  offflTS  of  peace  to  the  King  of  Sweden.  It  is  sud  that  he 
bad  not  yet  heard  of  what  had  happened  at  Iteichenbach ;  a 
Pmssian  snbsidy  had  just  been  sent  to  him,  and  a  Eqaadron  of 
BOTenteen  English  ships  was  lying  in  the  Downs  ready  to  sail 
for  the  Baltic.' 

The  Russian  Empress  in  taking  this  step  showed  re- 
markable political  sagacity.  avns  readily  accepted  her 
proposal.  As  she  offered  on  the  exact  terms  which 
the  allies  hod  agreed  to  id  very  little  prospect  of 
gaining  anything  by  com.  i  war,  and  it  was  much 
more  flattering  to  his  vanity  peace  for  himself  than  to 
obtain  it  through  the  inteiT<  the  allies.  To  a  man  of 
his  type  of  character  there  was  .  sd  aoraething  exceedingly 
gratifying  In  the  whole  transaction.  He  had  made  war,  without 
a  shadow  of  prorocation,  against  a  Power  much  stronger  than 
himself.  He  had  conducted  it  without  an  avowed  ally  in  the 
North  of  Europe,  and  in  spite  of  the  most  formidable  domestic 
dissensions.  The  last  battle  had  been  a  Swedish  victory,  and 
he  had  now  the  Batis&ction  of  making  peace  without  any  loss  of 
territory,  and  at  the  invitation  of  his  great  opponent.  On  the 
other  hand,  Sweden  had  already  lost  50,000  men,  fifteen  ships 
of  the  line,  and  a  great  many  smaller  vessels.*  Her  finances 
were  utterly  exhausted,  and  she  had  everything  to  fear  from  a 
continoatton  of  the  war. 

Tliere  was  also  another  consideration  which  weighed  upon 
hia  mind.  For  some  time  he  had  been  watching  with  the 
keenest  interest  t^  great  revolutionary  drama  which  was  ua- 
folding  itflelf  in  France.  He  had  himself  swept  away  almost 
every  constitutional  limit  to  his  pow^  amid  the  general 
applause  of  his  Bubjects,  and  he  had  done  bo  chiefly  by  carrying 
out,  of  his  own  free  will  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the  French 
revolntionists,  by  destrc^ing  feudal  and  aristocratic  privileges, 
and  throwing  open  the  highest  positions  in  the  Government  to  all 
ranks.'*  He  always  maintained,  and  probably  with  justice,  that 
if  he  had  been  at  the  helm  instead  of  Lewis  XVL,  he  would 
have  weathered  the  storm.     The  interest  of  events  in  France  had 

■  See  a  very  lemarkable  letter  of  ■  B«e  jome  itrikhifr  remarka  on 

LorA  U*liiiesbiu7,  JHariat  tmd  Car-      thU   aspect   of    hU   policr  in    tbo 
MWtxkAMMi  ii.  435-487.  AmHMiU  Segitttr,  ITBl,  p  U9. 
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eclipsed  that  of  his  war ;  he  was  impatient  at  finding  himself 
far  fixnn  news  in  a  distant  province  of  his  dominions,  and  he 
was  now  eagerly  looking  forward  to  the  possibility  of  ally- 
ing himself  with  Bossia  in  a  great  coonteivreyolation  in  the 
interests  of  monarchy  in  Europe.^ 

The  Peace  of  Warela  was  signed  on  August  15,  1790, 
and  although  |ome  questions  of  detail  remained  to  be  settled 
between  Sweden  and  Bussia,  it  restored  tranquillity  to  the 
North,  and  closed  another  chapter  of  the  great  work  of  the 
pacification  of  Europe.  Gustavus,  however,  did  not  long  sur- 
vive his  success.  The  implacable  animosities  which  he  had 
aroused  among  his  nobles  pursued  him  to  the  end;  a  con- 
spiracy was  formed  against  his  life,  and  on  March  16,  1792, 
he  was  shot  by  Anckarstrom  at  a  masked  ball  in  the  theatre  of 
Stockholm. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Peace  of  Warela,  the  Triple  Alliance 
between  England,  Prussia,  and  Holland,  in  spite  of  the  many 
difficulties  and  differences  that  have  been  recounted,  had  proved 
on  the  whole  eminently  successful.  Holland  had  been  pacified, 
and  the  danger  of  French  ascendency  in  her  councils  had  been 
averted.  Denmark  had  been  compelled  to  withdraw  from  her 
attack  on  Sweden  and  to  declare  her  neutrality  during  the  war. 
The  war  between  Austria  and  Turkey  had  been  terminated,  leav- 
ing the  frontiers  of  the  two  empires  almost  unchanged.  Austrian 
Flanders  was  rapidly  regaining  its  tranquillity ;  its  old  customs 
and  privileges  had  been  substantially  secured,  and  now  peace  had 
been  established  between  Bussia  and  Sweden,  not  indeed  through 
the  mediation  of  the  allies,  but  at  least  through  fear  of  their 
intervention  and  on  the  terms  which  they  desired.  In  the 
beginning  of  1789  there  had  been  serious  question  of  aquadruple 
alliance  of  France  and  Spain  with  Bussia  and  the  Emperor,' 
and  when  the  quarrel  with  England  about  Nootka  Sound  arose, 
Spain  at  once  made  overtures  to  Catherine ; '  but  these  dangers 
seemed  now  to  have  faded  away.  The  Emperor  had  made 
peace.  France  was  too  occupied  with  internal  troubles  to  pay 
much  attention  to  anything  beyond  her  border.  The  dispute  with 

1  Geffroj,  Ouitave  III  et  la  Qmr  ft  letter  of  Ewart  to  Leeds,  April  20, 

de  France.  1789. 

'  Correipondanee  diplomatipie  du  "  Wbitworth  to  Leeds,  May  16, 

Baron  de  Aail^  pp.  97,  98.    See,  too,  June  1,  Nov.  11, 1790. 
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Spnin  had  been  settled,  and  the  Empress  and  the  Tnrks  ro- 
miutied  alone  tit  war.  But  the  success  of  the  allies,  and  the 
foreign  policy  of  Pitt,  now  met  with  a  great  check.  Tlie  at- 
tempt to  induce  or  compel  Knssla  to  make  peace  through  the 
mediation  of  the  allies,  on  the  basis  of  the  ttattts  qvo  oa  it 
existed  before  the  war,  surrendering  to  the  Turks  Oczakow  and 
its  adjoining  territory  to  the  Dniester,  proved  9  complete  and 
somewhat  ignominious  failure. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  war,  the  acquisition  of  this 
fortress  end  territory  by  the  Bussians  seemed  probable.  As 
■  early  as  November  1787  Eden  had  discussed  with  Montmorin 
at  Paris  the  probable  course  of  the  Eastern  war,  and  the  French 
minister  had  expressed  his  opinion  that  it  would  leave  Constan- 
tinople Becure  and  untouched,  but  would  give  iloldavia  and 
Wallachia  to  the  Emperor,  Oczakow  and  one  or  two  other 
places  to  Russia.*  The  capture  of  Oczakow  had  been  the  first 
great  success  of  Pot«mkin.  It  had  been  the  result  of  a  siege 
of  extraordinary  length,  conducted  with  extraordinary  resolution, 
and  accompanied  by  extraordinary  bloodshed;  and  from  this 
time  the  contingency  of  its  retention  by  Russia  had  been  con- 
tinually referred  to.  In  February  I7S9,  when  the  Russians 
had  made  comparatively  few  sacrifices,  Whitwortb,  the  English 
minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  wrote  that  Potemkin,  who  appeared 
of  all  Russian  politicians  the  most  favourable  to  the  English 
alliance,  would,  he  believed,  gladly  make  peace  at  once  through 
the  intervention  of  the  allies ;  that  he  hoped  to  keep  Oczakow 
and  the  adjoining  territory,  but  that,  if  necessory,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  '  consent  to  the  town  and  fortifications  being  razed, 
reserving  the  country  between  the  Dniester  and  the  Dnieper, 
which  he  justly  considers  the  key  to  the  Crimea.' '  In  the  lost 
days  of  1789  and  in  the  beginning  of  1790,  Catherine  had  re- 
qaested  the  interference  of  England,  and  expressed  her  willing- 
ness to  make  peace  on  the  condition  of  including  in  her  empire 
Oczakow  and  its  territory  to  the  Dniester,  and  of  creating  an 
independent  kingdom  consisting  of  Bessarabia,  Wallachia,  and 
Moldavia.     The  latter  condition  was  emphatically  and  nneqal- 

>  A*ieltla»d  Cffrretpfmdenge,  \.i73.      temUn   to  (eEEe  Oczakow.— J/Ukm- 
Aa  early  as  ITSS,  Sit  Jama  Harrii      buty  CtrrtipvndciKt,  "   '" 
■■""■*  •  Wbitworth  to  C 
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vocallj  rejected,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  it  was 
dropped;  but  though  the  English  Gk)yemment  suggested  the 
status  quo  as  the  basis  of  peace,  and  described  the  article 
relating  to  Oczakow  as  ^  most  doubtful '  and  likely  to  induce 
the  Turks  to  continue  the  war,  their  language  was  by  no  means 
that  of  unqualified  hostility.^ 

On  certain  conditions,  which  were  not  in  the  least  intended 
for  the  protection  of  Turkey,  Prussia,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
was  at  one  time  perfectly  ready  to  acquiesce  in  the  Russian 
demand.  In  March  1790  Ewart,  in  describing  the  negotiations 
for  giving  Prussia  Dantzig  and  Thorn,  and  depriving  Austria 
of  Gralicia,  mentions  the  opinion  of  the  King  of  Prussia  that 
an  armed  interference  of  the  allies  would  bring  about  a  speedy 
peace.  Russia's  ^increasing  embarrassments  would  make  her 
satisfied  with  Oczakow  and  its  district,  and  .  .  .  the  Porte 
might  be  prevailed  on  to  accept  reasonable  conditions,  such  as 
the  cessions  above  mentioned,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the 
limits  of  the  Peace  of  Passan>witz.' *  If  a  peace  could  be 
negotiated  on  the  basis  of  the  cession  of  Galicia  by  Austria,  the 
King  of  Prussia  expressly  stated  that  he  '  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  Empress  obtaining  Oczakow.' '  I  have  mentioned 
also  the  Prussian  project  which  was  suggested  about  this  time, 
that  Russia  should  restore  to  Sweden  the  portion  of  Finland 
which  she  had  lost  by  the  Peace  of  Abo  in  1743,  and  that 
Russia  should  be  allowed  in  compensation  to  retain  Oczakow 
and  its  territory:  This  proposal  was  actually  sent  by  the 
Prussians  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  it  was  peremptorily  re- 
jected.* 

From  the  uniform  language  of  the  Russian  Grovemment, 
there  could  be  little  doubt  that,  unless  the  course  of  the  war  was 
completely  reversed,  it  would  insist  on  retaining  Oczakow  and 
its  territory  at  the  peace ;  nor  was  there  anything  unreasonable 


'  See  the  letters  of  the  Vice- 
ChanceUor  Ostermann,  May  1790, 
and  a  letter  of  Leeds  to  the  Baasian 
ambassador  in  London,  July  1790; 
also  ParL  Hist,  xxix.  906,  907,  960, 
997. 

*  Ewart  to  Leeds,  March  2,  1790. 
■  Ibid.  May  25,  1790. 

*  Ibid.  April  18,  1790.  See,  too, 
■ome  letters  of  Count  Ostermann  in 


the  Russian  Correspondence,  dated 
May  1790.  In  another  letter  Ewart 
says:  *It  is  much  wished  by  this 
Court  (Berlin)  that  Bussia  should  be 
made  to  accept  the  status  quo,  or 
that  she  should  not  obtain  Oczakow 
and  its  district   without  making  a 

Sroportional  arrangement  with  Swe« 
en.* — Ewart  to  Leeds,  June  4, 1790. 
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in  tluB  demand.  Whatever  provocations  Bnssia  may  hare  given, 
Turkey  bad  at  least  begun  the  war,  and  Bhe  had  been  almost 
inrariably  defeated.  The  Empreas  ehowed  her  moderation  by 
receding  from  her  first  demand  for  the  constitution  of  Uoldnvia, 
Wallachia,  and  Beaaarabia  into  a  separate  kingdom,  and  by 
consenting  to  give  np  all  her  conquests  between  the  Dniester 
and  the  Danube ;  and  she  could  hardly,  as  a  victorioua  Power, 
with  any  credit  to  herself  or  any  regard  to  her  people,  surrender 
Oczakow,  which  had  been  most  honourably  won  and  which  was 
of  extreme  importance  to  the  security  of  her  dominions.  More 
than,  once  Turks  and  Tartars  had  availed  themselves  of  its 
shelter  to  devastate  unprotected  jiarts  of  the  Russian  territory ; 
it  enabled  the  Turks  to  cut  off  Kherson  and  the  interior  Russian 
dominions  along  the  Dnieper  from  all  coram  ntii  cat  ion  with  the 
Black  Sea ;  and  it  placed  ^e  commeroe  of  the  Crimea  almost  at 
their  men^.  These  were  snfBcient  reasons  for  the  Empress 
insisting  on  retaining  it,  and  it  wu  not  clear  why  England 
should  object.  Whatever  might  be  the  importance  of  Oczakow, 
it  was  certainly  far  less  dangerous  to  Turkey  than  the  Crimea, 
which  Russia  had  seized  with  the  full  approval  of  England. 
Although  the  Russian  arms  had  been  steadily  successful  in 
1788,  1789,  and  1790,  the  speedies  c^  the  King  to  Parliament 
expressed  no  anxiety.  On  the  contrary,  while  lamenting  the 
continnance  of  the  war,  he  '  rejoiced  that  it  did  not  endanger 
the  power  and  interests  of  his  kingdom.'  Under  these  circnm- 
Btances,  it  was  with  great  surprise  that  the  English  public 
learned  that  Pitt  was  determined  to  demand  the  restitntion  of 
Oczakow  and  its  territory  to  Turkey,  and  to  support  his  demand 
by  force. 

The  explanation  <^  this  proceeding,  which  appeared  veiy 
perplexing  to  contemporaries,  will,  I  think,  be  fonnd  chiefly  in 
the  Prussian  connection.  In  this,  as  in  most  of  the  plans  of 
recent  foreign  policy,  the  two  allies  showed  themselves  widely 
different  in  their  position  and  interests.  England  was  a  consti- 
tutional monarchy,  directed  by  a  minister  who  was  prepared  to 
go  to  war  if  necessaiy,  who  was  always  ready  to  act  in  difficult 
emergencies  with  promptitude  and  decision,  but  who  deprecated 
war  as  a  great  evil,  and  who  had  attached  his  reputation  mainly 
.  to  certain  schemes  of  financial  and  political  reform  which  could 
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only  be  realised  by  a  oontdntiance  of  peace.  Prnssia  was  a 
despotic  mouarcby,  and  its  sovereign,  believing  himself  to  be  in 
possession  of  the  best  army  in  Earope,  was  extremely  anxions 
to  distinguish  himself  in  the  field,  and  full  of  plans  for  en- 
larging his  territory.  On  the  other  hand,  Pitt  regarded  the 
defensive  alliance  which  had  been  formed  as  the  cardinal  fact 
of  his  foreign  policy.  He  believed  it  to  be  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  security  and  stability  of  the  present  system  of 
Europe ;  and  he  hoped  that  if  Turkey,  Sweden,  and  perhaps  the 
Emperor  were  included  in  it,  he  would  have  established  an 
irresistible  barrier  against  the  ambition  both  of  Russia  and  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  and  would  have  guaranteed  a  long  period 
of  European  peace.  The  alliance,  however,  had  been  already 
greatly  strained.  Prussia  had  with  much  difficulty  been  in- 
duced to  abandon  or  defer  schemes  of  ambition  which  she  had 
most  unexpectedly  raised ;  and  England,  in  her  turn,  had  been 
obliged  to  agree  with  Prussia  in  demanding  not  merely  an 
approximate,  but  a  strict  status  quo  as  the  basis  of  pacification. 

This  had  actually  been  attained  in  the  peace  between 
Turkey  and  the  Emperor,  and  in  the  peace  between  Russia  and 
Sweden,  and  it  was  somewhat  difficult  not  to  ask  the  same 
terms  in  favour  of  the  Turks.  It  was  especially  difficult,  as  the 
Turks  were  so  elated  by  the  prospect  of  a  Prussian  alliance  that 
they  now  declared  that  they  would  not  make  peace  till  they  had 
recovered  the  Crimea.'  England  had  resisted  the  Prussian 
project  of  making  Turkey  compensate  the  Emperor  for  the 
sacrifices  he  was  asked  to  make  in  the  interests  of  Prussia,  and 
she  had  undertaken,  in  conjunction  with  Prussia,  to  negotiate 
with  Russia  in  the  interests  of  Turkey.  Could  she  under  these 
circumstances,  and  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  her  ally, 
require  Turkey  alone  of  the  belligerent  Powers  to  make  a 
cession  of  territory  ? 

It  is  manifest  that  all  the  recent  proceedings  of  the  English 
Government  had  gone  far  beyond  the  strict  terms  of  a  defensive 
alliance;  but  so  many  steps  had  been  already  taken  that  it 
was  difficult  to  recede.  England  and  Prussia  had  practically 
undertaken  in  common  the  pacification  of  Europe,  and  it  was 
scarcely  possible  for  England  at  this  stage,  and  after  having 

>  Evrart  to  Leeds,  Sept.  18, 1790. 
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herself  repeatedly  insisted  on  the  italus  quo,  to  refuse  her  con- 
tinued co-operation  without  eacrificing  the  Pruasian  alliance 
and  all  the  benefits  to  be  expected  from  it.  How  great  thoso 
benefita  might  be  had  just  been  signally  ehown.  When  the 
quarrel  about  Nootka  Sound  hod  brought  England  to  the  verge 
of  a  war  with  Spain,  the  Prussian  Government  was  reminded  of 
the  obligation  of  the  defensive  alliance.  It  would  bo  impos- 
Edble  to  conceive  a  qaestion  more  unconnected  with  Prussian 
interests,  and  no  free  nation  whoso  policy  was  controlled  by 
national  opinion  would  have  permitted  its  rulers  to  go  to  war  in 
such  a  cause.  But  the  King  of  Prussia  at  once  recognised  his 
obligation,  and  Count  Hert^berg  was  directed  to  assure  the 
EngUsh  envoy  tbut '  the  King,  hia  master,  was  determined  scm- 
pnloosly  to  fulfil  his  engagements  with  the  Court  of  London ; 
and  that  he  (Coont  Hertzberg)  had  been  expressly  anthorised 
to  say  that,  if  his  Majesty  should  think  proper  to  undertake  a 
war  against  Spain,  in  case  that  Power  should  not  comply  with 
the  terms  his  Majesty's  ambassador  at  Madrid  was  instructed 
to  propose,  his  Prussian  Majesty  would  consider  a  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  under  such  circumstances  a  casia  fasderis 
of  his  defensive  alliance  with  his  Majesty,  and  would  not  fail 
to  furnish  him  the  snccoars  stipulated  in  the  said  alliance.' ' 

Such  was  the  loyalty  with  which  the  Prussian  King  was 
prepared  to  fulfil  hia  obligations,  and  it  rendered  it  specially 
difEcult  for  England  to  refuse  to  assist  Prussia  in  procuring 
a  restitution  of  Oczakow,  which  Prussian  statesmen  regarded 
as  both  a  European  and  a  Prussian  interest. 

It  must  be  added  that  the  importance  of  the  Eastern  question, 
the  danger  of  Constantinople  falling  into  the  hands  or  under 
the  influence  of  Kussia,  and  the  increasing  probability  of  such 
an  event,  had  of  late  been  much  more  felt  than  formerly  by 
English  statesmen,  and  hod  given  a  direction  to  their  foreign 
policy  widely  different  from  that  of  Chatham  and  of  the  Coali- 
tion Ministry.*     It  must  be  added,  too,  that  the  design  of  send- 

■  Jackson  to  Leeds,  Oct.  23,  1790.  naTol  power  In  tbe  Black  Rea,  «nd 

JadBon  npteaented  England  at  Ber>  tbenoe  he  drew  tbe  necessity  of  oar 

lin  during  the  absence  of  Gwut.  fanning  a  connection  with  Tuike;. 

*  ^tt,]n  tbe  conrse  of  one  of  the  He  said  that  Montesqniec,  who  best 

debates  on  thla  qnestion,  arged  '  tbut  nnderstood    the    snbject,    ezpresslr 

fAcirrstemstHJ  political  aim  of  Russia  declared  that    tbe  Turkish   Empire, 

ioul  been    tbe  establishmeot  ot  a  aUWrag'bMvitea'btedljoQntaluMiii 
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ing  a  British  fleet  to  the  Baltic  in  order  to  enforce  a  peace  had 
been  formed  at  a  time  when  Sweden  and  Bnssia  were  still  at 
war,'  and  English  ministers  believed  that  Bossia  was  now  so 
exhausted  that  a  simple  demonstration  of  force  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  attain  their  ends.  Twice  already  within  a  veiy  few 
years  such  a  policy  had  been  pursued,  and  on  each  occasion  with 
eminent  success.  In  1787,  when  Prussia  restored  the  House  of 
Orange  and  crushed  the  French  party  in  Holland,  a  French 
interference  had  been  prevented  by  the  decided  attitude  of 
England,  and  the  still  more  recent  difficulty  with  Spain  had 
been  settled  triumphantly  without  a  war,  chiefly  through  the 
promptitude  with  which  the  English  Government  had  prepared 
itself  for  the  worst. 

These  considerations  appear  to  me  to  supply  the  real 
motives  that  governed  Pitt  in  a  step  which  the  event  showed 
to  be  one  of  the  great  miscalculations  of  his  ministry.  The 
offer  to  Bussia  of  the  mediation  of  the  allies  to  efiect  a  peace 
with  Turkey  on  the  basis  of  the  status  quo^  had  been  made  by 
Prussia  in  September  1790.*  The  answer,  insisting  on  the 
retention  of  Oczakow  and  its  district  to  the  Dniester,  had  been 
given  to  Prussia  alone.  That  to  England  was  for  some  time 
delayed,  and  in  the  meantime  the  English  Secretary  of  State, 
being  evidently  anxious  if  possible  to  avert  violent  measures, 
directed  Whitworth  to  employ  the  most  conciliatory  language. 
The  proposal  of  England,  he  was  instructed  to  say,  was  a  friendly 
proposal  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  a  bloody  and  ex- 
hausting war.  If,  however,  as  there  was  some  reason  to  believe, 
the  Empress  thought  it  beneath  her  dignity  to  accept  peace 
through  the  mediation  of  other  Powers,  the  allies  had  no  wish 
to  insist  upon  a  formal  mediation.  They  would  gladly  use  their 
good  offices  informally,  and  if  Bussia  thought  fit  to  open  direct 
negotiations  with  Turkey  on  the  basis  of  the  status  quo  they 
would  do  all  in  their  power  to  assist  her.  They  would  go  some- 
what further.     The  Turks  had  never  abandoned  their  claims  to 


it  many  symptoms  of  decay,  most  interest  to  come  instantly  to  its  aid 

last  much  longer  than  was  generally  and  rescue  it  from  danger.*  —Pari, 

imagined,  because  when    an   attack  Hitt.  zzix.  996. 

of    an   alarming    nature   should   be  '  Leeds  to  £  wart,  August  14, 1790. 

made  upon  it,  the  European  Maritime  '  Whitworth  to  Leeds,  Sept.  1(^ 

Powers  would  feel    it   to  bo  their  1790. 
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the  Crimea,  and  they  had  made  its  recovery  one  of  their  chief 
reasoas  for  declaring  war.  If  BusEJa  would  accept  a  peace  oa 
the  basis  of  the  status  quo  England  would  nse  her  influence  to 
obtain  from  the  Turks  a  formal  renunciation  of  the  Crimea 
under  the  guarantee  of  the  allies.  '  A  concession  of  tbia  impor- 
tant object,'  wrot«  Leeds,  '  as  it  was  the  origin  and  an  avowed 
purpose  of  the  war,  cannot  be  nnacceptable  to  her  Imperial 
Majesty,  and  should,  I  should  hope,  be  sufficient  to  answer  her 


There  are  few  things  less  beautiful  than  these  eighteenth- 
century  wars,  begun  in  so  many  instances  through  the  idle  vanity 
and  ambition  of  sovereigns  who  desired  to  round  off  their  domi- 
nions ;  entailing  in  their  course,  over  vast  areas  of  population 
and  territory,  the  most  multifarious  forma  of  suffering  and  ruin, 
and  terminated  at  last  amid  a  profusion  of  congratulations  and 
compliments  and  decorations  by  treaties  which  left  the  relative 
position  of  the  belligerent  Powers  unclianged.  Catherine  was 
fully  resolved  that  her  present  war  should  not  bo  of  this  descrip- 
tion. Her  Vice-Chancellor  was  directed  to  inform  the  English 
minister  of  the  indignation  that  was  felt  by  the  Empress  at  the 
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were  many  signs  of  weariness  and  discontent,  and  many  libels 
against  the  Empress,  there  conld  be  no  donbt  that  in  the 
struggle  she  contemplated  she  could  count  upon  all  the 
jRnces  of  the  nation.  Nothing,  Whitworth  said,  except  absolute 
necessity  would  oblige  her  to  yield;  and  he  proceeded  to 
describe  the  steps  which  were  necessary  to  success.  A  British 
iBeet  must  be  in  the  Baltic  early  in  spring.  The  King  of 
Prussia  must  ratify  his  treaty  with  the  Turks,  and  send  an  army 
into  the  field.  .  Every  effort  must  be  made  to  draw  the  King  of 
Sweden  into  the  confederation.  His  harbours  would  be  most 
important  for  the  British  fleet,  and  he  might  make  an  invaluable 
diversion  in  Finland.  An  expedition  might  be  made  against 
Archangel,  and  a  British  fleet  should  enter  the  Black  Sea, 
where  there  were  now  lying,  in  the  harbour  of  Sebastopol, 
eWen  or  twelve  Russian  ships  of  the  line  and  as  many  frigates, 
all,  it  was  said,  in  very  bad  condition.  Something  might  also 
be  done  to  stop  the  supplies  of  money,  which  Russian  statesmen 
found  it  much  more  difficult  to  obtain  than  supplies  of  men. 
Russian  loans  were  raised  at  Amsterdam  by  means  of  the  great 
banker,  Hope.  If  this  source  were  stopped,  she  would  soon, 
through  want  of  funds,  be  obliged  to  make  peace.^ 

While  these  communications  were  passing  under  cipher  from 
the  English  minister  at  St.  Petersburg  to  the  Government  at 
home,  the  English  envoy  at  Berlin  was  in  confidential  com- 
munication with  the  Prussian  ministers,  and  especially  with 
Greneral  Mollendorf,  whose  opinions  "both  on  political  and 
military  questions  weighed  greatly  with  the  King  of  Prussia. 
Their  decided  opinion  was  that  the  allies  were  bound  on  every 
ground  to  insist  upon  the  surrender  of  Oczakow  and  its  district, 
and  upon  a  peace  based  on  the  statua  quo  as  it  existed  before 
the  war.  The  Emperor  and  Sweden  having  made  such  a  peace, 
the  allies  could  not  with  honour  demand  less  for  the  Turks. 
Turkey  would  probably  refuse  peace  on  any  other  terms :  if  she 
yielded  to  necessity  she  would  consider  herself  betrayed,  and 
would  be  so  alienated  from  the  three  allies  that  there  would  be 
little  or  no  prospect  of  including  her  in  their  alliance,  while 
Russia  would  be  more  and  more  confirmed  in  the  haughty  dis- 

>  Whitworth  to  Leeds,  Nov.  18,  Deo.  28, 1790 ;  Jan.  10,  Feb.  ff,  18. 1791. 
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positions  shfi  had  of  late  displayed.  The  prompt  and  decisive 
intervention,  of  the  allies  was  imperatively  needed.  The  Tiirkiah 
army  was  now  so  broken  and  demoralised  that,  in  the  opinioa 
of  Prassinn  military  men,  it  would  not  be  able  to  resist  for 
another  campaign ;  and  every  day  showed  more  clearly  the 
danger  of  too  great  a  share  of  the  balance  of  power  falling  into 
the  hands  of  Russia.  The  possession  of  Oczakow  by  Russia 
was  a  matter  of  some  direct  interest  both  to  Prussia  and 
England,  for  it  would  give  her  the  command  of  the  month  of  the 
Dniester,  and  enable  her  to  combine  the  commerce  of  all  the 
southern  provinees  of  Poland  with  her  other  resonrcea  on  the 
Black  Sea ;  and  its  military  importance,  the  most  competent 
judges  in  Berlin  were  agreed,  was  very  great.  It  was  now 
evident  tliat  the  tfltal  destruction  of  the  Turkish  Empire  and 
the  expulsion  of  the  Turks  from  Europe  was  the  ultimate 
object  of  Russia.  The  extension  of  her  empire  along  the  Black 
Sea  was  a  great  step  towards  its  accomplishment;  and  Oczakow 
would  materially  assist  the  Russians  in  any  future  e.xpedition 
against  Const-imtinoplo.     For  those   reasons,   the  allies  ought 
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in  two  snccessive  Turkish  wars  the  Bossians  had  to  undertake  a 
long,  tedioas,  and  wasting  siege  of  Oczakow  clearly  proved  that 
it  was  a  real  barrier  to  Turkey.  It  would  probably  prove 
equally  formidable  on  the  other  side,  if  it  became  a  stronghold 
for  Russian  aggression,  and  it  would  certainly  enable  Russia  to 
make  a  much  more  effectual  military  use  of  the  Crimea.  The 
English  ministers  were  therefore  prepared  to.  co-operate  with 
Prussia  in  insisting  upon  its  surrender.  They  hoped  at  the  end 
of  April  1791  to  send  to  the  Baltic  thirty-five  ships  of  the  line 
and  a  proportionate  number  of  frigates,  while  a  Prussian  army 
marched  into  Livonia,  and  they  would  also  send,  if  necessary,  a 
squadron  of  ten  or  twelve  ships  of  the  line  to  the  Black  Sea. 
They  desired,  however,  that  in  the  first  place  a  joint  representa- 
tion should  be  made  to  the  Empress,  that  the  opinions  of  the 
neutral  Powers  should  be  gathered,  and  especially  that  a  secret 
treaty  should  be  negotiated  with  the  King  of  Sweden,  stipulating 
his  neutrality  and  the  use  of  his  ports  in  return  for  a  secret 
subsidy  of  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  be  raised 
by  England  and  Prussia.  They  added,  too,  their  hope  that  both 
England  and  Prussia  would  agree  to  take  nothing  for  them- 
selves. If,  as  the  result  of  the  war,  it  was  deemed  necessary 
to  insist  on  terms  beyond  the  status  quoj  the  allies  should  in 
these  '  look  to  no  acquisition  for  themselves,  but  to  procuring 
a  still  greater  degree  of  security  for  the  Porte  on  the  Black 
Sea.' » 

In  this  manner  a  plan  of  co-operation  was  laid  for  a  new 
War.  There  were,  however,  still  some  misgivings  and  hesitations 
at  Berlin.  Count  Hertzberg  desired  a  war  with  Austria  much 
more  than  a  war  with  Russia.  He  rejected  the  commercial 
propositions  of  England  relating  to  Poland.  He  declared  that 
England  would  ruin  Prussia  by  dragging  her  into  a  wholly  un- 
profitable war,  and  he  still  contended  that  the  acquisition  of 
Dantzig  and  Thorn  must  be  made  the  leading  object  of  Prussian 
policy.  As  the  Court  of  Berlin  was  in  negotiation  with  Poland  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  permission  for  Prussian  troops  to  pass 
through  that  country  to  Russia,  the  English  envoy  thought  that 
in  some  way  the  desired  cession  might  be  still  attained.' 

I  Leeds  to  JacksoDt  Jan.  8,  Mazx^h  '  Jackson  to  Leeds,  Feb.  6,  Maroh 

27, 1791.  1791. 
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In  Ittissio,  military  preparations  vrere  pushed  on  with  des- 
perate ardour.  The  fiDancea  of  the  country  were  so  exhausted 
that  paper  money  was  at  twenty-five  per  cent,  diacount ;  but 
the  supply  of  men  was  inexhaustible,  and  in  the  hands  of  an 
imperious  despot  it  was  likely  to  be  employed  to  the  utmost. 
The  philanthropist  Howard  had  made  his  last  journey  through 
Russia  in  the  autumn  of  1789,  and  he  haH  lell  nn  appalling 
picture  of  the  reckless  waste  of  life  which  he  witnessed.  In  no 
other  country,  he  said,  had  he  found  so  little  attention  paid  to 
the  militaiy.  In  the  hospitals,  the  soldiers  who  had  fought  so 
bravely  at  Oczakow  were  dying  by  thousands  on  beds  of  hard 
coarse  reeds,  without  linen  or  bedclothes  or  proper  medicines  or 
any  but  the  coarsest  food.  Others,  but  half-recovered  from 
wounds  or  sickness,  were  compelled  to  attempt  long  marches,  till 
they  sank  dying  along  the  roads.  Upwards  of  70,000  soldiers 
and  sailors  had  died  in  the  Russian  hospitals  in  a  single  year.* 
But  the  stream  of  recruits  still  poured  in,  and  the  Turkish  war 
was  pushed  on  with  great  vigour,  and,  of  late,  with  brilliant 
success.  On  December  22, 1700,  ader  a  siege  of  about  a  month, 
Suwarrow  succeeded  in  taking  by  assault  the  crreat  fortified 
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was  one  which,  though  hopelesslj  wild  and  impracticable,  is 
earions  as  showing  that  an  idea  was  already  in  the  air  which 
was  destined  at  a  later  period  to  have  great  influence  on  inter- 
national politics.     In  the  '  Secret  History  of  the  Court  of  Berlin/ 
which  was  written  by  Mirabeau  in  1786,  there  is  a  very  remark- 
able letter  on  the  possibility  of  Russian  armies  some  day  pene- 
traUng  through  Central  Asia  into  India.     He  says  that  at  the 
time  when  the  advance  of  Hyder  Ali  beyond  Orixahad  deranged 
the  course  of  commerce  in  Bengal,  some  Bengal  merchants, 
seeking  new  markets,  succeeded  in  penetrating  to  the  frontiers 
of  Siberia,  and  that  this  fact  suggested  to  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment an  enterprise  which  was  unsuccessfully  undertaken  in 
1783.    Availing  themselves  of  the  long  line  of  water  communi- 
cation by  the  Volga  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  they  had  sent  an  ex- 
pedition from  Astrakan  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  and  occupying 
Astrabad  at  the  southern  point  of  the  Caspian,  with  the  object 
of  ultimately  penetrating  from  that  point  into  India.     Though 
the  expeditioD  had  not  succeeded,  the  design  was  not  abandoned, 
and  Mirabeau  predicted  that  it  might  one  day  be  accomplished, 
and  that  by  gravely  menacing  English  power  in  India,  Russia 
might  produce  a  complete  change  in  the  European  system  of 
politics ;  and  among  other  consequences   a  close   alliance  of 
England  and  France  to  repress  her  growing  power.'     In  1791 
the  English  minister  mentions  that  a  French  adventurer  named 
St.  Ginier  had  lately  arrived  from  France  with  particular  recom- 
mendations from  the  Prince  of  Nassau.     He  proposed,  in  the 
event  of  a  war  between  England  and  Russia,  to  go  with  a  corps 
of  4,000  men  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
through  Cashmere  to  Delhi,  and  from  thence  to  attack  the  English 
settlements  in  Bengal.     *  This  fine  project,'  wrote  Whitworth, 
'  has  been  presented  to  the  Empress  by  Monsieur  Nassau,  who,  I 
must  in  justice  to  this  country  acknowledge,  is  the  only  man  in 
it  mad  enough  to  think  it  practicable.* ' 

I  Mlrabean's  Hiit,  teerHe   de  la  pay.     Two  Irish  Boman  Oatholicfi, 

Cour  de  Berlin,  Icttre  xxix.  named  Keating  and   Swanton,   who 

*  Whitworth  to  Leeds,  Feb.  25,  had    been    in    the    French    Rervice, 

March  25,  April  8,  15,  171)1.    lo  July  and  who  were  acquainted  with  £ng- 

Whitworth    sent    home    a    circum-  land  and  with  the  town  of    Ports- 

stantial  account  of  a  plot  to  burn  the  mouth,  were  to  conduct  the  enterprise, 

English  fleet  al  Portsmouth  by  means  and  were  at  this  time  actually  in 

of  several    incendiaries  of  different  London.— Whitworth    to    Grenville^ 

nationalities   who  were   in  Kussian  July  5, 1791. 
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On  March  28,  1791,  5  message  wm  ddivared  to  the 
English  Parliament,  Btatang  that  his  Majefity*!  endecTonn,  in 
conjunction  with  his  allies,  to  bring  oboat  a  pBoificalioa  bo> 
tween  Russia  and  the  Forte  having  fiuled,  his  MaJMtf  deemed 
it  necessary,  for  the  porpoee  of  adding  weight  to  his  represent** 
tions,  to  make  some  farther  angmentafiott  to  hii  nsval  force, 
and  on  the  following  day  Pitt  moved  an  addren,  which  was  on 
echo  of  the  message,  and  which  pledged  Parliament  to  ghre  hia 
Majesty  the  ossistanoe  he  reqaired.  Pitt,  in  introdooing  it, 
dwelt  much  in  generalities.  A  negotiatioii  was  in  progress,  and  it 
could  not  yet  be  brought  in  detail  before  the  Hoose ;  but  Uiers 
were  certain  evident  oonnderations  which  justified  tiie  necesnty 
of  the  step  which  was  to  be  talcen.  With  peih^  someUiing 
less  than  his  naual  felicity  he  based  his  defbice  mainly  od  the 
interests  of  Frossia  and  on  oor  obligation  of  defending  her. 
Prussia,  of  all  European  Powers,  was  the  one  who  ooold  be  the 
most  useful  ally  to  England.  She  had  already  dona  us  a  good 
service  by  breaking  the  French  ascendency  in  Holland,  and  m 
were  bound  to  her,  t^  a  close  defensive  alliance,  which  was  the 
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znaDj  could  be  obtained  from  other  coantries,  from  Poland  for 
instance,  and  therefore  we  had  a  commercial  interest  in  cultivat- 
ing a  trade  with  Poland,  and  preventing  Russia  from  obtaining 
such  a  decided  command  of  the  articles  we  wanted  as  to  give 
or  withhold  them  at  her  pleasure.'  ^ 

These  allusions  to  the  danger  of  Poland,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  a  few  years  later  the  final  dismemberment  of  that 
unhappy  kingdom  was  actually  accomplished,  have  been  some- 
times cited  as  proofs  of  the  prescience  of  Pitt,  but  there  is  not, 
I  think,  any  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that  the  political 
security  of  Poland  entered  into  the  motives  of  his  policy,  though 
he  did  undoubtedly  consider  the  importance  of  her  obtaining  a 
vent  for  her  commerce  through  the  Black  Sea.  Nor  is  there 
the  smallest  ground  for  believing  that  if  Oczakow  had  remained 
a  Turkish  fortress,  Turkey  would  have  had  either  the  power 
or  the  disposition  to  prevent  the  final  partition.  A  conflict 
between  Russia  and  Prussia  might  no  doubt  have  retarded 
it,  but  even  then  it  would  probably  have  been  carried  out  at 
the  peace,  to  furnish  an  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the 
war.* 

It  soon,  however,  appeared  that  the  Opposition  were  prepared 
to  resist  with  all  their  energies  the  anti-Russian  policy  of  Pitt, 
and  that  they  were  likely  to  find  a  large  amount  of  support  in 
the  country.  The  interest  in  Oczakow  and  in  the  barren  strip 
of  land  that  lies  between  the  Bog  and  the  Dniester,  has  long 
since  passed  .away;  but  these  debates  have  even  now  a  real 
importance,  for  they  bring  us  to  the  source  of  that  Eastern 
question  which  is  still  one  of  the  gravest  cares  of  Western 
statesmen.  Fox  and  his  followers  objected  in  the  first  place 
to  an  armament  based  on  the  scanty  knowledge  which  was 
furnished  to  the  House.  The  King  had  the  undoubted  pre- 
rogative of  declaring  war;  but  Parliament  had  an  equally  un- 
doubted check  upon  that  prerogative  in  its  right  of  withholding 
supplies.  If,  then,  Parliament  was  asked  to  raise  the  navy  to  a 
war  footing,  it  had  surely  a  right  to  demand  some  fuller  account 
than  had  been  vouchsafed,  of  the  proposals  of  Russia ;  some 
real  means  of  judging  how  far  a  war  which  was  manifestly  con- 

"  Pari  Hut.  xxix.  62-56,  70^76. 

*  See  the  remarks  of  Lord  Bus  sell.  Life  of  Ibx,  ii.  20S. 
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t«nip1ated  ww  beconuDg  secesaaiy.  All  tbat  wbi  known  ma 
tliat  England  was  insuting  on  the  snmsder  by  Biun»  of 
Oczafeow  and  its  district,  and  tiua  demand  appeared  to  Fok  in 
the  highest  degree  nnjnst  and  impolitic.  K  waa  niijiut,lMoaiue 
Russia  had  not  been  the  aggressor  in  the  war,  and  becanae  in 
spite  of  her  great  sDcceases  she  was  understood  to  have  otm- 
seated  to  concessions  which  displayed  her  signal  nwderatun. 
It  was  impolitic ;  for  the  only  result  of  an  ezpenmre  and  danger- 
ous war  wonld  be  to  alienate,  perhaps  lor  erer,  a  most  valuable 
ally  without  obtuning  any  object  in  whidi  Enj^and  bad  a 
real  interest.  Bossia  was  the  natural  ally  of  England.  Bhe 
was  the-  one  considerable  maritime  Power  who  waa  likely 
to  help  her.  She  was  in  a  great  part  of  Europe  the  most 
serious  counterpoise  to  the  ascendent^  of  fVanoa,  Bba  was 
one  of  the  natdons  with  which  England  had  the  closest  and 
most  profitable  connection.  Though  tlte  commercial  treaty 
had  not  been  renewed,  our  annual  expints  to  Bnnia  were  stall 
about  400,0001.,  and  our  annual  imports  firom  Bnssia  aboat 
2,500,0001.  TheBeimportsconsistedchieflyofimplemoataofwar, 
naval  stores,  and  raw  materials  of  manufacture,  and  abore  thie^ 
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directly  than  those  of  England.  If  it  were  ever  accomplished, 
it  would  almost  certainly  be  followed  by  a  division  of  the 
BoBsian  Empire,  for  all  past  history  tended  to  prove  the  im- 
possibility of  a  territory  extending  from  Kamtchatka  to  the 
Mediterranean  being  held  together  under  a  single  government. 

And  even  if  these  predictions  proved  false,  was  it  certain  that 
Bussian  progress  would  be  an  evil  to  England  ?  At  present 
France  and  Spain  were  the  two  great  maritime  Powers  of 
the  Mediterranean.  They  had  almost  always  been  hostile  to 
England,  and  in  the  last  war  they  had  effectually  excluded  her 
from  that  sea.  Was,  then,  the  intervention  of  a  third  naval 
Power,  which  was  usually  friendly  to  England  and  hostile  to 
France,  so  great  an  evil  ?  The  assertion  that  we  were  bound 
by  the  spirit  of  our  defensive  alliance  with  Prussia  to  prevent 
Bussia  from  obtaining  Oczakow  from  the  Turks,  was  denounced 
as  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous  and  absurd.  If  defensive 
treaties  were  construed  in  such  a  manner,  they  would  have  all 
the  evils  of  offensive  ones,  and  they  would  involve  us  in  every 
quarrel  in  Europe.  We  bound  ourselves  only,  to  furnish  assist- 
tance  to  Prussia  if  she  were  attacked.  She  had  not  been 
attacked.  She  was  at  perfect  peace.  She  was  absolutely  un- 
menaced.  It  was  doubtful  whether  the  new  acquisition  of  Russia 
could  under  any  circumstances  be  injurious  to  her,  and  it  was 
preposterous  to  maintain  that  it  was  the  duty  of  England  to  pre- 
vent any  other  nation  from  acquiring  any  territory  which  might 
possibly,  in  some  future  war,  be  made  use  of  against  Prussia. 
That  England,  like  other  great  nations,  was  bound  to  attend  to 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  was  very  true ;  but  could  any 
reasonable  man  maintain  that,  if  this  balance  was  not  deranged 
when  Prussia  obtained  the  great  province  of  Silesia  lying  in 
the  very  heart  of  Europe,  it  was  likely  to  be  disturbed  because 
Bussia  obtained  a  fortress  on  the  Dniester,  and  a  tract  of  almost 
uninhabited  territory  along  the  remote  shores  of  the  Euxine  ? 

The  conduct  of  Fox  during  the  American  War,  and  still  more 
his  speeches  during  the  great  French  War,  make  it  impossible  to 
acquit  him  of  the  most  serious  charge  of  employing  foreign 
politics  and  great  national  disasters  for  purely  party  purposes 
He  had,  however,  loyally  supported  the  Government  when  they 

14 
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were  appeasing  the  diaseDBiona  in  Holland  and  when  they  were 
eeeking  redress  for  the  Spanish  outrage  in  Nootka  Sound ;  and 
in  his  opposition  to  the  present  KuBsian  policy  of  Pitt  he 
faithfully  represented  the  public  opinion  of  England.  Burke, 
who  was  now  rapidly  diverging  from  him  on  the  question  of 
the  Freneli  Revolution,  and  who  had  a  corresponding  leaning 
towards  Pitt,  Bpoke  vehemently  and  eloquently  against  the 
Russian  armament.  '  Considering  the  Turkish  Empire  aa  any 
part  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe/  he  said,  'was  new.' 
The  Turks  were  an  essentially  Asiatic  people,  who  completely 
isolated  themselves  from  European  affairs,  and  '  the  Minister 
and  the  policy  which  should  give  them  any  weight  in  Europe 
would  deserve  all  the  bans  and  curses  of  posterity.'  For  his 
own  part,  he  confessed  that  he  had  seen  with  horror  the  beauti- 
ful countries  that  bordered  on  the  Danube  given  back  by  the 
Emperor  to  devastation  and  ruin.  '  Are  we,'  he  asked, '  now 
going  to  vote  the  blood  and  treasure  of  our  conntrytnen  to 
enforce  similar  cruel  and  inhuman  policy  ?'  The  extension  of 
the  power  and  territory,  and  the  direction  of  the  energies  of 
11  towurds  the  south  was  not  a  danger,  but  a  safeguard  to 
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In  the  confidential  letters  of  the  Ministers  it  was  fully  admitted 
that  the  armament  and  the  prospect  of  a  war  with  Bossia  were 
profoundly  unpopular,  and  all  the  news  that  arrived  from  the 
Continent  was  discouraging.  Prussia,  alone  of  the  three  allies, 
was  eager  for  a  war,  and  it  soon  became  plain  that  Holland 
would  take  no  part  in  it.'  Like  England,  she  was  governed, 
not  by  a  despotic  sovereign,  but  by  the  will  of  a  free,  com- 
mercial, and  pacific  people,  and  the  Dutch  Ministers  maintained 
that  it  could  be  of  no  possible  consequence  to  Holland  whether 
Oczakow  belonged  to  the  Russians  or  the  Turks,  and  that  it  was 
absurd  to  contend  that  their  defensive  alliance  with  Prussia 
required  them  to  join  in  an  unprovoked  attack  upon  Russia. 
Spain  was  now  again  on  goo^  terms  with  England,  and  Florida 
Blanca,  who  directed  her  policy,  on  being  sounded  by  the 
English  Envoy  at  Madrid,  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  see  peace 
established  between  Russia  and  Turkey  on  the  basis  of  the 
stattia  quo  as  it  existed  before  the  war,  and  he  directed  the 
Spanish  Minister  at  St.  Petersburg  to  co-operate  with  the 
English  Minister.'  It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  this  co- 
operation did  not  extend  beyond  the  expression  of  an  opinion 
and  a  wish,  and  the  Spanish  Minister  at  St.  Petersburg  dis- 
tinctly informed  Whitworth  that  his  master  would  take  no  part 
in  any  act  of  menace  or  hostility.'  The  Emperor,  to  the  great 
disappointment  of  England,  leaned  strongly  towards  Russia, 
and  there  was  much  reason  to  fear  that  he  would  actively 
support  her  if  Prussia  entered  into  the  field.*  Sweden,  whose 
co-operation  was  very  important,  leaned  to  the  same  side,  and 
was  determined  not  to  reopen  her  quarrel  with  Russia ; '  while 
Denmark  ofiered  to  mediate  on  the  basis  of  some  middle  course 
described  as  ^a  limited  statits  quo.**  On  the  whole,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Prussian  Minister,  Whitworth  found  no 
cordial  co-operation  among  the  Ministers  at  St.  Petersburg.' 
Lord  Auckland,  whose  knowledge  of  the  Continent  was  very 
great,  wrote  privately  to  Pitt,  urging  the  dangers  of  a  ^tant 

>  Whitworth  to  Leeds,  March  11,  1791. 
1791 ;    Leeds  to  Jackson,  March  6,  *  Ibid.  April  8, 1791. 

1791.  *  Ibid.  March  25, 1791. 

«  Leeds  to  Whitworth,  Dec  24,  •  Ibid.  April  8, 1791. 

1790.  '  Ibid.  Feb.  26, 1791. 

•  Whitworth  to  Leeds,  Jan.  14» 
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war;  and  the  Dutch  admiral,  Kinaber^en,  who  woa  well  ao- 
qufdnted  with  Oczakow  and  its  territory,  made  a  strong  repre- 
sentation of  the  inadequacy  of  the  proposed  motive  for  war, 
Sebastopol,  he  said,  wag  a  real  and  seriona  danger  to  Turkey,  and 
an  active  admiral  might  easily  bum  Constantinople  by  a  sudden 
attack  from  that  port ;  bat  Oczakow  had  but  little  real  import- 
ance. Pitt  appears  to  have  been  mnch  Btrack  by  thia  opinion, 
and  it  contributed  to  shake  hia  confidence  in  his  policy.' 

The  situation  was  very  perplexing,  for  England  was  already 
deeply  committed.  On  March  27,  the  day  before  the  King's  mes- 
sage  to  Parliament  had  been  delivered,  the  Duke  of  Leeds  wrote 
to  Whitworth  informing  him  officially  that  Great  Britain  and 
Prussia  had  resolved  upon  an  immediate  interference,  and  direct- 
ing him  to  present  an  ultimatum  to  the  Rustian  Government  and 
to  insist  upon  an  answer  within  ten  days.  In  thia  ultimatum,  the 
two  Courts  state  the  gratification  with  which  they  had  seen  the 
principle  of  the  status  quo  accepted  as  the  basis  of  pacification 
in  the  peace  between  Austria  and  Turkey,  and  in  the  peace 
between  Russia  and  Sweden,  and  they  added  that  any  accession 
if  territory  by  Russia  on  tbe  side  of  Turkey  '  must  essentially 
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nltimatnm  before  the  Empress ;  and  Grenville  instmcted  Ewart 
to  inform  the  Prussian  ministers  that  although  the  strict  status 
quo  still  seemed  to  the  English  Cabinet  the  most  durable 
basis  of  pacification,  the  manner  in  which  the  recent  Ad- 
dress had  been  received  in  Parliament  and  in  the  country, 
had  convinced  them  that  it  would  he  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  attain  it.  The  King,  desirous  to  meet  the  wishes  of  his 
people,  wished  to  find  a  middle  term,  which  might  attain  the 
great  object  of  the  Allies,  '  the  future  security  of  Turkey,  and 
tiie  maintenance  of  general  and  permanent  tranquillity.'  The 
Danish  proposition  seemed  to  ofier  such  an  opening,  and  Spain 
had  been  making  overtures  in  the  same  line,  and  appeared  in- 
clined, if  peace  could  be  established  on  some  middle  term,  to 
join  in  guaranteeing  the  remaining  dominions  of  the  Porte.^ 

Pitt  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Ewart,  which  was  intended  to  be 
brought  before  the  Prussian  Ministers,  stated  very  forcibly  and 
frankly  the  motives  of  his  conduct.  *  No  one,'  he  wrote, '  could 
be  more  eagerly  bent  than  I  was  on  a  steady  adherence  to  the 
line  which  we  had  at  first  proposed,  of  going  all  lengths  to  en- 
force the  terms  of  the  strict  status  quo  ;  and  I  am  still  as  much 
persuaded  as  ever  that  if  we  could  have  carried  the  support  of 
the  country  with  us,  the  risk  and  expense  of  the  struggle,  even 
if  Russia  had  not  submitted  without  a  struggle,  would  not  have 
been  more  than  the  object  was  worth.  But,  notwithstanding 
this  was  my  own  fixed  opinion,  I  saw  with  certainty  in  a  very 
few  days  after  the  subject  was  first  discussed  in  Parliament,  that 
the  prospect  of  obtaining  a  support  sufficient  to  carry  it  through 
with  vigour  and  efiect  was  absolutely  desperate.  .  .  .  From 
what  I  know  of  the  sentiments  of  the  greatest  part  of  the 
majority  and  of  many  of  the  warmest  friends  of  Govern- 
ment, I  am  sure  that  if,  persisting  in  the  line  of  the  status  quo^ 
we  were  to  come  to  the  point  of  actually  calling  for  supplies  to 
support  the  war,  and  were  to  state,  as  would  then  be  indispen- 
sable, the  precise  ground  on  which  it  arose,  we  should  either 
not  carry  such  a  question,  or  carry  it  only  by  so  weak  a  division 
as  would  nearly  amount  to  a  defeat.  .  •  •  The  obvious  effect  of 
our  persisting  would  have  been  to  risk  the  existence  of  the  pre- 

>  GrenviUe  to  Bwari,  April  2Qi  1791. 
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eent  Government,  and  with  it  the  whole  of  onr  syBtem  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  personal  part  of  thia  consideration  it 
would  have  been  onr  duty  to  overlook,  but  .  .  .  the  overthrow 
of  OUT  Bjstem  here  .  ,  .  must  have  shaken  the  whole  of  our 
Bystem  abroad.  It  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  what  must  have  been 
the  consequence  to  Pnissia  of  a  change  effected  by  an  opposition 
to  the  very  measnrea  taken  in  concert  with  that  Court,  and  rest- 
ing on  the  avowed  ground  of  onr  present  ayatem  of  alliance.  .  .  . 
My  great  object  is  that  you  ebonld  be  able  to  satisfy  the  King 
of  Prussia  of  the  strong  necessity  under  which  we  have  acted,  and 
that  we  really  had  no  other  choice,  with  a  view  either  to  his  in- 
terests or  to  those  which  we  are  most  bound  to  consult  at  home.' ' 
The  determination  of  the  English  Government  was  received 
at  Berlin  with  regret,  but  more  graciously  than  might  pecbaps 
have  been  expected.  The  King  of  Prussia  declared  himself  to 
be  much  impressed  with  the  attitude  of  English  public  opinion, 
but  he  was  extremely  desirous  that  if  the  Baltic  expedition  was 
postponed,  England  should  at  least  send  a  squadron  to  the 
Black  Sea.*  AVhitworth  was,  perhaps,  not  a  very  skilful,  cer- 
tainly at  this  time  not  a  conciliatory  or  a  successful  diploma- 
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lion  that  no  towns  or  fortresses  should  be  established,  iemd  that 
it  should  remain  uninhabited;  or  that  the  cession  should  be 
confined  to  some  boundary  short  of  the  Dniester,  and  accom- 
panied with  the  condition  that  the  fortress  of  Oczakow  should 
be  demolished  and  that  no  new  fort  should  be  raised ;  or,  finally, 
that  the  cession  should  be  unrestricted  except  by  the  condition 
that  it  should  not  extend  to,  or  interfere  with,  the  navigation  of 
the  Dniester. 

It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  Catherine  would  listen  to 
no  such  restriction,  and  everything  contributed  to  encourage 
her.  The  definitive  Peace  of  Sistova,  between  the  Emperor  and 
Turkey,  had  not  yet  been  signed ;  and  at  this  time  the  Emperor 
was  strongly  supporting  Russia.  He  had  just  broken  off  the 
Gongresi^  by  his  unexpected  demand  for  old  Orsova  and  a 
Croatian  frontier,  and  there  was  a  strong  probability  that  he 
would  renew  the  war.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Turks  were 
evidently  completely  broken,  and  in  July  1791  the  Russians 
won  two  more  important  victories.  The  attitude  of  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  Holland  was  exceedingly  encouraging  to  the 
Empress,  and  the  news  of  the  late  proceedings  in  England  and 
of  the  abrupt  withdrawal  of  the  intended  ultimatum  convinced 
her  that  there  was  little  serious  danger  from  that  quarter. 

For  many  years  before  the  period  with  which  we  are  now 
concerned,  Catherine  had  professed  a  kind  of  romantic  en- 
thusiasm for  Fox.  She  had  placed  his  bust  in  her  palace  be- 
tween the  busts  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  and  she  was 
extremely  desirous  of  seeing  him  again  at  the  head  of  affairs.^ 
Fox  appears  to  have  to  a  considerable  extent  reciprocated  the 
admiration,  and  a  very  grave  charge  relating  to  the  negotiations 
about  Oczakow  was  afterwards  brought  against  him  by  Burke, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  which  was  published  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  writer.  Burke  has  stated  that  Fox  at 
this  time,  *  without  the  knowledge  and  participation  of  any 
one  person  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  whom  he  was  bound 
by  every  party  principle,  in  matters  of  delicacy  and  importance, 
confidentially  to  communicate,  thought  proper  to  send  Mr. 
Adair  as  his  representative  and  with  his  cipher  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, there  to  frustrate  the  objects  for  which  the  minister  from 
'  Malmesbury's  Correspandenee,  i.  825 ;  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt^  ii.  120. 
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the  Crown  was  anthorieed  to  treat ; '  and  that '  he  succeeded  iu 
this,  his  design,  and  did  actually  frustrate  the  King's  mimster 
in  some  of  the  objects  of  his  negotiation.' ' 

This  charge  was  reiterated  some  years  later  by  Bishop 
Tomline,  who  stated  that  he  had  found  its  accuracy  '  attested 
by  authentic  documents  among  Mr.  Pitt's  papers.'*  It  waa, 
however,  never  substantiated,  and  Adair,  whose  character  was 
beyond  all  suspicion,  has  positively  denied  it,  and  has  at  the 
same  time  clearly  explained  how  it  may  have  arisen.  It  is 
quite  true  that  in  the  May  of  1791  he  made  a  journey  to  St. 
Petersburg ;  that  he  received  some  k-ttors  of  introduction  from 
Fox ;  that  Fox  requested  him  to  send  back  to  England  all  the 
news  that  he  could  gather,  and  that  be  recommended  him,  as  his 
letters  were  likely  to  be  opened,  to  employ  a  cipher  which  had 
been  used  by  Burgoyne  in  the  American  War.  But  it  is  also 
tme  that  Adair's  journey  was  undertaken  entirely  of  bis  own 
free  will  and  without  any  prompting  from  Fox ;  and  that  Fox 
charged  him  with  no  message  whatever.  Adair,  not  very 
judiciously,  held  conversationa  with  Russian  Ministers  before 
the  pending  dispute  had  been  settled,  on  the  advantages  of  a 
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of  the  British  Government.  'The  success  with  which  the 
[Bossian]  campaign  has  opened ;  the  vigoroos  measores  which 
appear  to  be  carrying  on^  on  the  other  side  of  the  Danube  and 
of  the  river  Cuban ;  the  perfect  concert  with  which  this  Court 
has  acted  with  that  of  Vienna  in  a  scene  of  the  greatest  dupli- 
city;  the  nature  of  the  demands  made  by  the  Emperor ;  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  Congress  and  the  consequent  recommencement 
of  hostilities,  the  blame  of  which  will  be  thrown  chiefly  upon  the 
Turks ;  the  rancorous  aversion  of  the  Empress  to  the  King  of 
IVussia ;  her  dislike  and  jealousy  of  England ;  •  •  .  her  hope  of 
perhaps  bringing  about  a  change  in  his  Majesty's  administra- 
tion,' were  all  reasons  for  despondency.^  England,  at  last, 
reduced  her  terms  to  merely  asking  a  promise  from  Russia  that 
she  would  not  molest  the  navigation  of  the  Dniester,  but  in  the 
meantime  the  Russians  opened  a  direct  negotiation  with  the 
Porte,  and  an  agreement  was  made  on  the  basis  of  the  entire 
cession  of  Oczakow  and  its  district  to  the  Dniester,  in  full  sove- 
reignty, with  a  renewal  of  former  treaties.  No  stipulation  was 
made  in  the  treaty  about  the  navigation  of  the  Dniester,  but 
the  Empress  promised  of  her  own  free  will  that  she  would  not 
interfere  with  it.  The  preliminaries  of  this  peace  were  signed 
at  Galatz  on  August  11.  The  definitive  peace  was  concluded  at 
Jassy  on  January  9,  1792. 

The  death  of  Potemkin,  which  took  place  near  Jassy,  rather 
more  than  two  months  before  the  definitive  peace,  threw  a  dark 
shadow  over  the  mind  of  Catherine,  but  politically  her  triumph 
was  very  great.  She  had  completely  baffled  both  England  and 
Prussia,  had  made  peace  on  her  own  terms  and  had  made  it 
without  the  intervention  of  any  foreign  Power.  This  was  the 
first  great  failure  in  the  administration  of  Pitt,  and  it  broke  the 
spell  of  a  long  course  of  briUiant  and  uninterrupted  triumphs. 
Russia  was  confirmed  in  her  ascendency  on  the  Euxine ;  neither 
Turkey,  nor  Sweden,  nor  the  Emperor,  were  drawn  into  the 
defensive  system ;  and  the  alliance  between  England  and 
Prussia,  on  which  Pitt  had  placed  his  chief  hope  for  the  secu- 
rity of  Europe,  came  practically  to  an  end.  There  was  no 
open  breach,  but  confidence  and  co-operation  disappeared.  The 
Prussian  King  and  Ministers  were  extremely  discontented  at 

>  Fawkener  to  QrenvUle,  July  5, 1791. 
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the  course  which  European  politics  had  lately  taken.  Thongh 
the  )*OQngeBt  of  tJie  Great  Powers,  Prussia,  they  said,  had  in  the 
laet  few  years  three  times  interposed,  at  serious  risk  and  by 
considerable  military  demonstrations,  to  maintain  the  equilibriom 
of  Europe.  She  had  put  down  the  revolution  in  Holland  at  the 
risk  of  a  war  with  France.  She  had  enforced  by  threats  the 
neutrality  of  Denmark  at  the  risk  of  a  war  with  Russia.  She 
had  produced  a  peace  between  the  Emperor  and  Turkey  by 
massing  her  troops  on  the  Austrian  frontier.  On  each  of  these 
occasions  a  great  service  had  been  rendered,  and  on  each  of  them 
heavy  expenses  had  been  incarred,  yet  Prussia  had  gained  abso- 
lutely nothing  for  herself,  England  was  accused  at  Berlin  of 
having  defeated  the  Prussian  projects  for  acquiring  Dautzig  and 
Thorn  and  for  expelling  Austria  from  Galicia  and  from  Flanders, 
and  the  final  triumph  of  Rus-sia  was  mainly  due  to  the  attitude 
of  English  parties  and  of  the  English  Government,  For  some 
months  Prassia  and  Austria  had  been  gravitating  towards  each 
other.  English  diplomacy,  desiring  to  isolate  Russia,  had  en- 
couraged the  tendency,  and  the  result  was  a  close  alliance  which 
produced  new  political  combinations  in  which  England  hod  no 
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and  Fmssia  had  been  on  the  whole  snccessful,  it  had  already  led 
to  great  dangers,  and  wonld  probably  have  led  to  still  greater 
in  the  following  year.  The  French  Revolution  was  now  the 
main  fact  which  began  to  colour  and  direct  all  the  policy  of 
Europe,  and  in  little  more  than  a  year  after  the  signature  of  the 
Peace  of  Jassy  it  involved  England  in  a  struggle  which  was  the 
most  desperate  and  dangerous  in  her  whole  history.  It  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  conditions  of  that  struggle  would 
have  been  materially,  perhaps  fatally,  modified  if  the  events  of 
1793  had  found  England  already  trammelled  and  exhausted 
by  a  European  war. 
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CHAPTER  XS. 

There  are  no  pages  in  Mstory  more  instructive,  and  there  are 
few  Trhich  are  naore  hnmiliating  and  depressing,  than  those 
which  record  the  judgments  of  great  thinkers  and  politicians 
on  the  verge  of  the  changes  that  have  most  profoundly  affected 
the  destiny  of  mankind.  The  triumph  of  Christianity  in  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  the  great  religious  reformation  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  had  both  been  prepared  by  influences  that 
had  interacted  and  co-operated  through  many  generations,  yet 
each  of  them  appears  to  have  fallen  npon  the  governing  classes 
of  Europe  almost  as  a  surprise.  The  French  Revolution,  at 
which  we  are  now  arrived,  was  only  inferior  to  these  in  its 
magnitude  and  its  aiguificance,  and  I  prepose  to  devoto  the  pre- 
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tendency  and  character  that  separated  it  fix)m  the  French 
literature  of  the  seventeenth  century.  A  few  writers  of  the 
earlier  period  were^  no  doubt,  partial  exceptions.  The  '  Method ' 
of  Descartes,  the  '  Telemachus '  of  F6nelon,  above  all  the  critical 
writings  of  Bayle,  threw  out  ideas  which  appeared  to  belong  to 
a  later  age,  but  in  general  there  runs  through  the  great  French 
literature  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  profound  content  with 
the  existing  order  in  Church  and  State,  an  entire  absence  of 
the  spirit  of  disquiet,  scepticism,  and  innovation  that  leads  to 
organic  change.  But  from  the  death  of  Lewis  XIY.  a  complete 
change  of  spirit  may  be  detected.  The  mingled  austerity  and 
hypocrisy  of  the  latter  days  of  Lewis  XIV.  had  produced  a 
reaction  very  similar  to  that  which  followed  the  Commonwealth 
in  England ;  but  it  was  supported  by  men  of  far  higher  in- 
tellect and  of  far  lofbier  aims.  At  this  time  Voltaire  began 
that  wonderful  career,  unparalleled  in  its  brilliancy  and  versa- 
tility, almost  unparalleled  in  the  deep  contrasts  of  its  good  and 
evil.  The  *  CEdipus,'  which  was  his  first  tragedy,  was  repre- 
sented in  1718,  and  it  contained  two  famous  lines  which  clearly 
foreshadowed  the  mission  of  his  life.'  The  '  Epistle  to  Urania,' 
which  was  written,  though  not  published,  before  Voltaire  visited 
England,  already  expressed  in  the  clearest  and  fullest  form  both 
his  total  disbelief  in  the  Christian  faith  and  his  firm  and 
genuine  theism.  The  '  Persian  Letters '  of  Moutesquieu,  which 
were  published  in  1721,  contained  the  germ  of  a  gi*eat  part  of 
the  characteristic  speculation  of  the  century,  and  the  remark- 
able junction  of  the  French  and  English  intellect  which  took 
place  in  the  next  few  years,  and  which  was  admirably  repre- 
sented by  Voltaire's  *  Letters  on  the  English,'  strengthened  the 
new  tendencies.  Montesquieu  spent  two  and  Voltaire  nearly 
three  years  in  England,  and  the  effects  of  these  visits  may  be 
traced  through  the  whole  of  their  later  lives.  The  philosophies 
of  Bacon,  Newton,  and  Locke ;  the  writings  of  the  English 
deists;  English  notions  of  liberty;  English  canons  of  criticism, 
were  soon  made  familiar  to  the  French  public,  and  up  to  the 
very  eve  of  the  Revolution  nearly  all  the  best  works  of  English 
literature  were  translated  and  studied. 

*  *  Nos  prdtres  ne  sont  pas  ce  qa*an  vain  people  pense, 
Notxe  crMalitd  fait  tonte  leur  science.' 
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It  was  soon  seen  that  men  of  letters  were  rising  to  a  new 
influence  and  importance  in  France,  but  until  the  middle  of  the 
centnry  had  passed  they  connot  be  said  to  have  been  openly  and 
syHtematicftlly  hostile  to  the  Church.  Religioua  scepticism  had 
indeed  already  spread  widely  through  Paris  flociety.'  A  church 
in  which  Dubois  was  a  cardinal,  and  was  unanimously  elected 
by  the  Bishops  president  of  their  general  assembly,*  neither  de- 
sers-ed  nor  obtained  respect,  and  in  all  the  many  departments  of 
knowledge  that  were  now  explored  a  new  spirit  of  independence 
was  displayed,  but  as  yet  literary  activity  in  France  was  turned 
chiefly  to  imaginative  literature  or  to  departments  of  serious 
literature  very  remote  from  theological  or  political  revolution. 
The  two  great  works  of  Montesquieu — '  The  Causes  of  the 
Decline  of  the  Roman  Republic,'  which  appeared  in  1/34,  and 
'The  Spirit  of  the  Laws,'  which  appeared  in  1748— were  books 
to  teach  the  teadiera,  but  certainly  not  to  inflame  the  passions 
of  men  ;  and  most  of  the  writings  of  Voltaire  during  the  same 
period  could  have  given  little  or  no  legitimate  ofience.  In 
addition  to  his  '  Letters  on  the  English '  it  was  during  these 
years  that  he  produced  bis  '  Ilenriade "  and  several  of  his  other 
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death  of  Lewis  XIY.  he  had  been  confined  for  nearly  eleven 
months  in  the  Bastille  on  a  fisdse  charge  of  having  written 
a  satire  on  the  memory  of  that  prince.  In  1725,  having 
attempted  to  resent  an  outrageous  insult  by  the  Chevalier  de 
Rohan  Chabot,  he  was  again  arbitrarily  imprisoned  and  then 
exHed  from  France.  On  his  return  he  was  refused  permission 
to  print  his  tragedy  on  '  The  Death  of  CsBsar/  because  he  had 
treated  Brutus  with  respect.  He  was  exiled  from  Paris  because 
in  his  '  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Lecouvreur '  he  had  censured  the 
bigotry  which,  on  account  of  her  profession,  denied  that  great 
actress  Christian  burial.  His  '  Letters  on  the  English,'  though 
a  most  temperate  and  truthful  description  of  the  tendencies  of 
English  thought  and  character,  were  burnt  by  the  public  execu- 
tioner. His  *  History  of  Charles  XII.'  was  printed  by  per- 
mission, but  the  permission  was  aflerwards  withdrawn,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  go  to  Holland  to  print  his  '  Elements  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Newton,'  as  the  French  Government  refused 
permission  to  print  a  work  which  was  opposed  to  the  system  of 
Descartes.  The  only  liberty  for  which  he  at  this  time  really 
cared,  was  a  very  moderate  amount  of  liberty  of  thought  and 
writing,  and  he  was  extremely  anxious  to  place  himself  under 
the  protection  and  patronage  of  the  Court.  In  consequence  of 
the  opera  ballet  of  *  The  Princess  of  Navarre,'  which  was  played 
before  the  King,  and  through  the  favour  of  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour, he  for  a  time  succeeded ;  he  was  made  Gentleman  of  the 
Court  and  historiographer  to  the  King,  and  was  shortly  after 
elected  to  a  seat  in  the  French  Academy,  purchasing  his  success 
by  a  shameful  profession  of  his  attachment  to  the  Catholic  faith 
and  to  the  Jesuits.  He  was  profuse  in  his  flatteries  to  the  Eling 
and  the  Eong's  mistresses,  and  he  dedicated  his  '  Tragedy  of 
Mahomet '  to  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  and  received  from  the  Pope  a 
complimentary  letter. 

He  soon,  however,  fell  into  disfavour  with  the  French  Court. 
Voltaire  indeed  could  flatter  grossly ;  he  could  lie  shamelessly ; 
he  had  no  scruples  in  baffling  tyrannical  laws  by  disavowing  or 
denying  his  works,  and  in  professing  opinions  which  he  did  not 
hold,  with  all  the  solemnities  of  a  religion  which  he  heartily 
despised ;  but  a  life  of  continued  hypocrisy  and  reticence  was 
impossible  to  his  nature.     To  think  and  write  freely ;  to  utter 
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every  thoagbt  that  passed  through  the  most  fertile,  brilliant, 
petulant,  and  capricious  of  humaa  brains,  was  with  him  an  im- 
perative need,  and  he  soon  found  that  he  could  only  attain  it  in 
a  foreign  land.  After  his  joamey  to  Berlin  and  his  famons 
quarrel  with  Frederick,  he  had  a  long  period  of  hesitation,  bat 
he  at  last  resolved  to  retire  to  Switzerland.  He  was  then  past 
sixty,  but  his  energies  were  as  powerful  and  his  intellect  was  as 
youthful  and  as  buoyant  aa  when  he  bad  visited  England.  He 
had  now  wealth  and  a  real  independence,  and,  casting  aside 
nearly  ail  other  pleasures  and  ambitions,  he  threw  himself  into 
the  task  of  his  life  with  an  industry  and  a  fertility  that  hare 
scarcely  ever  been  equalled.  To  this  period  belong  many  of  those 
works  which  are  among  the  most  enduring  monuments  of  French 
literature.  To  this  period  belong  the  noble  efforts  in  favoor  of 
the  family  of  the  murdered  Galas  and  of  many  other  victims  of 
ecclesiastical  or  judicial  persecution,  which  constitute  the  chief 
moral  gl(ny  of  his  life ; '  and  to  this  period  also  belong  his 
Bystematic  and  persistent  attacks  upon  the  Christian  faith.  He 
assailed  it  with  the  most  fieiy  impetuosity  for  nearly  twenty 
years;  sometimes  by  serious  ailment  and  in  works  of  con- 
mderable  value,  but  chiefly  by  showers  of  anonymous  pamphlets, 
lampoons,  dialogues,  parodies,  or  letters,  which  were  printed  for 
the  most  part  under  false  names  and  in  foreign  printing  presses, 
bnt  were  eagerly  bought  and  read  thraughoat  France.  At  the 
same  time  ha  maintained  a  vast  correspondence  with  the  leading 
writers  in  Baris,  and  it  was  his  majn  object  to  combine  them  in  a 
great  and  systematic  attempt  to  sap  the  creed,  which  he  believed 
to  be  the  root  of  the  superstition  and  the  intolerance  of  France. 
Frencli  literature  had  never  been  so  brilliant  as  in  the  second 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Buflbn,  Diderot,  D'Alembert, 
Bonssean,  Dados,  Condillac,  Helvfitios,  Holbach,  Raynal,  Con- 
dorcet,  Mably,  and  many  others  adorned  it,,  and  the  'Encyclo- 
ptedia,'  which  was  begun  in  1751  under  the  direction  of  Diderot, 
became  the  focus  of  an  intellectnal  infiuence  which  has  rarely 
been  equalled.  The  name  and  idea  were  taken  from  a  work 
published  by  Ephraim  Chambers  in  Dublin,  in  1728.  A  noble 
prelininary  discourse  was  written  by  D'Alembert ;  and  all  the 
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best  pens  in  France  were  enlisted  in  the  enterprise,  wliich  was 
constantly  encouraged  and  largely  assisted  by  Voltaire.  Twice 
it  was  suppressed  by  authority,  but  the  interdict  was  again 
raised.  Popular  favour  now  ran  with  an  irresistible  force  in 
favour  of  the  philosophers,  and  the  work  was  brought  to  its 
conclusion  in  1771. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  estimate  the  immense  service  ren- 
dered by  the  French  writers  of  this  time  to  physical  science,  to 
jurisprudence,  to  political  economy,  to  nearly  every  branch  of 
human  knowledge.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  mention  that  almost 
the  whole  of  this  literature  was  opposed  to  the  recognised 
religion  of  the  country,  though  the  writers  diflfered  greatly 
both  in  the  degree  of  their  hostility  and  in  their  own  posi- 
tive opinions.  Voltaire  and  Bousseau  were  firm  believers  in 
the  truths  of  natural  religion,  and  Voltaire,  while  incessantly 
attacking  revealed  religion  with  every  weapon  of  argument, 
eloquence,  invective,  ridicule,  and  bufibonery,  has  left  many 
admirable  pages  in  defence  of  the  existence  of  Grod,  the  fireedom 
of  the  will,  the  eternal  distinction  between  right  and  wrong, 
and  the  absolute  necessity  of  religious  belief  to  the  well-being 
of  society.  But  Holbach,  Diderot,  and  their  followers,  were 
simple  atheists,  and  atheism  had  never  been  advocated  so 
boldly  or  unequivocally  as  in  France  between  1758  and  1776. 
The  treatise  of  Helv6tiu3  on  '  Mind,'  which  appeared  in  1758, 
and  which  traced  the  whole  superiority  of  man  over  the  ani- 
mals to  the  structure  of  the  human  hand,  and  the  '  System  of 
Nature'  by  Holbach,  which  appeared  in  1770,  and  which  was 
perhaps  the  most  elaborate  defence  of  atheism  ever  published, 
were  welcomed  with  enthusiasm  ;  a  system  of  metaphysics  which 
reduced  all  knowledge  to  the  impressions  of  the  senses,  and  a 
passion  for  physical  science  which  directed  attention  mainly  to 
the  external  world,  strengthened  the  tendency,  and  there  is 
overwhelming  evidence  that  at  the  eve  of  the  Revolution  almost 
all  the  guiding  intellects  and  the  immense  majority  of  the 
educated  classes  of  France,  however  they  might  be  divided  on 
the  question  of  atheism  or  deism,  were  total  disbelievers  in  the 
Church  which  was  alone  recognised  by  law,  and  which  was 
endowed  with  vast  power,  privileges,  and  wealth.  There  were 
still,  indeed,  men  of  splendid  talents  in  its  ranks,  but  they  were 
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men  wlio  hftd  embrBced  or  been  forced  into  tlte  ecxdenutioal 
professioa  aa  a  mere  lacratEre  calling,  and  wsra  nttoilj'  mdi£* 
ferent  to  its  docbines.  Saci  a  man  waa  TaUeyruid,  ths  Bialu^ 
of  Anton,  and  sach  were  the  Abb6  St.  Pierre,  the  Abb6  Baynal, 
the  Abb6  de  Condillac,  the  Abb6  Moiellet,  the  AbM  Sitiyte,  tlte 
Abb4  Deschampa.  Bnt  Eonoe  the  destmctiiin  (f  Janseniam,  all 
the  independent  characters,  and  all  the  hooeat  intellect  of 
France,  seemed  alienated  &om  the  GhristiBii  fiutiL  Faahion, 
which  in  no  other  connti7  waa  so  poweifdl,  waa  on  the  aame 
aide.  The  most  brilliant  t(Utm$  of  Paria,  almost  the  wbole  body 
of  the  Coort  aristocracy,'  a  great  part  eran  of  the  hi^ier  cl«rgj,' 
had  caught  the  prerailing  tone.  Among  the  poorer  ariatocraof, 
who  were  still  thinly  scattered  over  the  ooonby  distancta,  and 
especially  among  the  legal  or  parliamentaiy  nobility,  tJwm 
might  still  be  found  a  strong  attachment  to  the  old  decoraoa 
manners,  and  to  the  forma  of  old  belief,  and  there  waa  attU  mtulL 
real  and  sober  religions  life  among  the  conntay  cnrfia ;  bnt  the 
ntter  absence  of  any  considerable  literary  effort,  either  aeriooa 
or  satirical,  to  stem  the  tide,  showed  how  completely  ihe  philt^ 
sopbical  party  bad  conquered  or  absorbed  the  intellect  e£  Fkanoe. 
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Protestants  were  condemned  to  the  galleys  or  to  long  periods  of 
imprisonment  for  the  crime  of  attending  their  religious  worship ; 
women  were  flogged ;  children  were  torn  from,  their  parents, 
and  more  than  one  Protestant  pastor  was  execated.^  In  1757  a 
new  edict  was  issued  threatening  with  death  anyone  who  wrote, 
printed,  or  sold  any  work  attacking  religion  or  the  royal 
authority.*  Up  to  the  period  of  the  Revolution  nothing  could 
be  legally  printed  in  France,  and  no  book  could  be  imported 
into  France  without  Government  authorisation,  and  in  1789 
there  were  no  less  than  169  persons  employed  in  the  censorship 
of  books.'  The  severities  of  the  Government  were  exercised  not 
only  against  books  on  religion,  or  government,  or  finance,  but 
even  against  books  relating  to  the  most  abstruse  branches  of 
physics  and  metaphysics.*  One  of  Voltaire's  printers  was  con- 
demned to  nine  years  in  the  galleys,  and  eight  printers  and 
binders  employed  in  the  same  printing  oflSce  were  condemned 
to  the  pillory  and  three  years  of  banishment.*  During  the  whole 
of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XV.  there  was  scarcely  a  work  of  impor- 
tance which  was  not  burnt  or  suppressed,  while  the  greater 
number  of  the  writers  who  were  at  this  time  the  special  and 
almost  the  only  glory  of  France,  were  imprisoned,  banished,  or 
fined.  Their  works,  however,  circulated  far  and  wide,  and  in 
the  early  years  of  Lewis  XVI.  a  more  liberal  administration  and 
the  overwhelming  pressure  of  public  opinion  broke  down  the  per- 
secution. Still  the  toleration  was  precarious,  intermittent,  and 
unsanctioned  by  law,  and  the  Church  was  openly  hostile  to  it. 
In  1770  the  whole  body  of  the  French  bishops  drew  up  a 
memoir  to  the  King  *  on  the  dangerous  consequences  of  liberty 
of  thinking  and  •  printing.' *  In  1780  they  presented  a  new 
memoir  protesting  against  the  admission  of  Protestants  to  public 
employments,  and  against  any  relaxation  of  the  laws  against 
heresy,  and  at  the  same  time  strenuously  demanding  an  increased 
severity  against  anti-Christian  writings.^  Up  to  the  very  eve  of 
the  French  Revolution  the  marriages  of  French  Protestants  were 

»  Vol.    i.   pp.    269,   270;    Taine,  in  Granicr  de  Cassagnac,  i.  32>34. 

AneUn  lUgime,  pp.  78-81 ;  Sismondi,  See,  too,  Buckle's  HiU.  of  CiviUtation^ 

Hist,  det  Franqait,  xx.  178.  i.  671-682. 

«  Rooqnain,  p.  204.  »  Parton*s  Ufe  of  VoUaire,  11. 299. 

*  Granier   de  Cassagnac,    Cavte*  *  Booqoain,  p.  275. 
ds  la  Rholvticn,  1.  28,  29.  '  Ibid.  pp.  881-383. 

*  See  the  list  of  condemned  booka 
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invalid,  and  unrecognised  by  law ;  and  when  thia  ecandalons  abuse 
was  at  last  abolished  in  1788  by  Brienne,  hia  measure  giving 
non-Catholica  the  rights  of  citiienship  in  Prance  was  carried 
with  difficulty  through  the  Parliament,  in  the  face  of  a  furious 
opposition  raised  by  an  important  section  of  the  French  clergy,' 
Tha  spirit  of  reform  had  twice  appeared  in  France  associated 
with  strong  positive  Christian  beliefs,  and  with  a  code  of  severe 
and  even  austere  morality,  and  twice  by  the  assistance  of  the 
State  the  French  Church  had  encceeded  in  crashing  it.  She 
had  driven  from  the  land  the  Huguenots,  who  represented  the 
very  flower  of  the  industrial  population.  She  bad  bumbled  and 
suppressed  the  Jansenists,  who  included  the  finest  intellects  and 
purest  characters  within  her  pale.  A  new  enemy  was  now  at 
her  doors.  The  very  foundations  of  Christian  and  evon  Theistic 
belief  were  giving  way,  and  the  code  of  morals  was  by  no  meana 
tmtonched.  The  hostility  between  the  intellectual  classes  and 
the  clergy,  the  collision  between  legal  authorities  and  public 
opinion,  and  the  almost  total  destruction  of  Catholic  belief 
among  educated  Frenchmen,  had  a  real  and  a  considerable  part 
;  tba  Bevolntion. AH  respect  and  reverence  had 
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St.  Bartholomew,  the  long  religions  wars  that  desolated  Europe, 
the  savage  persecutions  of  Protestants  by  Catholics,  of  Catholics 
hy  Protestants,  and  of  witches  by  both,  were  due  to  a  spirit 
which  was  very  different  from  that  of  Voltaire.  Regicide  has 
found  its  strongest  advocates  in  the  writings  of  Jesuit  theolo- 
gians, and  the  fanaticism  and  heroism  of  revolt  have  never  been 
more  fully  displayed  than  among  the  Huguenots  of  France,  the 
Anabaptists  of  Germany,  and  the  Covenanters  of  Scotland.  But 
there  is  certainly  no  natural  or  necessary  affinity  between  finee- 
thinking  in  religion,  and  democracy  in  politics.  In  England, 
Hobbes,  who  was  the  first  very  considerable  freethinker,  con- 
structed the  political  philosophy  which  is  beyond  all  others 
&vourable  to  despotism.  Bolingbroke  was  the  most  brilliant 
leader  of  the  Tory  party.  Hume  was  the  best  exponent  of  the 
Tory  view  of  English  history,  and  all  his  sympathies  were  with  a 
benevolent  despotism.  Gibbon,  as  a  quiet  Tory  member,  steadily 
supported  the  American  policy  of  North ;  and  when  the  French 
Bevolution  broke  out,  his  judgment  of  it  was  precisely  similar 
to  that  of  Burke.  In  France,  Bayle  wrote  with  horror  of  the 
democratic  and  seditious  principles  disseminated  among  French 
Huguenots,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  great 
writers  of  the  period  of  the  *  Encyclopaedia '  were  animated  by  a 
different  spirit.  Two  only,  Grimm  and  Baynal,  survived  till 
the  Revolution.  The  first  left  France  in  disgust.  The  second 
wrote  an  eloquent  letter,  denouncing  with  the  utmost  detesta- 
tion the  events  that  were  occurring.  Of  all  the  great  French 
writers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Rousseau  had  the  largest  in- 
fluence on  the  Revolution,  and  among  those  writers  Rousseau 
was  in  religious  matters  one  of  the  most  conservative. 

Voltaire  in  his  theory  of  government  was  essentially  mon- 
archical. In  a  writer  who  was  so  voluminous,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  infinitely  mobile  and  various,  a  perfect  consistency  can- 
not be  expected ;  but  in  spite  of  occasional  and  warm  eulogies 
of  the  constitutions  of  England,  Holland,  and  Geneva,  this 
aspect  of  his  teaching  is  too  evident  to  be  overlooked.  ELis 
admiration  of  the  English  Constitution  was  mainly  based  upon 
the  freedom  of  thought  and  writing  which  it  secured,  and  he 
seems  to  have  been  very  slightly  impressed  with  its  Parliament. 
The  whole  tendency  of  his  mind  was  to  favour  administrative 
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reform  rather  than  oi^nic  change.  His  political  writings 
display  moat  eminently  the  admirable  good  sense  and  modera^ 
tion  of  opinion,  and  the  no  less  admirable  good  nature  and 
hnmanity,  which  amid  all  his  caprices,  petnlances,  and  mean- 
nesses, never  wholly  abandoned  him;  but  they  are  quita  aa 
remarkable  for  what  they  omit,  as  for  what  they  contain.  He 
desired  a  complete  abolition  of  the  laws  restricting  or  destroying 
the  liberty  of  the  press ;  of  the  laws  against  witches,  and  of  the 
laws  of  religious  persecntion.  It  might  not,  he  acknowledged, 
be  prudent  or  necessary  to  admit  Protestants  to  municipal  or 
other  dignities,  or  to  permit  them  to  build  public  churches;  but 
their  marriages  should  be  fully  legal ;  they  should  be  as  free  as 
other  citizens  in  educating  their  children,  and  inheriting  pro- 
perty, and  as  long  aa  they  remained  peaceful  subjects,  they 
should  enjoy  the  full  protection  of  the  law.  The  penal  code  he 
desired  to  see  thoroughiy  reformed.  He  advocated  the  aboli- 
tion of  torture,  of  mutilation,  of  all  forms  of  agonising  or  pro- 
longed deoth,  and  also  a  great  resti-iction  in  the  number  of 
capital  offences.  He  wished  the  extravagant  penalties  which 
French  law  decreed  against  sacrilege  to  be  mitigated,  and  the 
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other  parts  of  France.  He  defended  the  right  of  the  aerfs 
in  the  Jura  agaLast  their  monastic  oppressors,  and  he  wel- 
comed with  enthusiasm  the  administration  and  the  reforms  of 
Torgot. 

His  keen  and  luminous  intellect  judged  with  admirable  pre- 
cision most  of  the  popular  delusions  of  his  time.  He  exposed 
with  great  force  the  common  error  which  confounds  all  wealth 
with  the  precious  metals.  He  wrote  against  sumptuary  laws. 
He  refuted  Rousseau's  doctrine  of  the  evil  of  all  luxury.  He 
had  little  sympathy  with  the  prevailing  tendency  to  aggrandise 
immeasurably  the  functions  of  the  State,  and  he  protested 
against  the  wild  notions  of  equality  that  were  coming  into 
fiuhion.  What  should  be  aimed  at,  he  wrote,  is  not '  the  ab- 
surd and  impossible  equality  that  would  confound  the  servant 
and  the  master,  the  workman  and  the  magistrate,  the  pleader 
and  the  judge.  It  is  rather  equality  such  as  exists  in  Switzer- 
land, where  every  citizen  depends  only  on  the  law,  which  main- 
tains the  liberty  of  the  weak  against  the  ambition  of  the  strong.* 
'  Men  are  essentially  equal,  but  they  are  intended  to  play  dif- 
ferent parts  on  the  stage  of  Life.'  At  the  same  time,  while 
strongly  maintaining  the  necessity  and  expediency  of  different 
orders  and  ranks,  he  wrote  with  admirable  wisdom  about  the  ex- 
cessive division  of  classes  that  prevailed  both  in  France  and  Ger- 
many.^ '  A  merchant  hears  his  profession  so  often  spoken  of  with 
contempt  that  he  is  foolish  enough  to  blush  for  it  himself.  Yet 
who  is  the  more  useful  to  the  State — a  well-powdered  nobleman 
who  knows  exactly  when  the  King  rises  and  when  he  goes  to 
bed,  and  who  gives  himself  airs  of  grandeur  while  playing  the 
part  of  a  slave  in  the  antechamber  of  a  minister,  or  a  mer- 
chant who  enriches  his  country,  sends  his  orders  to  India  and 
Egypt,  and  contributes  to  the  happiness  of  the  world  ? '  He 
spoke  with  admiration  of  the  custom  in  England — a  custom, 
which,  he  says,  was  passing  too  much  out  of  fashion— of  younger 


*  The  division  of  classes  was, 
however,  gradually  dimioishing  even 
in  France.  Necker  writes  on  the 
subject :  *  Indiquons  encore  les  me- 
salliances comme  one  alteration  anz 
vieiUes  habitudes  et  aux  pr^jug^s,  si 
Ton  veut,  qui  servoient  &  eotretenir 


r^olat  de  la  noblesse.  Ces  mesal- 
liances furent  multipliees  k  I'ezc^ 
sous  le  rdgne  de  Louis  XV,  et  Tamour 
de  Tai^nt  mlt  en  relation  de  con- 
sanguinity la  haute  noblesse  et  les 
hommes  k  grande  fortune,  la  haute 
noblesse  et  la  hanta  finance ;  car  ce 
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sons  of  the  nobility  going  into  commerce,'  He  mentions  tliat 
when  Lord  Townahend  was  Minister  of  the  Crown,  he  had  a 
brother  who  was  a  merchant  in  the  City,  and"  that,  while  Lord 
Oxford  was  governing  England,  his  brother  lived  and  died  con- 
tentedly as  a  factor  at  Aleppo,  and  he  predicted  in  a  few 
admirable  sentenceB  the  necessary  growth  of  the  commercial 
classes.  '  The  gains  of  commerce  having  increased,  and  the 
revenues  from  public  offices  having  diminished  in  real  value, 
there  is  less  wealth  than  formerly  among  the  great,  and  more 
among  the  middle  class,  and  this  in  itself  diminishes  the  dis- 
tance between  men.  There  was  once  no  rasource  for  the  small 
except  to  serve  the  great.  Now  industry  has  opened  a  thousand 
ways  which  were  not  known  a  hundred  years  ago.'* 

And  in  perfect  accordance  with  these  ways  of  judging  the 
present,  were  his  views  about  the  past.  No  previous  writer  can 
compare  with  him  in  the  wideness  and  justness  of  hia  concep- 
tion of  history,  and  even  now  no  historian  can  read  withont 
profit  his  essays  on  the  subject.  No  one  before  had  so  strongly 
urged  that  history  should  not  be  treated  as  a  collection  of  pictures 
or  anecdotes  relating  to  Courts  and  battles,  but  should  be  made 
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virtuous,  enlightened  and  magnanimous  despot  is  on  the  throne, 
and  when  he  has  found  a  great  legislator  to  serve  him,  Ood 
himself  can  do  little  more  for  the  happiness  of  the  State.  The 
power  of  the  Sovereign  was  in  his  eyes  the  one  efficient  barrier 
against  ecclesiastical  encroachments,  and  the  chief  instrument 
in  effecting  reform.  ^  Who  would  have  thought,'  he  wrote  to 
D'Alembert  in  1765,  ^  that  the  cause  of  kings  would  be  that  of 
philosophers  ?  but  yet  it  is  evident  that  the  sages  who  refuse  to 
admit  two  powers  are  the  chief  support  of  the  royal  authority.'  ^ 
'  The  greatest  evil  that  can  befall  a  state,'  he  elsewhere  said, 
'  is  a  contested  legislative  power.  The  happiest  years  of  the 
monarchy  have  been  those  of  Henry  lY.,  Lewis  XIV.  and 
Lewis  XV.  when  these  kings  governed  by  themselves.  There 
ought  never  to  be  two  powers  in  a  state.  .  .  .  The  presence  of 
philosophers  is  of  great  use  to  a  prince  and  to  a  state,  ...  for 
philosophers  destroy  superstition,  which  is  always  the  enemy  of 
princes.' '  Even  on  the  rare  occasions  when  he  leaned  towards 
A  Republican  Government,  he  showed  himself  utterly  opposed  to 
the  idea  of  universal  sufirage  and  political  equality.  'There 
never,'  he  once  wrote,  '  was  a  perfect  government,  for  men  are 
always  influenced  by  passions,  and  if  they  had  no  passions  they 
would  need  no  government.  The  most  tolerable  of  all  govern- 
ments is  undoubtedly  the  republican,  because  it  is  that  which 
places  men  most  in  their  position  of  natural  ekjuality.  Every 
father  of  a  family  ought  to  be  master  in  his  own  house  and  not 
in  the  house  of  his  neighbour;  as  a  country  is  composed  of 
many  houses  and  many  landed  properties  attached  to  them,  it 
is  contradictory  that  a  single  man  should  be  master  of  these 
houses  and  of  these  properties,  and  it  is  natural  that  each 
master  should  have  a  voice  in  deciding  on  the  welfare  of  the 
society.  But  should  those  who  possess  neither  house  nor  land 
in  the  society  have  a  voice  ?  They  have  no  more  right  to  it 
than  a  clerk  paid  by  merchants  has  to  regulate  their  commerce, 
but  they  may  be  made  partners  if  they  have  rendered  some 
special  service  or  have  paid  for  their  partnership.'* 

>  See  Strauss*    Vie   de    Voltaire,  pressed    very   frankly   his    genaino 

pp.  280, 28 1 .  opinion  about  republics : '  Si  vous  vous 

'  La  VoUo  du  Sage  et  du  Peuple,  souvenes    que    les    HoUandais   ont 

*  Jdiei  RSptihlieainet,    In  one  of  inang6  but  le  gril  le  ooeur  des  deux 

his  letters  in  1760  (Sept.  20)  he  ex-  frdres  De  Witt ;  si  vous  songei  que 
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In  genenil,  however,  VoltauB  wait  quite  indiffiratt  to  i»- 
presentatire  gonsrameat,  provided  the  Sovereign  regalatod  his 
conduct  bj  fixed  law,  gave  religious  uid  intellectiul  Ubnty  to 
his  people,  and  fkvoared  adminiBtrative  vefbnn.  Deoaocsatip 
government  was  equally  repugnant  to  hii  judgment  and  to  hii 
tastes.  All  his  leanings  were  towards  rank  and  enltnre  and 
refinement ;  and  while  Biacerely  denritig  to  imjoove  the  material 
condition  of  the  masses  of  mankind,  he  had  very  little  genoine 
sympathy  wiUi  them,  and  an  ntter  diBbcHieF  in  their  oapadtieB. 
He  could  not  forgive  Shakeepeare  for  his  close  ctmtact  and 
sympathy  with  common  types  of  life  and  character,  md  for  his 
complete  disregard  of  the  cfKiventional  elegancies  and  etatelineas 
of  the  French  stage ;  and  his  ignoble  sneers  at  the  bnmUe 
origin  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  and  at  tlie  poor  relataais  of 
Rousseau,  disclose  a  feeling  which  was  expressed  in  innnnuT> 
able  passages  in  his  confidential  letters.  *  We  have  never,'  He 
once  wrote, '  pretended  to  enlighten  shoemaken  and  servaata.* 
'The  true  public  is  always  a  minori^.  the  rat  is  the 
vulgar.  Work  for  Uie  little  pnblio,'  'What  tlie  populace 
iqoires  ia  gnidanca  and  not  instmctiop — it  ia  not  worthy  of 
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fSsmaticism.  Aiming  at  no  high  or  impracticable  ideal;  tam- 
ing away  firom  self-analysis,  self-denial,  and  useless  speculation ; 
meeting  the  perplexities  of  life  with  a  smile  of  high-bred  epi- 
curean banter ;  seeking  in  all  things  for  clear  ideas  and  prac- 
tical and  tangible  benefits,  he  accepted  cheerfully  the  facts  of 
life,  applied  the  touchstone  of  his  criticism  to  all  the  beliefs  that 
were  around  him,  and  laboured  steadily,  within  the  limits  of  his 
ideals  and  of  his  sympathies,  to  make  the  world  a  wiser,  happier, 
and  better  place  than  he  found  it.  It  is  a  philosophy  which 
will  always  be  that  of  a  great  part,  and  by  no  means  the  worst 
part  of  mankind,  but  it  is  not  a  philosophy  which  produces 
either  passion,  heroism,  or  Utopia,  and  no  one  who  was 
thoroughly  pervaded  with  the  Voltairian  spirit  was  ever  a 
genuine  Bevolutionist. 

Voltaire  must  indeed  always  stand  out  as  the  most  truly 
representative  figure  of  that  portion  of  the  eighteenth  century 
which  preceded  the  Revolution,  and  he  was  not  less  representa- 
tive in  his  limitations  than  in  his  qualities.  In  the  profound 
insight  and  the  power  of  pursuing  long  trains  of  connected 
thought  which  constitute  a  great  philosopher;  in  the  higher 
imaginative  gifts  of  a  great  poet ;  in  the  moral  depth,  purity, 
and  seriousness  of  a  great  character ;  in  the  strong  passions 
and  sympathies  which  appeal  to  the  deepest  feelings  in  human 
nature,  he  was  very  deficient,  but  the  world  never  saw  a  man 
more  fitted  to  popularise  great  masses  of  obscure  knowledge, 
and  to  influence  widely  and  variously  the  opinions  of  men. 
Untiring  industry,  an  extraordinary  variety  of  interests  and 
aptitudes,  a  judgment  at  once  sound,  moderate,  and  indepen- 
dent, a  rare  power  of  seizing  in  every  subject  the  essential 
arguments  or  facts,  a  disposition  to  take  no  old  opinions  on 
trust  and  to  leave  no  new  opinions  unexamined,  combined  in 
him*  with  the  most  extraordinary  literary  talent.  Never,  per- 
haps, was  there  an  intellect  at  once  so  luminous,  versatile,  and 
flexible ;  which  produced  so  much ;  which  m>vld  deal  with  such 
a  vast  range  of  difficult  subjects  without  being  ever  obscure, 
tangled,  or  dull.  What  he  wrote  was  oflen  superficial  in  thought 
and  knowledge,  and  marred  by  great  faults  of  temper  and 
character,  but  it  was  always  transparently  dear,  almost  always 
brilliant  and  graceful,  admirably  proportioned  and  admirably 
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nrranged.  He  had  the  manners  and  Bome  of  the  tastes  of 
Court  society ;  his  wit  was  almost  as  conspicuoas  in  conversation 
as  in  his  writings,  and  though  he  was  looked  dq  with  extreine 
disfavour  by  the  rulers  of  France,  he  exercised  a  great  influence 
on  the  chief  sovereigns  of  his  time.  Frederick  of  Prussia, 
Catherine  of  Russia,  Joseph  II.  of  Austria,  Gustavns  III,  of 
Sweden,  Christian  VII,  of  Denmark,  Frederick  of  Hesse,  and 
Stanislaus  of  Poland  were  among  his  friends,  correspondents,  or 
admirers;  and  chiefly  through  their  influence  a  new  spirit  of 
enlightenment  and  tolerance  began  to  pervade  the  le^slation  of 
Europe. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  immense  steps  which  had  at 
this  time  been  taken  in  the  direction  of  religious  toleration.* 
It  had  been  formally  recognised,  not  only  in  the  chief  Pro- 
testant countries,  but  also  in  the  wide  dominions  of  the  Em- 
press of  Russia.  It  had  been  practically  admitted  through  the 
Austrian  dominions.  Even  in  Italy  and  Spain  the  power  of 
the  persecutor  was  effectually  bridled,  and  the  great  persecuting 
order  of  the  Jesuits  was  expelled  from  most  European  countries 
and  finally  suppressed  by  the  I'ope.  In  the  half-century  before  the 
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obligations  still  existed  very  widely  up  to  the  time  of  the  Beyoln* 
tion,^  bat  the  State  serfs  in  Pomerania  had  been  enfranchised 
as  early  as  1719.'  A  similar  measnre  was  carried  out  on  the 
State  domains  in  Austria,'  while  in  Denmark  the  last  traces 
of  villenage  were  abolished  by  royal  authority.*  In  Poland, 
though  serfdom  continued,  it  had  become,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  King,  a  sort  of  fashion  among  the  more  enlightened 
nobles  to  give  freedom  to  their  peasants,  and  in  the  words  of  an 
excellent  observer,  *  The  peasantry  of  the  North  were  travelling 
fast  towards  perfect  and  universal  liberty.' '  The  exclusiveness 
of  rank  was  at  the  same  time  diminishing.  Never  before,  except 
in  the  small  republics  of  Italy,  had  commercial  and  mercantile 
interests  occupied  so  great  a  place  upon  the  CJontinent  of 
Europe ;  and  in  France  especially,  the  immense  number  of  the 
new  nobility  recruited  from  these  classes  and  from  the  profes- 
sions, was  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  time. 
Men  like  Colbert  and  Louvois  and  Yergennes  and  Sartine  and 
Necker,  whose  families  had  very  recently  risen  fix)m  the  hum- 
blest positions,  directed  in  a  great  measure  the  Government, 
while  the  social  influence  of  literature  was  continually  increasing. 
The  changed  spirit  I  have  described  was  everywhere  per- 
ceptible in  the  laws.  It  was  still  more  perceptible  in  their 
administration,  and  the  immediate  impulse  of  reform  all  over 
Europe  appeared  to  come  from  the  sovereigns.  The  language  of 
Condorcet  in  describing  the  condition  of  continental  Europe  in 
the  period  between  the  death  of  Descartes  and  the  French 
Bevolution,  is  very  remarkable.  In  France,  Spain,  Hungary, 
and  Bohemia,  he  says,  the  feeble  traces  of  political  liberty  that 
had  existed  had  disappeared,  but  these  more  or  less  real  losses 
were  more  than  compensated  by  the  destruction  of  arbitrary 
aristocracies.  The  quality  of  man  was  more  respected.  Boyal 
despotism  destroyed  the  more  grievous  oppressions  and  humilia- 
tions of  feudalism.  A  new  spirit  of  equality  passed  into  the 
laws.  A  kind  of  despotism  arose  which  had  been  hitherto  un- 
known in  Europe.     It  was  almost  absolute  by  law,  but  it  was  at 

portant   movement    in    Doniol,    La  *  Doniol,  p.  174. 

JUvolutian  FrangaUe  et  la  Fiodaliti^  *  Annual  RegxtUr,  1776,  p.  101. 

pp.  190-200.  *  Gentz,  On  the  State  of  Euroj^^ 

>  TooqueyiUe,    Anei^n    lUgime,  p.  81. 
pp.  84,  85.  *  Annual  Jtej^itter,  1791,  p.  207. 
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the  same  time  restrained  by  opinion,  directed  by  enlightened 
viewB,  and  mitigated  by  a  re{»ard  to  its  own  interest,  and  it 
oft?n  contribnted  largely  to  the  increase  of  riches,  industry, 
and  instrnction,  and  sometimes  even  to  that  of  civil  liberty. 
Manners  were  softened  by  the  decay  of  prejudices;  by  the 
growth  of  the  indnstrial  and  commercial  spirit ;  by  the  horror 
which  the  recolieetion  of  the  religions  wars  had  produced ;  by 
the  diffusion  of  philosophic  ideas  of  eqnality  and  humanity. 
Religions  intolerance  still  lingered  in  the  Statnte-boot,  but  it 
was  now  regarded  as  n  matter  of  human  pmdence,  a  necessary 
homage  to  popular  prejudices,  a  precaution  against  the  effer- 
vescence of  popular  passions.  It  had  lost  its  old  character  of 
ferocity  and  fanaticism.  It  took  milder  forms,  and  had  of  late 
years  greatly  diminished.  Everywhere,  and  on  all  subjects, 
thongh  slowly  and  perhaps  reluctantly,  the  practice  of  govern- 
ments has  followed  the  march  of  opinion  and  even  the  ideas  of 
the  philosopher.' 

This  was  the  nature  of  the  reform  that  Voltaire  and  his 
followers  desired,  and  the  revolution  to  which  they  looked  for- 
ward was  a  peaceful  and  a  happy  destruction  of  superstition, 
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of  our  century  as  the  spirit  of  reform  was  of  the  sixteenth,  and 
it  foreshadows  an  imminent  and  inevitable  revolution.  One 
may  say  that  France  is  the  centre  of  this  revolution,  which  will 
at  least  have  this  advantage  over  the  preceding  ones,  that  it  will 
be  effected  without  costing  any  blood.'  ^ 

It  will  appear,  I  think,  from  the  foregoing  considerations 
that  the  influence  of  Voltaire  and  his  followers  in  producing  the 
Revolution,  though  real,  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  The  first 
important  signs  of  political  opposition,  indeed,  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  the  philosophers,  but  in  those  conflicts 
between  the  Court  and  the  Parliaments  which  fill  a  great  part  of 
the  French  history  of  the  first  seventy  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

The  Parliament  of  Paris  and  the  twelve  provincial  parlia- 
ments, which  at  this  time  existed  in  France,  were  not  re- 
presentative and  legislative  assemblies.  They  were  judicial 
and  magisterial  bodies — High  Courts  of  Justice  consisting  of 
the  most  eminent  lawyers  nominated  by  the  Crown.  They 
were  divided  into  different  chambers,  and  they  exercised  the 
highest  jurisdiction  in  their  several  provinces,  but  they  also 
exercised  two  functions  which  were  of  a  political  nature.  They 
had  a  right  of  remonstrating  against  the  edicts  of  the  King,  and 
they  claimed  the  much  more  important  power  of  a  veto  upon 
legislation.  When  the  King  issued  an  edict  he  sent  it  to  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  to  be  registered ;  it  only  acquired  the  force 
of  law  after  this  registration,  and  the  Parliament  claimed  the 
right  of  delaying  or  withholding  its  sanction.  This  power,  how- 
ever, was  contested,  and  the  King  possessed  an  authority,  which, 
when  fully  exerted,  completely  annihilated  it.  He  could  go 
down  to  the  Parliament,  and  by  holding  what  was  called  '  a  bed 
of  justice,'  could  by  his  simple  order  compel  the  Parliament  to 
register  his  edict  on  pain  of  banishment  or  exile.  But  such 
a  measure  was  an  extreme,  and  generally  an  unpopular  one, 
and  the  fact  that  every  law  required  the  sanction,  and  was  ex- 
posed to  the  criticism,  of  an  independent  judicial  body,  had  a 
real  importance  in  mitigating  the  despotism  of  the  Gfovemment. 
The  King  was  able  to  override  the  wishes  of  the  Parliament; 

1  Qrimm  et  Diderot,  oorresp.  Jan.  1768* 
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but  if  that  body  was  enpported  by  etrong  public  opinion;  if 
any  circmnstances  had  contributed  to  weaken  the  authority  of 
the  Crown ;  and  especially  if  a  public  loan  depending  for  ita 
success  on  the  credit  of  the  Government  was  required,  the  parlia- 
mentary opposition  became  very  serious.' 

The  political  powers  of  the  Parliament  had  passed  through 
several  phases,  which  ore  not  altogether  free  from  controveray 
and  obscurity.  At  first,  and  for  a  long  period,  the  registration 
of  edicts  was  probably  nothing  more  than  a  legal  form  attesting 
their  authenticity,  but  carrying  with  it  no  further  power  or 
responsibility.  Under  Lewis  XI.,  however,  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  began,  before  registering  edicts,  to  make  remonstrances 
or  observations  about  them  to  the  King,  and  this  grew  into  a 
recognised  right.  The  dignity  of  the  Parliament  was  much 
increased  under  Lewis  SIL,  when  the  Court  of  Peers,  drawn 
from  the  highest  nobility,  and  exercising  the  highest  jurisdic- 
tion, was  united  with  it ; '  and  during  the  civil  wars,  and  espe- 
cially during  the  Fronde,  ita  political  power  and  activity  wera 
enormously  increased.  The  strong  government  of  Lewis  XIV. 
reduced  it  again  to  complete  political  impotence.     It  was  for- 
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belonged  or  were  allied  to  the  first  families  in  France,  wliile  its 
influence  extended  to  the  subordinate  law  courts  and  to  all  the 
humbler  members  of  the  legal  profession.^  With  the  growth  of 
industry  and  commerce  that  profession  had  been  rising  rapidly 
in  importance,  and  all  over  France  it  looked  up  to  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris  as  its  supreme  representative. 

A  body  so  constituted,  so  widely  connected,  and  with  such 
great  powers  of  obstructing  and  directing  the  administration 
of  justice,  only  needed  a  popular  cause  to  be  very  formidable. 
It  found  it  in  the  dispute  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Jansenists, 
when  the  Court  supported  the  former,  and  the  Parliament,  re- 
presenting a  great  body  of  public  opinion,  constituted  itself  the 
champion  of  the  latter.  For  the  first  time  for  many  years  there 
was  a  direct,  open,  and  serious  opposition  to  the  Crown.  The 
immediate  cause  was  the  famous  Bull  Unigenitus,  which  had 
been  promulgated  at  the  inspiration  of  the  Jesuits,  in  1713, 
condemning  one  hundred  and  one  propositions  in  a  work  of  the 
Jansenist  Quesnel,  and  among  others  several  relating  to  free 
grace,  which  appeared  almost  literally  extracted  from  St.  Paul  and 
St.  Augustine.  The  dispute  raged  incessantly  from  the  time  of 
the  promulgation  of  the  Bull ;  and  in  1730  and  the  two  follow- 
ing years,  it  took  a  very  acute  form.  An  Archbishop  of  Paris 
attempted  to  compel  his  clergy  formally  to  accept  the  Bull,  and 
he  excommunicated  some  who  resisted.  They  consulted  the 
lawyers,  and  forty  Paris  advocates  drew  up  a  memorial,  inviting 
an  appeal  to  the  Parliament,  and  at  the  same  time  containing 
some  sentences  which,  in  a  despotic  monarchy,  were  deemed 
absolutely  revolutionary.  '  By  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom,' 
they  said,  '  the  Parliaments  are  the  Senate  of  the  nation ;  the 
sovereign  depositors  of  the  laws  of  the  State ;  the  representa- 
tives of  the  public  authority.'  They  have  supreme  jurisdiction 
over  all  the  members  of  the  State.  No  one  has  a  right  to  place 
himself  above  their  decisions.  '  Laws  are  essentially  conventions 
between  those  who  govern,  and  those  who  are  governed.' 

These  doctrines  were  censured  by  the  Council  of  State 
as  attacking  the  first  principle  of  the  French  monarchy, 
which  is,  that  the  whole  supreme  power  rests  in  the  person  of 

I  See  the   exceUent   remarks  of      liamentt,  Mhn.  Eittariqne$t  yii.  282, 
Grimm  on  the  influence  of  the  Far-      233. 
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the  King.  The  advocates  in  their  reply  actnowledged  this 
principle;  but  they  still  maintained  that  by  the  fundament^ 
laws  of  the  kingdom  the  Parliaments  had  a  right  of  jadgiag  on 
appeal  abuses  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  The  lawyers  of  Paria 
and  Rouen  folly  supported  their  coUeagnes,  and  the  quarrel 
was  envenomed  by  the  appearance  in  the  arena  of  Beverol 
Bishops  on  one  side,  and  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  on  the 
other.  The  Partiament  ordered  the  suppression  of  a  number  of 
Episcopal  pastorals  denying  its  jurisdiction  and  censoring  the 
advocates,  and  in  September  1731  it  issned  a  decree  asserting 
in  the  very  words  of  old  French  laws  that  'the  temporal  power 
is  independent  of  all  other  powers,  that  it  alone  has  the  right  of 
restraining  the  subjects  of  the  King,  and  that  the  ministers  of 
the  Church  are  acconntable  to  the  Parliament,  under  the  antho- 
rity  of  the  monarch,  for  the  exereise  of  their  jurisdiction.' 

Cardinal  Flenry  at  this  time  directed  the  administration  of 
France,  and  he  deeply  resented  these  proceedings.  By  the 
advice  of  his  minister  and  of  his  Council,  the  King  exiled 
eleven  of  the  recalcitrant  advocates;  annulled  the  recent  decree 
of  Parliament ;  forbade  the  Parbament  to  engage  in  any  dis- 
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Court  again  attempted  to  prevent  the  Parliament  £rom  dis- 
cussing ecclesiastical  matters,  and  it  determined  to  limit  its 
power  boih  of  appeal  and  remonstrance.  A  bed  of  justice  held 
to  register  a  declaration  with  this  object,  was  pronounced  by 
the  Parliament  to  be  invalid  on  account  of  a  technical  flaw, 
and  the  Minister  at  once  replied  by  exiling  no  less  than  139 
magistrates.  Public  opinion  was  now  highly  excited;  the 
administration  of  justice  was  seriously  impeded,  and  as  the  war 
of  1733  was  just  breaking  out,  Fleury  feared  a  continuance  of 
intestine  troubles.  The  sentence  of  exile  against  the  magis- 
trates was  accordingly  recalled  in  November  1783.  The  de- 
claration limiting  the  rights  of  the  Parliament  was  suspended, 
and  that  body  having  for  the  present  substantially  triumphed, 
the  conflict  was  for  a  time  terminated. 

Barbier,  who  has  so  fully  related  the  proceedings  of  this 
time,  notices  that  '  the  good  City  of  Paris  was  Jansenist  firom 
head  to  foot.*  The  Parisians  in  general,  he  admits,  knew  no- 
thing, and  cared  nothing,  about  the  theological  distinctions  that 
were  at  issue;  but  they  detested  Borne  and  the  Jesuits,  and 
they  vehemently  applauded  the  resistance  of  the  magistrates. 
A  political  doctrine  analogous  to  the  Gallican  theory  of  Catho- 
licism now  came  into  fashion.  *  As  the  whole  Church/  it  was 
said,  'is  above  the  Pope,  so  the  nation  is  above  the  King.'  like 
James  11.  of  England,  Lewis  XV.  had  contrived  to  throw  into 
opposition  the  political  forces  which  were  naturally  the  strongest 
bulwarks  of  the  throne.  The  Gallican  form  of  Catholicism,  whil^ 
extremely  jealous  of  Boman  meddling,  exalted  the  duty  of 
passive  obedience  to  the  sovereign  as  highly  as  the  Church 
of  England,  and  on  this  point  there  was  no  difierence  between 
the  Gallican  and  the  Jansenist.  A  Parliament  of  magistrates 
invested  with  high  judicial  duties,  and  holding  by  right  of 
purchase  hereditary  offices  which  conveyed  the  privileges  of 
nobility,  was  an  essentially  aristocratic  and  conservative  body. 
It  had  no  sympathy  with  the  school  of  freethinking  which  had 
arisen,  and  Voltaire's  '  Letters  on  the  English '  had  been  one  of 
the  very  numerous  books  which  the  Parliament  of  Paris  had 
ordered  to  be  burnt.  But  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  in 
the  absence  of  any  real  representative  system,  this  body  had 
now  become  the  chief  bulwark  against  despotism,  and  the  best 
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exponent  of  the  popnlar  feeliag,  and  there  was  a  great  desire  to 
aggrandise  its  power.  A  memoir  waa  drcnlated  argning  that 
the  French  Parliaments  were  coeval  with  the  monarehy,  and 
rightfal  representatives  of  the  people,  and  that  the  power 
claimed  by  the  King's  Council  over  them  was  an  nsnrpation. 
'  The  bnainesa  of  a  eovereign,'  it  continued,  '  is  to  maintain,  and 
not  to  destroy  the  laws.  This  is  his  oath — this  is  the  contract 
which  he  has  made  with  his  people.  Am  be  cannot  make  lawfl 
without  the  concurrence  of  Parliament,  he  onght  to  acquiesce  in 
its  refusals  or  rpmonstrancea.  If  the  magistrates  abandoned 
their  right  of  resistance,  they  would  be  false  to  their  duties.' ' 

The  peace  of  1738,  giving  Jjorraine  to  France,  threw  some 
credit  over  the  Government  of  Lewis  XV,;  but  it  was  almost 
the  last  gleam  of  success  in  his  long  and  ignoble  reign.  During 
the  war  that  preceded  it,  the  conflicts  between  the  Court  and 
Parliament  were  suspended ;  but  they  revived  in  the  last  years 
of  the  life  of  Fleury,  and  again  after  a  few  years'  interval,  in 
1747  and  the  following  years.  The  questions  at  issno  still 
related  chiefly  to  the  limits  of  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  jurist- 
diction,  and  the  right  of  Parliament  as  a  judicial  body  to  con- 
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its  indastry  was  crashed  hj  excessive  and  unequal  taxation.  The 
peace  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle  in  1748  was  extremely  unpopular,  for 
it  terminated  a  costly  war  without  obtaining  for  France  a  single 
advantage  for  the  sacrifices  she  had  made. 

An  attempt  to  put  an  end  to  the  exemption  firom  taxation 
which  the  clergy  enjoyed,  was  resisted  and  failed,  and  the 
fanaticism  of  De  Beaumont,  who  had  been  made  Archbishop  of 
Paris  in  1746,  fanned  the  Jansenist  quarrel  into  a  flame.  He 
ordered  his  priests  to  refuse  the  Sacrament,  even  in  the  agony 
of  death,  to  any  one  who  could  not  show  a  ticket  of  confession, 
proving  that  he  had  accepted  the  Bull  Unigenitus,  and  he  also 
endeavoured  to  obtain  a  complete  control  over  the  hospitals  of 
Paris.  On  both  points  he  was  resisted  by  the  Parliament. 
Priests  who  had  refused  the  Sacraments  under  these  circum- 
stances were  prosecuted,  imprisoned,  or  exiled.  The  Govern- 
ment interposed  in  their  favour,  and  in  several  cases  annulled 
their  condemnation,  and  there  were  vehement  recriminations 
between  the  Court  and  the  Parliaments  in  which  public  opinion 
was  unquestionably  with  the  latter.  Supported  by  the  pro- 
vincial Parliaments,  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  in  1752,  formally 
condemned  the  tickets  of  confession,  forbade  any  ecclesiastics  to 
refuse  the  Sacraments  because  those  tickets  were  not  produced, 
ordered  its  decree  to  be  posted  at  the  comers  of  every  street  in 
Paris,  burnt  a  number  of  sermons  and  episcopal  mandates, 
accused  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  of '  schismatic  manceuvres,'  and 
of  disobeying  its  orders,  and  even  seized  on  his  temporal  pos- 
sessions. The  Government  in  February  1753  interposed  by  the 
form  called  a  'main  lev6e'  to  prevent  the  confiscation,  and 
ordered  the  Parliament,  by  letters  patent,  to  abstain  from  any 
further  action  on  the  subject.  The  Parliament  refused  to 
register  these  letters,  and  declared  its  determination  to  resist. 
In  the  night  of  May  8  and  9,  1753,  letters  of  *  cachet'  were 
issued,  and  all  the  members  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  except 
those  who  formed  the  'grand  chamber,'  were  exiled,  and  ordered 
to  leave  Paris  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  '  grand  chamber '  was 
the  first  of  the  seven  chambers  into  which  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  was  divided,  and  it  was  hoped  that  its  members,  as  they 
consisted  of  the  older  magistrates,  many  of  whom  received 
pensions  from  the  Court,  would  prove  flexible.    They  declared, 
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however,  that  they  shared  the  Gentimenta  of  their  colleagues, 
and  they  were  accordingly  exiled  to  Pontoise,  and  afterwards  to 
Soissons,  The  remonstrances  drawn  up  by  the  Parliament 
against  the  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  civil  power  by  eGcl&- 
siflstica,  and  of  the  rights  of  Parliament  by  the  Court,  were 
widely  circulated,  and  exercised  a  great  influence  on  opinion. 

The  provincial  Parliaments  supported  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  and  the  condict  became  continually  more  bitter.  The 
University  of  Paris  and  a  number  of  legal  bodies  sent  deputa- 
tions congratnlating  the  magistrates  on  their  firmnet^s.  Swarms 
of  anonymous  or  pseudonymous  pamphlets  and  lampoons  as- 
sailed the  Government  and  the  clergy.  Seditious  placards  ap- 
peared upon  the  walls.  Immense  assemblages  attended  the 
funerals  of  those  who  had  been  refused  the  Sacraments  on  their 
deathbeds.  Riots  broke  out  in  many  quarters  and  nomerona 
arrests  were  made.  A  spirit  of  fierce  persecution  seemed  to 
animate  those  in  power,  Kefusals  of  the  Sacraments  greatly 
multiplied.  There  was  a  new  and  severe  persecntion  of  Protes- 
tants, and  a  greatly  increased  stringency  in  the  censorship  of 
the  press.     For  eight  nights  after  the  disgrace  of  the  Parlia- 
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ment  might  be  the  means  of  oondactmg  another  king  to  the 
scaffold.^  The  suppression  of  the  Ghatelet,  the  law  court  which 
fulfilled  some  of  the  suspended  functions  of  the  Parliament,  was 
expected,  and  D'Argenson  relates  the  prediction  of  a  magistrate, 
with  which  he  himself  agreed,  that  in  that  case  Hhe  shops 
would  at  once  be  closed,  barricades  would  be  thrown  up  in  the 
streets,  and  in  this  way  the  Revolution  would  begin.' '  ^  Eveiy- 
thing,'  wrote  that  very  acute  observer  in  March  1754,  ^  is  pre- 
paring the  way  for  civil  war.  •  •  .  It  is  the  priests  who  are 
eveiywhere  pushing  on  these  troubles  and  this  disorder.  The 
minds  of  men  are  turning  to  discontent  and  disobedience,  and 
eveiything  seems  moving  towards  a  great  revolution,  both  in 
religion  and  government.''  ' The  evil  resulting  from  our  abso- 
lute monarchical  Government,'  he  wrote  on  another  occasion,  '  is 
persuading  all  France  and  all  Europe,  that  it  is  the  worst  of 
Governments.  .  .  •  This  opinion  advances,  rises,  strengthens, 
and  may  lead  to  a  national  revolution ;  '^  and  he  predicted  forty 
years  before  the  Bevolution  actually  broke  out,  that  a  great 
diminution  of  kingly  power  *  and  even  republicanism '  was  the 
probable  issue  in  France.* 

The  journals  of  D'Argenson  between  1740  and  1756  are  full 
of  such  predictions,  and  they  paint  with  a  wonderful  sagacity 
the  signs  of  the  times.  ^  A  philosophic  wind  of  free  and  anti- 
monarchical  government  blows  upon  us — it  is  passing  into  the 
minds  of  men.  ...  A  revolution  may  be  accomplished  with 
less  opposition  than  is  supposed,  ...  it  may  be  made  by  ac- 
clamation. . .  .  All  orders  are  at  once  discontented.  Everything 
is  combustible.  A  riot  may  pass  into  revolt,  and  a  revolt  into 
a  complete  Revolution.'  *The  words  "nation"  and  "State" 
were  never  heard  so  often  as  now.  They  were  never  pronounced 
under  Lewis  XIV.  There  was  then  no  idea  corresponding  to 
them.  .  .  •  This  comes  to  us  from  the  Parliament  and  from  the 
English.'  ^Our  opinions  are  much  influenced  by  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  England,  and  opinion  governs  the  world.  Who 
can  say  whether  in  the  future,  despotlBm  will  increase  or 
diminish  in  France  ?   For  my  part,  I  look  forward  to  the  latter, 

>  Bocqnaln,  p.  175.  «  Ibid.  tU.  294,  29ft. 

*  D'Argenson,  viii.  202,  203.  *  Ibid.  viL  242. 

•  Ibid.  viiL  241,  242. 
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and  even  to  republicanism.  I  have  seen  in  my  life  the  reepect 
and  love  of  the  people  for  royalty  diminish.  Lewis  XV.  has  pob 
known  how'  to  govern  either  as  a  despot  or  as  a  gcod  chief  of  a 
repnblic,  and  woe  to  the  royal  authority  when  neither  courBe  is 
taken.'  The  Government  ia  '  an  extravagant  anarchy.'  '  No 
firmness,  no  resolction,  no  decision  of  any  kind.  It  is  a  weather- 
cock blown  on  in  turns  by  the  conrtiers  who  surround  it.' 
'  Weakness  and  submission  to  ill-directed  impulses  injure 
society  much  more  seriously  than  the  most  refined  malice. 
This  reign  is  a  proof,  for  with  these  faults  it  has  produced  more 
evil  than  the  much  more  tj-rannical  reigna  that  preceded  it,' ' 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  whole  conflict  I  have  described 
was  almost  unconnected  with  the  philosophical,  freethinking, 
and  literaiy  movement  to  which  the  Revolution  has  been  too 
largely  attributed.  It  had  risen  to  a  great  height  by  the  middle 
of  the  century  before  Voltaire  had  made  any  serious  attack  on 
the  Christian  faith,  before  the  publication  of  the  'Encyclopiedia,' 
before  any  of  the  important  writings  of  Uousseau,  Diderot, 
D'Alembert,  Helv6tius,  or  Holbach.  At  the  same  time,  as 
Voltaire  had  truly  said,  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  reasoning,  nn- 
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immediate  rising,  by  inducing  the  King  in  the  summer  of  1754 
once  more  to  reverse  his  policy.  Employing  as  a  pretext  the 
birth  of  the  prince  who  was  afterwards  Lewis  XVT.,  he  sup- 
pressed the  unpopular  royal  Court,  recalled  and  reinstated 
the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and  released  the  magistrates  who  had 
been  imprisoned.  There  was  for  a  time  great  exultation  in 
Paris,  and  it  was  increased  when  the  King,  having  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  induce  the  bishops  to  abandon  their  war  against 
Jansenism,  and  especially  the  tickets  of  confession,  exiled  the 
Archbishops  of  Paris  and  Aix  and  the  Bishops  of  Orleans  and 
Troyes.  For  a  time,  the  policy  of  the  Court  seemed  completely 
changed.  The  Parliaments  were  left  free  to  prosecute  and 
punish  priests  who  refused  the  Sacraments  to  those  who  had  not 
accepted  the  Papal  Bull.  The  persecution  of  Protestants  was 
arrested.  The  ^  EncyclopsBdia,'  which  had  been  suppressed,  was 
again  allowed  to  appear,  and  the  Parliament  of  Paris  was  once 
more  in  close  alliance  with  the  Court,  and  took  no  resolution 
without  consulting  the  King.  There  seldom  was  a  stranger 
example  of  that  extreme  vacillation,  that  instability  of  policy 
which  was  rapidly  educating  the  French  people  into  habits  ov^ 
insubordination  and  opposition,  and  it  is  also  curious  to  observe 
even  at  this  time  the  complete  absence  of  moderation  and  mea- 
sure which  is  now  the  characteristic  defect  of  French  poli- 
tical life.  In  countries  where  constitutional  government  really 
flourishes,  political  disputes  are  habitually  settled  by  compro- 
mise, and  in  the  way  of  bargain.  In  France  all  political  life 
is  modelled  after  war,  and  it  is  the  main  object  of  the  victorious 
party  to  pursue  its  advantage  to  the  utmost. 

Some  priests  were  condemned  by  the  Parliament  to  per- 
petual banishment ;  some  who  refused  to  appear  before  it  were, 
in  their  absence,  condemned  to  the  galleys ;  numerous  writings 
against  the  Parliament  were  burnt ;  the  sentences  were  placarded 
in  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of  Paris,  and  the  Parliament  even 
went  so  far  as  to  issue  a  decree  declaring  that  the  Bull  was  not 
a  rule  of  faith,  and  forbidding  any  ecclesiastic,  'of  whatever 
order,  quality,  or  dignity  he  might  be,  to  attribute  to  it  this 
character.'  The  decree  was  evidently  directed  against  the 
bishops,  and  it  was  no  less  evidently  an  invasion  of  their  right- 
ful spiritual  province.    Public  opinion,  however,  strongly  sup- 
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ported  it,  and  the  hatred  of  the  priests,  and  especially  of  tho 
JesoitB,  was  such  that  they  could  scarcely  appear  withont  insult 
in  the  streets.  The  Archbishop  of  Paris,  availing  himself  of  the 
September  vacation  of  the  Parliament  in  1756,  issued  an  in- 
strnction  excommunicating  all  priefits  who  administered  the 
Sacrament  in  obedience  to  orders  from  a  secular  tribunal,  all 
Catholics  who  asked  for  each  orders,  and  all  magistrates  who 
granted  them,  and  he  announced  that  more  than  sixty  bishops 
were  ready  to  support  him.  The  Chatelet,  as  the  Parliament 
was  not  sitting,  took  up  the  matter,  and  the  instruction  of  the 
Archbishop  was  publicly  burnt,  amid  the  applause  of  a  great 
multitude.  The  Archbishop  retaliated  by  threatening  with 
excommunication  all  who  read  the  sentence  of  the  Chatolet. 
The  Chatelet  forbade  anyone  to  print  or  circulate  this  '  mande- 
ment '  under  penalty  of  corporal  punishment,  and  in  the  space 
of  a  fortnight  condemned  to  the  fire  the  pastorals  of  seven  otheit 
bishops  who  had  expressed  their  concurrence  with  the  Axch.- 
biahop.' 

The  GoTernment,  alarmed  at  the  fury  of  the  religious  war 
which  appeared  daily  increasing,  privately  appealed  to  Bene- 
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and  representatiyo  monarchy,  or  an  nnoontroUed  despotism, 
like  Turkey,  was  eagerly  debated.  K  the  King  possessed  the 
power  he  had  frequently  exercised,  of  giving  his  edicts  the 
force  of  law  by  means  of  '  beds  of  justice,'  in  spite  of  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  Parliament,  France  was  in  fact  a  pure 
despotism;  but  the  opinion  was  now  becoming  almost  universal, 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Court  and  of  the  clergy,  that  no  edict 
had  the  force  of  law  which  had  not  been  registered  by  the  free 
consent  of  the  magistrates.  ^  The  people,'  wrote  D'Argenson, 
^  are  become  great  lovers  of  Parliaments.  They  see  in  them  a 
remedy  for  the  vexations  they  suffer  on  all  sides.  All  this 
foreshadows  some  revolt  that  is  already  smouldering.'  ^  If  it 
should  become  necessary  to  assemble  the  States-General,  they 
would  not  assemble  in  vain.'  The  Parliaments  were  spoken  of 
as  the  '  National  Government,'  '  the  true  Monarch  of  France,' 
<  the  source  of  legitimate  power.'  ^ 

The  provincial  Parliaments  had  also  begun  to  act  in  close 
concert  with  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and  the  doctrine  had 
grown  up  that  they  were  all  only  parts,  or  according  to  the 
received  phrase  'classes'  of  a  single  organic  whole,  which,  in  the 
absence  of  the  States-General,  was  the  permanent  and  legitimate 
representative  of  the  nation.  The  Parliaments  themselves  sup* 
ported  this  claim,  and  it  was  evident  that  if  admitted  it  would 
completely  transform  the  government  of  the  country. 

Another  consequence  of  this  religious  war  was  a  porten- 
tously rapid  spread  of  religious  scepticism.  Anyone  who  has 
any  real  knowledge  of  life  will  have  perceived  that  great 
changes  of  opinion  among  large  masses  of  men  are  almost 
always  effected,  not  by  direct  argument,  but  by  a  change  of  pre- 
dispositions and  sympathies.  When  the  tide  of  opinion  flows 
strongly  against  a  class,  the  minds  of  men  will  be  prepared  to 
question  or  reject  what  they  teach.  The  great  literary  move- 
ment against  Christianity  was  conducted  with  genius  and  per- 
severance; but  it  would  never  have  had  a  wide  and  popular 
influence,  if  men  had  not  been  prepared  to  receive  it.  It  was 
the  hatred  excited  by  arrogant,  persecuting,  and  meddling 
priests;  it  was  the  wrangling  that  constantly  took  place  at 
marriages  and  deathbeds ;  it  was  the  perpetual  interference  of 

>  Bocquain,  pp.  lDi-196 ;  Aabertin,  pp.  374-278. 
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Jesnits  with  the  relations  of  domestic  life,  that  had  gradually 
opened  the  French  mind.  It  waa  noticed  at  the  Carnival  of 
1756  that  the  most  popular  figures  were  ignoble  caricatures  of 
ecclesiastica,  monks,  and  nuns,'  and  a  swarm  of  writinga  were 
now  circulated  from  hand  to  hand,  assailing  the  very  foundationa 
of  the  Christian  faith. 

The  Court,  alarmed  st  the  growing  claims  of  the  Parlia- 
ments, desirous  of  obtaining  a  voluntarj'  contribution  from  the 
clergy  for  the  Seven  Years'  War,  which  was  jost  breaking 
out,  and  justly  indignant  at  the  treatment  by  the  Parliament 
of  the  Papal  Bnll,  which  had  been  recommended  to  it,  turned 
violently  to  the  other  side.  In  December  1756,  the  King 
went  down  with  great  ceremony  to  the  Parliament,  and  having 
held  a  bed  of  justice,  he  authoritatively  enjoined  the  reception 
of  the  Bull  as  a  decree  of  the  Church;  curtailed  the  judicial 
fanctions  of  Parliament  in  ecclesiastical  cases,  and  peremp- 
torily declared  that  he  would  enforce  his  decision  by  the  full 
weight  of  his  authority.  Menacing  signs  of  popular  indig- 
nation appeared;  but  there  was  no  actual  outbreak,  and  tho 
attempt    of  Damiens  on  the   life  of  the  King  turned  for  tho 
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unity  of  all  the  Parliaments  of  the  nation,  and  of  the  existence 
of  fundamental  laws  which  the  Sovereign  could  not  disregard. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Chancellor  in  the  name  of  the  King 
sternly  blamed  the  remonstrances  of  the  Parliament,  and  empha- 
tically asserted  that  the  whole  sovereign  power  of  the  country 
resided  in  the  Eling.  The  Archbishop  was  recalled  from  exile ; 
but  soon  on  new  provocation  was  again  exiled,  and  the  same 
system  of  alternate  severity  and  indulgence  was  pursued  in 
dealing  with  the  magistrates.  Freethinking  and  seditious 
writers  were  fiercely  pursued,  and  in  this  respect  there  was 
little  difference  between  the  opposing  parties.  Among  other 
instances  of  petty  persecution,  an  advocate  was  struck  off  the 
rolls,  by  order  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  for  having  written 
against  the  refusal  of  Christian  burial  to  actors.' 

One  great  concession,  however,  was  made  to  public  opinion. 
A  series  of  recent  scandals  had  strengthened  the  hostility  to 
the  Jesuits,  which  had  now  become  one  of  the  strongest  passions 
of  the  French  mind.  All  the  Parliaments  were  united  in  hatred 
of  them,  and  the  immoral  or  seditious  sentiments  in  their 
writings  were  abundantly  exposed.  Their  books  were  now 
publicly  burnt.  Their  houses  were  suppressed.  Their  schools 
were  closed,  and  at  last,  in  1764,  to  the  great  delight  of  the 
nation  the  order  was  absolutely  banished  from  the  soil  of 
France. 

The  royal  power,  however,  seemed  evidently  sinking.  The 
disasters  of  Rossbach,  Crevelt,  Minden,  Belleisle  and  Quebec 
fell  with  crushing  effects,  and  the  Peace  of  1763  was  the  most 
calamitous  and  humiliating  in  modem  French  history.  It  was 
more  so  even  than  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  for  then  at  least  the 
original  object  of  the  war  had  been  accomplished  by  the  main- 
tenance of  a  Bourbon  prince  on  the  Spanish  throne.  By  claim- 
ing absolute  authority  the  monarchy  incurred  and  accepted 
undivided  responsibility;  and  it  had  given  France  neitljer 
internal  peace,  nor  financial  prosperity,  nor  military  glory,  and 
had  led  her  into  a  disastrous  conflict  with  a  great  constitutional 
kingdom.  The  splendour  with  which  the  genius  of  the  elder  Pitt 
irradiated  English  Parliamentary  life,  the  soundness  of  English 
finance,  the  magnificence  of  the  English  conquests,  had  all  their 

'  Booquain,  p.  226. 
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part  in  discrediting  by  contrast  the  form  of  government  exist 
ing  in  France.  It  had  of  lat«  years  become  very  common  to 
compare  the  two  countries,  and  there  was  hardly  more  than 
one  point  in  which  the  comparison  coald  at  this  time  fill  a 
Frenchman  with  legitimate  pride.  French  contemporary  lite- 
rature, indeed,  was  in  inSaence  and  genius  the  first  in  the  world, 
yet  almost  every  French  writer  had  been  treated  as  a  criminal, 
and  almost  every  French  book  of  importance  had  incurred  the 
hostility  of  the  Government. 

The  question  of  taiation  again  gave  rise  to  serious  conQict3. 
The  war  had  ended,  but  a  burden  of  overwhelming  weightstill 
continued.  In  May  1763,  a  bed  of  justice  was  held  in  which 
edicts,  removing  some  taxes  but  imposing  others,  were  registered 
by  express  royal  command.  The  Parliament  of  Paris  pro- 
tested against  these  forced  registrations  as  '  tending  to  the  sub- 
version of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,'  and  some  of 
the  provincial  Parliaments  positively  refused  to  re^ster  the 
edicts  until  detailed  accounts  of  the  finances  of  the  nation  had 
been  laid  before  them.  '  The  magistrates,'  it  was  said,  '  were 
not  called  together  to  register  the  royal  edicts  in  order  to  ap- 
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the  King  was  willing  of  his  clemency  to  pardon  their  rebellion, 
invited  ihem  to  communicate  their  views  about  possible  im- 
provements in  the  management  of  the  finances,  and  enjoined  an 
absolute  silence  on  all  that  had  happened.' 

If  the  Bevolution  had  at  this  time  broken  out  it  would  pro- 
bably have  excited  but  little  surprise.  In  the  '  Emile '  of  Rous- 
seau, which  was  published  in  1762,  there  occurs  the  remarkable 
prediction  that '  Europe  was  approaching  a  state  of  crisis  and 
the  age  of  revolutions,'  and  that  none  of  its  great  monarchies 
were  likely  to  last  long.*  In  the  summer  of  the  following  year 
Wilkes  was  in  Paris,  and  in  an  interesting  letter  to  Lord 
Temple  he  described  ther  violence  with  which  the  Parliaments 
were  treated,  and  added,  '  The  most  sensible  men  here  think 
that  this  country  is  on  the  eve  of  a  great  revolution.' '  Burke, 
looking  on  the  subject  from  another  side,  showed  clearly  in  a 
pamphlet  published  in  1769  how  financial  disorders  were  pre- 
paring the  way  for  a  great  convulsion  that  might  afiect  not 
only  France  but  all  Europe.^  The  clergy,  indignant  at  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Jesuits,  at  the  contempt  with  which  two  Papal 
Bulls  in  favour  of  that  order  were  treated,  and  at  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  sceptical  writings  and  opinions,  held  a  General  As- 
sembly in  1765,  in  which  they  condenmed  the  writings  of 
Helv^tius,  Diderot,  Voltaire,  and  Rousseau,  and  declared  that 
'  the  spirit  of  the  century  seemed  to  threaten  the  State  with  a 
revolution,  which  was  likely  to  result  in  a  general  ruin  and 
destruction.'  • 

In  the  same  assembly  they  once  more  asserted  as  against  the 
Parliaments  the  entire  independence  of  the  ecclesiastical  power 
in  all  things  relating  to  Grod,  and  especially  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Sacraments,  and  declaring  that  the  Bull  Unigenitus 
was  '  a  dogmatic  judgment  of  the  Universal  Church,'  they  pro- 
nounced that  those  who  were  refractory  to  it  must,  like  other 


>  Booqnain,  pp.  239l^43. 
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*  *  Indeed,  ander  each  extreme 
Btraitnees  and  distraction  labours  the 
whole  body  of  their  finances,  so  far 
does  their  charge  outrun  their  supply 
in  every  particular,  that  no  man,  I 
believe,  who   has  considered  their 


with  any  degree  of  iittention 
or  information,  but  must  hourly  look 
for  some  extraordinary  convulsion  in 
that  whole  system;  the  effect  of 
which  on  France  and  even  on  all 
Europe,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture.* — 
Obiervationt  am  the  StttU  qf  ikd 
Nation, 
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pnblicflinners,  be  publicly  refused  the  Sacraments.  The  Parlia- 
ment ordered  ibis  declaratioa  to  be  suppressed,  and  a  drcnlar 
letter  of  the  Archbishop  of  Rheima  to  be  burnt.  The  King,  on 
the  petition  of  the  bishops,  cancelled  this  decree.  The  cen- 
sored writings  were  assiduously  circulated,  together  with  pam- 
phleta  accusing  the  magistrates  of  'deliberately  labouring  to 
overthrow  the  throne  and  the  altar,'  and  petitions  asking  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Jesnibi.  At  last  in  May  1766  an  order  of 
Conncil  was  published,  ordering  the  observance  of  the  Galilean 
mBxitn"  of  1682  fixing  the  bounds  of  the  two  powers,  and  it 
at  the  same  time  repeated  the  declaration  of  1731  prescribing 
abeolate  mlence  on  these  qaestions.' 

It  was  little  more  than  a  dead  letter,  and  the  contest  between 
the  Parliaments  and  the  bishops  continaed  with  unabated  vira- 
lence ;  but  it  no  longer  excited  the  same  interest.  The  anti- 
Christian  movement  was  now  at  ita  height,  and  the  pablic  hod 
ceased  to  care  about  the  Bull  Unigenitus.  The  atrocious  punish- 
ment of  the  Chevalier  de  la  Barre,  a  young  soldier  of  nineteen, 
who  was  condemned  for  blasphemy  in  1766,  tortured  with 
horrible  severity,  and  then  beheaded,  excited  a  deep-seated 
indignation,  and  innumerable  writings  were  circulated  advoca- 
ting complete  religions  toleration,  and  attacking  priests,  monks, 
nuns,  Christianity,  and  even  Theism  itself.  Many  who  sold 
these  writings  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  some  were  sent  to 
the  galleys ;  but  it  was  plain  that  the  anti-Christian  literature 
represented  the  opinions,  and  met  the  demands,  of  the  great 
body  of  the  educated  classes,  and  that  crowds  of  administrators 
in  all  departments  connived  at  or  favoured  its  circulation. 
Atheism  had  penetrated  into  the  monasteries,  perhaps  even  into 
the  episcopal  palaces,  and  the  sincere  Catholics  did  nothing  to 
make  their  religion  respected.  The  faculty  of  theology  selected 
this  time  to  declare  that  religions  intolerance  was  of  the  essence 
of  Catholicism,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  princes  to  place 
their  swords  at  the  service  of  the  faith.*  I  have  already  men- 
tioned the  episcopal  memorial  of  1770,  'on  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  liberty  of  thinking  and  printing.'*  What  little 
devotion  remained  was  of  a  very  sickly  character.  A  skull 
illnmtnated  with  tapers,  and  adorned  with  ribbons  and  pearls, 
'  £t>oqiuii>,  pp.  SSS-IU.  *  QtU.  ^ .  W>.  ■  Ibid.  p.  2TG. 
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might  at  this  time  be  commonly  found  in  a  devout  lady's 
boudoir.  It  was  called  *  La  BeUe  Mignonne,'  and  the  devotee 
was  accustomed  to  spend  a  portion  of  every  day  in  prayer  and 
meditation  before  it.  The  Queen  was  much  addicted  to  this 
devotion,  and  the  skull  before  which  she  prayed  was  said  to  be 
that  of  Ninon  de  TEnclos.^ 

Nearly  everything  strong,  masculine,  and  intellectual,  was 
opposed  to  the  Church,  and  the  great  favour  which  the  chief 
sovereigns  of  Europe  showed  to  the  Encyclopaedists  reacted 
upon  and  elevated  their  position  in  France.  Voltaiie  boasted 
with  some  truth,  that  their  ideas  were  in  the  ascendant  from 
St.  Petersburg  to  Cadiz.  How  little  the  French  Government 
itself,  regarded  papal  anathemas,  was  shown  by  its  conduct  in 
1768,  when  having  quarrelled  with  the  Pope,  chiefly  on  a 
matter  relating  to  Parma  and  Placentia,  it  seized  upon  the 
papal  town  and  territory  of  Avignon,  incorpcfrated  them  for  a 
time  into  the  French  monarchy,  and  refused  to  restore  them  till 
the  end  of  1773,  when  the  Pope  had  at  last  yielded  to  the 
demand  of  France,  Spain,  and  Naples,  for  the  suppression  of 
the  Jesuits.' 

The  political  questions  at  issue  between  the  Parliaments  and 
the  Court  were  of  a  graver  and  more  important  character.  Could 
the  King  impose  taxes  without  the  free  consent  of  the  Parlia- 
ment ?  Could  he  legitimately,  by  a  '  bed  of  justice,'  compel  the 
magistrates  to  register  edicts  of  which  they  did  not  approve  ? 
Could  he  arrest,  imprison,  and  exile  them  if  they  refused  to 
obey?  Had  the  Council  of  State,  which  was  e-ssentially  the 
organ  of  the  King,  the  power  of  annulling  the  decrees  of  the 
Parliament,  and  arresting  the  prosecutions  which  it  ordered? 
What  was  the  nature,  and  what  were  the  relations,  of  the 
Parliaments  ?  Were  they  merely  a  number  of  separate  law 
courts,  deriving  all  their  force  and  authority  from  the  Sovereign, 
or  were  they  branches  of  one  organic  whole,  of  an  institution 
which  was  one  of  the  oldest  parts  of  the  French  Government, 
and  which  had,  by  right,  original  and  independent  powers? 
Was  the  registration  of  the  royal  edicts,  which  was  required 
before  they  obtained  the  force  of  law,  a  mere  matter  of  form, 

*  D*ArgenRon,  Mhn.  vil.  16,  17. 
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attestation,  or  verification,  in  wliich  the  ma^strates  acted  tlie 
parts  of  witnesaes  or  clerks,  or  did  it  mean  that  those  edicta 
were  to  be  submitted  to  their  free  judgments,  and  that  they 
might  be  annulled  by  their  veto?  It  is  obWous  that  such  ques- 
tions touched  the  veiy  foundations  of  French  government,  and 
they  were  not  likely  to  be  settled  by  archfeological,  historical,  or 
juridical  arguments,  but  by  the  pressure  either  of  opinion  or  of 
force.  If,  OS  appeared  at  one  time  probable,  the  I'arliamenia 
established  the  position  for  which  they  contended,  the  French 
monarchy  would  at  once  cease  to  be  a  despotism.  The  Govern- 
ment would  not  be  in  the  English  sense  representative ;  but  it 
would  have  some  affinity  to  the  Government  of  Venice,  The 
authority  of  the  King  would  be  tempered  and  controlled  by  a 
powerful  and  independent  magistracy,  partly  concentrated  in  the 
metropolis,  partly  diSiised  through,  and  in  some  sense  repre- 
senting, the  different  provinces.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
claims  of  the  Parliaments  were  overthrown,  the  Government  of 
France  was  essentially  a  pure  autocracy. 

The  question  was  now  brought  clearly  to  an  issue.    '  If  they 
succeed,'  writes  Barbier, '  in  diminishing  the  authority  and  the 
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aathority ;  it  is  to  me  alone  that  the  legislative  power  belongs 
without  dependence  and  without  division;  the  whcde  public 
order  emanates  from  me ; '  and  he  concluded  by  threatening  that 
if  the  Parliament  continued  the  scandal  of  opposing  his  will, 
he  would  find  himself  obliged  to  employ  the  power  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Qody  to  preserve  his  people  from  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  such  attempts.^ 

It  would  be  impossible  to  speak  more  plainly.  In  the  face 
of  the  intense  intellectual  and  political  life  that  was  now  agita- 
ting the  nation,  in  a  country  which  boasted  that  it  was  at  the 
head  of  civilisation,  and  addressing  a  great  judicial  body  which 
was  said  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  monarchy  itself,  the  King  of 
France  claimed  a  power  which  was  essentially  that  of  tfli  Orien- 
tal despot.  And  the  sovereign  who  used  this  langfuage  was 
not  a  Ccesar,  a  Frederick,  or  a  Napoleon.  He  was  contemptible 
in  his  abilities,  sunk  in  sloth  and  in  degrading  vice,  and  he 
spoke  not  in  the  moment  of  victx)ry  or  of  brilliant  prosperity, 
but  at  a  time  when  his  country  was  reduced  by  bad  government 
to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  and  still  lay  under  the  shadow  of  a 
disastrous  war  and  of  an  ignominious  peace.  Tet  this  language 
represented  real  power,  and  it  was  only  the  precursor  of  corre- 
sponding action.  A  few  more  years  of  altercations,  remon- 
strances, resignations,  imprisonments,  exiles,  and  vacillations 
ensued,  but  at  last  the  blow  was  struck.  The  occasion  was  the 
trial  of  the  Duke  of  Aiguillon,  who,  having  been  accused  of 
gross  abuses  in  the  government  of  Brittany,  had  asked  for 
a  trial  before  the  Court  of  Peers,  and  had  accordingly  by 
the  King's  orders  been  arraigned  before  the  Parliament 
of  Paris.  The  trial  began  in  April  1770.  When  it  had 
proceeded  in  its  regular  course  for  rather  more  than  two 
months,  the  King  intervened,  annulled  the  proceedings  by 
letters  patent,  and  declared  the  Duke  exonerated  from  every 
charge.  The  Parliament  retaliated  by  declaring  that  the 
Duke  rested  under  grave  suspicion,  and  forbidding  him  to 
exercise  any  of  the  functions  of  the  peerage,  till  he  was  for- 
mally acquitted.  The  King  at  once  annulled  the  sentence,  and 
going  down  to  the  Parliament  he  carried  away  the  registers 
of  the  triaL 

*  Booqwdn,  ppw  956,  25ft. 
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The  period  of  vacation  followed,  and  soon  tlie  provincial 
Parliamenta  rallied  round  the  Parliament  of  Paris  and  pro- 
nonnced  these  proceedings  a  gross  infringement  of  parliamen- 
tary rights.  But  the  Cliancellor  Manpeou,  who  now  guided  the 
counsels  of  the  King,  was  prepared  to  carry  the  strife  to  ex- 
tremities. On  December  7  a  new  bed  of  justice  was  held,  and 
the  Chancellor  read  to  tlie  Parliament  a  royal  edict,  in  which 
the  King  declared  that  'he  held  his  crown  from  God  alone, 
that  to  him  alone,  without  dependence  or  partition,  belonged  tho 
legislative  power,  that  the  custom  of  making  representations 
to  him  must  not  be  converted  by  the  magistrates  into  a  right  of 
resistance,  that  these  representations  had  their  limits,  and  that 
they  could  place  none  to  his  authority.'  He  accused  the  magis- 
trates of  systematic  opposition  to  the  royal  will  and  to  bis  pre- 
rogative, and  he  peremptorily  forbade  the  Parliaments  of  France 
by  the  use  of  the  terras  '  unity,' '  indivisibility,'  and  '  classes '  to 
describe  themselves  as  a  single  body.  He  declared  this  doutrino 
seditions.  He  forbade  all  correspondence  between  the  Parli^ 
ments  of  the  kingdom,  all  joint  resignations  and  all  delays  in 
registering  the  royal  edicts,  and  he  threatened,  if  these  offences 
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pressed,  and  six  new  courts  of  justice  appointed  by  the  Eling 
were  created  in  its  place.  The  '  Coar  des  Aides/  which  refused 
to  recognise  the  new  aathoritj,  was  suppressed.  Its  magistrates 
were  driven  by  soldiers  from  the  bench,  and  their  President 
Malesherbes — the  same  who  in  after  years  so  nobly  distinguished 
himself  by  his  defence  of  Lewis  XVI. — was  exiled.  The  Cha- 
telet  was  reorganised  and  made  completely  subservient  to  the 
Crown,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  work  was  completed  by 
the  suppression  of  the  provincial  Parliaments.  One  great  act 
of  the  contest  that  led  to  the  Revolution  was  thus  terminated, 
and  the  royal  authority  remained  triumphant,  and  absolute  in 
France. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  public  opinion  was  excited  by 
these  events.  Large  bodies  of  troops  were  assembled  in  the 
capital,  and  the  new  authorities  put  under  strong  military  pro- 
tection. Innumerable  seditious  placards  and  other  writings 
appeared.  Most  of  the  subordinate  courts  of  justice  protested. 
The  Cour  des  Aides  and  the  Parliament  of  Rouen  distinguished 
themselves  by  demanding  a  convocation  of  the  States-General 
to  decide  the  question  at  issue  between  the  King  and  the 
magistracy.  With  a  single  exception,  the  princes  of  the  blood 
were  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  King,  and  six  of  them  headed 
by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  followed  by  thirteen  peers  of 
France,  drew  up  a  protest  against  the  recent  violence,  declaring 
that  '  it  had  ever  been  the  right  of  the  princes  and  peers  of 
France  to  be  judged  only  by  the  first  and  indestructible  Cor- 
poration of  the  nation,  and  by  judges  who  were  by  right  im- 
movable.' Placards  and  anonymous  letters  urged  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  Revolution,  and  it  was 
the  opinion  of  a  well-informed  contemporary  observer,^  that 
if  at  this  time  a  leader  had  been  found,  a  most  formidable 
rebellion  might  have  broken  out.'  Mile,  de  Genest,  who  was 
afterwards  Mme.  de  Campan,  had  become  reader  at  the  Court 
in  1767,  and  she  tells  us  that  twenty  years  before  1789  it 
had  become  a  common  subject  of  discourse,  that  the  institutions 
of  the  ancient  monarchy  were  falling  into  ruin,  and  that  the 

I  Hardy.  pp.  403-425 ;  Booqnain,  VEiprit  Ri' 

'See  on  this  whole  history  Sis*      tolMtioimaire    avant   la   -Bitolutio*, 
Bkondi,  Eitt.  dei  Fran^ais,  tome  xx.      pp.  282-297. 
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century   would  not   close  without   some  great  revolution   ia 
France.' 

The  fact,  liowever,  remains  that  this  great  change,  which 
swept  away  the  last  semblance  of  constitutional  opposition  and 
coBtrol  in  France,  was  effected  by  royal  authority  without  the 
effusion  of  a  drop  of  blood.  It  made  a  deep  imjiresslon  both  in 
France  and  in  other  countries ;  from  this  time  the  predictions 
of  revolution,  which  dnring  the  preceding  years  had  been  so  fre- 
quent, almost  absolutely  ceased,  and  they  did  not  ngaia  acquire 
any  importance  till  the  convocation  of  the  Notables  in  1787. 
On  both  sides  of  the  Channel  it  bad  long  been  the  custom  to 
contrast  tie  loj^alty  or  aer\-illty  of  the  French  to  their  sovereign 
with  the  insubordination  and  jealousy  of  the  English,'  and  the 
destruction,  without  a  serious  effort  of  resistance,  of  an  insti- 
tution which  had  existed  for  many  centuries,  and  which  alone 
distinguished  the  French  Government  from  pure  despotism,  ap- 
peared to  contemporary  observers  to  show  that  no  real  oppo- 
sition to  royal  authority  was  possible  in  France.  To  foreigners, 
indeed,  who  could  not  follow  the  minor  currents  of  passion  and 
opinion,  the  submission  seemed  even  greater  than  it  was.     The 
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aocoant  of  the  event  in  the  'Annual  Begister'  is  peculiarly 
interesting,  as  it  is  almost  certainly  from  the  pen  of  Burke. 
*  The  noble  efforts,'  he  writes,  *  of  that  faithful  repository  of  the 
laws,  and  remembrancer  of  the  ancient  rights  of  the  people,  the 
Parliament  of  Paris,  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  mankind,  have 
fatally  terminated  in  its  own  final  destruction.  .  .  .  That  ancient 
spirit  from  which  the  Franks  derive  their  name,  though  still 
^oriously  alive  in  the  breasts  of  a  few,  no  longer  exists  in  the 
bulk  of  the  people.  Long  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  a 
magnificent  and  voluptuous  Court,  with  the  glare  of  a  vast 
military  power,  and  with  the  glory  of  some  great  monarchs, 
they  cannot  now,  in  the  grave  light  of  the  shade,  behold  things 
in  their  natural  state ;  nor  can  those  who  have  been  long  used 
to  submit  without  inquiry  to  every  act  of  power  .  .  .  suddenly  / 
acquire  that  strength  and  tenor  of  mind,  which  is  alone  capable  of 
forming  great  resolutions  and  of  undertaking  arduous  and  dan- 
gerous tasks.  Thus  has  this  great  revolution  in  the  history  and 
government  of  France  taken  place  without  the  smallest  commotion, 
or  without  the  opposition  that  in  other  periods  would  have  attended 
an  infraction  of  the  heritable  jurisdiction  of  a  petty  vassal.' ' 

The  public  feeling  on  the  question  was  stronger  than  Burke 
imagined,  but  the  Parliament  had  powerful  enemies.  The 
courtiers  and  the  priests  detested  it,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
Voltaire,  separating  himself  on  this  occasion  from  what  was 
undoubtedly  the  popular  opinion,  warmly  and  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed his  approval  of  the  act  of  the  Government.  In  his 
eyes  any  political  merits  the  Parliaments  might  possess  were 
much  more  than  counteracted  by  the  hostility  they  had  shown  to 
toleration  and  to  reform.  As  late  as  1762  a  young  Protestant 
minister  named  Bochette  had  by  order  of  the  Parliament  of 
Toulouse  been  hung  in  his  shirt,  with  head  and  feet  naked,  '  for 
having  performed  the  functions  of  a  minister  of  the  so-called 
reformed  Church,'  and  it  was  the  same  Parliament  which  had 
been  guilty  of  the  atrocious  judicial  murder  of  Calas.     The 

^  Annmal  Begister,  1771,  p.  89.    I  liament  of   Paris  was  very  steady. 

have  already  noticed  Burke's  warm  Almost  in  the  last  words  he  uttered 

eulogy  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  in   public — in  the  magnificent  per- 

French  Parliaments,  expressed  in  bis  oration  to  his  magnificent  reply  on 

ObiervatioHS   oh    ths    State   of   the  the  Hastings  impeachment — he  in- 

Nation.    Hib  admiration  for  the  Par-  troduced  a  noble  eulogy  of  it. 
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P&rUament  of  Puia  had  borns  ■  Indmg  part  in  tin  t 
persecutions  of  ths  Huguenots ;  it  had  inalatnted  an  Buniul  pn^ 
cession  in  hononr  of  the  memacra  of  St.  Bartholomew;  it  had 
steadily  persecuted  the  party  of  freethinlmB  Hid  bamfc  their 
books }  it  had  come  forward  con^cooualy  in  oondenmiDg  loans 
upon  interest,  and  in  opposing  the  practice  of  inoeolation, 
and  it  was  responsible  for  the  recent  disgmcefal  Bentenoaa 
against  La  Bane  and  against  Lally.^  Tie  abolition  of  tba 
venality  t^  jndicial  posts,  vhicfa  Voltaire  had  long  desred,  wac 
decreed  when  the  Parliament  was  abcdiahed,  and  the  maltiplica- 
tion  of  coorts  of  jastice  was  considered  a  real  lefiDrm. 

One  of  the  most  important  resnlts  of  the  BQppreanon  of  I3u 
Parliaments  was  that  the  opposition  to  the  Coort  fell  almoat 
exclusively  into  the  hands  of  men  of  letters,  who  had  no  piacti- 
'  cal  experience  in  'the  conduct  of  aSatrs.  Political  writings 
immensely  mnltiplied,  and  political  specalation  acqtured  a  greatlj 
increased  importance.  The  eventa  whidii  have  been  hillierto 
recorded  belong  strictly  to  French  hratory,  but  political  doctrinea 
at  this  time  acqnired  an  ascendency  in  EVanoe  which  speedily  in- 
fluenccJ  suiTotintlinscoanlriog,  and  was  nowhere  feft  more  power- 
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Parisians,  the  qaalities  of  wisdom  and  sobriety  that  are  necessary 
for  self-government.  Bat  a  new  star  had  now  arisen  in  the 
sphere  of  political  thought.  The  diseased  bat  splendid  genias 
of  Roasseau  was  acquiring  that  complete  ascendency  which  it 
retained  undiminished  for  many  years.  His  wonderful  eloquence, 
in  which  passion  and  reason  were  so  finely  blended,  appealed 
with  a  transcendent  force  to  the  imaginations  aUd  the  feelings  of 
his  contemporaries ;  and  if  Voltaire  continued  to  be  the  &voarite  i 
of  good  society,  of  the  critic,  the  literary  epicurean,  and  the 
sceptic,  Rousseau  had  an  immeasurably  stronger  influence  over 
a  far  larger  section  of  the  French  people.^ 

It  is  a  well-known  saying  of  Napoleon,  that  if  Rousseau  had 
never  lived,  there  would  have  been  no  French  Revolution ;  and  in 
spite  of  its  manifest  exaggeration,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  this 
saying  is  not  without  plausibility.  That  which  distinguishes 
the  French  Revolution  from  other  political  movements  is,  tiiat 
it  was  directed  by  men  who  had  adopted  certain  speculative, 
d  priori  conceptions  of  political  right,  with  the  fanaticism  and 
proselytising  fervour  of  a  religious  belief,  and  the  Bible  of  theirll 
creed  was  the  '  Contrat  Social '  of  Rousseau.  l! 

The  doctrine  of  the  social  contract  was,  indeed,  far  from  new. 
It  had  been  fully  and  ably  expounded  by  Locke,  and  it  may  be 
found  before  Locke  in  the  writings  of  Hooker,  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  Society,  according  to  the  English 
Whig  doctrine  of  the  Revolution,  was  originally  formed  for  the 
protection  of  the  lives  and  properties  of  those  who  composed  it, 
and  who  would  otherwise  have  been  perpetually  at  the  mercy  of 
the  strongest.  Its  first  object  is  that  every  man  should  be 
enabled  to  live  in  peace  and  security  as  long  as  he  does  not 
molest  his  neighbour,  .and  to  enjoy  without  disturbance  the  pro- 
perty which  he  has  honestly  acquired  either  by  his  own  industry 
or  by  the  favour  of  others.  To  attain  these  ends  it  is  necessary 
for  men  to  agree  upon  certain  settled  laws  which  are  to  be  the 
standard  of  right  and  wrong  in  the  community,  the  common 
measure  deciding  their  controversies.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
create  an  organisation  which  can  execute  and  enforce  these 

>  See  an  extremely  able  discassion  sean,  on  the  Revolution,  by  MaUet 
of  the  influence  of  the  philosophers,  da  Pan,  Meroure  Britanniquet  VL 
but  especially  of  Voltaire  and  Boos-      842-370. 
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IswB,  Bad  pamsh  those  who  iaMnge  them.  This  aniiot  he  dons 
withont  expense,  and  m  the  object  is  one  of  oommon  intenat,  it 
mast  be  supported  hy  common  contribntaons.  JEreiTODe  lAo 
enjoys  a  shore  of  the  protection,  shonld  paj  his  proportion  out  of 
his  estate,  and  this  shonld  be  as  iar  m  poanUe  leried  bf  Ua  o*n 
coDBent.  Unanimoaa  consent,  indeed,  ia  praotically  i 
bnt  the  consent  of  the  majcHity  by  themaelrea  or  their  A 
should  be  obtained.  There  is,  howerer,  mch  s  thing  aa  the 
consent  of  acquiescence,  and  there  u  sacih  a  thing  aa  viztoal 
representation,  and  all  that  is  really  neoeasary  ia  that  tbo  acta 
of  the  Government  ahonld  tend  to  the  benefit,  and  ezpnaa  the 
wishes,  of  the  whole  c(»nmnnity.  Tba  tme  theory  of  taxalaoa 
is  that  society  is  a  great  jointr^tock  company  in  which  all  hafe 
shares,  eome  more  and  soma  lees,  and  it  ia  right  that  all  abDiild 
be  taxed  at  the  same  rate,  and  that  eadb  shonld  pay  in  pnqwr- 
tion  to  the  number  of  his  aharea,'  The  ccKumnnity  has  mMof 
and  complex  relations  to  external  bodies,  and  it  is  finnd  that  in 
addition  to  the  protection  of  life  sdA  property,  there  are  within 
the  country  itself  many  ends  useful  to  the  whole  body,  whidi 
can  be  better  accomplished  by  the  machineiy  of  g 
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proportion  to  the  expenses  of  its  protection  and  to  the  other 
common  interests  of  society,  and  it  guards  against  the  general 
and  most  sabtle  vice  of  all  governments,  the  subordination  of 
the  common  interests  to  the  interests  of  a  class.  At  the  same 
time,  as  Borke  was  never  weary  of  urging,  speculation  has  had 
only  a  slight  part  in  directing  the  course  of  English  politics. 
There  have  been  fundamental  laws,  old  traditional  customs  and 
understandings,  numerous  institutions  representing  with  more  or 
less  fidelity  the  different  interests,  classes,  and  opinions  in  the 
country,  and  determining  by  their  balance  the  preponderance  of 
political  power  and  the  tendencies  of  political  development.  It 
is  when  one  power  has  unduly  encroached  upon  the  others,  when 
old  laws  or  traditional  observances  are  strained  or  violated, 
when  a  conflict  arises  between  the  public  opinion  of  the  nation 
and  some  of  its  institutions,  when  classes  or  interests  or  opinions 
have  grown  up  which  find  no  adequate  recognition  in  the  old 
framework  of  the  Government,  when  in  a  word  some  practical 
grievance  or  uneasiness  has  disclosed  itself,  that  changes  are 
usually  effected.  And  these  changes  have  been  commonly 
enlargements  or  modifications  of  existing  institutions,  made  by 
practical  politicians  in  obedience  to  the  strong  pressure  of 
opinion,  with  very  little  regard  to  symmetry,  logic,  or  con- 
sistency, but  with  the  object  of  remedying  particular  grievances 
or  satisfying  particular  wants.  Speculative  writers  have  after- 
wards defended  them  on  general  principles^  but  these  have  been 
to  a  great  extent  afterthoughts. 

In  France,  however,  the  course  of  events  was  entirely 
different.  Absolute  monarchy  having  destroyed  almost  every 
organisation  that  could  become  a  centre  of  opposition,  and 
having  prevented  the  growth  of  a  school  of  practical  and  expe- 
rienced reformers,  politics  came  to  be  treated  like  a  problem  of 
geometry  or  ethics,  to.be  worked  out  on  general  principles, 
with  a  complete  disregard  to  the  traditions  and  special  circum- 
stances of  the  nation.  In  Rousseau,  the  French  found  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  and  seductive  political  writers  who  have  ever 
lived,  and  he  furnished  the  archetype  or  pattern  on  which  the 
revolutionary  school  endeavoured  to  build.  The  *  Contrat 
Social '  ranks  with  the  *  Wealth  of  Nations '  as  one  of  the  two 
political  works  of  the  eighteenth  century  which  have  had  the 
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greatest  piscticsl  inflnencs  npoo  pnbHo  a&in;  but  whil«  flie 
inflaence  of  Adam  Smitli  hae  been  almcwt  entirelf  &a  good,  the 
political  influence  of  Botusean  appears  to  me  to  have  been  almoak 
wholly  evil. 

The  firet  great  characteristic  of  the  theory  of  Xtomaeaii,]!  the 
distinction  which  he  draws  between  acverdgnty  and  garera- 
ment.  Sovereignty  in  ereij  conntiy  teaidea  in  the  whole  miH 
of  the  population,  and  no  goremmBnt  is  morally  Intimate, 
which  does  not  rest  npon  a  decision  in  which  the  whole  natum 
takes  part.  The  sorereign  power  is  compelled,  by  the  nafam  of 
things,  to  construct  goremments  for  the  purpose  of  oanying  on 
its  affairs ;  but  its  sovereignty  can  never  be  fully  or  even  pai^ 
tially  alienated.  It  is  abeolntely  inalienable.  Nuther  cenqDeafe 
nor  any  kind  of  compact  can  affect  it,  and  gormunents  mbnak 
only  as  its  ggents. 

The  inferences  drawn  from  this  proposition  are  as  muoh 
opposed  to  the  English  notions  of  ocmstitutional  goremmttit, 
as  they  are  to  absolute  monarchy.  In  the  first  place,  the 
English  theory  of  representative  government  ia  wholly  em^ 
neons.     '  The  sovereignty  cannot  be  represented,  for  the  same 
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invalid^  wHch  had  not  been  directly  ratified  by  a  popniar 
vote. 

A  very  important  doctrine  of  the  English  Constitution  is 
that  the  Sovereign,  or  supreme  magistrate  of  the  State,  like  all 
other  magistrates,  is  invested  with  a  political  power  which  is  at 
once  goaranteed,  defined,  and  limited  by  contract.  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  theory  of  the  Divine  right  of  kings,  the  statesmen 
of  the  English  Revolution  placed  the  royal  power  in  England  in 
the  hands  of  a  dynasty,  which  received  by  parliamentary  autho- 
rity hereditary  right  to  rule,  subject  to  clearly  defined  condi- 
tions. Certain  fundamental  obligations  were  laid  down  by  law, 
and  the  Sovereign  swore  that  he  would  fulfil  them.  If  he  broke 
his  compact  with  his  subjects,  they  in  their  turn  were  released 
from  their  allegiance.  As  it  was  possible  that  a  sovereign  with- 
out breaking  any  fundamental  law  might  desire  to  act  in  a  way 
very  injurious  to  the  State,  his  power  was  so  limited  by  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  that  his  political  action,  if  contrary  to 
the  national  will,  is  speedily  checked  by  obstacles  which  cannot 
be  constitutionally  surmounted.  If,  however,  the  Sovereign 
fulfilled  the  conditions  of  his  trust,  he  reigned  by  a  full  and 
perfect  right;  it  was  made  a  crime  of  the  first  magnitude  to 
impugn  his  authority,  and  in  this  manner  the  society,  while 
guarding  its  own  freedom,  maintained  the  dignity  of  its  ruler, 
and  secured  for  itself  the  incalculable  advantage  of  stability  and 
continuity  in  the  government. 

In  opposition  to  this  doctrine,  Rousseau  maintained  that 
there  can  be  no  contract  whatever  between  the  sovereign  nation 
and  its  rulers  or  magistrates ;  that  such  a  contract,  though  it 
may  be  expressed  in  words,  embodied  in  oaths,  and  enrolled  in 
the  Statute-book,  is  absolutely  null.  '  The  sovereign  authority 
can  be  no  more  modified  than  alienated.  To  limit  it  is  to 
destroy  it.  There  can  only  be  one  contract  in  the  State,  the 
original  contract  of  association,  and  this  alone  excludes  all 
others.'  From  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  every  functionary  of 
the  Government  depends  upon  the  immediate  will  of  people, 
is  bound  absolutely  to  obey  them,  and  may  at  any  time  be 
arbitrarily  dismissed.  Such  a  course  may  not  be  expedient ;  but 
it  is  always  legitimate.  'If  the  people  institutes  hereditary 
government,  either  monarchical  in  a  family,  or  aristocratical  in 
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an  order  of  citizenB,  this  Ib  not  an  eDgagemant  which  it  tdta*. 
It  is  a  provisional  form  which  it  gives  to  the  Administanrtiail, 
□Dtil  it  pleases  it  to  ordain  oth«^irise.'  * 

Voltaire,  commenting  on  these  paamges,  deocribad  tJism  irith 
great  truth  as  nothing  less  than  '  a  code  of  aaaichjr,'  * .  aad 
Burke  has  devoted  some  admirable  pages  to  expoaiog  thsir 
fallacies  and  their  daogoTB.  '  By  this  nnpriseipled  fiidlit;^,*  he 
wrote, '  in  changing  the  State  as  o&ea,  and  as  mnc^  and  in  «■ 
man;  wajB  as  there  are  fioatiog  fencdai  and  bsbions,  tiie  iHiole 
chain  of  continuity  of  the  commonwealth  would  be  broken.  No 
one  generation  could  link  with  the  other.  Men  would  beooms 
little  better  than  the  flies  of  a  smnmer.'  * 

A  few  more  extracts  will  complete  our  view  ot  this  aids  of 
the  teaching  of  Rousseau.  In  the  first  plaoe,  ererj  member  of 
the  community  has  a  natnral  and  inalienabla  ri^t  to  rota  in 
every  act  of  Bovereignty,  and  as  all  laws  are  acts  of  sovemgn^, 
those  only  are  valid  which  ha?e  been  directly  sanctioned  fay 
universal  suffrage,  the  tnajority  Innding  the  minority.*  '1^ 
moment  the  Government  usurps  the  sovereignty,  the  social 
compact  is  broken,  and  all  the  ample  citizens  regaining  bf 
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rights,  to  the  whole  oommtinity/  '  As  nature  gives  each  man 
absolute  power  over  his  own  limbs,  so  the  social  contract  gives 
the  body  politic  absolute  power  over  its  memb^s/  and  makes  it 
'the  master  of  all  their  possessions/  'The  right  of  each  indi- 
vidoal  to  his  own  property  is  always  subordinated  to  the  right  of 
the  community  to  the  whole.'  ^ 

The  most  efficient  check  which  has  been  discovered  in  a  free 
country  against  the  tyranny,  either  of  individuals  or  of  majori- 
ties, is  found  in  a  strong  representation  of  classes  and  interests. 
Montesquieu  had  especially  insisted  upon  the  importance  of 
checks  of  this  kind.  Rousseau  utterly  repudiated  them.  The 
unity,  the  indivisibility,  the  homogeneity  of  the  sovereign 
power  is  one  of  his  £Ekvourite  tenets.  The  existence  of  any 
separate  orders  or  interests  in  the  community,  any  division, 
restriction,  or  balance  of  power,  he  emphatically  rejects.  The 
absolute  equality  of  all  members  of  the  body  politic  is  one 
of  his  great  doctrines.  The  absolute  authority  of  the  body 
politic,  as  expressed  by  universal  suffirage,  over  its  members 
is  another. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  religious  policy  which  he 
deduced  from  these  principles — the  civil  religion  which  he  de- 
sired to  impose,  on  pain  of  banishment  or  death,  on  every  mem- 
ber of  the  community,  the  proposed  expulsion  from  the  State  of 
all  who  held  the  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation.  Opinions  in  as 
far  as  they  relate  exclusively  to  another  world  are,  he  admits, 
beyond  ihe  competence  of  the  legislator;  but  whenever  they 
appear  likely  to  affect  the  conduct  of  men  as  members  of  the 
State,  they  should  be  brought  under  civil  control.  *  Whenever 
the  clergy  form  a  distinct  body,  that  body  is  master  and  legis- 
lator in  their  country.  There  are,  therefore,  two  powers,  two 
sovereigns  in  England  and  in  Russia,  as  elsewhere.  Of  all 
Christian  writers,  the  philosopher  Hobbes  alone  saw  rightly 
the  evil  and  the  remedy,  when  he  dared  to  propose  to  unite 
the  two  heads  of  the  eagle,  and  bring  everything  back  to  that 
political  unity,  without  which  no  State  or  Government  will  ever 
be  well  constituted.'  * 

On  the  subject  of  edacation,  his  views  are  very  similar.    The 
father  should  be  wholly  lost  in  the  citizen.    It  is  for  the  State 
>  Cant.  5o0.  L  c.  6,  9,  U.  i.  *  Ibid.  It.  o.  8. 
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to  prescribe  the  form  and  substance  of  edocation,  and  even  the 
ftmusemcnts  of  the  young,  and,  as  in  the  Republic  of  Plato,  to 
mould  their  minds  systematically  to  its  ends.' 

Such  seutimenta  fell  in  perfectly  with  the  pre^-ailing  tenden- 
cies of  French  thought.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  into 
any  discussion  of  the  theory,  which  attributes  to  the  Latin  aa 
distinguished  from  the  Teutonic  race  a  special  tendency  towards 
centralisal ion  and  unity.  It  is  at  least  abundantly  evident  why 
Euch  a  tendency  should  have  prevailed  in  France,  and  prevailed 
in  it  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  in  the  other  Latin  nations, 
Italy  bud  been  for  many  centuries  divided  into  separate  princi- 
palities differing  widely  in  their  character  and  government,  and 
it  contained  several  cities  which  were  so  illnstrious  from  their  art, 
history,  commerce,  or  literature,  that  even  the  supreme  majesty 
of  Rome  waa  unable  to  reduce  them  to  moral  insignificance 
Tlie  ijrovinces  of  Spain  differed  profoundly  in  their  histories, 
characters,  and  institutions,  and  in  Spain  a  large  measnre  of 
local  and  provincial  self-government  had  survived  the  loss  of 
political  frfeilom.  But  France  was  a  highly  centralised  despotism, 
and  Paris  had  no  rival  or  counterpoise  in  its  attractive  influence. 
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of  what  Bort  soever  it  be,  which  is  to  take  away  all  canses  of 
complaint,  and  make  all  the  subjects  easy  under  it,  for  then  the 
Government  will  have  the  whole  strength  of  the  people  in  its 
defence,  whenever  it  shall  want  it/  ^  English  statesmen  have 
commonly  aimed  at  a  Gk>vemment,  in  which  different  interests, 
opinions,  and  classes,  may  expand  as  much  as  possible  unmo- 
lested, and  without  friction  or  restraint,  and  in  which  the  hand 
of  authority  is  felt  as  lightly,  and  as  rarely,  as  possible.  They 
have  believed  that  the  largest  sum  of  human  happiness  and 
useful  performance,  the  highest  level  of  self-reliance,  the  broad- 
est foundations  of  stability  and  content,  are  likely  to  be  at- 
tained, when  each  member  of  the  community  is  given  the  fullest 
latitude  and  opportunity  of  pursuing  the  course  which  seems  to 
him  most  fit,  of  gratifying  as  far  as  possible  his  tastes  and 
idiosyncrasies,  and  even  his  weaknesses  and  prejudices,  as  long 
as  he  does  not  injure  his  neighbour.  The  virtue  of  the  English 
Government  has  lain  much  less  in  the  concentration  of  the 
national  power,  and  the  expulsion  of  hostile  or  heterogeneous 
elements,  than  in  the  strengthening  by  freedom  of  the  spon- 
taneous energies  of  the  nation ;  in  a  diffused  sense  of  security 
and  comfort,  and  in  the  attachment  to  the  Government  which  it 
produces. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  theory,  there  has  been  very  little 
symmetry,  or  unity  of  plan,  in  English  government.  When 
competing  interests  or  principles  cannot  both  be  fully  satisfied, 
they  are  appeased  by  illogical  but  practical  compromise.  Many 
different  types  of  institution  directed  to  the  same  ends  exist 
simultaneously.  The  main  principles  of  measures  are  qualified. 
Schemes  of  policy  are  deflected  now  in  this  direction,  now  in 
that,  to  satisfy  as  far  as  possible  eccentric  forms  of  opinion, 
and  while  the  general  scope  of  a  measure  is  governed  by  the 
wish  of  the  majority,  particular  provisions  are  nearly  always 
introduced  to  disarm  the  hostility,  and  satisfy  the  desires,  of 
minorities. 

The  practical  effects,  however,  of  this  characteristic  of 
English  politics  have  been  greatly  qualified  by  another  influ- 
ence, which  like  the  foregoing  is  wholly  foreign  to  the  general 
tenor  of  the  philosophy  of  Rousseau.    It  is  the  strong  conser- 

I  Somen  TraeUt  xil  2i2, 
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Tative  instinct,  which  in  England  endeavoure  to  preserve  a  con- 
tinuity of  national  life,  by  governing  mainly  under  the  forms, 
and  through  the  institntion9,  of  the  past.  Never  to  destroy  an 
institution  which  worka  well ;  to  keep  up  institutions  if  they 
discharge  efficiently  SMondaiy  uses  even  though  their  original 
and  primary  uses  have  become  wholly  obsolete ;  to  remove 
abuses,  and  introduce  changes  according  to  immediate  necessi- 
ties, and  not  according  to  any  settled  plan,  have  been  among 
the  most  permanent  maxima  of  English  politics.  And  the 
result  has  been  the  maintenance  of  an  immense  heritage  of  the 
past,  which,  though  it  does  not  any  longer  act  in  the  way  of 
restriction,  does  undoubtedly  act  in  the  way  of  bias  and  privi- 
lege. Opinions  and  modes  of  life  may  all  develop  themselves; 
bnt  they  do  not  develop  on  the  same  plane,  and  with  equal  ad- 
vantages. The  restraining  hand  of  authority  is  little  felt ;  but 
the  ecclesiastical  and  nristocratical  institutions  of  the  past,  with 
their  vast  ramifications,  their  multifarious  social,  educational, 
polilicnl,  and  economical  influences,  form  deep  grooves  or 
channels,  and  in  a  very  large  measure  determine  the  current  of 
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increased  by  his  persuasion  that  man  is  bom  good ;  that  all  his 
vices,  and  nearly  all  his  calamities,  are  the  result  of  external 
circumstances;  that  government  is  principally  responsible  for 
them,  and  that  it  may  be  made  the  instrument  of  raising  him  to 
almost  ideal  happiness.     At  the  same  time,  though  the  political 
theory  of  the  ^  Contrat  Social '  was  plain,  logical,  and  consistent, 
and  was  accepted  by  great  multitudes  of  Frenchmen  in  its  broad 
and  obvious  signification,  Rousseau  himself  recoiled  from  many 
of  the  conclusions  that  were  drawn  from  it,  and  he  tried,  some- 
times with  much  inconsistency,  to  evade  or  attenuate  them. 
His.  book,  he  said,  was  simply  an  abstnust  or  ideal  theory  of 
politics.    His  principles  were  exactly  the  same  as  those  of 
Locke.     His  model  was  substantially  the  aristocratic  republic  of 
Geneva.^     He  had  drawn  an  ideal  picture  of  a  free  nation ;  but 
he  acknowledged  that  he  did  not  see  how  the  sovereign  people 
could  preserve  its  rights  except  in  a  very  small  state,  in  which 
all  the  citizens  could  assemble  to  legislate.*    In  his  ^  Considera- 
tions on  the  Government  of  Poland,'  he  admitted  the  validity  of 
legislation  by  representatives,   provided  they  were  controlled 
by  imperative  mandates.'    While  maintaining  under  all  forms 
of  government  the  inalienable  sovereignty  of  the  nation,  his 
sympathies  were  not  with  the  democratic  form.     '  A  democratic 
government,'  he   says,    'is   suitable   for  small,  an  aristocratic 
iovemment  for  modei^te,  a  monarchical  government  for  great 
states.'     *  A  democratic  or  popular  government  is  more  subject 
than  any  other  to  civil  wars  and  internal  agitations,  for  there  is 
no  other  government  which  tends  so  strongly  and  so  constantly 
to  change  its  form,  and  which   requires  more  vigilance  and 
courage  to  maintain.'   '  If  there  were  a  people  of  gods,  they  would 
govern  themselves  as  a  democracy.     So  perfect  a  form  of  go- 
vernment is  not  suited  for  men.'     *  It  is  contrary  to  the  order  of 
nature,  that  the  many  should  govern,  and  the  few  be  governed.' 
'  The  best  and  most  natural  order  is,  that  the  wise  should  govern 
the  multitude,  provided  one  is  sure  that  they  govern  it  for  the 
profit  of  the  multitude,  and  not  for  their  own.'*     *Grovemment 

*  See  his  Zettret  de  La  Mantaffne^      Montesqnieii  had  long^  before  said, 
especially  letter  vi.  'La   propri6t6   natarelle  des   petits 

*  Contrat  Social,  iii.  e.  15.  6tats   est   d*^re    gonvem^s   en    r6- 
'  Gonvem,  de  Pol.  o.  vii.                     publiqne,  ceUe  des  mMiocres  d'etre 

*  CoKtrat  Social,  liL  0.  8;  4,  5.      tomnis   i   on   moiuaqae,  oelle   des 
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belongs  to  tlie  small  number,  the  superintendence  of  goram- 
ment  to  the  people  at  large.'  '  There  is  no  freedom  when  anyone 
is  above  the  law;  bat  a  pec^le  is  free,  whatever  may  be  the 
form  of  its  government,  when  it  recognises  in  the  mler,  not  the 
man,  bat  the  organ  of  the  law.' '  In  cme  of  bis  letters  he  mji 
that '  the  two  mun  principles  of  government  estaUiahed  in  the 
"  Contrat  Social "  are,  that  the  sovereignty  always  belongs  legi- 
timately to  the  people,  and  that  aristocratic  government  is  the 
best.'» 

He  shows  also  in  many  places  a  grmt  desire  to  qualify  Job 
very  dangerous  doctrine  of  the  omnipotencs  of  the  aovereigii 
people.  The  peoi^e,  he  says,  mast  alw^v  act  by  law ;  and  what 
is  a  kw  ?  '  It  is  a  public  and  solemn  declahttion  of  the  gmqral 
will  on  an  object  of  c(»nmon  interest.  I  say  on  an  object  of 
common  interest,  for  the  law  would  lose  its  force  and  cease  to 
be  legitimate  if  the  object  was  not  of  importance  to  all.''  He 
imagined  that  he  could  guard  against  the  dangers  of  a  tyranny  of 
majorities  by  extinguishing  separate  interests  in  politics,  and 
arbitrarily  restricting  to  purely  common  interests  the  sphere  oS 
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good.  •  •  •  It  cannot  pass  the  boundaries  of  general  conven- 
tionSy  and  every  man  can  freely  possess  the  goods  and  the 
liberty  which  these  conventions  have  left  him;  so  that  the 
Sovereign  has  never  a  right  to  burden  one  subject  more  thto 
another,  for  then  the  a&ir  becomes  individual,  and  his  power  is 
no  longer  competent/  ^ 

In  his  article  on  political  economy  in  the  '  Encyclopasdia/ 
following  exactly  in  the  steps  of  Locke,  he  says  that '  the  foun- 
dation of  the  social  compact  is  property,  and  that  its  first 
condition  is  that  every  individual  should  be  protected  in  the 
peaceful  enjoyment  of  that  which  belongs  to  him/  '  The  right 
of  property '  he  describes  as  '  the  most  sacred  of  all  rights  of 
citizens,  in  some  respects  even  more  important  than  liberty 
itself/  Taxation  can  only  be  legitimately  imposed  by  the 
common  will  of  the  people,  or  by  their  representatives;  and 
while  he  claims  for  the  Grovemment  a  great  power  of  regula- 
ting successions,  he  examines  the  principles  on  which  taxation 
should  be  imposed  with  a  skill  and  equity  that  leave  little  to 
be  desired.  As  a  general  principle,  he  maintains  that  taxation 
should  be  exactly  proportioned  to  property,  so  that  a  man  who 
possesses  ten  times  as  much  as  his  neighbour  should  pay  ten 
times  more  than  him.  But  this  principle  should  be  modified 
by  another — that  there  is  a  broad  distinction  between  the  neces- 
saries and  the  superfluities  of  life,  and  that  he  who  possesses 
only  what  is  strictly  necessary  should  pay  nothing. 

On  the  great  question,  however,  whether  the  right  of  pro- 
perty existed  antecedently  to  civil  society,  whether  it  was 
created  or  merely  sanctioned  and  protected  by  the  social  con- 
tract, he  shows  some  vacillation.  In  his  early  '  Discourse  on 
Inequality,'  copjang  very  closely  a  well-known  passage  of  Pascal, 
he  speaks  of  the  first  man  who  enclosed  a  piece  of  land,  and 
said  '  this  is  mine,'  as  an  impostor  and  usurper  who  founded 
civil  society  and  thereby  brought  countless  calamities  upon 
mankind ;  but  in  the  very  same  discourse  he  shows  with  much 
justice  how  the  necessity  of  cultivating  the  soil  necessarily  led 
to  private  property  in  land.  In  one  passage  in  his  *  Social  Cofi- 
tract,'  he  describes  this  contract  as  ^  that  which  changes  usurpa- 
tion into  right,'  but  in  many  other  passages  he  acknowledges 

I  CaiUrat  Social,  ii  o.  4. 
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folly  a  right  of  property  anterior  to  the  Bociil  oonpact,  bot  ean- 
teiids  that  by  that  compact  this  right  ia  nader  oertBim  coodilioiia 
surrendered  to  the  community,  and  triea  to  ahow  that  these  ctM^ 
ditions  were  such  as  to  prednde  the  danger  of  inequitable  taxa- 
tion and  of  partial  confiscation.  '  If  it  ia  (m  thft  right  of  pn)|iert]r/. 
he  says,  <  that  the  sovereign  authority  is  fbnndad,  tiiia  li^A 
is  that  which  oaght  to  be  most  respected.  It  is  ioTiolabla  and 
sacred  so  long  as  it  remains  a  particular  and  individoat  right. 
As  BOOS  as  it  is  considered  as  common  to  all  t^  citizena,  it  is 
submitted  to  the  general  will,  and  that  will  can  anpihilata  it. 
So  the  Sovereign  has  no  right  to  touch  the  goods  of  one  or  of 
many,  but  may  legitimately  take  the  goods  of  all,  aa  was  dcma  in 
Sparta  in  the  time  of  Lycnrgna.  The  abolitioai  of  debta  by  Solon 
wae  an  illegitimate  act.' ' 

The  real  difSculties  of  a  system  which  invests  m  nsm 
numerical  majority  with  absolute  power,  Boossean  never  &eed^ 
He  states  that  the  protection  of  property  is  a  primary  end  of 
government,  but  realised  property  to  any  oonsideraUa  extant  is 
necessarily  mainly  in  the  hands  of  a  few ;  and  if  an  ovent'helm- 
iug  preponderance  of  unlimited  and  ancontrollad  voting  and 
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from  the  electors  who  choose  them  ?  It  is  the  inexorable  law 
of  nature,  established  by  all  the  competitions  of  life,  that  soand 
judgment  and  capacity  belong  to  the  few  and  not  to  the  many, 
and  that  without  judgment  and  capacity,  human  affidrs  can 
never  be  successfully  conducted.  The  government  of  a  great 
empire,  with  its  infinitely  various  and  intricate  characters,  rela- 
tions, circumstances,  and  wants,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  important  duties  that  can  be  imposed 
upon  man.  The  qualities  of  mind  and  character  it  requires  are 
so  numerous,  the  chances  of  error  are  so  great,  the  consequences 
of  political  miscalculation  are  so  terrible  and  so  enduring,  that 
the  greatest  intellect  might  well  shrink  from  the  task;  and 
there  is  no  other  sphere  in  which  superficial  appearances  are 
more  often  at  variance  with  realities,  or  in  which  the  distorting 
influence  of  passion  is  more  frequently  or  more  powerfully  felt. 
Is  it  likely,  is  it  conceivable,  that  the  best  and  final  form  of 
human  government  should  be  that  in  which  all  power  of  choice 
and  of  control  is  ultimately  vested  in  the  least  instructed,  the 
least  intelligent,  and  the  most  dependent  portion  of  the  com- 
munity ? 

This  was  the  system  which  Bousseau  advocated,  and  which 
he  advocated  as  of  universal  application.  The  shape  or  structure 
of  the  government  might  depend  upon  the  special  circumstances 
of  the  nation,  but  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation,  its  right  to  de- 
termine and  at  any  moment  to  change  its  government,  its  right 
to  give  or  refuse  its  sanction  by  universal  sufirage  to  every  law 
that  was  proposed,  was  absolutely  inalienable.  This  was  equally 
true  of  the  rudest  barbarians  and  of  the  most  civilised  commu- 
nities, of  nations  which  had  but  just  emerged  from  centuries  of 
despotism  and  of  nations  that  had  enjoyed  for  centuries  the 
education  of  self-government.  Under  such  a  system,  if  it  could 
have  been  maintained,  the  fires  of  the  Inquisition  would  have 
burnt  for  at  least  a  century  after  they  were  actually  extin- 
guished, and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  they  would  even 
now  have  been  at  an  end.  In  truth,  however,  such  theories 
bring  their  own  sharp  remedy,  for  they  would  speedily  reduce 
any  nation  that  adopted  them  to  anarchy. 

The  notion  that  universal  sufirage  is  an  inalienable  right 
has  now  become  so  familiar  throughout  Europe,  that  few  persons 
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realise  how  strange  it  seemed  in  Iha  writingi  of  BonaBBMi.  B 
is  obvious,  however,  that  in  tiiift,  as  in  ao  nuuty  other  pointi,  hii 
disciples  have  proved  veiy  inconsisteiit,  for  if  a  vote  be  a  matter 
of  natural  right  it  ia  impossible  to  justify  the  exdnsion  fam 
the  franchise,  of  females  who  form  half  tiie  popnlation.  El 
neither  of  the  Engliah-apeaking  commanitiM  had  this  Uwoiy 
received  any  countenance.  The  right  of  voting  was  always 
treated  in  them  as  a  strictly  civil  right,  to  be  regulated  by  eaoh 
society  in  the  manner  most  condncive  to  its  interests.  In 
England,  the  qnalification  for  the  coonties  difiered  fiiom  ths 
qn^ification  in  tiie  boronghs,  and  in  these  latter  tiie  right  cf 
voting  was  extremely  variouB,  ranging  from  a  snflfrage  whidi 
was  nearly  oniversal,  to  a  snfiage  which  placed  the  deetica 
of  a  borough  member  in  two  or  three  hands.  And  this  variety 
of  qualification  was  iar  from  being  regarded  by  the  more  en- 
lightened statesmen  of  the  eighteentlt  oentnry  as  an  annnaly  or 
an  abuse.  It  was,  on  the  contrary,  defended  as  one  of  the  great 
merits  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  of  the  hi^ast  impoitanoa,  it 
was  urged,  Uiat  the  House  of  Commons  shonld  be  varions  in  its 
composition,  containing  representatives  of  many  diffivent  orders, 
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fisusihion  in  which  the  most  eminent  of  his  literary  contempo- 
raries moved.  His  own  life,  though  stained  with  much  ignoble 
vice,  and  weak  and  morbid  even  to  insanity,  was  at  least  spent 
in  honourable  poverty,  and  in  his  long  pedestrian  journeys  he 
had  learnt  to  measure  the  great  mass  of  practical  oppression 
that  still  rested  upon  the  poor.  He  has  himself  described,  in 
his  own  inimitable  style,  the  effect  upon  his  mind  when  he 
found  a  peasant  who  had  given  him  shelter,  carefully  conceal* 
ing  every  sign  of  comfort  and  well-being,  lest  it  should  expose 
him  to  the  exactions  of  subordinate  agents  of  the  Grovemment.^ 
But  vicdence  and  bloodshed  of  every  kind  were VhoUy  alien  to 
his  character.  Nor,  indeed,  did  there  seem  much  danger  of  a 
catastrophe,  if  unsophisticated  human  nature  was  as  pure  and 
as  idyllic  a  thing  as  Rousseau  and  St.  Pierre  imagined.  He 
taught,  it  is  true — -and  surely  with  evident  reason — that  in 
periods  of  extreme  danger,  and  when  the  ruin  of  the  State 
could  not  otherwise  be  averted,  it  is  right  to  create  a  dictator- 
ship, and  if  necessary  to  suspend  for  a  short  time  the  operation 
of  the  laws.'  But  when  Helvdtius  wrote  that  everything  was 
justifiable  which  the  public  safety  required,  Rousseau  wrote 
upon  the  margin  of  the  page  his  indignant  comment,  'The 
public  safety  is  nothing  if  all  the  individuals  are  not  secure.'' 
'  If  it  is  meant  that  it  is  lawful  for  a  Qovemment  to  sacrifice  an 
innocent  man  for  the  safely  of  the  multitude,'  he  elsewhere 
said,  '  I  hold  this  maxim  to  be  one  of  the  most  execrable  that 
tyranny  has  invented,  the  most  false  that  can  be  promulgated, 
and  the  most  directly  opposed  to  the  fundamental  law  of  society. 
So  &r  from  its  being  right  that  one  should  perish  for  all,  all  have 
engaged  their  lives  and  goods  for  the  defence  of  each,  in  order 
that  individual  weakness  might  be  always  protected  by  public 
force  and  each  member  by  the  whole  State.'  *  It  is  a  memor- 
able fact  that  the  writer  who  was  the  idol  of  Robespierre,  and 
on  whose  works  Marat  was  accustomed  to  deliver  enthusiastic 


*  CtmfestUms,  IW.  iv. 

*  Contrat  Social^  It.  c.  6.  Ck>mpare 
Montesqaiea,  <L*asage  des  peoples 
lea  plus  libres  qui  aient  jamais  M 
Bar  la  terre,  me  fait  croire  qa*il  y 
a  des  eas  oii  il  faut  mettre  poor  an 
moment  un  voile  snr  la  liberty 
comme  Ton  cachait  les  statues  des 

17 


IMenz.'— A/rri^  de$  LoU^  xiL  c  19; 
and  Pascal,  *  Les  Etats  p6iiraient  si 
on  ne  f aisait  ployer  souvent  les  lois  k 
la  n^cessit^' — Pensiet, 

*  See  a  note  to  the  RSfutatitm 
tTHeUfHivs.  (Euvres  de  Boutuau 
(ed.  1826),  XiL  59. 

*  JHtoouriMMrFBcQiumtiejfolUique, 
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comnieiitaries,  haa  left  on  record  hia  deliberate  ooimctioD  that 
'  the  blood  of  a  ringle  man  ib  more  precionB  than  ibe  liberty  of 
the  whole  human  race.'' 

It  is  also  a  most  cnrions  fact  that  while  tbe  leaden^f  the  - 
French  Berolntion  drew  from  the  writing*  of  Bonsnaa  aijitem 
of  cosmopolitan  politics,  which,  uming  at  a  baiendty  ot  iano- 
cracies,  discarded  all  national  traditioni,  bonndaries,  Bentiment^ 
and  institationa,  it  was  the  earnest  desire  of  Booaseaa  hinudf 
to  accentnate  to  the  highest  degree  the  Kfixii  ci  a  diitutdar* 
and  exclnfflve  patriotism.  He  had  mnch  more  lympathy  with 
the  small  Greek  republics  than  with  Ilia  Boman  Empire,  and 
his  Swiss  birth  and  edncation  deefdy  coloored  hia  nam. 
On  no  point  is  he  more  consiBtent  in  all  bia  political  writingB 
than  in  his  preference  for  small  states.  He  bdiered  that  in 
them  alone  true  liberty  conld  be  attained ;  that  they  were  &r 
more  conducive  than  great  empirea  to  the  growth  oi  mm 
virtne,  and  that  it  should  be  a  fundamental  ol^eot  of  the  legi^ 
ktor  in  each  country  to  deepen  aa  mooh  aa  possible  tha  ^a- 
tinctive  national  type.  When  Burke  ahowed,  in  of^Maition 
to  tbe  cosmopolitaoism  of  the  Revolation,  how  tlie  afiectiona 
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liberty,  and  that,  at  least  for  the  parpose  of  maintaining  that 
individaaUty,  everything  that  is  local,  traditional,  and  distinctive 
in  institutions  and  manners  should  be  carefally  preserved.  His 
treatise  *  On  the  Grovemment  of  Poland,'  which  is  one  of  the 
most  instructive  of  his  writings,  is  specially  devoted  to  this 
theme.  '  It  is  national  institutions,'  he  wrote,  '  which  form  the 
genius,  the  character,  the  tastes,  and  the  manners  of  a  people ; 
which  give  it  its  distinctive  and  exclusive  type ;  which  inspire 
an  ardent  love  of  country,  founded  on  habits  that  can  never  be 
uprooted ;  which  make  life  in  other  lands  an  intolerable  burden.'  > 
By  the  strong  discipline  and  organisation  of  government,  the 
legislator  should  give  the  whole  community  the  cohesion  and 
the  corporate  feeling  of  an  army.  A  broad  distinction  of  privi- 
lege should  separate  the  citizen  from  the  alien,  while  education 
should  be  specially  directed  to  strengthening  national  affections, 
and  holding  up  national  examples  for  imitation.  Distinctive 
traditions,  habits,  institutions,  dresses,  and  amusements  should 
never  be  neglected,  for  they  have  all  their  part  in  giving  strong 
individuality  to  the  nation.  It  is  curious  that  Bousseau  and 
Burke,  who  so  seldom  agreed,  appear  to  have  both  looked  with 
warm  favour  on  the  Spanish  bull  fights.* 

What  I  have  written,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  although  the 
works  of  Bousseau  had  an  enormous  influence  on  the  French 
Bevolution,  they  also  contain  much  that  is  utterly  and  irrecon- 
cilably opposed  to  it,  and  it  is  probable  that  Bousseau  would 
have  looked  with  loathing  and  indignation  on  his  disciples  of 
the  Convention  and  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  The 
name  of  'country,'  he  once  wrote,  can  only  be  odious  and 
ridiculous  where  the  citizens  do  not  enjoy  civil  security,  and 
where  their  goods,  lives,  and  liberty  are  at  the  mercy  of  powerful 
men,  and  he  added  that  as  a  matter  of  strict  right  the  whole 
social  compact  would  be  dissolved  if  a  single  citizen  perished 
who  might  have  been  succoured,  if  a  single  citizen  was  wrong- 


'  Gtmrem,  de  Pohgne,  c.  3. 

*  Ibid.  o.  8.  There  is  nothing, 
80  far  as  I  know,  on  the  sub- 
ject written  by  Burke  in  his  own 
name,  but  the  historical  portion  of 
the  Annual  Jtegiiter,  after  it  had 
ceased  to  be  written  wholly  by 
him,  was  for  many  years  ander  his 


superintendence  and  inspection.  In 
that  of  1786  there  is  a  most  curious 
page  on  the  advantages  of  bull  fights, 
which  had  in  the  previous  year  been 
suppressed  in  Spain,  except  in  cases 
where  the  profits  were  assigned  to 
charitable  or  patriotic  purposes. — 
Ann,  Beg.  1786,  p.  83. 
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fully  kept  in  prison,  or  a  single  bial  wu  oondncited  with  naifr> 
fest  injoBtice.'  Eren  the  '  Contrat  Social '  itself  is  in  bvth 
utterly  condeomatoiy  of  the  proceedings  of  tlie  Frendi  Berclb* 
tionists,  for  one  of  its  fundamental  doctarines  is,  that  it  is  wsontisl 
j  to  every  act  of  Bovereignty  that  it  should  be  sabmittod  to  tibs 
,  free  and  unintimidated  vote  of  the  entire  commnnifry. 

An  author,  however,  cannot  ohooBe  what  part  oS  his  teaoh* 
ing  will  tahe  root  in  the  minds  <^  his  readers.  Hie  sead 
will  germinate  which  soits  the  scnl,  and  men  will  aften  adopt 
sweeping  prindplee  and  conclusions,  uid  completely  n^[tsot  all 
the  qnolifications,  safeguards,  and  oonoterpoises  by  whidh  tLey 
hod  been  elaborately  fenced  round.  No  one  nperieDoed  this 
truth  more  eminmUy  than  Bonsseau,  and  few  wrilen  lum  had 
a  deeper  and  more  various  influence  both  on  the  |Missiisis  aod 
the  reason  of  their  contemporariea.  He  has  left  behind  him  mnd» 
false  and  overstrained  sentiment,  much  dangoroas.  parades, 
some  pages  of  odious  and  abject  indecency,  bat  also  manypagaa 
which  in  the  purity  and  elevatim  of  their  thought  ■■  mil  as  in 
the  gplendour  of  their  language  are  among  the  vtirj  sobleat  m 
French  literature.     Some  great  men  owe  their  eminence  to  the 
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into  literature  a  new  love  and  appreciation  for  natural  scenery, 
for  country  tastes,  for  the  simpler  and  more  domestic  aspects  of 
human  life.  The  fashion  of  morbid  sentiment  which  he  produced 
has  for  the  most  part  passed  away  like  the  Byronic  ideal  or  the 
Werther  sentimentality,  but  the  strain  of  deeper  earnestness 
of  feeling  that  runs  through  his  works,  the  importance  he 
attached  to  the  cultivation  of  character,  and  to  a  religious 
attitude  of  mind,  were  very  healthy  elements  in  the  philosophy 
<^  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  among  the  first  modem 
writers  who  maintained  that  every  Grovemment  should  treat 
national  education  as  one  of  its  most  essential  duties.  His  own 
work  on  education,  though  vitiated  in  many  respects  by  his 
fundamental  error  of  the  essential  goodness  of  man  as  he  comes 
from  the  hands  of  Nature,  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  education 
throughout  Europe,  and  it  is  to  the  '  Emile>'  of  Bousseau  that  we 
mainly  owe  the  great  reforms  of  Pestalozzi.  But  the  political 
principles  which  he  planted  so  deeply  in  European  society 
appear  to  me  to  have  produced  an  amount  of  evil  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  over-estimate.  His  disciple  inferred  from  his  writings 
that  no  government  is  legitimate,  which  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  fluctuating  wishes  of  a  simple  majority  of  the  nation ; 
that  political  power  is  not  a  trust  but  a  right ;  that  absolute 
political  equality  is  the  first  principle  of  all  just  government ; 
that  all  limitations  of  the  sovereign  power  should  be  abolished ; 
that  the  government  of  nations  can  be  treated  as  a  matter  of 
speculation  and  abstract  reasoning  with  little  or  no  regard  to 
traditions,  antecedents,  and  special  circumstances,  and  these 
doctrines  are  the  true  essence  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  through* 
out  Europe. 

They  have  never  been  carried  out  consistently  to  all  their  con- 
sequences. No  sane  politician  would  apply  any  considerable  part 
of  them  to  the  uncivilised  portions  of  the  world.  Some  of  them  are 
manifestly  incompatible  with  any  settled  government ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  restrictions  by  which  Bousseau  endeavoured 
to  prevent  their  more  dangerous  results  have  been  easily  swept 
away  by  the  strong  currents  of  popular  interest  and  passion. 
It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  States-General  of  1789,  which 
assembled  at  a  time  when  the  worship  of  Bousseau  was  at  its 
highest  point,  and  which  consisted  chiefly  of  his  devoted  dis- 
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ciples,  fiignally  riolated  one  of  the  first  principles  of  Bis  |dulo- 
sophy,  by  prononncing  tlie  binding  iDBtrnctions  <^  thdr  om- 
Btituents  null  and  vend,  and  by  asserting  their  own  competenoa 
to  act  in  opposition  to  them.  Had  they  not  done  ao,  tlie 
Revolation  night  have  taken  a  different  turn,  fbr  tiiese  in- 
Btructions  expressly  bound  the  memben  to  respect  the  monarchy 
and  the  eseential  portions  of  the  ancient  institationB  of  France.* 
At  the  same  time  the  doctrines  of  Bonsseac  had  an  enormotis 
practical  infiaence  during  the  Berolutton,  and  tliey  hsra  nnce 
then  passed  very  widely  into  the  political  tiumght  and  lialnti 
of  the  leading  nations  of  Europe.  Their  influence,  it  ii  trae, 
is  not  wholly  or  mainly  dne  to  sny&ing  which  Booasean  liaa 
written.  It  has  been  a  consequence  of  adrandug  democracy, 
and  it  is  a  proof  of  the  sagadly  with  whidi  Bonsaeaa 
divined  its  tendencies  as  well  as  furnished  its  doctrinea. 
The  Referendum  in  Switzerland,  according  to  whicb  any 
proposed  legislative  measure  may,  on  the  demand  of  80,000 
citizens  or  of  eight  cantons,  be  submitted  to  the  direct  rote  t^ 
the  whole  people ;  the  Napoleonic  plebiscite,  which  aalnnitted 
the  form  of  government  to  a  direct  and  nnlTersal  vote ;  the 
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has  a  right  to  determine  what  things  are  beyond  their  compe- 
tence, and  they  introduced  articles  into  the  Constitution  forbid- 
ding any  change  in  the  organic  laws  except  on  the  proposal 
of  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  or  of  the  Legis- 
latures of  two-thirds  of  the  States,  and  requiring  for  the  final 
enactment  of  such  change  the  ratification  of  Legislatures  or  con- 
ventions in  three-fourths  of  the  States.' 

In  1787  and  the  two  following  years,  when  the  philosophy 
of  Bonsseau  was  reigning  without  a  rival  in  France,  John 
Adams  published  his  '  Defence  of  the  American  Constitution ' 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  necessity  of  establishing  in 
every  form  of  government  a  balance  of  powers,  and  Alexander 
Hamilton,  Madison,  and  Jay  supported  the  same  position  in  the 
'  Federalist,'  which  contains  some  of  the  strongest  arguments  in 
defence  of  those  limitations  of  the  popular  power,  which  Bousseau 
so  emphatically  repudiated.  But  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
in  the  century  which  has  elapsed,  the  steady  tendency  has  been 
to  discredit  in  theory,  and  to  weaken  in  fact,  all  those  institu- 
tions which  were  intended  to  counterbalance  or  to  restrict  the  ab- 
solute authority  of  the  majority.  The  tendency,  so  largely  due  to 
Bousseau,  among  modern  democracies,  to  assume  like  the  demo- 
cracies of  ancient  Greece  an  authoritative  or  paternal  character, 
to  attempt  to  mould  the  type  of  the  community  by  regulating 
education  and  contracts,  and  interfering  largely  with  indi- 
vidual action  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  has,  happily,  encoun- 
tered strong  opposing  influences,  but  it  is  at  least  sufficiently 


■  See  article  y.  of  the  CnnitittUion 
and  the  comments  on  these  provi- 
sions in  the  I^Bderalut^  Nos.  zxxix. 
xliii.  liii.  Izxviii.  Izxzt. 

As  one  of  the  best  exponents 
of  American  political  ideas  writes : 
*  Each  department  [of  government] 
should  have  its  own  independence 
secured  beyond  the  power  of  being 
taken  away  by  either  or  both  of  the 
others.  .  .  .  There  shonld  not  only 
be  oonstitntional  means,  bat  personal 
motives,  to  resist  encroachments  of 
one  or  either  of  the  others.  Thus 
ambition  should  be  made  to  oounter- 
act  ambition ;  the  desire  of  power  to 
check  power,  and  the  pressure  of 
interest  to  balance  an  opposing  in- 
terest. There  seems  no  adequate 
method  of  producing  this  result  but 


by  a  partial  participation  of  each  in 
the  powers  of  the  other,  and  by  in- 
troducing into  every  operation  of  the 
Government,  in  aU  its  branches,  a 
system  of  ohecks  and  balances,  on 
which  the  safety  of  free  institutions 
has  ever  been  found  essentially  to 
depend.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  guard 
against  rashness  and  violence  in  legis- 
lation has  often  been  found  by  dis- 
tributing the  power  among  different 
branches,  each  having  a  negative 
check  upon  the  other.  A  guard 
against  the  inroads  of  the  legislative 
power  upon  the  executive  has  been  in 
like  manner  applied  by  giving  the 
latter  a  qualified  negative  upon  the 
f ormer.*-^tory  On  the  Gnutitutian  of 
ihs  United  StaUs,  ii.  22. 
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accentuated  to  orase  gnve  sppreheuaioiu  to  tome  of  die  ftnaaort 
thinkers  of  our  time. 

The  method  ot  reasoning  in  politics  also^  iriiidi  hai  been  n^ 
creasing,  appean  to  me  to  belongmoolt  moro  to  the  kImioI  flf 
BoDBsean  than  to  that  of  Bnrke.  No  good  obBorver  ebd  Imtb 
failed  to  notice  how  common  it  hat  become  to  treat  OBTtem 
democratic  formuleof  representatiregoTBiiiinent  as  if  thaj  wera 
dogmas  of  religion  or  fint  principles  of  motali,  to  be  applied, 
with  a  total  disregard  for  expediency  or  partioalar  dioamriaaces, 
to  nations  that  are  wholly  dissimilar  in  noe,  cbnactcr,  sooat 
conditions,  and  political  ant«cedents.  It  is  not  too  maeh  to 
Bay  that  if  such  principles  of  gttremment  become  dominaat  in 
Parliament,  the  speedy  dissolution  ot  this  great  and  compto 
Empire  will  be  inevitable. 

In  purely  domestic  qnestiona  the  infioenoe  of  FrenA 
modes  of  thought  is  equally  apparent.  Thus  in  all  qoestums 
relating  to  parliamentary  reform  or  the  extensiaD  of  tbe 
suffrage,  a  disciple  of  Bnrke,  star^g  with  a  strong  seasa  of 
the  presumption  i^inst  organic  change  and  of  the  numyf  Tar»* 
one,  and  often  nnforeseen  erils  it  may  prodnce,  wonld  ask  what 
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Hpicaous  in  the  existing  parliamentary  system,  it  onght  never- 
theless to  be  granted  because  to  withhold  it  would  be  to  create 
an  inequality.  The  old  English  doctrine  that  representation 
should  be  based  not  only  on  population  but  upon  taxation  has 
been  discarded.  Attempts  to  secure  the  competence  of  the 
representative  body  by  maintaining  a  preponderance  ol  intelli- 
gence in  the  electoral  body,  and  to  secure  a  balance  and  variety 
of  representation  by  maintaining  the  diversities  of  the  consti- 
tuencies, are  becoming  completely  obsolete.  The  rightful  sove- 
reignty of  a  mere  numerical  majority,  in  which  the  most  ignor- 
ant and  the  leas^  capable  must  necessarily  preponderate,  is  becom- 
ing the  first  principle  of  English  politics,  and  in  this  manner,  for 
good  or  for  evil,  English  parliamentary  government  is  rapidly 
drifting  from  its  ancient  moorings.  The  star  of  Burke  is  mani- 
festly fiskding,  and  a  great  part  of  the  teaching  of  the  '  Contrat 
Social '  is  passing  even  into  English  politics. 

The  'Contrat  Social'  was  published  in  1762, but  its  great 
influence  dates  from  a  somewhat  later  period,  aud  especially 
from  the  destruction  of  the  Parliaments.  In  the  reign  of  Lewis 
XVI.  and  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Revolution  the  enthu- 
siasm for  Bousseau  almost  amounted  to  adoration,  and  his  statue 
was  the  first  erected  by  the  National  Assembly.^  The  school 
of  the  Economists,  which  also  rose  mainly  in  the  third  quarter 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  in  some  respects  a  rival  influ- 
ence, for  these  writers  were  all  intensely  monarchical.  Some 
of  them,  like  Mercier  de  la  Rividre,  were  enthusiastic  advo- 
cates of  despotism,  and  none  of  them  had  by  temperament  or 
taste  the  smallest  tendency  towards  anarchy.  But  Quesnay, 
who  was  the  leading  figure  in  the  school,  though  he  utterly 
rejected  Bousseau*s  notion  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
agreed  with  Bousseau  in  maintaining  that  the  sovereign  power 
must  be  at  once  single  and  irresistible,  and  that  the  whole  system 
of  a  division  and  balance  of  power  as  it  existed  in  England,  and  as 
it  had  been  advocated  by  Montesquieu,  was  fundamentally  vicious. 
Like  Voltaire,  the  Economists  considered  what  they  call  '  a  legal 
despotism '  the  best  form  of  government  for  effecting  adminis- 

1  See  the  striking  pictare  of  this  Barke  adds  a  character  of  Boosseau 
enthusiasm  in  Barkers  Zatt^  to  «  which  appears  to  me  Teiy  unjust  and 
Mewtber  qf  the  NatUnuU  Aitemhly,      overdrawn. 
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trative  refonna,  and  Le  Trosse  ai^ned  tlut  the  sitnat&n  of 
Fnmce  '  was  infinitely  Bnperior '  to  tliat  of  EngUnd  becaoae  the 
French  Gorenunent  conldcliange  the  whole  state  of  the  conntoy 
in  a  moment  withoat  being  trammelled  hy  conatitntioiialzMtrio- 
I  tiona.    The  Economists  contended  fi»r  the  abaolnte  innolafaility 
I  of  private  property,  for  the  establishment  in  lien  of  all  flziBtiiig 
imposts  of  a  single  tax  to  be  paid  by  ereiy  man  in  strict  propor- 
tion to  his  income,  for  nniversal  and  oUigatoiy  education  by  the 
State,  for  complete  liberty  of  industry  and  commerce,  for  a  total 
transformation  of  the  internal  administiatioi).     Severing  tbetn- 
selves,  like  Bonsseaa,  from  the  historical  school  of  politidans, 
they  had  an  ntter  disregard  for  the  past,  and  Hiey  anticipated 
[Bentham's  doctrine  that  the  great  secret  of  government  ia  to  be 
found  in  the  harmony  of  public  witli  private  interest,  and  in  the 
establishment  of  government  on  a  atiictly  utilitarian  basis.     No 
,  writers  bad  before  pointed  out  so  dearly,  or  so  powerfully,  tlie 
I  essential  evil  of  the  whole  ezisting  system  of  commercial  re- 
I  straint,  monopoly,  prohibition,  forced  labour,  fiscal  mismanage- 
ment, and  feudal  burdens ;  and  their  doctrine  that  agricnltare  is 
the  sole  real  source  of  national  wealth,  led  them  to  bring  into  » 
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arbitrary  exile  and  of  arbitrary  impriflonment  was  in  fall  force. 
There  was  nothing  analogous  to  the  English  Habeas  Corpus 
Act ;  no  liberty  of  the  press ;  no  legalised  religious  liberty ;  no 
trial  by  jury;  no  national  representation.  The  States-General 
had  not  met  since  1614.  The  people  had  absolutely  no  voice  in 
making  the  laws  they  obeyed,  and,  except  in  a  very  few  provinces, 
with  the  destruction  of  the  Parliaments  the  last  semblance  of 
control  on  the  taxing  powers  of  the  Crown  had  been  lost. 

It  is  of  course  true  that  in  France,  as  in  all  other  despotisms, 
there  were  some  unwritten,  or  even  fully  recognised,  obstacles  to 
the  omnipotence  of  the  Sovereign.  Long-continued  usage  and 
precedent  established  lines  of  government  which  could  not  be 
safely  abandoned.  There  were  classes  and  interests  and  currents 
of  opinion  too  powerful  to  be  altogether  disregarded,  and  the 
sale  of  hereditary  offices  had  given  a  great  number  of  officials  in 
all  departments  vested  interests  and  a  large  measure  of  practical 
independence.  Montesquieu  defended  this  venality  of  offices  as 
a  means  of  establishing  permanent  orders  in  the  State,  and  as 
distinguishing  monarchy  from  pure  despotism,  under  which  all 
subjects  may  at  any  moment  be  placed  or  displaced  by  the  will 
of  the  Sovereign.*  The  clergy  retained  a  considerable  power  of 
self-government,  and  large  classes  of  offices  were  reserved  by 
law  to  the  nobles.  But  the  rightful  power  of  the  Sovereign  as 
recognised  by  the  heads  of  the  French  Church,  and  of  the  French 
law,  and  as  asserted  by  a  long  succession  of  French  kings,  was 
almost  without  a  limit.  He  claimed  to  be  the  sole  representative 
of  the  nation,  the  sole  source  of  legislative  as  of  all  other  poli- 
tical power.  '  All  the  property  of  his  subjects  belongs  to  him,  and 
in  taking  it  he  is  only  taking  what  is  his  own.' '  Under  a  strong 
sovereign  like  Lewis  XIV.  this  unrestrained  power  was  concen- 
trated in  the  King.  Under  weak  sovereigns  like  Lewis  XV. 
and  Lewis  XVI.  it  passed  chiefly  into  the  hands  of  the  King's 
ministers ;  of  the  King's  Council,  a  body  appointed  by  the  Crown 
and  revocable  at  pleasure ;  of  the  intendants  and  their  delegates 
who  carried  on  the  government  of  the  provinces. 

■  HtprU  de$  LoU,  liv.  v.  o.  19.  '  This  was  fonnally  asserted  in  a 

Voltaire  has  strongly  censored  this  Consaltation  of  the  Sorbonne  under 

passage,  which  he  attributed  to  the  Lewis  XIV.    See  much  evidence  on 

fact  that  Montesqaiea  himself  held  this  subject  in  Garet,  Le$  Bie^faits 

a  magisterial  office  which  had  been  ds  la  Bitolution^  pp.  3-6. 
pmclmsed  by  his  uncle. 
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France  hod  at  onetime  posseaaed*  Toy  luge  uapmifciof 
local  and  proTincial  self-govemmeiit,  bat  tlie  nwtataticu  »maad 
which  it  centred  liad  been  one  by  one  either  annitulated.cr.r8f 
daced  to  impotence.  Each  province  had  fimnerly  been  under  the 
direction  of  »  goveraot  who  waa  •  great  looat  sofakmiB  ap- 
pointed for  life,  and  occnpTing  a  pontion  lomewhat  nvilar  to 
that  of  an  English  lotd  lieotenant.  Bat  it  had  ben  ihtb  policy 
of  Richelieu  to  take  the  goTerament  of  the  ooimtzj  from  Uie  ariit»* 
cracy,  and  he  did  this  very  effectoallj  by  placing  all  real  power 
in  the  hands  of  a  new  claan  of  fanctionaries  .called  Intendaat^ 
who  were  removable  at  pleasure,  nnconneeted  for  tlie  moat  part 
with  the  prorincea  they  ruled  and  frequently  diaaged  from  aa« 
to  the  other.  Lewis  XIV,  gare  them  almost  nolimited  ] 
incloding  that  of  life  and  death.  It  was  for  tJiem  and  ft*  tl 
delegates  to  adj  ast  the  bnrden  of  taxation,  to  regnlato  all  & 
relating  to  the  militia,  the  roads,  the  internal  conmurae,  tho 
public  works,  the  administration  of  jostioe;  and  their  power  wa« 
Bo  absolute  that  Law  scarcely  exaggerated  when  he  aaid'  *  that 
the  kingdom  of  France  was  in  redity  gonimed  by  thirty  i»* 
tendants.'     Appeals  to  the  Crown  againat  aboaee  in  the  prDriaee* 
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prised  tihe  remaming  fourth,  and  still  possessed  provincial  States, 
Langnedoc  and  Bretagne  alone  retained  some  real  vestiges 
of  their  old  independence.  The  overwhelming  powers  conferred 
on  the  intendants ;  the  severe  restrictions  imposed  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  provincial  States,  and  the  influence  the  Govern- 
ment easily  acquired  over  a  large  proportion  of  their  members, 
were  sufficient  to  reduce  those  bodies  to  complete  subservience.' 
In  the  towns  the  right  of  electing  municipal  functicmaries  had 
been  abolished  in  1692  ;  municipal  independence  had  received 
its  death-blow  when  Lewis  XIV.  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
money  began  the  system  of  putting  up  municipal  offices  for  sale, 
imd  almost  all  real  power  in  the  towns  was  gradually  absorbed 
by  the  central  government  and  exercised  through  intendants.* 

The  judicial  tribunals  were  equally  dependent.  The  King  by 
the  intervention  of  the  Grand  Council  claimed  the  power  of  re- 
vising and  altering  their  decisions  in  the  interests  of  the  State 
and  without  any  regard  to  ike  letter  of  the  law.  Intendants 
with  the  assistance  of  councillors  chosen  by  themselves  could 
withdraw  trials  from  the  regular  tribunals,  and  condemn  men 
to  the  galleys  or  even  to  death,  and  if  a  functionary  had  broken 
the  law  the  power  of  the  Crown  was  almost  invariably  exerted 
to  withdraw  him  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  law  courts.' 

With  the  centralisation  of  government  the  division  of  classes 
steadily  increased.  In  England  the  mixture  of  classes,  and  the 
presence  in  the  country  districts  of  a  great  number  of  families 
of  the  gentleman  class,  may  be  largely  ascribed  to  three  very 
dissimilar  influences,  the  unpaid  magistracy,  field  sports,  and  an 
established  Church.  The  gratuitous  administration  of  county 
government  provides  the  country  gentleman  with  an  important 
sphere  of  duties  and  dignities ;  the  national  passion  for  field 
sports  forms  a  sufficient  counterpoise  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
town ;  the  established  Church  scatters  over  the  country  districts, 
and  concentrates  in  the  small  cathedral  towns,  a  multitude  of 
families  who  represent  in  the  most  graceful,  useful,  and  intelli- 

>  On  the  Provincial  GoTernment  Mirabeau,  ii.  103-182. 
of  France,  see  Lavergne,  Zet  AsMem*  *  See  the  very  foil  examination  of 

hleet  Provineialei  ious   Louis  XVI.  the  state  of  Manicipal  Gk>Teniment 

e.  i. ;  Tooqneville,  Ancien  RS^me,  pp.  in  Tooqaerille,  Z'Ancien  Rigime^  pp. 

813-327;  Garet,  Le$  B%ef\faiU  de  la  63-76. 
JUvolution^  pp.  106-120 ;  and  an  ad*  •  Ibid.  pp.  77-88, 

mixable    chapter   in    Lom6nie,    Les 
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gent  form  the  life  of  the  lees  opulent  ( 
in  France  the  conditione  were  wholly  difiereot.  A  i 
priesthood  drawn  chiefly  from  the  humbler  oliwcw  haa  nerwhad 
this  social  influence.  The  passion  for  fidd  oports  hui  alwiya 
been  less  strong  and  less  diSiised  than  in  England,  tiumgli 
the  game  laws  were  in  some  leepects  mncli  moro  oppwJTB.' 
The  French  country  gentlemen  had  themaelves  no  nu^irterial 
powers  ordatiea,  thongh  they  poBseased,  »nd  often  grosdy  abnaed, 
a  right  of  appointing  petty  judges  to  try  petfy  cbmb  in  thdr 
several  districts.*  With  increasing  centarilintion  and  Uib  ezce^ 
sive  multiplicaticm  of  Goremment  omploymeota,  Uieir  spbore  of 
influence  had  grown  veiy  narrow,  and  ArlJiar  Yoong  solaced 
that  gTBtuitoos  public  service,  which  was  bo  common  in  EngUnd, 
was  utterly  foreign  to  French  ideas.'  It  had  been  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  French  kings,  and  especially  of  Lewis  XXV.,  to 
draw  all  the  leading  members  of  the  class  to  Paris,  and  to  attaidi 
them  to  the  Court ;  and  before  the  Rerolutirai  broke  ont^  great 
districts  had  been  completely  denuded  of  country  gentry. 
Scarcely  any  but  the  poorer  nobles  Hred  in  the  country,  and  if' 
members  of  the  richer  class  were  finind  there,  it  was  almost  ex- 
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trial  life  firom  the  land  market  unless  they  had  previoasly  par- 
chased  titles  of  nobility.^ 

Among  th^  peasants,  however,  the  desire  for  land  was  very 
strong.  Their  savings  were  generally  invested  in  it.  Land  na- 
turally sold  best  in  small  quantities,  and  the  landlords  were  in 
general  very  willing  to  sell.  Many  of  them  had  ceased  to  take 
any  interest  in  their  estates  and  had  been  ruined  by  the  extrava- 
gance of  Paris  and  of  the  Court,  and  many  others  were  glad  to  get 
rid  of  large  tracts  of  unproductive  land  which  peasants  were  ready 
to  purchase  and  cultivate,  or  had  found  profitable  openings  for 
their  capital  in  the  purchase  of  Government  employments  and 
in  the  rapidly  expanding  sphere  of  industrial  life.  If  the  pea- 
sants were  unable  to  raise  the  whole  of  the  purchase  money,  it 
was  usually  commuted  into  a  perpetual  fixed  rent.  Under 
these  various  influences  possibly  a  fourth  part,  certainly  not 
less  than  a  fifth  part,  of  the  soil  of  France  had  passed  before  the 
Bevolution  into  the  possession  of  peasant  proprietors.* 

In  this  fact  there  was  laid  the  foundation  of  a  great  part  of 
the  future  conservatism  of  France,  but  its  immediate  effects  were 
as  far  as  possible  from  conservative.  The  small  proprietor,  who 
had  usually  purchased  with  money  borrowed  on  hard  terms,  soon 
found  himself  struggling  with  difficulty  and  want,  and  exposed 
to  various  exactions  from  which  as  a  tenant  he  had  been 
exempt.  The  tithes  were  less  severe  than  in  England,'  but  fall- 
ing on  a  much  poorer  population  they  were  bitterly  resented, 
and   they    strengthened   the   anti-ecclesiastical   spirit  in    the 


>  (Euvres  de  Xecker,  ix.  90,  91. 

*  Compare  Tooqueville,  pp.  55-68 ; 
Ch^rest,  La  Chute  de  VAneien  Rfgime^ 
ii.  532-539 ;  Taine,  Aneien  lUgime, 
pp.  453-455.  Arthur  Young  con- 
jectured in  1789  that  a  third  part  of 
the  laud  was  in  the  hands  of  peasant 
proprietors.  This  is  said  to  be  (ex- 
clusive of  communal  property)  about 
the  present  proportion ;  bot  Arthur 
TouDg  almost  certainly  exaggerated. 
Taine  quotes  an  estimate  of  1760, 
which  gives  a  fourth  part  of  the  soil 
to  peasant  proprietors,  but  M.  L. 
de  Lavergne,  who  is  probably  the 
best  authority  on  the  agricultural  his- 
tory of  France,  says,  *  On  pent  se  faire 
nne  idte  assez  exacte  de  T^tat  de  la 
ptopAM  avant  1789,  en  divisant  le 
sol  national  en  cinq  portions  ft  pen 


pr^  ^gales,  une  possMto  par  la 
couronne  et  les  communes,  une  par  le 
clerg6,  une  par  la  noblesse,  une  par  le 
tiers  6tat,  et  une  par  le  peuple  des 
campagnes.' — Laveigne,  Lee  Ateem- 
hUee  Provineialee  mnu  LouU  XVI. 
p.  19.  See,  too,  on  the  growth  of 
peasant  proprietors  between  1760  and 
1789  the  valuable  book  of  M.  Gaaquet, 
Lee  Inetitutione  PidUiquei  et  Sonialei 
de  VAneienne  France,  u.  330-336. 

'  See  Arthur  Young.  Pinkerton, 
iv.  419,  449.  It  is  curious  to  notice 
that  there  was  just  the  same  dis- 
pute as  in  Ireland,  about  the  old 
tithes  and  the  tithes  imposed  on 
agricultural  products  more  reoently 
introduced.  Ch^rest,  La  Chute  de 
TAneien  RSgime,  i.  46. 
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coQDtry  diBtricta,  while  liatred  ctf  tlie  moa^  ftodal  |niTilegM^4C 
the  nobles  became  one  of  the  strongert  fiselinga  of  the  FranA 
mind.  These  pririlegea  were  of  many  IdudB,  and  ihej  had  nanj 
difierent  ori^na.  One  claaa  were  ewentuUy  of  the  uatim  of 
property — rights  or  dnes  or  tribatea  which  had  been  nmrod 
when  the  land  was  conceded  to  the  peMaat,  and  which  wen  the 
conditions,  and,  in  part  At  least,  the  price  of  tlie  punJiMBi 
Another  large  class  were  derived  from  the  period  when  the 
nobles  discharged  many  of  the  dntiea  of  sonreignty,  and  oott- 
dacted  in  person  the  admimstratioit  of  the  proriueee,  and  ihtf 
coatinned  to  be  exacted  when  the  aerTiGei  for  vhidt  th^y  had 
originally  been  imposed  were  no  Imgw  rendered ;  while  oliwn 
again  were  relics  <^  ancient  serfdinn.  ^eie  were  fixed  uuial 
paymests  of  the  natnre  of  groond  rents.  TIteTe  were  *"*™*rT 
in  kind,  of  wine  and  com  and  chickens.  There  were  dutiee  to  • 
feudal  lord  when  a  iarm  changed  hands;  dntiee  or  toUe  on 
markets,  fairs, -auctions,  bridges,  ferriea,  high  roads,  wn^its 
and  measures.  There  were  rights  to  the  pn^rty  et  those  who 
were  condemned  to  death ;  to  the  property  <^  those  who  died 
without  an  heir ;    to  the  property  of  foreignem  who  died  QB 
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forced  labour  had  been  by  custom  reduced ;  many  ancient  tolls 
had  been  abolished,  and  it  was  the  spirit  ol  the  law  courts  to 
construe  strictly  the  right  to  feudal  services,  and  to  recognise 
only  those  which  were  distinctly  authorised  by  title  deeds,  and 
whidi  were  therefore  usually  due  to  an  ancient  contract.  But 
when  all  this  is  admitted,  it  remains  true  that  the  small  pro- 
prietor as  well  as  the  peasant  found  himself  involved  in  a  per- 
fect maze  of  intricate,  vexatious,  oppressive,  and  often  ruinous 
obligations  for  which  he  seemed  to  receive  no  corresponding 
advantage.  While  some  parts  of  the  system  were  plainly  un- 
just, being  paymenta  for  services  that  were  no  longer  rendered, 
other  dues  were  strictly  of  the  nature  of  property,  being  elements 
of  a  regular  sale.  Even  the  most  Intimate,  however,  were  now 
resented,  and  the  resentment  became  the  strongs  because  those 
to  whom  they  were  paid  lived  chiefly  in  the  towns  and  had  lost 
the  power  and  the  popularity  both  of  landlords  and  administra- 
tors. With  frequent  sales  of  land  the  feudal  rights  had  con- 
stantly changed  hands.  They  often  passed  into  the  hands  of 
men  who  had  no  other  connection  with  the  soil.  A  great  part 
were  in  the  possession  of  the  Church.  Another,  and  perhaps 
still  larger,  part  had  been  acquired  by  the  middle  classes.^  The 
incessant  subdivision  of  small  farms  had  at  the  same  time  broken 
many  feudal  dues  into  minute  fractions,  greatly  increased  the 
cost  of  their  collection,  and  given  rise  to  a  vast  amount  of  com- 
plication and  obscurity,  and  as  a  consequence  to  much  expensive 
and  irritating  litigation.' 

D'Argenson  as  early  as  1751  had  very  wisely  recommended 
their  compulsory  purchase,  and  such  a  measure  was  actually 
carried  out  with  great  success  in  Piedmont  twenty  years  later 
by  Charles  Emmanuel  III.  In  France,  however,  these  rights 
were  preserved  with  little  change  till  the  Revolution,  and  they 
gave  that  movement  some  of  its  worst  and  most  distinctive 
characteristics.    Famine,  avarice,  and  revolutionary  incitements 


*  Douiol,  la  HMvlutian  Fran^Bisc 
et  la  Fiodaliti,  p.  39. 

*  There  is  a  large  literature  on 
the  mibject  of  feudal  rights.  I  have 
chiefly  made  use  of  the  works  of 
Doniol,  Tocqueville,  Taine,  Ch^rest, 
Lom^nie  and  Caret,  Arthur  Toung*s 
Towr,  and  Janet's   Ofigine$  dn  A* 


tUlimne  cantempomin,  See^  too,  an 
excellent  lecture  by  8far  H.  Maine  in 
his  iSfwiy  iJm  and  Cti€tom,  The 
chief  earlier  authorities  on  the  subject 
are  Boncerf,  £e$  JnconvinienU  de$ 
Droits  fhodauxi'  and  the  report  pre- 
sented to  the  Constituent  Assembly 
by  R6tif  de  Meriin  of  Dooay. 
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conspired  in  prodacing  a  great  revolt  agninHt  fendal  rights. 
All  classes  were  thrown  into  the  same  category,  and  it  become 
the  main  object  of  the  peasantry  to  annihilate  all  without  com- 
pensation. Hence  the  atrocioas  Jiu^querie  which  formed  one  of 
the  most  hideous  scenes  of  the  first  act  of  the  Revolution  ;  the 
bnming  of  castles  in  orJer  to  destroy  the  rauuiraent  rooms  and 
the  titledecds  they  contained;  the  frequent  murder  of  the  feudal 
lords.  The  Constituent  Assembly  attempted  to  abolish  feudal 
obligations  by  a  discriminating  and  statesmanlike  measure  pui^ 
chasing  that  portion  of  them  which  was  clearly  of  the  nature  of 
property,  but  it  was  nnable  to  induce  the  excited  peasantry  to 
accept  the  decree,  and  at  last  in  1793  the  Convention  crowned 
the  work  of  revolution  by  sweeping  away  without  compensation 
the  whole  fendal  system,  including  many  money  dues  which  had 
been  purchased,  and  as  it  was  believed  secured,  by  the  most 
legitimate  contracts. 

While  the  fendal  system  turned  the  peaaantiy  against  the 
nobles,  other  causes  not  less  powerful  were  arraying  them  against 
the  Goremment.  If  there  had  been  at  this  time  a  really  strong, 
intelligent,  and  reforming  despotism,  it  would  hare  certainly 
represented  a  large  portion  of  public  opinion.  Snch  a  Grorem- 
ment,  provided  it  is  not  under  clerical  inSuence,  has  always  been 
popnlar  in  France,  and  it  woold  have  foand  a  wide  sphere  for 
its  exertions.  It  might  have  employed  the  strength  of  the  Exe- 
cutive in  placing  the  taxation  of  the  country  on  a  broad  and 
equitable  basis ;  sweeping  away  a  crowd  of  ifividious  class  privi- 
leges, obsolete  and  barbarous  laws,  commercial  and  industrial 
restraints ;  giving  a  very  ignorant  population  some  measure  of 
technical  and  agricoltnral  education,  and  stimulating  by  the  many 
means  in  its  power  material  prosperity,  tf  it  had  made  France 
respected  abroad  and  prosperous  at  home,  if  it  had  given  her  a 
sound  and  equal  administrative  system  as  well  as  religious  and 
intellectual  liberty,  it  would  have  fhl£lled  the  desire  both  of 
Voltaire  and  the  Economists,  and  it  would  have  found  so  much 
public  support  that  it  might  probably  have  defied  all  the  efibrts 
of  the  revolutionary  school  of  Bonsseaa. 

A  Government  of  this  kind,  however,  is  easily  coooelved  but 
rarely  realised,  and  the  despotism  of  France  was  weak  and  imbe- 
cile,  and  corroded  with  xiikrighteona  ^vilege.    The  taxation  of 
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the  coantiy  had  grown  to  a  colossal  height  through  the  wars  of 
Lewis  XIV.,  and  subsequent  mismanagement  had  greatly  aggra- 
vated the  burden.  There  are  few  subjects  of  inquiry  more 
dlBScuIt  than  a  comparison  of  the  financial  condition  of  France 
before  and  after  l^e  Revolution.  The  great  change  in  the  value 
of  money  throughout  Europe ;  the  special  increase  in  the  national 
wealth  of  France ;  the  complete  alteration  of  the  whole  system  of 
taxation ;  the  extreme  complexity,  obscurity,  and  confusion  in 
which  the  finances  of  ancient  France  were  involved ;  the  habit 
of  deferring  accounts  till  several  years  after  they  had  become 
due,  and  the  frequent  false  representations  which  were  given 
upon  authority,  create  many  pitfalls  for  the  historian.  Much 
research  has,  however,  been  devoted  to  the  subject,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  one  of  the  best  judges,  the  annual  imposts  borne  by 
the  French  people  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  including 
the  tithes  and  local  dues  and  taxes,  may  be  estimated  at  eight 
hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  livres,  while  the  whole  wealth  of 
the  country  was  less  than  one-third  of  what  it  became  eighty 
years  later.  According  to  this  estimate  the  taxation  of  France 
in  1789  bore  a  higher  proportion  to  its  wealth,  than  under  any 
of  the  Governments  up  to  the  fall  of  Napoleon  III.  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.' 

Under  any  circumstances  such  taxation  would  have  been 
burdensome,  but  it  was  rendered  intolerable  by  its  enormous,  its 
scandalous  injustice.  The  whole  noble  class  and  the  whole  body 
of  the  clergy  were  exempted  from  the  greater  part  of  it.  From 
the  '  taille '  or  personal  tax,  which  was  the  heaviest  tax  in  France 
and  which  had  increased  tenfold  in  two  centuries,  they  were  in 
nearly  all  cases  absolutely  free ;  and  although  they  did  pay  the 
capitation  tax  and  the  tax  called  the  '  vingtidme,'  they  paid  it 
on  a  separate  and  a  lower  scale.  The  number  of  the  so-called 
'privileged'  individuals  is  said  to  have  been  not  less  than 
270,000,  and  it  was  continually  increasing  by  the  sale  of  offices 
which  carried  with  them  the  privilege  of  nobility.  Necker 
mentioned  that  in  his  time  there  were  no  less  than  4,000  of 
these  offices.  Yet  even  this  does  not  by  any  means  measure  the 
whole  amount  of  the  exemptions.  There  were  many  thousands 
of  petty  offices  which  did  not  confer  the  rights  of  nobility,  but 

I  Sjbel,  But.  de  la  Bivolution,  1. 34,  83,  39. 
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which  freed  those  who  hdd  them  feam  the  *  taiHe '  wad  ndamA 
some  <^  their  othor  taxes  to  sm^  dimennoiu.^  Hun  wnto 
whole  towns  which  hod  secnred  for  thenuelvn  co&ndenUe  «^ 
emptions,*  and  nearly  all  oror  France  the  fiill  weight  of  tha  tui- 
tion fell  mainly  npoa  the  small  peasanby,  i^mo  thedanoB  of  tha 
commimity  who  were  die  most  poor  aodthemostbet^aH.  Aba 
time  when  the  paamon  for  equality  was  at  its  height  this  astoimd- 
ing  inequality  oS  the  poor  crushed  hj  tazstiim  in  order  that  tke 
rich  might  be  relieved,  was  continaally  before  the  eyes  of  tlis 
people.  There  was  probably  not  m  parish,  not  a  villags,  in  the 
country  districto  in  which  it  was  not  illnstzated  by  ezamidaa^ 
An  historian  who  has  examined  witli  great  care  the  detaila  of 
French  taxation  has  estimated  that  onr  a  great  part  of  VnaOb 
the  class  which  was  'taiUable,'  andwhidi  consisted  ehiefyof 
the  &rmer8  of  the  country,  paid  on  on  averse  oat  of  envy  100 
francs  of  their  nett  revenne  ito  less  than  53  fioncs  in  direeb 
taxation,  14  francs  28  centimes  in  ta&es,  and  14  fimaca  t8 
centimes  in  feudal  dues,  leaving  less  than  a  fifth  part  §ag  tb* 
support  of  themselves  and  their  families.* 

It  has  been  estimated  by  the  same  historian  that  tbe  pv»* 
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simple  '  arrdt/  until  Necker  in  1780  induced  the  King  to  con- 
sent that  this  should  in  future  only  be  done  by  a  regular  law 
registered  by  Parliament.^  In  the  ^  pays  d'^lection '  the  inten- 
dants  and  their  subordinates  exercised  an  almost  absolute  power 
in  assigning  to  each  district  and  individual  their  proportion  of 
the  burden.  Enormous  abuses  naturally  grew  up;  despotic 
power  was  encountered  by  concealment  and  falsehood^  but 
on  the  whole  those  who  possessed  wealth  and  influence  were 
usually  SEkTOured.  Many  branches  of  the  revenue  were  farmed 
out,  and  the  '  fermiers '  were  not  less  extortionate  and  oppres- 
sive than  the  Irish  tithe  proctors,  to  whom  they  bore  a  marked 
resemblance. 

l^e  exemption  of  the  nobles  from  taxation  originated  at  a 
time  when  they  were  a  small  body,  and  its  justification  was  the 
gratuitous  military  service  they  were  then  bound  to  render.  Bjit 
after  the  institution  of  standing  armies  this  reason  no  longer 
existed,  while  the  amount  of  the  taxes  was  vastly  increased. 
Montesquieu  described  the  gigantic  armies  of  his  day  as  '  a  new 
malady,*  which  had  spread  over  Europe  and  which  was  threaten- 
ing its  chief  countries  with  absolute  ruin.'  It  was  impossible 
that  the  whole  burden  of  supporting  them  should  rest  per- 
manently on  the  poor,  and  some  feeble  efforts  were  accordingly 
made  to  diffuse  it.  The  taxation  of  the  privileged  classes  began 
after  the  Peace  of  Byswick  with  the  capitation  tax  and  the 
^  tenths,'  and  from  this  time  French  finance  ministers  steadily 
endeavoured  to  mitigate  the  inequality.'  It  gradually  became 
a  settled  maxim  among  them,  that  every  increase  of  taxation 
should  be  met  by  augmenting  the  '  twentieth,'  which  applied  to 
the  property  of  all  classes,  rather  than  the  '  taille,'  fit>m*  which 
the  privileged  classes  were  exempt,  and  a  serious  effort  was 
made  to  amend  the  shamefully  low  valuation  upon  which  the 


>  Lavergne,  AttemhUe*  Pravin- 
eidletf  p.  61. 

*  EiprU  deM  Loia,  xiii.  o.  17. 

'  Targot,  recommending  the  aboli- 
tion of  corv^es  for  the  repair  of  the 
roads  and  the  snbstitution  for  them 
of  a  tax  paid  by  all  classes,  says :  *  II 
fant  Buivre  ...  la  marche  que  tons 
les  ministrefl  des  finances  ont  oon- 
stamment  suivie  depuis  qnatre  vingts 
aoB,  et  davantage;  car  il  n^  Ml  a 


pas  an  qui  n'ait  constamment  cherch6 
k  restreindre  en  g^ndral  tons  les  privi- 
leges, sans  en  exoepter  cenx  de  la 
noblesse  et  da  cleiig6.' — Target,  Ri" 
pontet  aum  Obfeetiom  du  Garde  det 
Sceaux.  OsJuvrn  (ed.  1800),  viii. 
226, 227.  This  work  contains  a  great 
deal  of  Yfdnable  information  aboat 
the  ineqaiUities  of  taxation  in  France. 
See,  too,  Lom6nie,  Loi  Mirabeau,  iL 
93— 99. 
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privileged  classea  paid  the  former  tax.  Bomething  wii  done  in 
this  direction,  thoagh  alow);  and  ImpeHectly,  bat  die  fortlier 
pn»ecution  of  the  scheme  appeals  to  have  been  abaadooed  in 
1782  throcgh  the  opposition  of  the  Pariiamenta.'  In  tlia 
mean  time  the  inequality  of  taxation  waa  becoming  ccmtaniiaUj 
J  more  intolerable  throngh  the  double  prooen'of  an  inenwiiig 
> '  aggregate  harden  and  of  an  increasing  nomber  of  exemplicKU. 
The  character,  numben,  and  poution  of  tiie  French  aiutocracy 
had  wholly  changed,  since  Bichelien  and  Lewis  XIV.  had  drawn 
the  more  important  and  opulent  members  from  the  management 
of  their  estates  to  Uie  disupations  oi  Paris,  and  sinoe  Hasarin 
had  begun  the  system  of  annexing  hereditarf  title*  to  the 
magistracy,  and  to  a  crowd  of  other  offices  purchased  from  the 
King.*  It  had  become  so  easy  to  buy  nobility  with  money,  tiiafe 
Turgot  scarcely  exaggerated  when  he  wrote  that  *  tiie  class  of 
the  nobles  comprised  the  whole  daaa  <tf  the  rich,'  *  and  it  mm 
this  class  which  was  refusing  to  bear  its  reascmable  prt^xatioQ 
of  the  burdens  of  the  State. 

The  injustice  was  glaringand  intolerable,  but  it  waa  not  peca^ 
liar  to  France.   It  may  be  found  during  the  oghteenUi  century  in 
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importance  of  real  and  personal  property  since  the  Bevolution, 
and  they  forget  also  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  so-called  land 
tax  was  originallj  imposed,  not  solely  on  land,  but  also  on  per- 
sonal property,  and  that  it  is  personal  property  and  not  land  which 
has  sinoe  been  exempted.^  Land  was,  however,  exempted  from 
the  succession  duties  which  Pitt's  Acts  of  1789  and  1796 
imposed  on  personal  property,  and  the  law  of  distress  gives 
landlords  a  preferential  claim  as  creditors  in  the  case  of  the 
insolvency  of  their  tenants.  But  in  general  the  richer  classes 
in  England  have  never  claimed  any  exemption  from  taxation, 
while  they  have  readily  accepted  many  special  burdens,  and  when 
they  secured  for  themselves  a  virtual  monopoly  of  places  of 
dignity  and  power  their  usual  method  was  to  make  those  offices 
either  absolutely  gratuitous  or  exceedingly  underpaid.  As 
Tocqueville  has  truly  said :  '  For  centuries  the  only  inequalities 
of  taxation  in  England  were  those  which  had  been  successively 
introduced  in  favour  of  the  necessitous  classes.  ...  In  the 
eighteenth  century  it  was  the  poor  who  enjoyed  exemptions 
from  taxation  in  England,  in  France  it  was  the  rich.  In  the 
one  case  the  aristocracy  had  taken  upon  its  own  shoulders  the 
heaviest  public  charges  in  order  to  be  allowed  to  govern.  In 
the  other  case  it  retained  to  the  end  an  immunity  frt>m  taxation, 
in  order  to  console  itself  for  the  loss  of  government.' '  It  is  true 
that  the  position  of  the  English  working  classes  in  relation  to 
taxation  was  not  quite  so  favourable  in  the  eighteenth  century 
as  at  present,  when  all  the  articles  of  first  necessity  and  all  the 
raw  materials  of  industry  are  untaxed,  but  still  they  had  no 
special  burdens,  and  they  had  many  special  exemptions.  Arthur 
Young  relates  the  enthusiasm  and  the  astonishment  with  which 
a  French  mob  during  the  Revolution  received  a  short  speech 
which  he  made  them,  on  the  difference  between  taxation  in 
England  and  France.  '  We  have  many  taxes,'  said  the  English 
traveller,  '  in  England  which  you  know  nothing  of  in  France, 
but  the  tiers  6tat,  the  poor,  do  not  pay  them.  They  are  laid  on 
the  rich.  Every  window  in  a  man's  house  pays,  but  if  he  has 
no  more  than  six  windows  he  pays  nothing.     A  seigneur  with 

>  4   William   and  Mary,  cap.   i.  personal  property  was  abandoned  in 

See  Mr.  Brodrick's  Engluh  Land  and  1833. 

Landawnen,  p.  S46 ;   M'Colloch  on  •  LAneUn  Rigime,  pp.  146, 147. 

Taxation^  p.  62.    The  assessment  on 
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a  great  estate  paya  the  vingtiSmea  and  tallies,  but  tlie  little  pro- 
prietor of  a  garden  pays  nothing.  The  rich  pay  for  their  horses, 
their  carriages,  their  fier\'ant«,  and  even  for  liberty  to  kill  their 
own  partridges;  but  the  poor  farmer  pays  nothing  of  all  this, 
and  what  is  more  we  have  in  England  a  tax  paid  by  the  rich 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor.' ' 

To  complete  the  picture  of  the  evila  of  French  administration, 
we  havo  t«  remember  the  enormous  multiplication  of  pensiooa, 
sinecures,  and  absurdly  overpaid  offices  reserved  exclusively 
for  the  privileged  classes,  and  the  enormous  multiplication  of 
\jadicial  and  other  offices  habitually  pnt  ap  for  sale.  The  sale 
tS  offices  extended  to  the  army,  the  navy,  the  ordnance,  and 
even  the  ecclesiastical  employments  aboat  the  household.'  The 
harden  of  the  militia  fell  wholly  on  the  peasantry;  and  ea 
married  men  were  exempted,  it  was  one  caose  of  the  common- 
ness of  improvident  marrif^es  among  them,  which  contrasts  so 
remarkably  with  the  rareness  of  snch  marriages  in  oar  day.* 
Unpaid  labour  was  exacted  twice  a  year  for  making  and  re- 
pairing the  roads.  The  sale  of  salt  was  a  strict  monopoly  of 
the  Government,  and  its  price,  making  full  allowance  for  the 
alteration  in  the  value  of  money,  was  eight  times  as  high  aa  in 
the  present  day.*  Bread  was  made  artificially  dear  by  the 
restrictions  on  the  internal  conunerce  of  com ;  similar  re- 
strictiods  were  imposed  on  the  internal  commerce  of  wine  and 
brandy,  and  the  system  of  jurandes  placed  every  trade  on  the 
^  basis  of  monopoly,  and  forbade  the  workmen  to  migrate  in 
search  of  more  profitable  markets  for  their  industry.  Endless 
tolls  and  restrictions  and  ancient  privileges  interlaced  and 
impeded  industry  at  every  turn,  and  between  ignorance  and 
poverty  and  oppression,  agriculture,  over  a  great  part  of  France, 
was  little  more  advanced  than  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Arthur 
Young  calculated  that  an  acre  of  land  produced  in  England  on 
an  average  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-five  bushels  of  grain, 
but  in  France  only  eighteen,  and  that  while  the  produce  of 
arable  land  in  the  one  country  might  be  estimated  at  50s.,  in 
the  other  it  was  only  35«.' 

'  Knkorton,  W.  200.  •  PinkertOB,  W.  418. 

■  See  an  ems/  bj  St.  Piene  on  *  Taine,  p.  i68. 

■Uttnnen  ia  Fiance,Mn«,  Off.  ITSa,  '  Arthur  Yoong'B   Totir  (orieinBl 
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In  this  manner  France,  in  spite  of  its  extraordinary  ad7an- 
tages  in  soil  and  climate,  its  admirable  geographical  position, 
and  the  great  energy  and  skill  of  its  manufacturers,  continued  to 
be  a  poor  country,  and  while  its  towns  ranked  among  the  most 
brilliant  in  Europe,  every  bad  season  reduced  a  great  part  of  its 
country  population  to  absolute  famine.  Yauban  and  St.  Simon 
have  drawn  in  imperishable  lines  the  picture  of  their  misery 
under  Lewis  XIY.,  and  the  constant  and  formidable  bread  riots 
during  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century,  show  how  per- 
sistently that  misery  continued.  In  1739  and  1740  the  distress 
was  such,  thf^  D'Argenson  expressed  his  belief  that  in  those 
years  more  Frenchmen  died  of  misery  than  in  all  the  wars  of* 
Lewis  XIV.^  In  1750  and  1751  the  same  scenes  were  repro- 
duced. Whole  villages  were  deserted.  At  least  20,000  work- 
men fled  across  the  frontier.  In  some  districts  field  labour 
could  hardly  be  accomplished,  for  the  few  remaining  peasants 
were  so  extenuated  by  hunger  that  they  could  scarcely  hold  the 
spade  or  direct  the  plough,  and  gaunt,  famine-stricken  crowds, 
shouting  for  bread,  besieged  the  town  halls  and  followed  the 
Dauphin  as  he  drove  to  Notre-Dame.'  In  one  month  in  1753, 
and  in  one  quarter  of  Paris,  no  less  than  800  persons  died 
of  misery.'  1770  and  1773  were  both  years  of  &mine,^  and 
although  the  commercial  wealth  of  France  increased  rapidly 
during  the  early  years  of  Lewis  XYI.  it  left  the  condition  of 
the  peasantry  little  changed. 

The  provinces,  it  is  true,  differed  greatly  in  taxation,  feudal 
burdens,  soil,  cultivation,  and  general  well-being.  Turgot  de- 
scribed Normandy,  Flanders,  Picardy,  and  the  districts  around 
Paris  and  Orleans  as  flourishing,  but  he  added  that  at  least  four- 
sevenths  of  France  was  cultivated  by  tenants  who  were  absolute 
paupers,  who  held  their  land  for  the  most  part  by  the  metayer 
tenure,  and  who  were  very  generally  reduced  to  the  most  abject 
misery  through  the  burden  of  the  '  taille '  and  the  oppression  of 
the  middleman.*    The  detailed  investigation  of  Arthur  Young, 

f  aU  ezammatiooB  of  the  condition  of  qnain,  pp.  103-105,  and  in  Taine,  pp. 

the  French  peasantry  wiU  be  found  431-433. 

in  the  works  of    Lavergne   and  of  *  Rocqoain,  pp.  144,  145;  Taine, 

Babeao,  and  in  the  first  chapter  of  pp.  433-436. 

Bybers  HUt.  de  la  MeuUutum.  *  Rooquain,  p.  168. 

>  Memoirei,  iii.    n.    See   several  «  Ibid.  pp.  274,  306. 

particulars  of  this   fanxine   in  Roo-  *  MSmoiret   iur    lei    ImpotUioni 
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abont  twenty  years  later,  amply  corroboratea  tbe  picture.  While 
he  found  a  few  provinces  fairly  prosperonfl,  he  estimated  that  there 
were  in  France  not  less  than  40,000,000  acres  that  were  abso- 
lutely or  nearly  waste,  that  country  labour  was  paid  seventy- 
six  per  cent,  less  than  in  England,  that  the  metayers  who  formed 
the  great  mass  of  the  French  tenantry  were  sunk  in  a  poverty  to 
wbich  there  was  no  parallel  in  England,  and  which  was  certainly 
not  exceeded  in  Ireland,  and  that  theiir  extreme  poverty  was 
mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  arbitrary  and  excessive  '  taille,' 
and  to  the  manifold  oppressions  of  the  feudal  system.  '  What  a 
miracle,'  he  wrote, '  that  all  this  splendour  and  wealth  of  the  cities 
of  France  should  be  so  unconnected  with  the  country.  There 
are  no  gentle  transitions  from  ease  to  comfort,  from  comfort  to 
wealth.  You  pass  at  once  from  beggary  to  profusion,  from 
misery  in  mud  cabins  to  .  .  .  epect-acles  at  SOO  livres  a  night ; 
the  country  deserted,  or  if  a  gentleman  in  it,  yon  find  him  in 
some  wretched  hole  to  save  that  money  which  is  lavished  with 
profusion  in  the  luxuries  of  a  capital.''  Aa  in  the  Roraan 
Empire  in  the  period  of  its  decadence,  great  districts  fell  wholly 
ODt  of  cultivation,  on  account  of  the  overwhelming  weight  of  the 
burdens  on  agriculture. 

I  have  now  enumerated  the  chief  intellectual,  social,  poli- 
tical, and  moral  influences  that  prepared  the  great  catastrophe 
of  the  Revolution.  The  enumeration,  however  imperfect,  will 
throw  some  light  on  the  contrasts  between  the  conditiooB  of 
England  and  France ;  the  alleged  danger  of  French  principles 
spreading  to  England,  and  the  causes  which  made  the  Revolution 
in  France  much  more  than  a  merely  national  or  merely  political 
event.  It  is  unnecessary,  however,  for  my  present  purpose,  to 
examine  with  the  same  detail  the  fifteen  memorable  years  be- 
tween the  accession  of  Lewis  XYI.  and  the  final  catastrophe; 
when,  under  a  virtuous  and  most  well-meaning,  but  feeble,  slug- 
gish, and  vacillating  King,  the  experiment  of  reform  was  tried 
and  tailed.  Contrary  to  the  wishes  of  Voltaire,  but  amid  great 
popular  rejoicing,  the  Parliaments  and  other  law  courts  which 
had  been  abolished  under  Lewis  XV.  were  restored,  and  in  the 
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person  of  Targot  the  best  and  greatest  of  the  Economists 
assumed  the  reins  of  power.  Thoroughly  imbued  with  the  most 
enlightened  economical  teaching  of  his  time,  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted, through  his  thirteen  years'  experience  as  intendant  of 
Limousin,  with  the  conditions,  wants,  and  misery  of  the  French 
people,  this  great  minister  attempted  reforms  which  would  have 
remedied,  or  at  least  alleviated,  nearly  all  the  more  important 
abuses  that  have  been  described.  He  was  supported  warmly,  and 
on  the  whole  loyally,  by  the  King,  and  in  Malesherbes  he  found  a 
colleague  who  was  as  pure-minded  and  conscientious  as  himself. 
The  Ministry  of  Turgot  lasted  little  more  than  twenty 
months,*  and  during  a  considerable  part  of  it  he  was  confined  to 
his  room  by  the  gout,  but  it  formed  one  of  the  most  memorable 
pages  in  the  century.  No  minister  ever  showed  a  more  un- 
tiring energy,  a  more  single-minded  desire  for  public  good,  a 
more  thorough  knowledge,  both  of  existing  abuses  and  of  the 
remedies  by  which  they  might  be  cured ;  but  he  was  wholly 
wanting  in  the  art  of  managing  and  conciliating  men,  and  in 
the  art  of  measuring  his  reforms  by  the  state  of  public  opinion. 
Austere,  absolute,  and  rigid  in  his  character  and  in  his  manners, 
he  was  too  much  governed  by  general  maxims  and  by  considera- 
tions of  abstract  utility,  and  his  conviction  of  the  precariousness 
of  his  power,  and  of  the  probable  shortness  of  his  life,  gave  a 
feverish  energy  to  his  policy,  and  led  him  to  attempt  far  more 
than  he  could  possibly  have  accomplished.  The  enumeration  of 
the  reforms  which  he  effected,  attempted,  or  proposed  makes  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  pictures  of  political  activity  in  history. 
They  comprised  the  suppression  of  the  corv6es  and  of  the  ju- 
randes,  a  complete  readjustment  of  the  taxation  of  France,  the 
establishment  of  a  most  elaborate  system  of  local  self-govern- 
ment in  the  form  of  assemblies  which  were  to  be  elected  in  every 
province,  the  removal  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  barriers  on  inter- 
nal commerce,  a  commutation  of  the  feudal  dues,  the  reorgani- 
sation of  the  courts  of  justice,  the  concession  of  full  religious 
liberty  to  the  Protestants,  a  general  system  of  national  secular 
education.  Something  was  accomplished,  but  the  most  impor- 
tant designs  were  defeated,  and  all  the  classes  whose  interests 

>  This  was  as  Controller-OeneraL    He  had  been,  for  aboat  a  month  before, 
Jiinister  for  the  Navy. 
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and  privileges  were  menaced  soon  conspired  against  him.  The 
reconstitated  Parliamenta,  fully  verifying  the  prediction  of 
Voltwre,  and  forgetting  their  old  quarrels  with  the  clergy,  made 
themselves  the  most  formidable  defenders  of  the  old  privileges. 
The  Parlinment  of  Paris  burnt  the  work  in  which  Boncerf,  at 
the  instigation  of  Turgot,  pointed  out  the  evils  of  the  feudal 
system ;  and  it  protested  vehemently  against  the  abolition  of 
the  C0Tv6es  and  jurandes,  and  against  the  equalisation  of  the 
taxes.  The  clergy  rose  in  indignation  against  the  proposed 
measures  of  toleration,  and  they  looted  with  horror  on  a 
minister  who  was  in  open  sympathy  with  the  philosophers. 
The  merchants  were  enraged  at  the  abolition  of  the  jurandes, 
and  countless  particular  interests  were  alarmed  and  irritated 
by  the  measures  of  equalisation  and  economy.  Courtiers  and 
magistrates,  the  clergy  and  the  merchants,  were  soon  leagued 
against  the  minister ;  and  although  Voltaire  defended  him  with 
admirable  force,  he  could  not  turn  the  stream.  Even  among 
the  poor,  whom  he  so  deeply  loved,  Turgot  was  not  wholly 
popular.  One  of  his  best  measures  was  the  removal  of  the 
restraints  upon  the  internal  commerce  of  com ;  but  a  bad  year 
happened  to  follow,  and  in  the  fierce  bread  riots  that  ensaed,  the 
cry  was  raised  that  Turgot  was  starving  the  people. 

Though  one  of  the  greatest  of  reformers,  he  had  no  wish  to 
strengthen  the  popular  element  in  the  French  Government.  He 
entirely  rejected  the  advice  of  Malesberbes,  who  desired  the  con- 
vocation of  the  States-General.  The  work  of  Boncerf,  which 
be  inspired,  maintained  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Sovereign 
by  his  royal  authority  to  abolish  the  feudal  system.  The  bread 
riiots  were  suppressed  under  Tui^t  quite  as  energetically  and 
quite  as  severely  as  under  former  administrations,  and  his 
attitude  towards  the  Parliaments  was  one  of  uncompromising 
hostility.  He  bad  never  approved  of  their  revival;  he  saw 
j  plainly  that  their  doctrine  that  no  tax  was  obligatory  which 
they  bad  not  freely  registered,  was  the  most  formidable  obstacle 
to  his  design  of  putting  an  end  to  the  exemptions  of  the  privi- 
leged orders  from  taxation ;  and  his  two  greatest  measures — the 
~~  abolition  of  the  corv^es  and  the  abolition  of  the  jurandes — were 
forced  through  a  hostile  and  protesting  Parliament  by  beds  of 
jusfice,  and  with  the  stion^t  i^sible  assertion  of  the  omni- 
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potence  of  the  royal  power.  The  whole  legislative  power  of  the 
nation,  he  emphatically  declared,  was  rightly  concentrated  in  the 
Sovereign ;  and  although  he  desired  to  confer  upon  local  bodies 
large  powers  of  administration  and  of  advice,  he  was  inflexibly 
opposed  to  any  restriction  or  partition  of  the  authority  of  the 
King.^  But  the  party  at  Court  which  was  opposed  to  him,  and 
the  party  of  the  privileged  orders,  daily  increased;  and  the 
Queen,  who  disliked  his  manners  and  still  more  his  economies, 
used  her  influence  in  favour  of  the  opposition.  The  King 
wished  to  support  him,  but  he  had  little  confidence  in  his  own 
judgment,  and  found  that  nearly  all  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact were  hostile  to  the  minister.  He  was  himself  disturbed  by 
Turgot's  religious  views,  disappointed  at  the  number  of  animosi- 
ties that  he  aroused,  alarmed  at  the  efiect  of  his  policy  in  pro- 
ducing riots  of  peasants  against  their  feudal  lords,  and  of  work- 
men against  their  masters.  Maurepas,  who  iErom  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  had  a  great  influence  over  the  King's  judgment, 
was  hostile  to  Turgot.  The  Queen,  indignant  at  Turgot's 
removing  one  of  her  favourites,  gave  the  last  blow.  Malesherbes 
had  already  resigned  in  disgust ;  and  in  May  1776,  Turgot  was 
dismissed  and  disgraced.  '  I  shall  never,'  wrote  Voltaire, '  con- 
sole myself  for  having  seen  rise  and  perish  the  golden  age,  which 
these  two  ministers  were  preparing  for  us.' 

The  dismissal  of  Turgot  was  speedily  followed  by  the  restora- 
tion of  the  corv6es  and  jurandes,  amid  many  manifestations  of 
popular  indignation.  The  influence  of  Maurepas  on  the  mind 
of  the  King  was  strengthened,  but  the  vision  of  innumerable 
great  reforms  unexpectedly  presented,  and  then  suddenly  with- 
drawn, stimulated  the  restless  and  innovating  spirit  which  had 
been  steadily  growing  in  France,  while  among  the  privileged 
classes  a  feeling  of  insecurity  began  to  spread.  Madame  de 
Sta6l  happily  described  or  defined  the  philosophical  spirit  of  the 
time,  as  a  growing  habit  of  measuring  all  things  by  reason  and 

'  See  Sorel,  IsEwn^pe  et  la  lUvo^  he  maintained  that  the  Americans 
ln^'^n  JF>afifai«tf,  pp.  206,  212.  It  is  should  have  collected  all  aathority  into 
characteristic  of  Turgot's  love  of  one  centre  instead  of  dividing  it  be- 
strong  government,  that  he  altogether  tween  a  president  and  two  Houses 
objected  to  the  provisions  in  the  of  Congress  with  defined  and  limited 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  for  powers.  It  was  these  criticisms  which 
restricting,  qualifying,  and  balancing  ohieflyproduced  John  Adams*  remark- 
the  democratic  element.  Having  MieDrfeneeqfthe  Qmttitutian  qf  ths 
adopted  the  principle  of  democxacj.  United  Stata, 
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not  by  faabit,  and  inatitntiona  whicli  had  long  been  acquiesced 
in  witbont  a  murmur,  were  now  submitted  to  a  jealous  scrutiny. 
After  a  short  intcn^al,  however,  the  policy  of  reform  was 
resumed,  though  within  narrower  limits,  by  Necker,  whose 
first  financial  ministry  extended  from  October  1776  to  May 
1781.  The  Genevese  banker  was  beyond  all  things  a  financier, 
and  be  viewed  the  whole  qnestion  mainly  in  it^  financial  aspect. 
The  confidence  he  inspired  among  the  moneyed  classes  was 
remarkably  shown  by  the  great  saccess  of  his  war  loans;  he 
inteoduced  many  skilful  economies  into  many  dilTerent  branches 
of  pablic  service ;  he  endeavoured  witli  praiseworthy  courage 
to  check  the  enonaons  and  criminal  extravagance  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  and  be  took  the  bold  and,  in  truth,  somewhat 
doabtful  step  of  making  the  nation  aware  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  financial  crisis,  by  publishing  fur  the  first  time  a  full  account 
of  the  revenue  and  expenditure.  He  abstained  &om  the  am- 
bitious and  systematic  measures  of  Turgot,  but  a  reform  of  the 
hospitals,  the  establishment  of  monts  de  pifitfi  for  the  benefit  of 
the  struggling  poor,  the  abolition  of  servitude  on  the  royal 
domains,  a  royal  proclamation  inviting  the  feudal  lords  to  follow 
the  royal  example,  and  the  abolition  of  torture  inQicted  previous 
to  trial,  mark  the  spirit  of  his  administration.  He  was  deeply 
sensible  of  the  enormous  injustice  infiicted  on  the  provinces  by 
the  absolute  power  of  the  intendants  to  determine  the  amount  of 
the  taille,  ajid  he  also  saw  clearly  that  the  financial  equilibriom 
could  never  be  restored,  unless  the  existing  exemptions  from 
taxation  were  abolished.  But  such  a  measure  could  not  be  car- 
ried by  simple  royal  authority,  in  the  face  of  the  opposition  of 
the  aristocratic  Parliaments,  which  had  been  violently  suppressed, 
and  then  unwisely  restored. 

His  plan  was,  in  part  at  least,  substantially  the  sune  as 
that  which  had  been  recommended  by  F^nelon  to  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy.  F^nelon  had  proposed  the  revival  in  each  province 
of  the  provincial  States  consisting  of  the  three  orders,  and  he 
desired  to  entrust  to  them,  and  ultimately  to  the  States-General, 
which  they  were  to  elect,  the  reform  of  the  system  of  taxation. 
With  a  foresight,  however,  which  subsequent  events  signally 
juBtified,  he  perceived  that  the  usual  form  of  the  old  provincial 
States,  ia  whicli  the  three  orders  voted  separately,  gave  the  privi- 
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leged  orders  a  preponderance  which  would  be  fatal  to  the  scheme. 
In  the  States  of  Languedoc  alone,  the  three  orders  voted  together, 
and  the  representatives  of  the  third  order  equalled  those  of  the 
other  orders  combined.  This  model  F6nelon  proposed  for  imita- 
tion, and  he  recommended  at  the  same  time  the  abolition  of  the 
intendants. 

The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  destroyed  the  prospects 
of  a  scheme  which,  if  it  had  been  adopted  in  time,  might  have 
introduced  into  French  administration  a  most  efficient  and 
active  principle  of  freedom  and  of  reform.  Several  writers 
recurred  to  the  proposal,  but  Turgot  sought  to  attain  the  ob- 
jects of  F^nelon  in  another  way.  He  entirely  disregarded  the 
existence,  division,  and  balance  of  orders  which  lay  at  the  root 
of  the  old  States-General  and  provincial  States,  but  he  recom- 
mended the  formation  of  a  hierarchy  of  elective  assemblies, 
parochial,  municipal,  and  provincial,  culminating  in  a  National 
Assembly,  all  resting  on  the  basis  of  landed  property  alone,  and 
entrusted  merely  with  the  duty  of  advising  the  Government. 
This  violent  departure  from  the  traditional  form  of  French 
assemblies  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  King,  and  Necker  pro- 
posed to  recur  to  the  division  by  orders,  but  to  follow  the 
precedent  of  the  States  of  Languedoc  in  the  manner  of  the 
voting  and  in  the  number  of  the  representatives  of  the  commons. 
His  provincial  assemblies  were  not,  however,  at  first  to  be 
elective  bodies  though  they  were  ultimately  to  become  so.  The 
King  was  to  choose  the  first  sixteen  members ;  they  were  them- 
selves to  elect  their  colleagues  and  they  were  to  sit  for  two 
years.  Necker  proposed  to  invest  them  with  very  considerable 
powers  both  of  administration  and  taxation,  and  gradually  to 
confine  the  Parliaments  to  purely  magisterial  and  judicial 
functions.  Three  provincial  assemblies  were  actually  esta- 
blished, when  the  intentions  of  Necker  about  the  Parliaments 
were  treacherously  disclosed.  The  Parliament  of  Paris  at  once 
refused  to  register  the  edict  for  a  fourth  provincial  assembly, 
and  such  a  storm  of  opposition  arose  that  Necker  abandoned 
his  task.    His  resignation  was  given  on  May  19,  1781.^ 

But  before  these  events  had  taken  place,  all  real  hope  of 
restoring  the  finances  had  been  destroyed  by  the  war  into  which 

*  See  Layergne,  Lti  AuewibUeM  PravineiaUt, 
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France  had  Altered  in  rapport  of  Uie  *"*«*»«*"  Benlntkn.  . 
Tntgot  had  solemnly  warned  the  King  that  the  fint  ihofe  ftmt  m 
French  cannon  wonld  tnaike  bankmptcy  ineritaUe,  and  the  Kiag 
with  his  frequent  good  sense  clearly  saw  the  danger,  thODgh 
with  his  nsnal  weakness  he  sn&ered  hmi«wlf  to  be  onDrmlod  hj 
those  who  were  about  him.  The  Amerioaa  War  atimianded  tlw 
Court  and  the  Goremment  with  a  new  and  gennine  popnlaiily. 
It  turned  the  minds  of  men  for  a  time  from  internal  eouteala, 
aud  although  it  ended  with  a  crushing  navd  defeat,  and  waa  at 
no  period  porticolarly  glorious  to  the  French  aims,  it  was  par* 
sued  with  great  energy  and  crowned  with  ultimate  suoceas.  Tk 
loea  of  Canada  by  Fruice,  in  1763,  was  more  than  hiJaneed  bf 
the  severance  of  the  other  American  ooloniea  from  Englasd. 
But  the  war  which  so  bumbled  and  depressed  England  left  bar 
rival  burdened  with  a  debt  which  she  could  never  pay,*  and 
inoculated  with  a  passion  for  repablicanism  and  rertdntion  whkb 
it  was  no  longer  possible  to  r^ist.  *  Hie  American  Beri^Qtion,' 
wrote  Arthur  Young  a  few  years  later,  *  has  laid  the  fimndatiaai 
of  another  in  France,  if  Government  do  not  taike  care  of  itsd£* 
'A  strong  leaven  of  liberty  has   been  increasing  ereiy  boor 
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the  optimism  and  the  enthnsiasm  of  French  society  daring  the 
American  War.  It  was  the  time  when  the  passion  for  nature 
and  simplicity,  and  the  revolt  against  all  factitious  and  conven- 
tional distinctions,  produced  by  the  writings  of  Bousseau  and  by 
the  imitation  of  English  customs,  was  at  its  height.  In  the 
country  houses  the  gardens  of  Le  Ndtre  with  their  long  straight 
alleys,  their  symmetrical  squares,  and  their  carved  trees  were  re- 
placed  by  the  wilder  beauties  of  the  English  garden.  In  society 
uniforms  and  decorations  disappeared,  and  a  republican  simpli- 
city of  dress  became  general.  In  the  theatres  the  absurd  habit 
of  representing  ancient  heroes  and  heroines  in  modem  Court 
dress  was  suddenly  discarded.  In  the  Court  the  Queen  syste- 
matically threw  aside  etiquette,  and  introduced  a  freer  tone  of 
manners  and  conversation.  '  A  word  of  praise  frx)m  D'Alembert 
or  Diderot  was  now  more  valued  than  the  highest  favours  of  a 
prince.'  *  The  republican  maxims  of  "  Brutus  "  were  applauded 
at  Court.  Monarchs  were  disposed  to  support  a  people  in  re- 
bellion against  their  King ;  the  language  of  independence  might 
be  heard  in  the  camps,  the  language  of  democracy  among  the 
nobles,  the  language  of  philosophy  at  the  balls,  the  language  of 
the  moralist  in  the  boudoir.'  ^  Opinions  seemed  to  have  lost 
their  influence  on  passions.  In  those  happy  days  men  could 
always  love  those  who  thought  differently  from  themselves.' 
*■  Old  doctrines  and  manners  appeared  at  once  ridiculous  and 
wearisome,  and  the  gay  philosophy  of  Voltaire  was  supreme.' 
It  was  believed  that  the  '  spirit  of  liberty  would  change  the  face 
of  the  world  by  enlightening  it.'  *  Everyone  foresaw  the  hap- 
piest future.  No  one  dreamed  of  a  Revolution,  though  it  was 
forming  rapidly  in  opinions.'  '  The  advantages  of  old  institu- 
tions and  the  freedom  of  new  manners  seemed  to  subsist  to- 
gether.' '  Never  was  a  more  terrible  awakening  preceded  by  a 
calmer  sleep,  or  by  more  seductive  dreams.' ' 

The  genuine  popularity  of  the  American  War  greatly 
strengthened  the  Government,  and  the  Peace  of  1783  appeared  to 
have  secured  for  France  a  complete  preponderance  in  Europe. 
The  political  and  conmiercial  alliance  with  Holland  at  the  end 
of  1785  was  a  new  triumph  for  French  foreign  policy,  and  a 
new  blow  to  what  was  believed  to  be  the  waning  influence  of 

1  Mhudrei  de  Sfffur,  I  22-28, 152-160. 
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Eugland;  and  France,  as  ive  have  seen,  fearlessly  supported  and 
stimolated  the  revolutionary  and  democratic  spirit  that  had 
arisen  in  the  Netherlands.  Industry  nnd  commerce  made  a 
snddeti  bound  after  the  Peace,  and  before  1789  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  France  was  double  what  it  had  been  at  the  acceasion  of 
the  King,'  Travellers  were  astonished  at  the  vast  works  of  in- 
ternal navigation  that  were  designed  and  accomplished,  at  the  ex- 
traordinary growth  of  the  commercial  importance  of  St.  Domingo, 
at  the  new  docks  and  harbours  that  were  constructed  along  the 
French  coast,  but  espec'ially  at  Cherbourg,  at  the  splendour  and 
growing  opulence  of  the  great  provincial  towns.  Bordeaux 
waa  pronounced  by  Arthur  Young  in  1787  to  be  incomparably 
enperior  to  Liverpool  in  wealth,  commerce,  and  magnificence. 
With  improved  roads  and  more  rapid  public  carriages  which 
had  been  established  by  Turgot.,  a  new  life  was  felt  in  the  pro- 
vioces ;  and  though  agriculture  lagged  iar  behind  commerce,  a 
few  good  harvests  had  ^ren  it  some  impulse.  The  multiplica- 
tion of  agricultural  societies,  the  rapid  rise  of  rent,  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  duties  on  articles  of  food, 
were  indisputable  signs  of  progress.*  It  was  about  this  time 
that  the  use  of  the  potato  became  general  in  France,  and  that 
Daubenton  introduced  the  Spanish  breed  of  sheep.'  Population 
was  increasing  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  but  the  country  was 
becoming  also  visibly  richer.  Calonne,  who  had  been  made  Con- 
troller-General at  the  close  of  1783,  borrowed  in  time  of  peace 
almost  OS  largely  as  Necker  in  time  of  war/  and  the  success  of 
his  loans  gave  an  appearance  of  great  prosperity. 

Thelnxuryandexpenditureofthe  Court  continued  unchecked,' 
and  the  millennial  dream  was  unbroken.  Intellectual  activity 
was  never  greater.  In  1771  it  was  computed  that  the  book 
trade  in  Paris  was  four  times  as  large  as  in  London.'  ■  French 
ideas  reigned  in  the  chief  Courts,  in  almost  all  the  universities 

<  lAvergDc,    AitemiUei    Prorin-  il.  S53. 
elale$,  p.  9.    ii««,  too,  'J'^iae,  Amien  '  Lavergiie,  EomtoMia  RuraU  d« 
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and  academies  of  the  Continent,  and  bonndless  vistas  seemed  on 
all  sides  opening.  It  was  believed  that  the  invention  of  the 
balloon  by  Montgolfier  was  about  to  give  men  the  empire  of  the 
air,  and  that  Mesmer  had  found  a  cure  for  all  diseases.  Lavoisier, 
with  several  other  less  distinguished  labourers,  now  raised  che- 
mistry into  a  science.  Lagrange  and  Laplace  were  giving  a 
vast  extension  to  astronomy ;  De  Lisle  and  Haiiy  to  mineralogy. 
The  study  of  physiology,  botany,  comparative  anatomy,  and 
electricity  advanced  with  gigantic  strides ;  and  in  the  enthusiasm 
that  prevailed,  it  was  imagined  that  physical  science  would  soon 
unlock  the  secret  of  the  universe  and  disclose  the  mystery  of 
life.*  Li  other  fields,  the  Oriental  researches  of  Volney,  the 
sculpture  of  Houdon,  the  paintings  of  David,  the  many  noble 
works  of  architecture  that  were  erected  in  Paris,  the  art  criticisms 
which  Diderot  published  annually  between  1759  and  1781,  the 
almost  unparalleled  success  of  the  '  Mariage  de  Figaro '  of  Beau- 
marchais,  excited  a  corresponding  enthusiasm.  Political  clubs 
came  into  fashion  about  1784,  and  gave  a  new  energy  to  the 
movement  of  thought,  while  French  society  still  maintained  the 
character  of  intellectual  brilliancy,  that  made  it  without  a  rival 
in  Europe.  The  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  the  Due  de  Niver- 
nais,  the  Prince  de  Beauvau,  and  many  other  of  the  leaders  of 
society  were  passionately  devoted  to  letters.*  A  spirit  of  innova- 
tion and  speculation,  a  love  of  liberty  and  toleration,  an  immense 
hopefulness,  and  a  disposition  to  underrate  all  difficulties,  almost 
universally  characterised  French  society. 

The  great  writers  indeed  were  passing  rapidly  away,  and 
they  left  no  successors.  Montesquieu  had  died  in  1755;  Vol- 
taire and  Rousseau  in  1778 ;  D'Alembert  in  1783 ;  Diderot  in 
1784 ;  Mably  in  1785.  But  the  work  of  popularising  obscure  and 
difficult  knowledge,  which  was  the  supreme  achievement  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  never  so  industriously  pursued.  Buffon, 
illuminating  the  whole  field  of  natural  history  with  the  charm  of 
the  most  brilliant  eloquence,  had  in  this  respect  a  transcendent 

'  See  a  striking  pic^are  of   the  given  an  admirable  picture  of  the 

approaches    that    were   believed    to  passion  for  physical  science  that  im- 

have  been  made  towards  discovering  mediately  preceded  the  Revolution, 
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inflaeQCe,  and  the  popularity  of  literary  and  Bcientific  lectures 
waa  now  at  its  height.  The  lectures  of  La  Ilnrpe  on  literature, 
of  Fourcroy  on  chemistry,  of  Petit  on  anntamy,  of  NoUet  on 
electrici^,  were  throng^ed  by  all  that  was  most  brilliant  in  Pari- 
aian  society.  The  empire  of  superstition  seemed  passing  away 
like  the  ahadowa  of  night  before  the  rising  sun.  The  qnestiona 
aboatticketaof  confession,  Jonsenist  doctrines,  and  Ultramontane 
pretensions  which  had  excited  such  an  interest  under  Lewis  XV. 
had  disappeared  amid  general  contempt,  and  the  influence  of  the 
clergy,  as  an  influenca  of  superstitiou,  seemed  almost  extinct. 
At  the  same  time,  though  religious  belie&  were  rapidly  waning, 
there  nerer  was  a  period  less  characterised  by  harduess,  coldness, 
and  selfishness.  French  society  was  ranch  less  frivoious,  and 
also  mnch  more  moral,  than  in  the  days  of  the  Regency  and  of 
Lewis  XV.,  and  severe  moral  criticism  was  in  fashion.  It  was 
noticed  that  the  novels  of  Cr^billon  w^re  now  very  generally 
excluded  from  the  salons  on  account  of  their  indecency,  and  that 
the  '  Candide '  of  Voltaire  was  severely  censured.'  That  part  of 
morals,  indeed,  which  grows  out  of  the  ascetic  conception  of  the 
sinfulness  of  men,  and  which  advocates  self-restraint  as  the  first 
of  duties,  was  little  taught ;  *  but  the  excessive  sensibility  which 
was  the  prevailing  affectation,  was  only  an  exaggeration  of  a  vwy 
real  epirit  of  practical  humanity. 

Many  new  institutions  of  charity  were  founded.  The  dif- 
ferences of  rank  and  class  were  perceptibly  softening,  and  a  new 
epirit  of  sympathy  was  abroad.     Mothers  of  high  rank  were  now 

■  8^T,  a.  33,  3*.  appetite.     The«e   are  mt   leul  nine 
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eager,  in  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  Ronssean,  to  nnrse  their 
own  children.  The  Abb6  de  I'Ep^e  had  lately  invented  the  deaf 
and  dumb  alphabet,  and  the  Government  threw  itself  ardently 
into  the  work  of  disseminating  it.  Valentin  Hatiy  devoted  him- 
self with  similar  enthusiasm  to  the  care  of  the  blind.  Pinel  had 
began  his  great  researches  into  the  cause  and  cure  of  insanity.' 

There  never  was  a  period  to  which  men  afterwards  looked 
back  more  fondly.  '  He  who  did  not  live  before  1789,'  Talley- 
rand once  said,  '  has  never  known  the  charm  of  life.'  '  The  best 
and  most  virtuous  men,'  said  another  contemporary,  '  saw  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  of  happiness  for  France  and  for  all  the 
civilised  world.'  *  It  was  noticed  by  Malouet  that  the  tone  of  man- 
ners had  never  been  so  gentle,  or  society  so  enchanting,  or  social 
liberty  so  great,  as  a  few  years  before  the  horrors  of  the  Revolu- 
tion.* S6gur,  returning  from  the  American  War,  found,  as  he 
tells  us,  '  the  Court  and  society  of  Paris  more  brilliant  than  ever; 
France  proud  of  her  victories  and  satisfied  with  the  Peace ;  and 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  kingdom  so  flourishing  that,  without  the 
mournful  gift  of  prophecy,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
foresee  the  abyss  towards  which  a  rapid  current  was  hurrying 
us.'  It  was,  he  said,  as  when  one  has  just  climbed  a  high  tower, 
looked  for  a  moment  on  a  boundless  and  glorious  prospect 
stretching  beneath,  and  then  grown  dizzy,  stumbled  and  fallen.^ 

Madame  de  Sta^l,  when  describing  the  period  before  the 
Revolution,  has  acutely  and  truly  remarked  that  there  is  often  a 
special  charm  about  the  decadence  of  Grovernments,  for  the 
feebleness  that  precedes  their  fall  gives  them  an  appearance  of 
great  gentleness  and  liberality.*  That  important  changes  wei'e 
at  this  time  impending  over  France  was  indeed  very  evident. 
A  close  observer  might  have  easily  seen  that  the  inequalities  of 
taxation  must  before  long  be  abolished,  that  the  feudal  system 
must  be  annihilated  or  mitigated,  that  the  question  of  finance 
was  becoming  continually  more  desperate,  that  the  monarchy 
must  some  day  acquire  something  of  a  representative  character. 
It  was  evident,  too,  that  the  King  and  especially  the  Queen 
wlsre   not   blameless.      England   was   a   richer   country   than 
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France,  but  tlie  English  Court  esHbited  little  or  notLing  of 
the  ofltentatious  extravngatice  of  the  Court  of  Versailles,  and 
foreigners  who  compared  the  noble  proportions  of  Greenwich 
and  Chelsea  Hospitals  with  the  Palace  of  St,  James's,  declared 
that  the  English  lodged  beggars  in  palaces  and  kings  in 
almshouses.*  The  Prussian  Court,  on  which  political  and  lite- 
raiy  influences  bad  lately  concurred  to  throw  a  strong  light, 
presented  a  stilt  more  impressive  contrast.  No  clerk  in  the 
FruEsian  dominions  worked  harder  than  Frederick  the  Great. 
He  migbt  be  seen  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  uniform  and 
in  his  top  bootB,  seated  at  his  desk  examining  the  petitions  of 
the  humblest  of  his  subjects,  regulating  the  minutest  details  of 
civil  and  military  administration.  His  personal  expenses  were 
managed  with  penurious  economy.  There  was  less  luxury  and 
comfort  in  his  palace  than  in  the  homo  of  an  English  nobleman, 
and  it  was  the  first  principle  of  his  Government  that  public 
rerenues  shonld  be  as  much  as  possible  applied  to  public  pnt^ 
poses.  What  a  contrast,  it  was  eaid,  to  the  enormous  extravo- 
gance  and  the  elaborate  idleness  of  the  French  King,  to  the  end- 
less succession  of  hunts  and  balls  and  receptions  and  unmeaning 
ceremonies  that  filled  up  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 

But  the  manners  of  the  French  Court  had  been  regulated 
by  French  habits,  traditions,  and  tastes,  and  no  French  Sove- 
reign seemed  less  likely  than  Lewis  XVI.  to  arouse  popular 
animosity.  In  the  events  which  have  been  related  and  in  the 
events  which  have  still  to  be  told,  he  always  showed  himself 
ready  to  support  if  not  to  originate  measures  of  reform, 
amenable  almost  to  a  fault  to  the  judgments  of  his  ministers, 
completely  free  from  any  tendency  to  harshness  or  cruelty  and 
&om  any  desire  to  overstraia  his  authority.  He  had  not  a  tinge 
of  the  characteristic  fanlts  which  brought  Charles  I.  to  the  scaf- 
fold and  drove  James  II.  into  exile.  As  Burke  truly  said,  he 
was  '  a  prince  the  acts  of  whose  whole  reign  were  a  series  of  con- 
cessions to  his  subjects,  who  was  willing  to  relax  his  anthority, 
to  remit  his  prerogatives,  to  call  his  people  to  a  share  of  freedom 
not  known,  perhaps  not  desired,  by  their  ancestors.'  *    No  throne 

■  Hauway'a  Drfeott  of  tkt  Fvlice  t«  whom,  also,  Windsor  Caatls  owea 
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in  Europe  was  surrounded  with  greater  traditional  respect  than 
that  which  he  occupied ;  and  the  unbroken  loyalty  of  the  French 
to  their  sovereigns,  through  every  vicissitude  of  fortune  and 
character,  had  long  been  a  favourite  national  boast.  To  the 
best  judges  it  would  have  seemed  incredible  that  the  nation 
which  had  borne  so  patiently  the  despotism,  the  vices,  the 
incompetence  and  the  political  disasters  of  the  long  reign  of 
Lewis  XY.  should  have  brought  his  successor  to  the  scafifold, 
and  that  France  with  her  wealth  and  greatness,  and  her  ancient 
and  venerable  civilisation,  was  soon  to  lie  at  the  mercy  of  fero- 
cious mobs,  &natics,  and  adventurers. 

I  have  already  quoted  the  curious  passage  in  which  John 
Adams  in  1778  contrasted  the  popularity  of  the  French  King 
and  Queen  in  Paris,  with  the  extreme  unpopularity  of  George 
III.  in  London.'  Franklin  and  Frederick  the  Great  were  two 
of  the  most  acute  observers  of  their  time.  They  had  both  of 
them  special  reasons  and  special  opportunities  for  watching 
French  afiairs ;  but  there  is,  I  believe,  no  evidence  that  either  of 
them  caught  the  faintest  glimpse  of  the  political  catastrophe 
that  was  impending.  No  English  diplomatist  was  better 
acquainted  with  continental  life  than  Sir  James  Harris,  but  aa 
late  as  the  close  of  1786  he  entirely  disbelieved  in  the  possibility 
of  a  Revolution  in  France.  *A  Madame  de  Pompadour,'  he 
wrote  to  Lord  Carmarthen,  *  or  even  a  Madame  de  Barri  will 
never  effectually  diminish  or  hurt  the  grandeur  of  the  French 
monarchy,  which  is  settled  on  a  foundation  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  follies  of  the  Court  to  shake.'  *  '  There  is  a  universal  agree- 
ment,' wrote  one  of  the  ablest  German  contemporary  observers, 
^  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1787  no  one  in  France  had 
the  faintest  presentiment  of  the  catastrophe  that  was  preparing.'  * 
*  I  doubt,'  said  an  excellent  French  observer,  *  whether  any  period 
can  be  named  in  which  the  French  monarchy  enjoyed  a  higher 
degree  of  consideration  than  in  the  years  between  1783  and 
1787,  that  is  from  the  end  of  the  American  War  till  the  Revolu- 
tion of  Holland.'* 

The  illusions  of  the  nation  were  suddenly  and  sharply  dis- 

>  Vol.  iv.  49,  60.  BSvolatlon  FranQaUe/  Mercure  Bri» 

'  Malmeifmry  Corr€$p,  ii.  248,249.  tannique,  iii.  216. 
'  Gents,  *  Examen  de  la  Marche  de  ^  S6gar,  Politique  de  tone  lee  CaH- 

rOpinion  publiqae  relativ.ement  k  la  neti  de  VEwrope^  ii.  97.    I  may  add 
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pelled  in  the  last  months  of  1786,  when  Calonoe  was  obliged  to 
confesB  that  there  was  a  deficit  which,  after  much  hesitation  and 
variation,  was  at  last  reckoned  at  about  115  miUions  of  livree,' 
and  that  he  had  no  means  of  meeting  it.  As  Tiirgot  had  pre- 
dict«d,  the  American  War  proved  a  fatal  tnming-point  in  French 
finance,  and  in  the  space  of  ten  years  not  less  than  1,630  millions 
had  been  borrowed.*  The  system  of  deferring  accounts  from 
year  to  year,  and  the  extreme  complexity  in  the  manner  of 
levying  taxes,  bad  led  to  almost  inextricable  confasion ;  but  it 
was  plain  that  there  had  been  for  a  long  time  such  a  deficit  in 
the  ordinary  annual  revenue,  and  such  an  accumulation  of  extra- 
ordinary expenses,  that  nothing  short  of  a  complete  reform  and 
readjustment  of  taxation  could  save  the  country  from  baokraptcy. 
In  order  to  meet  the  difficnlty  Caionne  recommended  a  measure 
which  had  not  been  adopted  sincu  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIII. 
It  was  to  summon  by  royal  authoritr  an  assembly  called 
the  Notables,  consisting  of  the  chief  persons  in  the  kingdom, 
^  to  .^majllt  npon  its  affairs.  This  assembly  was  composed  of 
|144  members  of  the  privileged  order.  Seven  princes  of  the 
I  blood  were  among  them,  and  the  remainder  were  drawn  from 
the  higher  clergy  and  nobility,  the  Parliament!),  the  King's 
Council,  the  provincial  States,  and  the  municipal  councils.* 

They  began  their  sittingsin  February  1787,  and  Calonne  hoped 
to  obtain  by  their  assistance  the  requisite  reforms,  and  especially 
to  break  down  the  exemptions  of  the  privileged  orders  from 
taxation  by  the  imposition  of  a  general  land  tax.  But  he  soon 
found  that  the  Notables  were  less  unanimous  and  less  subservient 


the  followlDg  atriking  passage  bj 
John  Adama,  whicb  wu  written  ia 
I7ST,  and  is  tbe  more  remarkable 
becansa  it  waa  vritten  in  Europe, 
and  written  by  a  very  able  Ameri- 
can itatesman  who  had  Bpecial 
mesiis  of  knowing  the  state  of 
France:  'After  all  the  tarbulence, 
wu*,  and  revolutions  which  coinpose 
the  histoiy  of  Europe  foi  m>  many 
•get,  we  find  simple  monarchies 
established  everywheie.  Whether 
the  syBtem  will  now  become  alti- 
tionacT  and  last  for  ever,  by  means  of 
a  few  farther  improvements  in  mon- 
arohJcal  Qovemmenta,  we  know  not, 
or  wiiether  still  fnither  revolntions 


are  to  come.  The  most  probable,  or, 
rather,  the  only  probable,  change 
is  the  introdnction  of  democratical 
hrancbes  into  those  Govenunenta. 
if  the  people  shontd  aver  Aim  at  more 
they  will  defeat  themselves  ;  and,  in- 
deal,  if  they  aim  at  this  by  any  other 
than  gentle  means,  and  by  gradual  ad- 
vsnoes.' — Adams,  Diifmet  of  the  Cott- 
ttU-utumefthe  United  Statti,  Pr^mee. 

'  Calonne,  Elat  de  la  Franet  (ed. 
17(K)),  pp.  36,  37.  Bee,  too,  Rocqnain, 
pp.  431,  iXi,  410;  Cbassin,  Giitie  it 
ia  JUrolutiim,  p.  22. 

•  Taine,  Andeit  Rfgimt,  p.  40S. 

■  Lavergne,  Anmbliet  Anrt*- 
«iafei,  p.  102. 
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than  he  had  hoped.  They  insisted,  in  the  first  place,  on  an 
inrestigation  of  the  financial  proceedings  of  the  minister,  and 
they  discovered  snch  abuses  that  they  speedily  drove  Calonne 
with  disgrace  fix)m  power.  There  were  lond  cries  for  the 
appointment  of  Necker  to  replace  him,  but  Necker  had  lately 
been  exiled,  and  was  still  in  great  disfavour  with  the  Court,  and 
in  an  ill-omened  hour  the  Queen  employed  her  influence  in 
favour  of  Lom6nie  de  Brienne,  the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse. 
This  supple,  ambitious,  immoral,  and  unbelieving  churchman 
had  made  himself  very  acceptable  in  the  gay  circle  of  the  Trianon, 
and  had  borne  a  conspicuous  part  in  opposition  to  Calonne  in 
the  Assembly  of  Notables ;  but  his  talents  were  chiefly  those  of 
a  courtier  and  an  intriguer,  and  he  was  now  plac^  in  a  position 
that  needed  the  highest  gifl»  of  statesmanship  and  character* 
He  attempted  to  imitate  Calonne,  as  Calonne  had  tried  to  imitate 
Necker.  He  hoped,  among  other  measures,  to  induce  the  Notables 
to  vote  a  considerable  land  tax  to  be  paid  by  all  classes.  But  the 
Notables,  who  were  themselves  members  of  the  privileged  class, 
though  quite  ready  to  recommend  many  reforms,  recoiled  fix>m 
this  measure,  alleged  that  they  were  incompetent  to  carry  it, 
refused  even  to  recommend  it,  and  declared  that  they  left  it  to 
the  King  to  determine  what  tax  was  most  suitable.  They  were 
dissolved  on  May  25,  1787. 

But  although  the  Government  failed  in  inducing  the  Notables 
to  assist  them  in  dealing  with  the  vital  and  pressing  question  of 
finance,  some  other  reforms  of  great  importance  were  effected. 
Calonne,  following  in  the  steps  of  F6nelon,  Turgot,  and  Necker, 
clearly  saw  that  a  wide  diffusion  of  local  self-government  and 
representation  should  precede  the  establishment  of  any  general 
system  of  constitutional  liberty  and  would  greatly  facilitate  the 
reorganisation  of  taxation,  and  he  accordingly  recommended  to 
the  Notables  the  establishment  of  a  provincial  State  in  every 
'  generality '  ^  in  which  it  did  not  exist.  This  very  important 
recommendation  received  the  warm  approbation  of  the  Notables, 
and  it  was  carried  into  effect  in  1 787  by  a  royal  edict  which  was 
promulgated  by  Brienne.  The  Notables  did  not,  it  is  true, 
approve  of  the  first  design  of  Calonne,  which  was  to  constitute 

>  The  *  g6n6ralit6 '  was  an  ancient      litate  the  collection  of  taxes  and  for 
division  of  Fiance,  established  to  faci-      all  matters  relating  to  finance. 
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provincial  asHcmbliea  of  tlie  type  recommeoded  by  Torgot. 
They  insiated  that  the  three  orders  should  be  repreeented  in  a 
defined  proportion,  and  that  a  member  of  the  privileged  orders 
should  preside  over  every  assembly,  bat  they  agreed  withont 
difficulty  that  the  commons  should  haye  a  double  representa- 
tion, that  the  three  orders  should  vote  not  separately  but  to- 
gether, and  that  elective  councils  should  be  estabiisbed  in  every 
parish.  At  the  same  time,  and  with  their  approval,  two  other 
edicts  of  considerable  importance  were  issued.  Turgot  bad 
established  a  free  commerce  of  com  within  the  kingdom ;  but 
Brienne  went  much  further,  and  an  edict  which  remarkably 
anticipated  the  teaching  of  later  political  economists,  fuUy 
authorised  its  exportation.  The  King  only  reserved  to  himself 
the  power  of  suspending  it  in  case  of  necessity  for  a  year,  and 
then  only  in  provinces  where  such  a  suepenaion  had  been  de- 
manded by  the  provincial  States.  The  '  corvee '  also,  or  forced 
labonr  for  the  roads,  which  was  the  worst  practical  oppression  of 
the  i)eaBantry,  and  which  had  been  already  abolished  by  Turgot, 
bat  restored  after  his  fall,  was  now  commat«d  into  a  money  pay- 
ment and  passed  finally  out  of  the  list  of  Freach  grievances. 
The  measure  was,  however,  a  less  liberal  one  than  that  of  Turgot, 
for  the  commutation  was  provided  from  taxes  that  fell  solely  on 
the  commons. 

The  King  by  the  months  both  of  Calonne  and  Brienne  had 
formally  and  repeatedly  announced  his  wish  aud  his  determina- 
tion to  abolish  those  inequalities  of  taxation,  which  were  the 
chief  cause  of  the  embarrassments  of  the  country,  and  the  great 
and  just  grievance  of  hia  poorer  subjects.'  The  main  object  of 
his  whole  policy  was  to  put  an  end  to  a  ruinous  deficit,  by 
abolishing  exemptions  which  were  flagrantly  unjust.  He  hoped 
that  the  Notables  representing  the  privileged  orders  would  have 
assisted  him,  and  that  with  their  support  the  measure  could 
easily  have  been  carried,  bnt  this  hope  was  disappointed.  At 
the  same  time  it  was  noticed  that  no  member  of  the  Assembly 
Bpoke  in  favour  of  inequalities  of  taxation,  AH  professed  their 
full  willingness  to  make  large  sacrifices  of  their  class  privileges, 
and  an  important  section  strenuously  urged  the  necessity  of 
abolishing  the  '  gabelle '  or  salt  tax,  which  pressed  most  severely 
'  See  Cb&rest,  La.  Cbutt  d«  rAncim  lUgiiM,  I.  H6, 1G3,  204,  iOS. 
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upon  the  poor.  The  debates  did  not  turn  npon  the  question  of ' 
equal  or  unequal  taxation,  but  upon  the  amount  of  the  deficit ; 
on  the  right  of  the  Assembly  to  inquire  into  past  expenditure ; 
on  the  nature  of  the  new  taxes  to  be  proposed ;  on  the  possibility 
of  imposing  a  general  and  uniform  tax  without  yiolating  the 
privileges  of  the  Pays  d'Etat ;  on  the  amount  of  power  which 
the  Notables  themselves  possessed.  Personal  and  factious 
ambitions,  personal  antipathies,  and  mistakes  in  management 
played  a  great  part  in  the  proceedings.  To  manage  a  deli- 
berative Assembly,  and  especially  an  Assembly  which  is  itself 
inexperienced,  is  an  art  which  requires  much  experience  as  well 
as  much  skill,  and  skill  of  a  particular  kind  in  which  Calonne 
was  wholly  wanting.  He  succeeded,  much  less  by  his  proposed 
measures  than  by  his  language  and  demeanour,  in  irritating, 
dividing,  and  disorganising  the  Assembly. 

The  Notables  had  not  the  composition  or  authority  of  a  repre- 
sentative body,  and  they  had  not  the  power  of  a  legislative  body ; 
but  the  mere  fact  that  the  Crown  had  been  driven  by  financial 
distress  to  seek  their  assistance ;  the  unaccustomed  spectacle  of 
opposition  and  debate ;  the  strong  light  thrown  on  the  financial 
difficulties  of  the  Government ;  and  the  failure  of  the  proposed 
measures  for  alleviating  them,  had  an  immense  and  disquieting 
influence  on  public  opinion.  The  Ministers  announced  to  the\ 
Notables  in  the  clearest  terms  that  the  King  alone  had  a  sovereign  | 
right  of  fixing  the  amount  and  proportion  of  the  taxes,  and  that 
their  task  was  confined  to  carrying  out  the  royal  designs  and 
meeting  the  difficulties  that  were  created  by  the  extreme  variety 
of  customs,  privileges,  and  administrations  in  the  different  pro- 
vinces. But  the  Assembly  showed  much  indisposition  to  accept 
so  humble  a  sphere,  and  a  theory  of  taxation  which  a  few  years 
before,  would  have  been  perfectly  unchallenged,  now  provoked 
much  hostile  criticism.  It  was  noticed  that  some  of  the  bishops 
were  the  first  to  dispute  it.  The  .word  *  States-General,'  which 
had  been  for  generations  almost  unheard  in  France,  had  been  of 
late  more  than  once  publicly  pronounced,  and  it  passed  rapidly 
fix>m  lip  to  lip.  A  fever  of  political  excitement  pervaded  the 
country  and  seemed  daily  increasing,  and  as  bankruptcy  after 
bankruptcy  took  place  the  condition  of  the  finances  became 
clearly  understood*    Necker  had  shortly  before  published  a  work 
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in  three  volumes  on  tlie  sdministration  of  the  finances,  and  not 
leea  than  80,000  copies  of  it  were  sold.' 

Grimm  at  this  time  noticed  the  very  ominous  fact  that  the 
prevailing  spirit  of  agitation  and  insnbordination  had  already 
gained  the  army,  that  discipline  was  giving  way,  and  that  the 
soldiers  were  no  longer  disposed  to  maintain  obedience.'  Many 
canses  operating  throngh  many  years  had  contributed  to  this 
result.  The  system  of  Praseian  discipline,  and  especially  of 
corporal  punisbment,  which  some  French  generals  in  their 
admiration  for  Frederick  the  Great  had  incanliously  introduced, 
excited  profound  discontent  in  the  ranks,  and  the  American  War 
instead  of  strengthening  had  immensely  impaired  the  military 
spirit.  In  general  a  considerable  period  of  active  sennce  in  a 
foreign  country  efiectnally  extinguishes  all  political  feeling  in 
an  army,  and  gives  it  such  a  degree  of  military  discipline  and 
eathneiasm  that,  ander  a  good  commander,  there  is  little  danger 
ofthe  contagion  of  civil  fetation  penetrating  to  the  ranka.  Bat 
the  American  War  being  conducted  on  the  part  of  France  mainly 
by  sea,  the  French  army  in  America  had  no  opportunity  of  dis- 
tinguishing itself  in  the  field,  and  remained  almost  inactive  in 
the  centre  of  a  great  democratic  revolution.  It  returned  to 
France  saturated  with  republican  ideas  and  fully  prepared  to 
receive  the  seed  which  was  so  abundantly  scattered.  The  divi- 
sion of  classes  that  separated  the  French  officers  &om  the  sol- 
diers made  the  latter  peculiarly  open  to  democratic  appeals,  and 
this  division  had  very  recently  been  aggravated.  As  late  as 
1781,  in  the  reaction  that  followed  the  fall  of  Necker,  the  Govern- 
ment had  committed  the  amazing  folly  of  issuing  an  ordi- 
nance excluding  '  rotnriera '  even  from  the  tank  of  snb-lien- 
tenant,  and  providing  that  no  officer  could  obtain  the  rank  of 
captain  who  had  not  been  noble  for  four  generations.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  conceive  an  enactment  showing  a  more  com- 
plete igni^rance  of  the  tendencies  of  the  time,  and  it  was  one  of 
the  great  canses  of  the  disorganisation  of  the  army,*    The  evil 

I  ISme.ieBUuii.Cimtid.  nrlalUt.  '  Grimm  et  Diderot,  J/Ab.  ffitl. 

I.   111.    An   eicellent  and  very  Ae-  vii.  236. 
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was  more  keenly  felt  on  account  of  the  enormous  and  scandalous 
multiplication  of  posts  of  high  rank,  created  in  order  to  be  sold, 
and  reserved  for  the  privileged  orders.  Dubois-Granc6,  who 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  military  organisation  of  the  Revo- 
lution, declared  that  in  1789  there  were  more  than  twelve 
hundred  general  officers  in  the  French  army,  that  since  the 
ministry  of  Choiseul  nearly  every  regiment  had  been  divided  for 
the  express  purpose  of  multiplying  its  officers,  that  the  number 
of  the  superior  officers  had  been  in  fact  quadrupled,  and  that 
military  grades  had  been  created,  sold,  and  distributed  with  such 
reckless  profusion  that,  in  one  day,  four  thousand  children  had 
been  made  captains  without  troops  and  without  any  prospect  of 
obtaining  them.^ 

Joseph  Q.,  shortly  before  his  death,  told  S6gur  that  the 
French  Ministers  had  committed  a  great  error  in  declining  to 
throw  themselves  into  the  Eastern  war,  for  the  Parliament  would 
then  have  been  unable  to  refuse  money  to  the  King,  and  the 
ardour  of  the  nation  would  have  expended  itself  in  the  field  of 
foreign  conquest.*  The  judgment  was  not  a  disinterest^  one,' 
nor  was  it  that  of  a  really  wise  man ;  but  it  is  at  least  possible 
that  a  foreign  war  might  have  restored  the  efficiency  of  the 
army,  preserved  it  from  the  contagion  of  the  Revolution,  and 
raised  up  some  popular  and  trusted  general  on  whom  the 
Grovemment  might  have  relied.  40,000  or  50,000  men  under  a 
commander  like  Turenne  or  Cond6  might  have  given  a  very 
different  aspect  to  Parisian  politics. 

On  the  dissolution  of  the  Notables,  the  Parliament  of  Paris 
became  the  chief  centre  of  the  thickening  drama  of  French 
politics.  While  the  Notables  were  still  sitting,  it  had  regis- 
tered a  new  loan  of  sixty  millions;  and  it  now  without  difficulty 
registered  the  edicts  which  the  Notables  had  recommended  for 
the  establishment  of  the  provincial  Assemblies,  for  free  trade  in 
com,  and  for  the  abolition  of  the  corv^;  but  when  the  Grovem- 
ment  put  forward  a  scheme  for  additional  taxation  in  the  form 
of  a  stamp  duty  and  of  a  general  land  tax,  the  old  parliamen- 
tary opposition  was  at  once  renewed.  The  Parliament  denounced 
the  extravagance  of  the  Court,  attempted  without  success  to 

*  DuhaU'CratufStpaiJuag,  1.  91,  107-lia 

*  Segor,  Mem,  et  Amcenin,  iiL  663. 
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extort  a  detailed  account  of  the  pablia  axpanditnia,  daobeyeJ 
the  peremptory  order  of  the  King  to  ngiitn  tlw  itenip  dnij, 
and  fin&llv  took  the  momentotu  step  of  petitioiung  ths  King  to 
convoke  the  States-General  before  impoimg  «dj  new  tax  upon 
his  people.  The  GoTemment,  starded  and  as  nnul  TMiOlitiiii^ 
without  giving  any  aoswer  to  the  petitioa  of  the  Ru^iament^ 
withdrew  for  the  present  the  stamp  duty  which  had  been  finfe 
proposed,  but  sent  back  the  land  tax  with  peremptory  ofden 
to  register  it.  The  Pariiament  with  still  greater  <i«iiplmqif  pep> 
sisted  in  its  lesolntion.  It  complained  durii  it  had  vainly  eoo^tt 
for  information  showing  the  necemity  of  imponng  a  new  and 
disastrous  tax  after  five  years  of  peace.  It  declared  thafe  the 
nation  alone  through  the  States-General  bad  the  right  of  im- 
posing new  taxes,  and  it  ^;ain  petitioned  the  King  to  ooDTDlce 
that  body. 

It  would  be  difiScnlt  to  conceive  a  step  of  more  tremeadoai 
BJgnificaace  and  importance.  As  tiie  Coort  of  Peers  sat  with  the 
Parliament,  the  two  corporations  representing  with  the  higbeat 
authority  the  privileged  classes  now  demanded  tiie  convocation  ct 
the  States-General ;  repudiated  formally  the  abaolnte  power  of  tlte 
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The  conflict  resembled  those  in  the  preceding  reign,  but  the 
spirit  of  agitation  and  independence  in  the  country  had  enor- 
mously increased,  and  the  aspect  of  Paris  in  the  autumn  of  1787 
was  ahnost  that  of  a  revolution.     In  the  streets,  in  the  theatres, 
around  the  chief  public  buildings  there  were  demonstrations  of 
the  most  alarming  kind.    The  Gbvemment  at  once  closed  the 
clubs,  and  the  streets  were  patrolled  by  a  large  military  force. 
The  Cour  des  Comptes,  the  Cour  des  Aides,  and  the  Chatelet,! 
the  three  law  courts  that  ranked  next  after  the  Parliament  osW — 
Paris,  all  supported  that  body  and  petitioned  for  its  recall,  andr 
the  two  former  strongly  asserted  the  new  and  astonishing  doc- 
trine that  the  King  could  not  impose  taxes  by  his  edicts,  and 
that  the  assent  of  the  States-General  was  necessary  to  their 
validity.     All  the  provincial  Parliaments  assumed  an  attitude  of  /  / 
the  most  virulent  hostility,  demanding  the  recall  of  the  Parlia-  ^ 
ment  to  Paris,  the  impeachment  of  Calonne,  above  all  the  con- 
vocation of  the  States-General.     Serious  measures  of  retrench- 
ment had  lately  been  adopted  in  the  Palace,  but  the  denunciation 
of  Court  and  courtiers  was  unabated.     The  language  employed 
had  all  the  violence  of  revolution,  and  it  was  employed  by  the 
magistracy  of  France,  by  grave  judicial  bodies  which  were  the 
most  authorised  exponents  of  the  law.     Once  more,  as  on  so 
many  previous  occasions,  the  Government  flinched  before  oppo- 
sition, and  thereby  fatally  weakened  its  authority.     It  entered 
into  a  negotiation  with  the  exiled  Parliament,  and  agreed  on  cer- 
tain conditions  to  recall  it  to  Paris.     The  Parliament,  in  flagrant 
violation  of  the  new  doctrine  it  had  just  professed  about  its  ownj 
incapacity  in  matters  of  taxation,  agreed  to  prolong  for  two  more  \ 
years  the  second  *  twentieth,'  and  to  extend  it  to  the  clergy,  who ' 
had  hitherto  been  exempt,  while  the  Grovemment  on  their  side 
abandoned  the  two  obnoxious  taxes.     All  attempts  to  abolish 
on  a  large  scale  the  exemptions  of  the  privileged  classes,  and  to 
impose  additional  taxation  sufficient  to  restore  the  finances,  were 
for  the  present  suspended. 

The  Parliament  returned  to  Paris  in  September  1787  amid 
great  manifestations  of  popular  triumph  and  applause,  more 
than  ever  confirmed  in  its  attitude  of  resistance  to  the  Court, 
more  than  ever  determined  to  maintain  that  political  character 
which  a  long  course  of  events  had  so  strangely  given  to  a  body 
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whicli  waa  naturally  purely  magisterial  or  jndicial.  It  is  nob 
Unrprising  niidcr  these  circumstances  that  the  truce  should  bave 
"'  Ibeen  hollow  and  short.  The  clubs  were  still  kept  closed  and 
the  troops  prepared  for  action.  The  King  annulled  the  order 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  administration  of  Calonne,  and  there 
were  rumoura  of  a  possible  mxiji  d'itat.  Money  waa  absolutely 
vanted,  acid  as  the  Parliament  refused  itfi  assent  to  new  taxes,  it 
waa  necessary  again  to  borrow.  The  Ministers  dreaded  greatly 
the  conrocation  of  the  States-General,  which  would  at  once  give 
a  totally  new  character  to  the  Government  of  France,  but  they 
saw  that  it  had  become  inevitable,  and  all  that  could  be  hoped 
for  waa  a  postponement.  Brienne  now  proposed  a  loan  of  no 
less  than  420  millions  of  francs  to  be  issued  by  instalments  over 
five  years,  at  the  end  of  which  period  he  promised  that  the 
States-General  ehoald  be  convoked.  All  efforts  to  obtain  a 
ministerial  majority  in  the  Parliament  proved  rain,  and  on 
November  19  after  a  long  and  anxious  debate  the  King  anthori- 
tatively  forced  the  edict  for  the  loan  through,  by  a  bed  of  justice. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans  protested  against  this  act  as  illegal,  and 
next  day  the  Parliament  issued  a  similar  protest.  The  King 
ordered  the  register  containing  their  protest  to  be  destroyed ; 
banished  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  the  country,  and  imprisoned 
two  active  members  of  the  Parliament  by  letters  of  '  cachet.* 
The  Parliament  protested  against  these  measures  and  against 
all  nse  of  letters  of '  cachet.'  The  provincial  Parliaments  at  once 
joined  in  the  &ay,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  Mirabeau  wrote, 
'  France  is  ripe  for  a  revolution.'  Aa  might  have  been  expected, 
the  Government  loan  was  completely  discredited  by  these  pro- 

[  ceedings  and  proved  a  total  failure. 

Two  facts,  somewhat  apart  from  the  chief  current  of  eronte, 
mnst  here  be  noticed.  The  Government,  paralysed  by  internal 
dissensions,  was  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  the  complete  destruction 
of  the  French  influence  in  Holland  by  the  Prussian  invasion,  and 

/  the  restoration  of  the  House  of  Orange  to  full  power  under  an 
Anglo-Prussian  guarantee ;  and  civil  rights  were  at  last  conceded 

7-  to  the  Protestants  of  France.  The  last  measure  had  been  advo- 
cated before  the  Notables  by  Lafayette  and  the  Bishop  of  Langres, 
and  had  been  very  favourably  received.  Brienne,  among  whose 
fauits  intolerance  cannot  be  reckoned,  issued  an  edict  for  cany- 
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ing  it  into  effect,  and  after  some  violent  opposition  it  was  re- 
gistered by  the  Parliament  in  January  1788. 

The  main  conflict,  however,  continued  without  abatement. 
It  is  extremely  curious  to  observe  how,  at  this  advanced  stage, 
the  popular  and  revolutionary  movement  was  mainly  guided  by 
privileged  bodies  who  were  resisting  additional  taxation  which 
was  absolutely  necessary,  who  were  contending  for  an  exemption 
from  taxation  which  was  the  most  odious  and  indefensible  oiJ 
privileges,  and  who  nevertheless  by  their  revolt  against  the  theory 
of  absolute  monarchy  and  by  their  demand  for  the  States-General 
had  attained  to  the  highest  degree  of  popularity.  It  was  this 
circumstance  which  explains  the  remarkable  uncertainty  of  the 
forecast  of  at  least  one  most  competent  observer.  Arthur  Young 
in  the  autumn  of  1787  noticed  how  the  best  judges  in  France 
clearly  foresaw  that  they  were  on  the  eve  of  some  great  revolu- 
tion in  the  Government,  that  a  bankruptcy  was  probable  if  not 
inevitable,  that  the  States-General  alone  could  grapple  with  the 
evil,  and  that  unless  '  some  master  hand  of  very  superior  talent 
and  inflexible  courage  was  found  at  the  helm,  to  guide  events 
instead  of  being  driven  by  them,'  a  great  catastrophe  was  pro- 
bable. Having  faithfully  recorded  these  opinions,  he  adds  his 
own  judgment.  '  All  agree  that  the  States  of  the  kingdom  can- 
not assemble  without  more  liberty  being  the  consequence,  but  I 
meet  with  so  few  men  who  have  any  just  ideas  of  freedom  that 
I  question  much  the  species  of  this  new  liberty  which  is  to  arise. 
They  know  not  how  to  value  the  privileges  of  the  people ;  as  to 
the  nobility  and  the  clergy,  if  a  revolution  added  anything  to 
their  scale  I  think  it  would  do  more  mischief  than  good.'  ^ 

The  King  must  by  this  time  have  clearly  seen  the  mistake 
that  he  had  made  in  restoring,  contrary  to  the  judgment  of  both 
Turgot  and  Voltaire,  the  Parliaments  which  hi^  been  abolished 
by  his  predecessor.  The  necessity  of  obtaining  their  assent  had 
no  doubt  qualified  the  despotism  of  the  monarchy  and  had  given 
France  a  kind  of  constitution,  but  no  constitution  could  have 
possibly  been  less  adapted  to  her  wants.  Two  reforms  were  of 
the  most  pressing  and  urgent  necessity.  If  bankruptcy  was  to 
be  averted,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  new  taxation  should 
without  delay  be  imposed  on  the  privileged  classes ;  and  it  was 

>  Toang*8  Tow.    Piukerton,  iv.  140. 
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ecarcely  leae  necessary  tliat  the  feudal  ^itea  flbonld  be  Bpeadi^ 
commnted.  But  to  botih  of  these  Tefbmu  the  Puriiamenti  wave 
insuperable  obstacles.  They  were  sristocntic,  privileged,  jndw 
cial  bodies,  ooosistiDg  of  men  who  were  nearly  all  laDdowiun, 
who  themselves  enjoyed  the  ezemptioiu  from  tftTwtfffn  wUidi  ife 
was  necessary  to  abolish,  who  had  Sa  the  mosii  part  pnnihand 
their  privileges  with  money,  and  who  had  bU  the  natonl  <<WT^ing 
of  judicial  bodies  towards  tradition,  precedent,  antiqaated  Bm  ma 
of  property  and  rights.  Their  circomstaoces,  liieir  i*«*—»««*»^ 
habits  of  thought,  the  narrowness  produced  by  their  poiely  legal 
education,  all  made  them  peculiarly  unfit  to  exercise,  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  entire  community,  a  controlling  influence  over  the 
vast  and  varions  field  of  legislation,  and  bung  mnoh  imaUer 
bodies  than  the  nobles  and  the  dei^,  the  oorporato  sjurit  that 
pervaded  them  was  much  more  concentrated  and  intenae.'  Ik 
is  impossible  to  read  the  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  pro- 
vincial Assemblies  tiiroughoat  France,  in  the  yean  befiae  Uie 
Kevolution,  without  being  stmck  with  tlie  degree  in  which  en- 
lightened, reforming,  and  humane  principles  had  b^pin  to  per- 
vade the  privileged  classes.     But  the  conserratinn  of  the  Puli»- 
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and  a  systematic  opposition  to  the  Government  conducted  by  the 
chief  exponents  of  the  law  is  of  all  oppositions  the  worst.  It  is 
the  most  dangerous,  unnatural,  and  demoralising ;  the  most  fitted 
to  lower  the  inspect  both  for  law  and  for  government.  Few 
causes  contributed  so  much  as  the  parliamentary  opposition  to 
b;reak  up  the  compact  edifice  of  the  French  monarchy,  to  sap 
the  ancient  and  deep-rooted  traditions  of  obedience  and  loyalty. 

The  whole  question  of  the  relations  of  the  Parliaments  to  the 
Crown  was  still  unsettled.  On  the  one  side  was  the  royal  doc- 
trine, confirmed  by  a  long  series  of  precedents,  that  the  King 
had  the  right  by  holding  a  bed  of  justice  to  overthrow  the 
plainest  wishes  of  his  Parliaments.  On  the  other  was  the  par- 
liamentary doctrine  that  no  measure  was  obligatory  which  had 
not  been  submitted  to  the  deliberations,  and  had  not  received 
the  firee  assent,  of  no  less  than  thirteen  Parliaments.  The  first 
doctrine  led  directly  to  despotism.  The  second  led  no  less 
clearly  to  anarchy,  and,  as  the  King  bitterly  said,  it  would  convert 
the  monarchy  of  France  into  ^  an  aristocracy  of  magistrates.' 
And  now  the  Parliament  of  Paris  had  gone  still  further,  and 
destroyed  both  its  own  authority  and  that  of  the  Sovereign,  by 
declaring  that  no  tax  could  be  legitimately  imposed  on  France 
except  by  the  States-General. 

The  word  had  gone  forth,  and  it  was  impossible  to  recall  it. 
From  aU  sides  the  spirit  of  discontent  was  rising  with  the 
suddenness  of  a  tropical  storm  overcasting  a  political  sky  which 
but  a  few  months  before  had  appeared  almost  without  a  cloud. 
The  right  of  registering  edicts  by  a  bed  of  justice ;  the  right  of 
arbitrary  imprisonment  and  exile ;  the  right  of  imposing  taxes 
by  a  royal  edict,  had  been  for  generations  undisputed.  The  body 
which  was  now  spoken  of  as  an  indispensable  agent  of  taxation 
had  met  just  four  times  in  three  hundred  years,  and  none  of 
these  later  States-General  had  claimed  the  power  which  the 
Parliament  attributed  to  them.  Whether  the  Parliament  in 
launching  its  new  doctrine  had  merely  sought  for  a  ready 
weapon  against  thel  Crown,  or  whether  it  believed  that  a  body 
in  which  the  privileged  orders  had  hitherto  had  an  indispu- 
table ascendency  would  V^  more  favourable  to  its  interests  than 
assemblies  which  were  at  present  mainly  or  partly  nominated 
by  the  Crown,  it  is  impossible  to  say.    It  is  at  least  certain  that 
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the  eeed  fell  on  a  Goil  that  was  prepared  to  recoive  it,  and  ib 
rapidly  became  the  doctrine  of  the  most  active  classes  iu  France 
that  the  States-General  formed  aa  essential  part  of  the  French 
Govei'iimont,  and  that  they  ghoald  exercise  habitually  the  esme 
powers  as  the  Parliament  of  England.  It  is  no  lesa  certain  that 
the  Parliaments  gave  a  mighty  impulse  to  a  mo^'ement  vrhicb  in 
a  few  months  swept  away  every  vestige  of  their  owa  privileges 
and  powers,  and  in  a  few  years  brought  some  of  the  moat  oon- 
epicDous  of  their  leaders  to  the  guillotine. 
■  It  is  not  surprising,  it  is  certainly  not  nnpardoaable,  that 
the  I^ing  should  have  looked  with  much  dislike  on  the  demand 
for  the  States-General.  Though  his  government  had  shown 
deplorable  weakness  and  vacillation,  he  hod  exercised  hia  powers 
^ith  uniform  moderation  and  with  an  earnest  desire  for  reform. 
The  abolition  of  the  'corv6es,'  of  torture  before  trial,  of  serfdom 
on  the  royal  domaitis ;  the  reforms  that  had  been  introduced 
into  the  hospitals  and  prisons ;  the  civil  rights  conceded  to  Pn>- 
teatants ;  the  considerable  economies  that  had  lately  been  made 
at  the  Court ;  the  removal  of  the  restrictionB  on  the  commerce  of 
com  and  wine ;  the  large  and  liberal  system  of  provincial  and 
parochial  self-government  which  had  been  established,  and  his 
avowed  determination  to  pnt  an  end  to  the  unjust  exemptions 
from  taxation,  sufficiently  show  the  spirit  of  his  reign.  The 
parliamentary  opposition  seemed  to  him  in  a  high  degree  un- 
grateful, as  it  was  carried  on  by  bodies  which  he  had  himself  of 
his  own  &ee  will  restored ;  and  selfish,  as  it  was  a  stmggle  for 
class  privileges  by  a  section  of  the  privileged  class ;  and  he  pro- 
bably underrated  the  strength  and  depth  of  the  national  dis- 
content that  sustained  it.  But  although  he  desired  to  exercise 
his  rightful  powers  mildly  and  moderately,  be  desired  also  to 
transmit  them  unimpaired  to  his  successors.  It  was  evident 
that  they  were  being  one  by  one  assailed.  The  dark  unknown 
future  of  the  States-General,  with  the  dangerous  questions  that 
were  certain  to  arise  relating  to  their  powers  and  their  composi- 
tion and  to  the  possible  transformation  of  the  monarchy,  filled 
him  with  alarm.  When  it  appeared  necessary,  he  consented, 
indeed,  to  promise  the  convocation  ef  that  body,  and  there 
was  not  the  smalleet  reason  to  believe  that  be  would  fail  in  his 
pnunise;  but  he  asserted  strongly  that  as  King  of  France  it  was 
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fer  him  and  for  him  alone  to  summon  it ;  his  language  in  pro- 
mising it  seemed  to  foreshadow  an  assembly  that  would  be  rather 
consultative  than  legislative ;  and  he  postponed  the  convocation 
till  1791. 

By  that  time  it  was  hoped  that  the  present  eflfervescence 
would  have  subsided,  and  the  provincial,  municipal,  and  paro- 
chial councils  which  had  been  lately  established  would  have 
taken  root.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  three-fourths  of 
France  was  now  passing  through  a  great  and  fundamental 
change  of  administration.  The  absolute  power  which  had  once 
been  exercised  by  the  intendants  had  been  taken  away.  The 
old  routine  of  administration  had  been  suddenly  broken.  New 
assemblies  with  large  functions  of  local  government  had  been 
created.  Provinces  which  were  totally  unaccustomed  to  self- 
government  and  had  long  been  sunk  in  a  profound  political 
apathy  were  violently  disturbed  by  a  great  experiment  in  govern- 
ment ;  by  the  agitation  of  popular  election ;  by  the  rise  of  un- 
tried men  to  power ;  by  the  inevitable  conflict  between  the  sup- 
porters of  the  old  and  of  the  new  order.  The  proceedings  of  the 
new  provincial  Assemblies  were  on  the  whole  very  encouraging 
and  showed  great  promise  of  usefulness ;  there  was  every  reason 
to  hope  that  a  real  step  had  been  taken  towards  putting  an  end 
to  the  chaos  of  heterogeneous  and  conflicting  administrations 
which  had  made  the  government  of  France  so  difficult,  but  as 
yet  everything  was  in  a  state  of  transition.  When  the  new 
provincial  bodies  were  consolidated,  they  might  bear  a  great 
part  in  the  election  of  the  States-General. 

If  time  had  not  been  pressing,  if  the  finances  had  been  in 
such  a  condition  that  a  great  and  radical  change  in  the  system 
of  taxation  had  not  been  a  matter  of  inmiediate  necessity,  the 
policy  of  the  Government  would  probably  have  been  a  wise  one, 
and  a  national  representation  might  have  arisen  securely  and 
tranquilly  out  of  local  self-government.  But  this  essential  con- 
dition was  wanting.  With  the  fiulure  of  the  loan  it  was  be- 
coming evident  that  the  Government  must  choose  between 
bankruptcy  and  the  discovery  of  some  method  of  uniform  and 
productive  taxation  which  Would  put  an  end  to  the  innumeraUe 
exemptions  of  classes,  provinces,  and  towns.  But  what  chance 
was  there  of  such  a  reform  wheui  in  order  to  efiect  it,  it  was 
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Deceesary  to  obtain  t!ie  assent  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  of  the 
provincial  Parliaments,  of  the  Pays  d'Etat,  and  perhapa  also  of 
the  Coure  des  Comptee  and  of  the  Cours  des  Aides  ? ' 

The  sitnation  became  almost  daily  more  tense,  and  tlie  lan- 
guage of  the  hostile  parties  was  such  that  reconciliation  Beenied 
impossible.  It  was  becoming  more  and  more  evident  to  Brienno 
that  it  was  necessary  to  do  again,  but  under  circumstances  in- 
finitely more  dangcrons  and  difficult,  what  bad  been  done  by 
the  chancellor  Maupeon  in  the  last  reign.  The  word  bankruptcy 
was  now  in  every  mouth.  Incendiary  placards  appeared  on  the 
walls  of  Paris.  Tlie  Qneen  as  the  special  patron  of  Brienne  was 
growing  daily  more  nnpopnlar,  and  waa  accused  of  exerciBing  a 
preponderating  inflnence  in  the  councils.  Troops  were  pouring 
from  the  provinces  into  Paris,  and  there  were  all  the  signs  of  a 
coming  conflict.  On  May  5, 1788,  the  first  great  blow  was  struck, 
when  two  of  the  most  conspicuous  opponents  of  the  Court  were 
by  order  of  t^e  King  arrested  by  soldiers  in  the  midst  of  the 
Parliament.  On  May  8,  the  Parliament  was  summoned  to  Ver- 
sailles, and  the  King  proceeded  to  hold  a  bed  of  justice.  After 
severely  and  angrily  rebuking  the  Parliament  for  its  conduct 
during  the  past  year,  he  ordered  six  edicts  to  be  read  and  ro- 
gistered,  which  annihilated  its  political,  and  greatly  restricted 
ita  judicial,  functions.  By  the  first  two  edicts  a  number  of  new 
law  courts  were  instituted,  to  which  all  civil  and  criminal  cases 
hitlierto  tried  by  the  Parliaments  were  transferred,  except  civil 
cases  of'over  twenty  thousand  livres,  and  cnmin&l  cases  relating 
to  the  privileged  orders  of  nobles  and  ecclesiastics.  The  number 
of  members  in  the  Parliaments  waa  greatly  reduced.  The  third 
and  fourth  edicts  were  intended,  like  the  abolition  of  the 
venality  of  offices  in  the  time  of  Maupeon,  to  conciliate  the 
genuine  reformers.  They  abolished  the  '  tribunals  of  exception  * 
and  torture  after  condemnation.*     The  fifth  edict,  which  was 


■  See  tlccker,  (Evrret,  ix.  16,  IT.  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  se- 
•  The '  Qaestion  prfparatoire "  had  oukhI  person  to  nvow  his  crime.  Tho 
beeD  abolished  by  Neoker  in  1780,  bat  '  Question  pr&il&ble  '  was  torture  ap- 
the  *Qaettion  prfaUble'  waa  not  pliedafieroondemnation,  for  the  par- 
abolished  till  1TH8,  and  even  then  the  pose  ol  compelling  the  coniJeauied 
K\ttg  reserved  bia  right  to  restore  it  man  to  name  his  accomplices. — 
if,  after  a  few  Tean'  eipeiience,  the  Ch£rest,  GnUt  St  VAaeiM  EigiKa, 
jodges  prononooed  it  necesMiy.  The  L  461, 1S5. 
•Qaettitm  prfpontoin'  ma  toitnxft 
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the  most  important,  constituted  a  new  tribunal  with  the  sole 
right  of  verifying  and  registering  laws  for  the  kingdom.  It 
was  to  be  called  the  *  Cour  Pl6ni6re,'  and  to  be  composed  of  a 
number  of  great  dignitaries  selected  by  the  King.  It  was  to 
have  the  power  of  remonstrance,  but  the  King  was  to  have  the 
right  of  overcoming  its  resistance  by  the  usual  method  of  a  bed 
of  justice,  and  he  was  to  have  an  independent  and  exclusive 
power  of  borrowing.  If  new  taxes  were  required  before  the 
assembly  of  the  States-General,  they  were  to  be  registered  by 
the  ^  C!our  P16nidre,'  but  this  registration  was  only  to  have  a 
provisional  effect  till  the  States-General  had  actually  met.  The 
taxes  were  then  to  be  definitely  enacted  by  the  King  ^  on  the 
deliberations '  of  that  body.  The  sixth  edict  forbade  the  Par- 
liaments to  unite  on  any  subject,  public  or  private,  till  further 
orders.* 

Such  was  the  new  constitution  or  form  of  government  im- 
posed on  France  by  the  sole  and  despotic  authority  of  the  King. 
All  consideration  of  its  intrinsic  merits  and  defects  appeared  in- 
significant in  comparison  to  this  fact,  and  it  was  immediately 
followed  by  an  aristocratic  revolt  which  was  the  prelude  of  the 
democratic  Revolution  of  1789.  Even  the  promise  of  a  more 
speedy  convocation  of  the  States-General  had  no  effect  in  miti- 
gating the  blow,  and  the  language  in  which  it  was  announced 
was  understood  to  imply  that  the  Government  intended  this  body 
to  be  little  more  than  the  assembly  of  Notables  and  invested 
merely  with  consultative  powers.  The  Parliament  protested 
vehemently  against  its  own  extinction,  and  the  various  law  courts 
in  Paris  pronounced  all  that  had  been  done  to  be  illegal,  while 
throughout  the  country  provincial  Parliaments  assembled  in  de- 
fiance of  the  royal  mandate,  and  issued  proclamations  which  in 
various  forms  and  with  various  degrees  of  emphasis  were  direct 
appeals  to  revolution.  The  members  declared  any  Frenchman 
^  infamous  and  a  traitor  to  his  country '  who  accepted  office  in  the 
new  tribunals  ^  illegally  established,'  bound  themselvjes  in  some 
places  by  oath  never  to  lend  themselves  directly  or  indirectly  to 
carrying  out  the  new  edicts,  stigmatised  the  ministers  who 
had  advised  the  late  measures  as  '  traitors  to  the  King  and  the 
nation/  and  pronounced  the  ascription  of  despotic  power  to  the 

'  BooquAin,  pp.  468,  469. 
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Sovereign  contrary  to  the  fund  amen  tal  Jaws  of  the  kingdom. 
'  The  people,'  said  the  Parliament  of  Toulouao, '  having  no  longer 
any  barrier  between  themselves  and  the  King,  there  remains  to 
them  only  the  consdonsness  of  their  strength.' ' 

Were  these  idle  words  ?  Could  the  Parliaments,  could  the 
gentry  of  the  country  who  were  virtually  in  a  state  of  insurrec- 
tion, connt  npon  popular  support?  The  question  was  a  difficult 
and  an  all-important  one,  but  it  seemed  at  first  probable  that  it 
would  ba  ansiwered  in  the  affirmative.  The  whole  legal  pro- 
fession, nearly  a!!  the  public  writerB  of  France,  seemed  on  the 
Bide  of  the  Parliaments,  Puris  was  surging  and  seething  with 
indignation,  but  as  yet  kept  down  by  an  overwhelming  military 
force,  while  the  great  moiSS  of  the  peasantry  in  large  districts 
seemed  prepared  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  their  provincial 
Parliaments.  There  was  scarcely  any  province  where  the  new 
edicts  did  not  produce  riots,  and  in  some  provinces  these  riots 
amounted  to  insuirection.  In  Pan  the  people  compelled  by 
force  the  ejected  magistrates  to  resume  their  seats.  lo  Brittany 
the  abolition  of  the  Parliament  was  violently  resisted.  Almost 
the  whole  province  was  under  arms,  and  a  number  of  Bi«ton 
noblemen  were  thrown  into  prison  for  petitioning  and  protest- 
ing against  the  abolition.  In  Dauphiny  the  tocsin  sounded 
&om  the  church  towers,  and  thousands  of  peasantry  from  Uie 
mountains  took  arms  to  defend  their  provincial  liberties.  There 
were  furious  and  bloody  conflicts  with  the  soldiers,  and  the  in- 
surgents eo  far  succeeded  that  the  Government  consented  in  tliis 
province  to  make  terms  with  them,  and  even  to  restore  the  old 
provincial  States  which  had  not  existed  for  a  centary  and  a  half. 

There  were  grave  signs  of  discontent  among  the  officers  of 
the  army,  and  all  justice  was  suspended  by  the  impossibility  <^ 
finding  lawyers  to  serve  in  the  new  courts.  Even  the  clergy 
refused  to  support  Brienne  and  to  vote  the  subsidies  he  expected. 
Bishops  formally  protested  agiunst  the  extinction  of  the  Parlia- 
ments and  the  eetaUishment  of  the  '  Goor  Plfinidre,'  denied  that 
taxes  could  be  imposed  by  the  will  of  the  Sovereign,  and  joined 
with  the  rest  of  the  naticm  in  demanding  the  States-General.* 

<  Rocqnnin,  p.  472. 
'  Rocqoaln,   Hlchelet,    SisnrondL 
Beo,  too,  UoonJei,  Seeterehai  tur  bu 
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Deserted  by  almost  all  in  whom  he  trusted,  Brienne  at  last 
bowed  before  the  storm.  On  August  8,  1788,  the  nation  was 
startled  hy  ^  decree  suspending  the  new  ^  Gour  Pl6nidre/  and 
convoking  the  States-General  for  May  1,  1789.  A  week  later 
the  calamity  came  which  had  long  been  dreaded,  and  the 
Government  acknowledged  and  declared  its  bankruptcy,  orders 
ing  that  for  six  weeks  the  payments  of  the  State  should  be 
partially  made  in  paper  with  a  forced  circulation.  On  Au- 
gust 25,  Brienne  resigned  his  office  amid  a  storm  of  execra- 
tion, and  Necker  was  once  more  called  to  the  management 
of  the  finances. 

He  undertook  the  task  reluctantly,  for  he  well  knew  that  it 
was  a  hopeless  one,  and  that  the  fifteen  precious  months  which, 
had  been  wasted  under  Brienne  had  ruined  all  prospect  of  a 
peaceful  solution.  He  found  not  more  than  a  few  hundred 
thousand  francs  in  the  treasury,  the  taxes  anticipated,  credit 
absolutely  ruined,  even  the  funds  which  had  been  recently 
subscribed  for  the  hospitals  fraudulently  seized  by  the  late 
Minister,^  several  millions  of  francs  required  for  the  first  week. 
The  confidence,  however,  inspired  by  his  name  restored  the 
State  to  solvency.  With  a  rare  patriotism  he  pledged  his  whole 
private  fortune  for  the  public  payments,  and  a  number  of  large 
capitalists  rallied  around  him.  In  one  morning  the  public  funds 
rose  thirty  per  cent.'  The  exiles  were  recalled.  The  many 
persons  who  had  been  flung  into  prison  during  the  late  troubles 
were  released,  and  the  suppressed  Parliaments  were  onoe  more 
restored. 

The  constant  fluctuations  of  policy,  the  alternate  violence  and 
concession  during  the  last  few  years,  had  by  this  time  produced 
an  agitation  in  France,  which  it  was  impossible  to  impress,  and 
extremely  difficult  to  guide.  The  traditional  feelings  of  loyalty 
and  respect  had  been  fintally  impaired.  The  privileged  classes 
had  been  separated  from  the  Throne  and  driven  into  violent 
opposition,  while  the  appearance  of  union  among  them  was  very 
deceptive.  The  nobles,  who  had  caught  much  of  the  spirit  of  the 
philosophic  movement,  were  in  general  very  anti-clerical,  while 
among  the  clergy  the  bishops  and  the  cur6s  were  greatly  divided. 
In  the  autumn  of  1787,  Arthur  Young  painted  the  situation  in 
>  Sismondi,  xzL  257.  *  Mme.  de  StaSl,  Cqiu.  inrlaJUp.  I IS9. 
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a  single  phrase :  'A  gr^at  fennest  amongst  all  ranks  of  men, 
who  are  eager  for  some  change  without  knowing  what  to  look 
to  or  hope  for,' '  and  the  agitation  was  enormooslj  increased 
when  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  stultifying  its  whole  history, 
declared  that  no  tax  conld  be  legitimafely  imposed  withont  the 
consent  of  the  people  hy  the  States-General,  and  when  Brienue 
in  the  name  of  the  King  had  promised  the  speedy  convocation 
of  that  body.  It  had  not  been  a££embled  since  1614,  and  the 
prospect  filled  France  with  the  wildest  hopes.  The  qaestion  at 
once  rose,  in  what  form  it  was  to  assemble.  The  former  States- 
General  had  met  at  a  time  when  the  democracy  of  France  was 
in  its  infancy;  the  third  order  had  only  a  little  more  than  a 
third  part  of  the  representation,'  and  the  throe  orders  voted 
separately,  so  that  the  two  privileged  orders  whenever  they  were 
nnited  conld  command  the  sitnation.  The  same  custom  of  the 
three  orders  deliberating  apart,  had  subsisted  in  all  the  ancient 
provincial  States,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Langnedoc, 
where  the  three  orders  formed  only  a  single  chamber  and  voted 
together,  and  where  the  number  of  the  deputies  of  the  third 
estate  was  equal  to  that  of  the  nobles  and  cleigy  combined. 
We  have  seen  how  the  exam^^e  of  Langnedoc  was  proposed  for 
adoption  by  F&ielon,  and  how  it  was  actually  adopted  in  the 
provincial  Assembhes,  that  were  formed  by  Necker  in  1778, 
andbyBrienneinl787.*  In  the  face  of  the  growing  importance 
of  tlie  oommone,  it  was  plain  that  the  third  order  would  never  be 
cont«nt  with  the  position  it  held  in  the  States-General  of  1614. 
It  would  have  probably  been  better  if  the  King  had  settled 
by  bis  own  authority  the  form  in  which  the  States-General 
should  meet;  but  this  was  not  done,  and  Brieone  gave  an 
enormous  scope  to  political  discussion,  and  also  virtually  aban- 
doned the  authority  of  the  Crown  by  formally  inviting  the 
'  opinion  of  all  the  writers  and  bodies  corporate  in  the  kingdom, 
on  the  subject.  Necker,  adopting  a  similar  poHcy,  again  assem- 
bled the  Notables  to  discuss  the  question.     They  were  emphati- 

'  Knkettoo,  It.  I«.  IBO,  73,  and  10*.     (Emra  dt  Ktekar. 
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cally  in  favonr  of  iihe  precedent  of  1614,  and  iihe  Parliament  of 
Paris  t09k  the  same  view,  thoagh  it  soon  after,  alarmed  by  the 
nnpopuhiritj  of  its  advice,  partially  receded,  stating  that  neither 
law  nor  constant  usage  fixed  the  number  of  each  order,  and  that 
the  decision  must  rest  with  the  King.  But  the  immense  force 
of  public  opinion,  expressing  itself  by  innumerable  pamphlets, 
memoirs,  and  petitions  pouring  in  from  every  province  and  town, 
now  turned  with  irresistible  power  in  the  democratic  direction. 
Bousseau  had  specially  denounced  the  old  constitution  of  the 
States-General ;  and  it  was  sufficiently  obvious  that  if  the  two 
privileged  orders  had  a  complete  ascendency,  the  very  reforms 
which  were  most  needed  might  never  be  carried.  The  Abb6 
Sieyds  in  a  book  which  produced  an  immense  impression,  and 
of  which  30,000  copies  were  sold  in  three  weeks,  urged  that  the 
third  estate,  or  commons,  had  hitherto  been  nothing,  and  that 
it  ought  to  be  supreme ;  and  the  question  immediately  became 
the  most  pressing  in  French  politics.  The  long  indecision  on 
the  subject  was  especially  unfortunate,  and  it  was  one  great 
cause  of  the  democratic  and  levelling  direction  which  the  stream 
now  took. 

Immediately  after  the  separation  of  the  Notables,  all  the 
princes,  with  the  exception  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  signed  a 
memorial  to  the  King,  in  which,  in  the  name  of  the  nobles,  they 
protested  against  any  deviation  from  the  forms  of  1614,  and 
asserted  that  the  writings  which  were  pouring  in  from  almost 
every  corporation  in  France  showed  clearly  that  a  spirit  of 
reasoned  insubordination  and  contempt  for  the  laws  was  abroad. 
If,  they  continued,  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  two  upper  orders 
in  the  States-General  were  curtailed,  those  orders  would  have  a 
right  to  refuse  to  confirm  their  degradation  by  appearing  in  that 
body,  and  they  might  dispute  the  legality  of  its  proceedings.* 

At  last,  after  some  hesitation,  a  royal  edict,  on  December  27,* 
partially  solved  the  question.  The  Eling  decided,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  Notables,  that  the 
commons  should  have  a  double  representation,  thus  making 
their  representatives  equal  in  number  to  those  of  the  two  other 
orders  united.     Such  an  increase  of  numbers  was  of  no  impor- 

■  Sismondi,  xxi.  279,  280.    See,      Notables  on  this  subject,  Ch^rest,  ii. 
too,    on    the    deliberations    of    the      195-207. 
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tance  if  the  three  orders  voted  separately,  bat  if  they  voted 
either  habitually  or  occasionally  together  it  was  of  the  utmost 
coDseqaence.  But  this  vital  qnestion  of  separate  or  joint  voting 
was  left  undecided,  to  be  settled  only  -when  the  States-Geoeml 
met ;  and  it  continued  to  divide  France  fiercely,  and  to  dig  a 
chasm  between  the  privileged  orders  and  the  people.  By  a 
report  of  the  same  council  the  King  anuouuced  the  futnre 
suppresHioQ  of  letters  of  '  cachet,'  the  establishment  of  liberty  of 
the  press,  and  a  periodic  meeting  of  the  States-General  for  the 
revisioD  of  the  finances.' 

It  was  followed,  on  January  24,  1789,  by  royal  letters  pre- 
scribing the  method  of  election  for  the  States-General.  The 
precedent  of  1614  was  in  its  main  outlines  followed,  with  some 
considerable  enlargements  that  had  been  recommended  by  the 
Kotablea.  The  nobles  and  the  ecclesiastics  of  all  classes  were 
to  elect  their  representatives  separately  and  directly.  The  elec- 
tions for  the  commons,  or  third  estate,  were  to  be  conducted 
on  a  different  and  complicated  system.  The  snfirage  was  slmosli 
nnirersal,  a 'vote  being  given  to  every  Frenchman  who  waa 
twenty-five  yeare  old,  who  had  a  settled  abode  and  who  paid 
direct  t&xea;  bnt  these  voters  were  not  to  vote  directly  for 
members  of  the  States-General,  but  for  membeni  of  numerons 
electoral  bodies,  to  whom  the  ultimate  choice  was  entmsted. 
The  elections  were  so  arranged  that  those  of  the  provinces  wete 
to  be  completed  before  those  of  Paris  began. 

The  months  that  followed  were  among  the  most  agitated 
and  critical  that  France  had  ever  undergone,  and  it  was  at  this 
time  that  the  revolutionary  spirit,  which  had  hitherto  been 
almost  confined  to  the  great  centres  of  population,  began  to 
pervade  the  whole  country.  To  the  best  and  most  sagacioaa 
judge?,  the  conduct  of  Necber  daring  this  crisis  has  iq>peared 
very  blamable ;  and  to  his  grave  faults  of  judgment  and  charac- 
ter they  have  attributed  much  of  the  calamities  that  followed. 
History  is  full  of  examples  of  men  who,  possessing  to  an  eminent 
degree  certain  intellectual  and  moral  qnalitiea  of  the  highest 
value,  were  placed  by  an  nnhappy  fate  in  situations  where  those 
particalar  qualities  were  almost  wholly  useless,  and  where  a 
totally  different  set  were  nrgently  reqoired.  Such  was  at  this 
*  UtM.  d«  6tan,  OnuUtratitim  «vr  la  Riroliaiait,  t.  177. 
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time  the  position  of  Necker.  In  a  regular  parliamentary  Grovem- 
ment  he  might  have  been  an  excellent  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  or  a  safe,  sound,  and  sagacious  Prime  Minister ;  but 
he  had  nothing  of  that  dazzling  personality  which  can  fascinate 
and  lead  great  masses  of  excited  men ;  nothing  of  that  spirit  of 
command,  daring,  and  initiative,  which  was  atT  this  time  im- 
peratively needed.  French  public  opinion  was  now  like  a  ship 
driven  before  a  furious  gale,  with  no  hand  at  the  helm.  Every- 
thing was  undecided  and  in  question — the  nature  of  the  States- 
General,  the  limit  of  their  powers,  the  reforms  they  were  to  effect. 
The  nation  was  seething  with  agitation,  maddened  by  Uto- 
pias and  subversive  political  theories,  which  were  disseminated 
through  a  thousand  channels  and  through  every  province.  As 
there  had  been  no  States-General  since  1614,  there  was  a  total 
want  of  political  experience ;  and  there  were  none  of  the  party 
lines,  organisations,  and  traditions,  which  in  a  settled  parlia- 
mentary Government  at  once  direct  and  restrain  the  torrent  of 
opinion. 

It  was  pre-eminently  a  time  when  a  great  minister  would 
have  boldly  assumed  the  direction  of  opinion,  placed  a  clear 
programme  before  the  electors,  defined  and  limited  the  reforms 
which  he  meant  to  ask  the  States-General  to  sanction.  But 
Necker  adopted  a  totally  different  course.  He  had  no  sympathy 
with  the  principles  of  the  'Contrat  Social,'  which  were  now 
dominant  in  France,  and  he  had  a  strong  constitutional  dislike 
to  all  revolutionary  changes.  Considering,  he  has  himself  said, 
the  dangers  attending  great  political  changes,  the  difficulty  of 
forecasting  their  issue  and  of  regulating  their  course,  he  would 
never  have  convoked  the  States-General  had  he  not  found  that 
body  solemnly  promised  under  his  predecessor.  If  he  could  have 
followed  his  own  wishes  he  would  have  contented  himself  by 
carrying  out,  with  the  assistance  of  the  provincial  Assemblies, 
a  long  series  of  administrative  reforms  which  might  have  greatly 
ameliorated  the  condition  of  the  country  without  producing  any 
strong  passions  or  convulsions.^  Such  a  policy  was  no  longer 
open  to  him,  but  he  determined,  at  least,  to  restrict  as  much  as 
possible  the  circle  of  his  action,  and  to  postpone,  if  he  could  not 
avoid,  the  most  important  decisions. 

*  €Suvres  de  Jfeeher,  iz.  SS^  39. 
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Timid,  irreaolate,  and  cautious  to  a  fanlt,  it  was  the  character 
of  his  mind  to  eeo  with  Epecial  clearness  the  possible  dangers 
and  evils  of  any  conrse  that  was  proposed,  and  he  shrank  in- 
stinctively from  any  step  which,  by  bringing  him  into  opposition 
to  strong  cnrrents  of  opinion,  might  imperil  the  high  degree  of 
eBteem  which'  he  enjoyed  and  to  wliich  he  most  tenaciously 
clung.  By  assembling  the  Notables  he  had  shown  that  he  had 
no  fixed  policy  of  his  own  on  the  great  question  of  the  composi- 
tion of  the  States-General,  and  it  was  now  his  manifest  policy 
to  ask  advice  on  all  sides,  to  commit  himself  to  nothing,  and  to 
leave  the  nation  to  find  its  own  way  and  to  frame  its  own  pro- 
gramme. Even  after  the  elections  had  been  completed  ho  dis- 
played the  same  fatal  inaction.  The  States-General,  from  the 
jComplete  inexperience  of  their  members  and  from  the  circom- 
JBtancea  of  excitement  nnder  which  they  were  elected,  required 
I  more  than  almost  any  other  Parliament  firm  and  skilfdl  gnidance. 
I  Bnt  Necber  met  them  withont  any  dear  and  definite  plan ;  and 
when  Mirabeaa,  who  alone  possesBed  the  talents  that  might 
have  ridden  and  directed  the  storm,  desired  to  support  him,  he 
met  the  overtures  of  the  great  tribune  with  freezing  and  con- 
temptuons  indiSerence.' 

There  was  something  of  timidity,  something  of  pride,  some- 
thing of  a  kind  of  constitntional  pedantiy,  and  something  of 
simple  miscalculation  in  the  attitade  be  assnmed.  When  be 
was  remonstrated  with,  he  said  that  he  considered  it  wrong  for 
a  minister  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  popular  elections ;  and 
when  he  was  further  pressed,  he  added,  'What  would  you  have 
me  do  when  there  is  no  longer  any  obedience  in  any  quarter, 
uid  when  we  are  not  sure  of  the  troops  ? ''  Military  discipline, 
indeed,  was  only  too  evidently  giving  way,  and  bands  of  soldiers 
might  be  seen  in  the  early  summer  of  1789  marching  throagh 
the  streets  of  Paris,  shouting,  '  Long  live  the  third  estate ! ' 
and  '  We  are  the  soldiers  of  the  nation ! '     When  public  opinion 

■  Re*  especially  Iha  Mfmoire*  de  cognued.  Adam  Smith  wsBaoqnaiDted 

tfalmrt,   1.   246,  247,   2S0-2^3,   2S2,  with  Necker,  and  he  judged  him  with 

283,  293,  297,  and  many  other  pas-  mnch  severity.      He  said,  'HeUbnt 

Mgea  in  the  sacae  woik.    It  mast  ba  a  man  of  detail,'  and  piedicted  that 

remembered,  however,  that  Mirabeaa  ha  wuald  fail  totally  in  a  foremoat 

WM  at  ibis  time  a  man  wboM  clu-  place,    bee  llackinl«sh,  Ylitdio.  6alk 

nctei  was  completely  discredited  and  p.  30. 
wJi06ege[uu9waB0iiljverjpailial\3i&-  *  Mbn,  d*  SIatQii«c,l.  251,  265. 
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was  80  excited  and  disorganised,  Necker  deemed  it  best  to  tem- 
porise, to  be  governed  by  circumstances,  to  wait  until  the  nation 
had  clearly  determined  its  wishes.  To  an  undecided  and  de- 
sponding man,  who  was  conscious  that  he  was  surrounded  by 
enemies  at  the  Court  and  in  the  Council,  who  knew  that  a  single 
false  step  might  lead  to  a  catastrophe,  and  who  was  confionted 
with  the  immediate  and  pressing  necessity  of  meeting  a  great 
famine,  such  a  course  had  an  irresistible  attraction,  and  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  as  much  condemned  by  contemporaries 
as  by  posterity.  Malouet,  who  has  severely  blamed  it,  acknow- 
ledges that  the  great  majority  of  the  more  moderate  of  the  poli- 
ticians who  afterwards  formed  the  Constituent  Assembly,  agreed 
with  Necker  that  the  Eang  should  propose  no  plan  and  adopt  no 
important  measure  till  after  the  first  deliberation  of  the  States- 
General.^  But  by  leaving  the  country  without  control  or  gui- 
dance in  a  moment  of  supreme  crisis  and  agitation,  Necker 
suffered  the  revolutionary  passions  to  acquire  a  force  and 
a  scope  which  placed  them  beyond  the  reach  of  any  states- 
manship. 

Malouet,  who  was  one  of  the  most  sagacious  judges  of  this 
period  of  the  Revolution,  has  expressed  his  firm  conviction  that 
at  this  time  popular  opinion  had  only  fixed  itself  irrevocably  on 
two  points,  the  convocation  of  the  States-General  and  the  dou- 
bling of  the  representatives  of  the  third  estate,  and  that  the 
Grovemment  could  in  all  other  points  have  effectually  guided  and 
limited  the  movement  for  change.  The  sovereign  power  still 
retained  its  authority,  and  it  was  as  yet  by  no  means  obnoxious  \ 
to  the  democratic  party.  The  recent  conflict  with  the  Parlia-  / 
ments  had  been  essentially  a  conflict  between  the  Crown  and  J 
the  privileged  orders,  in  which  the  Crown  was  contending  for 
a  system  of  taxation  which  would  lighten  the  burden  of  the 
people.  Necker  has  borne  an  emphatic  testimony  to  the  com- 
plete honesty  with  which,  both  in  public  and  private,  the  King 
was  resolved  to  carry  out  his  promise  of  convoking  the  States- 
General,  though  he  must  have  well  known  that  it  would  give  a 
representative  character  to  the  Government  of  France.*  The 
doubling  of  the  number  of  the  representatives  of  the  third 
estate,  which  was  the  first  great  triumph  of  the  popular  party, 

*  Jfim.  de  Malouet,  U  359.  *  iEuvret  ie  Necher,  ix.  38. 
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WM  carried  ont  witL  Lis  cordial  approbation,  and  contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  tie  Notables ;  and  it  was  re- 
marked that  on  this  occasion  tlie  Queen  was  for  the  first  time 
present  at  the  Council,  as  she  desired  to  give  her  sanction  to 
the  measure.'  It  was  believed  that  the  situation  resembled  that 
;  of  Sweden  under  Gustavue  III.,  when  a  popular  King,  aap- 
ported  by  the  democracy,  engaged  in  a  successful  struggle  with 
the  priTiieged  orders.  All  over  the  Continent — in  Sweden,  in 
Geitnany,  in  Poland,  in  Hungary,  in  Bohemia,  and  in  France — 
the  diets,  assemblies,  or  parliaments  which  represented  the  privi- 
leged orders  had  during  the  eighteenth  century  been  hostile  to 
reform,  while  Catherine,  and  Frederick,  and  Joseph  II.,  and 
Leopold  of  Tuscany,  and  Gustavus  III.  of  Sweden,  and  Charles 
III.  of  Spain  had  been  the  great  reformers  of  their  age.'  The 
Prince  who  was  afterwards  Lewis  XVIIL,  addressing  the  muni- 
cipality of  Pane  in  1789,  said  that  '  a  great  revolation  was  im- 
pending, and  that  t^e  King  by  his  dispositions,  his  virtnes,  and 
his  supreme  rank,  was  its  nataral  chief.'  *  The  edict  and  report 
of  December  27, 1788,  were  received  with  general  applaose,*  and 
Madame  de  StaSl  has  even  stated  that  at  this  late  period  *  the 
authority  of  the  King  over  the  minds  of  men  was  mrae  power- 
ful than  ever.'  *  Hot  was  the  spell  quite  broken  in  the  agitated 
weeks  that  followed.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  remarkable 
fact  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  instructions  furnished  by  the 
^nstituents  to  their  representatives  in  the  States-General, 
jiwhile  urging  the  largest  and  most  searching  reforms,  expressly 
I  directed  them  to  maintain  the  authority  and  dignity  of  the 
^King.' 

It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  the  monarchy  was  the  last  ti  the 
old  institutions  of  France  which  was  in  danger ;  but  a  spirit  of 
insubordination  and  passion  had  for  some  years  been  abroed, 
and  the  onregolated  excitement  engendered  by  the  elections 
was  not  likely  long  to  confine  itself  within  any  barriers.  'It 
was  as  much  tho  fashion,'  the  Prince  of  Ligne  once  said,  '  to 

*  KmB.   de  B!a<n,    Coiuidiralioiu  •  OmtiJ f rat Unt,  L  i77,  US. 

mr  la  Jtcwlutim,  i.  ISO.  •  Ualoaet,  J/Ah.L  ififi.     H.  Ch»- 

*  See  on  this  subject  Sorel,  fin.  who  i«  a  liolentlj  democratic 
LSwtopt  et  la  EHolatim  fVan-  writer,  ia  obliged  to  ackaowledge 
"'"         '"''  "■"  thi*  fact,  though  be  trie*  to  attetmate 
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disobey  nnder  Lewis  XVI.  as  to  obey  nnder  Lewis  AiY.*  '  Under 
Lewis  XLV.y  the  old  Marshal  Bicheliea  said  to  Lewis  XVI, '  no 
one  ventured  to  utter  a  complaint ;  under  Lewis  XV.  they  spoke 
low;  under  your  Majesty  they  speak  aloud.'*  ^The  univers^ 
spirit^'  wrote  Malouet,  describing  the  elections  of  1789|  'was 
that  of  independence.  Clei^,  nobles.  Parliament,  third  estate, 
all  wished  an  increased  power.  .  .  .  The  nobles  of  the  provinces 
would  no  longer  endure  the  superiority  of  those  of  the  Court. 
The  inferior  clergy  wished  to  share  the  dignities  of  the  higher 
clergy ;  the  officers  and  subalterns  of  the  army  used  a  similar 
language.  .  •  •  The  word  liberty  was  for  ever  ringing  in  the  ears 
of  an  ignorant  populace,'  and  they  understood  it  in  ite  widest 
and  most  extravagant  sense.*  The  electoral  meetings  in  every 
parish  maintained  a  constant  fever  of  excitement.  In  three  or 
four  months  there  are  said  to  have  been  at  least  40,000,*  and 
they  carried  the  spirit  of  agitation  and  discussion  into  the  re- 
motest village.  At  the  invitation  of  the  Government,  'cahiers,') 
representing  the  grievances  and  conveying  the  instructions  of - 
the  three  orders,  were  prepared  in  every  parish,  and  all  over . 
France  the  busiest  brains  were  employed  in  collecting,  com-  . 
paring,  and  elaborating  grievances. 

Innumerable  newspapers  sprang  into  existence,  and  the 
activity  of  the  political  press  was  unequalled.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  signs  of  the  enormous  intensity  of  political  life  in 
England  during  the  civil  war  and  the  Commonwealth,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  vast  literature  of  pamphlets  and  broadsides  that 
was  then  suddenly  produced.  In  France  and  on  a  larger  scale, 
the  election  of  1789  at  once  produced  the  same  phenomenon,  and 
it  continued  for  a  long  time  without  diminution.  In  the  last 
months  of  1788  a  private  collector  is  said  to  have  accumulated 
n.o  less  than  2,500  pamphlets  which  had  recently  appeared.^ 
Arthur  Young,  who  had  known  England  in  several  periods  of 
great  political  excitement,  had  never  seen  anything  which  even 
faintly  approached  the  aotivity  of  the  French  poUtical  press 
when  he  visited  Paris  in  the  summer  of  1789.  ^  The  business,' 
he  says,  Agoing  forward  at  present  in  the  pamphlet  shops  of 

*  Aabertin,  p.  478.  *  Ch^rest,  iL  25i.    See,  too,  Chaa- 

*  Item,  de  MaUmet,  L  293, 294.  sin,  pp.  133-135. 

*  Cbanin,  p.  243. 
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Paris  ia  incredible.  I  went  to  the  Palais  Royal  to  see  what 
new  tilings  were  published  and  to  procare  a  catalogue  of  ail. 
Every  hour  produces  something  new.  Thirteen  came  out  to- 
Ssj,  aiiteen  yesterday,  and  ninety-two  last  week.  We  think 
sometimes  that  Debrctt's  and  Stockdale'a  shops  in  London  are 
crowded,  but  they  are  mere  deserts  compared  to  Desein's  and 
some  others  here,  in  which  one  can  scarcely  squeeze  from  the  door 
to  the  counter.  The  price  of  printing  two  years  ago  was  from 
twenty-seven  to  thirty  livres  per  sheet,  bnfc  now  it  is  from  sixty 
to  eighty  livres.  The  spirit  of  reading  political  tracts,  they  say, 
spreads  into  the  provinces,  so  that  all  the  presses  of  France  are 
equally  employed.  Kineteen -twentieth a  of  these  productions 
are  in  favour  of  liberty,  and  generally  violent  against  the  clergy 
and  nobility.  .  .  .  Ia  it  not  wonderful  that  while  the  press 
teems  with  the  moat  levelling  and  even  seditions  principles, 
which,  pnt  in  execution,  would  orertnm  the  monarchy,  nothing 
in  reply  appears,  and  not  the  least  step  ia  taken  by  the  Court 
to  restrain  this  extreme  licentiousness  of  publication  ?  It  ia 
easy  to  conceive  the  apirit  that  moat  thos  be  raised  among  the 
people.  But  the  coSee  houses  in  the  Palais  Koyal  present  yet 
more  aingnlar  and  astonishing  apectacles;  they  are  not  only 
crowded  witliin,  but  other  expectant  crowds  are  at  the  doors 
and  windows  listening  d  gorge  deploySe  to  certain  orators  who 
from  chairs  or  tables  harangue  each  his  little  audience.  The 
e^^mess  with  which  they  are  heard,  and  the  thunder  of 
applanae  they  receive  for  every  sentiment  of  more  than  common 
hardineaa  or  violence  against  the  present  Government,  cannot 
easily  be  imagined.  I  am  all  amazement  at  the  Ministry  per- 
mitting Buch  nests  and  hotbeds  of  aedition  and  revolt,  which 
disseminate  amongst  the  people  every  hour  principles  that  by- 
and-by  must  be  opposed  with  vigour,  and  therefore  it  seeniB 
little  short  of  madness  to  allow  the  propagation  at  present.'  * 

Another  agency,  more  terrible  and  more  powerful  than  any 
mere  political  prop^andism,  was,  however,  now  hastening  the 
Revolution.  At  the  very  time  when  the  promise  of  the  States 
General  bad  let  loose  the  torrent  of  apeculatioua,  and  passions, 
and  wild  hopes  and  fears,  a  great  famine  fell  upon  the  land.  A 
long  drought  in  the  summer  of  1788,  and  a  hailstorm  almost 
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unexampled  in  the  extent  of  its  devastations,  were  followed  by  an 
extremely  bad  harvest  and  by  the  severest  winter  that  had  been 
known  in  France  for  eighty  years.  The  olives,  the  mulberries, 
the  chestnut  forests  over  great  districts  were  almost  totally 
destroyed.  Bread  rose  quickly  to  famine  price.  The  distress 
was  as  acute  in  the  towns  as  in  the  country.  Manufactures  and 
industry  in  all  their  forms  had  already  suffered  deeply  from  the 
derangement  of  the  national  finances.  The  English  competition 
which  followed  the  recent  commercial  treaty  had  almost  anni- 
hilated some  of  its  important  branches  and  thrown  thousands 
of  workmen  out  of  employment,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
mulberry  trees  now  ruined  the  silk  manufacture.  In  Lyons 
alone  40,000  workmen  employed  in  this  industry  were  left 
without  bread.  Many  master  manufacturers  left  the  country, 
and  countless  factories  were  closed.  Abbeville,  Amiens,  and 
Bouen  were  equally  distressed,  and  great  numbers  of  workmen, 
are  said  to  have  died  of  literal  starvation.  Disease  springing  | 
from  insufficient  nourishment  rapidly  spread.  The  roads  were^ 
infested  with  famished  brigands.  The  bakers'  and  butchers'  ^ 
shops,  the  mills,  the  offices  where  duties  were  levied  on  provisions,  ^ 
were  everywhere  attacked.  There  were  almost  daily  conflicts 
between  the  soldiers  and  the  populace,  and  all  the  great  towns 
were  besieged  by  starving  countrymen  seeking  for  employment. 
In  Paris,  where  great  public  works  had  already  produced  an 
unnatural  agglomeration  of  workmen,  the  number  of  the  indigent 
soon  tripled.  In  the  single  quarter  of  St.  Antoine  there  were 
80,000.  A  fourth  part  of  the  population  of  the  city  are  said  to 
have  been  driven  in  the  winter  of  1788-1789  to  sell  their 
clothes  and  tools  and  furniture,  and  it  was  easy  on  the  smallest 
pretext  to  collect  thousands  of  desperate  and  hungry  men,  ready 
to  welcome  any  change  and  to  take  part  in  any  enterprise.  The 
freezing  of  the  Seine  in  December  greatly  added  to  the  difficulty 
of  supplying  the  city  with  food.  But  the  distress  was  never 
greater  than  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  States-General. 
The  whole  country  was  disorganised  by  famine,  and  in  the  four 
months  before  the  capture  of  the  Bastille  there  had  been  more 
than  800  violent  outbreaks  in  France.^ 

>  Taine,  La  ESrolutiot^  I  4-.14»  30,  33;  Ghassin,  pp.  292-296;  Michelet, 
xviL  455, 456. 
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It  would  be  difBcolt  to  exaggexate  tbe  importance  of  this 
I  famine  among  the  caaacs  of  the  French  Revolution.  It  gave 
the  revolutionary  movement  its  army,  and  its  impultie,  and  its 
character  of  desperate  and  savage  earnestness,  ITie  presence 
in  Taria  of  a  vast  mnltitode  of  idle  and  half-starving  men, 
largely  recruited  from  tbe  prorinces,  at  a  time  when  political 
excitement  was  at  its  height,  and  when  the  discipline  of  the 
army  had  been  fatally  corrupted,  amply  accounts  for  the  scenes 
of  violence  that  followed.  Whenever  a  legislative  body  is 
elected  on  a  very  low  suffrage,  a  bad  harvest  is  likely  to  have  a 
great  influence  on  elections,  for  tbe  minds  of  men  are  then  full 
of  nneasinees,  prone  to  change,  and  readily  turned  against  the 
Government.  But  this  election,  which  was  beyond  all  others 
critical  and  dangerous,  took  place  not  merely  amid  distress, 
but  amid  famine.  Necker  showed  great  skill  and  energy  in 
supplying  the  capital  with  food,  but  it  was  easy  to  persuade 
an  ignorant  and  starring  popnlace  that  the  Government 
were  responsible  for  all  they  suffered.  'It  appears  plain  to 
me,'  wrote  Arthur  Young,  'that  the  violent  friends  of  the 
commons  are  not  displeased  at  the  high  price  of  com,  which 
aeconds  their  views  greatly,  and  makes  any  appeal  to  the  cxmi- 
moQ  feeling  of  the  people  more  easy  and  much  more  to  their 
purpose  than  if  the  price  were  low.''  At  the  time  when 
the  violent  scenes  of  1789  began,  food  in  Paris  was  almost  at 
famine  rates,  and  it  was  computed  that  there  were  not  less 
than  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  destitute  persons  in  the 
city,  who  depended  wholly  on  public  worla  for  their  employ- 
ment.* 

The  ums  and  dispositions  of  the  electors  were  clearly  shown 
by  the  '  cahiers '  of  the  three  orders.  It  was  plun  that  there 
was  no  alliance  between  the  nobles  and  the  clergy,  and  among 
the  wishes  most  strongly  expressed  in  the  cahiers  of  the  former 
,  class  were  Uie  suppression  of  tithes  and  of  religious  orders,  the 
establishment  of  perfect  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  sale  of  a 
portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  property,  in  order  to  restore  the 
prosperity  of  the  finances.  It  was  evident,  too,  that  tbe  nobles 
were  as  far  as  possible  from  being  animated  by  a  general  hos- 
tility to  reform.  They  desired  the  establishment  of  constitutional 
■  nDkerton,  W.  169.  ■  Talaa,  La  Rttohaio»,  L  88. 
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government  by  periodic  assemblies  of  the  States-General,  com- 
plete individaal  liberty,  and  a  crowd  of  reforms  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  finances  and  of  justice.  Almost  with  one  voice 
they  announced  their  readiness  to  abandon  their  exemption  from  / 
direct  taxation;  their  determination  to  accept  a  reasonable  money  | 
commutation  for  their  feudal  rights;  their  wish  to  see  all  the'! 
higher  ranks  in  the  army  thrown  open  to  commonbrs.  If  these  | 
three  measures  had  been  accomplished,  almost  every  serious  t 
grievance  which  the  country  suffered  from  its  aristocracy  would 
have  been  removed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  nobles  insisted 
strongly  that  they  should  remain  a  separate  order  in  the  nation ; 
that  they  should  retain  their  old  privilege  of  voting  separately 
in  the  States-General;  that  their  dignities  and  honorary  dis- 
tinctions should  be  maintained.  '  Some  of  the  6ahiers  even 
asked  that  the  privileged  orders  should  wear  a  special  dress, 
and  that  a  separate  order  of  peasants  should  be  constituted,  and 
very  many  of  them  protested  against  the  sale  of  offices,  which 
introduced  a  crowd  of  lawyers  and  other  functionaries  into  the 
nobility.* 

These  views  may  not  have  represented  everything  that 
extreme  reformers  could  desire,  but  historians  must  be  very 
false  or  very  prejudiced  if  they  describe  them  as  the  views  of  a 
class  that  was  opposed  to  reform  and  incapable  of  discharging  a 
useful  function  in  a  free  State.  It  was  a  remark  of  Sieyds  that 
in  the  literature  that  preceded  the  Revolution,  the  most  powerful 
defences  of  the  rights  of  the  commons  came  from  the  pens  of  y 
members  of  the  privileged  orders,'  and  it  is  an  incontestable  fact 
that  a  great  part  of  the  French  aristocracy  were  at  this  time 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
prepared  to  make  serious  sacrifices  for  the  public  welfare.  The 
Parliaments  had,  as  I  have  already  shown,  in  some  respects 
misrepresented  their  spirit,  but  the  Parliaments  had  at  least  been 
distinguished  by  two  great  qualities — a  strong  dislike  to  arbi- 
trary power,  and  a  strong  desire  to  introduce  a  spirit  of  economy 
into  the  State ;  and  in  the  provincial  councils  the  upper  class 
had  of  late  years  shown  themselves  both  liberal  and  enlightened, 
and  ready  to  perform  a  great  deal  of  useful  and  unobtrusive 

■  See  an  ezoellent  analysis  of  the      Aneien  Rfgime^  pp.  SS7-401. 
cahiezB  of  the  nobles  in  Tocqoeville,  *  ChAiest,  IL  25J^257. 
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wort.'  The  cahiers  of  the  clergy  also  ahowed  a  frank  and 
general  willinjjuess  to  surrender  all  privileges  ia  matters  of 
taxation ;  and  wherever  tho  cures  preponderated,  there  wai 
displayed  a  genuiiio  sympathy  with  liboral  ideas.  A  betlor 
i  administration  of  the  Church,  the  opening  of  all  offices  to 
I  all  classes,  the  establisbuient  of  a  general  system  of  religious 
I  national  education,  free  trade,  and  constitutional  government, 
J  were  among  their  leading  demands,  and  some  of  them  expressed 
a  wisli  that  the  tools  of  workmen  should  never  be  seized  for 
debt,  and  that  the  poorest  class  should  be  exempt  from  taxation.' 
Amoncr  the  commons  the  language  was  more  vague,  and 
while  the  monarchy  was  still  respected,  the  ideas  of  the  '  Contrat 
Social'  were  very  apparent.  The  electors  for  the  third  order 
asked  equality  before  the  civil  and  criminal  law,  unity  of  le^is' 
lation,  liberty  of  the  press,  abolition  of  all  servitude  and  feudal 
rights,  responsibility  of  ministers,  a  readjustment  of  taxation.' 
In  this  class,  however,  the  desire  for  ec|uality  was  still  stronger 
jthan  the  desire  for  reform,  and  they  especially  urged  that  in  the 
States-General  the  three  orders  should  vote  not  separately,  but 
together. 

If  the  prevailing  wish  had  been  simply  to  make  France  a 
free  and  constitutional  country,  in  the  English  or  American 
sense  of  those  terms,  the  victory  was  already  won.  The 
peremptory  instructions  of  the  three  orders  were  of  such  a 
nature,  that  there  was  no  doubt  whatever  that  this  end  could 
have  been  attained  with  general  consent.  In  April  1789,  Gover- 
nor Morris,  whose  admirable  letters  give  one  of  the  truest  and 
calmest  pictarea  of  the  events  that  ensued,  wrote  to  Washington : 
'The  elections  are  finished  throughout  this  kingdom  except  in  tho 
capital,  and  it  appears  from  the  instructions  given  to  the  repre- 
sentatives that  certain  points  are  universally  demanded  which, 
when  granted  and  secured,  will  render  France  perfectly  free  as 
to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution.  I  say  the  principles,  for 
one  generation  at  least  will  be  required  to  render  the  practice 

'Bee    LaveiKne,   Let   Auemhlfet  lagniUotine' (p.  102), 
Pnvitututlei ;      Tame,    Za     lUroiu-  >  Louie  Blanc.  Hi^.  it  la  Rer.  JL 

tim,   I.   192,   103.      M.  Taine    eayt:  221,    222;     Cliaasin,    pp.     £33-256; 

■JamoU.  UArintocratia    ne   fut  plus  Tocqneville,  pp.  16S-170. 
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familiar.'  ^  On  the  part  of  the  King  there  was  nothing  to  be 
feared.  Jefferson,  one  of  the  most  democratic  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  of  the  leaders  of  the  American  Bevolution, 
was  at  this  time  in  Paris  representing  the  American  Republic, 
and  he  has  left  an  account  of  his  own  experience,  which  throws 
a  very  remarkable  light  on  the  secret  history  of  the  French 
Bevolution.  'I  was  much  acquainted/  he  writes,  'with  the 
leading  patriots  of  the  Assembly.  Being  from  a  country 
which  had  successfully  passed  through  a  similar  reformation, 
they  were  disposed  to  my  acquaintance,  and  had  some  confi- 
dence in  me.  I  urged  most  strenuously  an  immediate  com- 
promise to  secure  what  the  Government  were  now  ready  to 
yield,  and  to  trust  to  future  occasions  for  what  might  still  be 
wanting.  It  was  well  understood  that  the  King  would  grant 
at  this  time,  first,  freedom  of  the  person  by  Habeas  Corpus ; 
second,  freedom  of  conscience;  third,  freedom  of  the  Press; 
fourth,  trial  by  jury ;  fifth,  a  representative  Legislature ;  sixth, 
annual  meetings ;  seventh,  the  origination  of  laws ;  eighth,  the 
exclusive  right  of  taxation  and  appropriation ;  and  ninth,  the 
responsibility  of  Ministers ;  and  with  the  exercise  of  these  powers 
they  could  obtain  in  future  whatever  might  be  further  necessary 
to  improve  and  preserve  their  Constitution.'  'They  thought 
otherwise,  however,'  continues  Jefferson, '  and  events  have  proved 
their  lamentable  error,  for  after  thirty  years  of  war  foreign  and 
domestic,  the  loss  of  millions  of  lives,  the  prostration  of  private 
happiness  and  the  foreign  subjugation  of  their  own  country  for 
a  time,  they  have  obtained  no  more,  nor  even  that  securely.' 

The  representatives  of  the  three  orders  included  a  few  men 
of  real  genius,  and  many  who  would  have  risen  into  prominence 
in  any  Legislature.  It  is  remarkable  that  Mirabeau  and  the  I 
Abb6  SieySs,  who  were  the  most  conspicuous  figures  in  the  third 
order,  had  both  abandoned  their  own  orders  to  sit  in  it.  Among 
the  steady  advocates  of  moderate  reform  in  the  commons  were 
Mounier,  who  had  been  the  leading  member  of  the  States  of  ( 
Dauphin6,  a  man  of  great  intellect  and  historical  knowledge, 
and  one  of  the  best  political  writers  in  France ;  Malouet,  the  ex- 
perienced and  high-minded  intendant  of  Toulon ;  Tronchet,  a 
veteran  lawyer  who  represented  Paris,  and  who  presided  over  the 

>  Monis's  Works,  iL  67.  *  Jeff enon^s  Mcmain,  I  Sa 
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commissioD  for  framing  the  Constitation.  A  young  and  elo- 
quent soldier  named  CazalSa  represented  tie  extreme  Royalist 
party,  while  violent  democratic  opinions  were  supported  by  the 
pasBionute  eloquence  of  Bomave,  by  the  logic  of  Dupont,  by 
Babant  de  St.  Etienne,  a  Prot«stant  pastor  who  wrote  the  his- 
tory of  tbe  Assembly  in  a  strain  of  the  highest  entlmsiaamj  and 
who,  lite  so  many  of  the  enthusiasts  of  the  Revolution,  soon 
ended  bis  days  on  the  guillotine.  Another  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  commons  who  underwent  the  same  fato  was  Bailly, 
member  of  the  French  Academy,  a  diatinguished  man  of  science, 
,  twice  Mayor  of  Paris,  and  first  President  of  the  National  As- 
sembly ;  and  there  was  a  group  of  darker  and  more  dangerous 
spirits  who  were  as  yet  unnoticed  and  obscure,  including  Buzot 
and  Fiction,  and  the  young  advocate  of  Airaa,  Maximilien 
Bobe*pierre.  The  clergy  had  a  brilliant  but  superficial  rheto- 
rician in  the  Abb^  Mauiy ;  an  eminently  wise  and  high-minded 
statesman  in  Luzerne,  the  Bishop  of  Langres ;  a  political  in- 
^gner  of  deep  and  subtle  ability  in  Talleyrand,  Bishop  of 
Antun.  Among  the  nobles  was  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  whose  evil 
influence  may  be  traced  in  most  of  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
Revolution;  and  there  too  might  be  seen  Lafayette,  stUl  glitter- 
ing witli  the  aureole  of  his  American  reputation ;  the  eloquent 
and  chivalrous  Lally  ToUendal;  tbe  two  Lameths,  vehement 
advocates  of  revolntionary  change ;  D'Espr^mfinil,  who  had  once 
enjc^ed  boandless  popularity  as  he  led  tbe  opposition  to  the 
King  in  the  Pariiament  of  Paris,  and  who  was  soon  to  lose  his 
head  as  a  Royalist.  A  characteristic  feature  of  the  Assembly 
was  the  large  number  of  cnr6s  among  the  clergy,  and  of  lawyers 
among  the  conmions.  Of  the  latter  profession  there  were  no 
less  than  374.* 

Though  containing  many  men  of  ability  and  high  character, 
the  Assembly  was  for  the  most  part  almost  totally  destitute  both 
of  the  education  of  intellect  and  of  the  educ  ation  of  character  that 
fit  men  for  public  life,  and  it  was  completely  intoxicated  with 
the  doctrines  of  Rousseau.  There  were  at  this  time  two  excellent 
observers  in  Paris  who  bad  watched  carefully  political  life  in 
the  two  countries  where  it  was  tbe  most  active,  end  it  is  re- 
markable how  closely  they  agreed  in  their  independent  estimates 
>  Oorifle'a  Httt.  «f  Dm  Freiwlk  BteahatM,  i.  113. 
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of  the  sitaation.  In  the  discnssions  of  the  States-General 
Arthur  Tonng  said,  '  I  find  a  general  ignorance  of  the  principles 
of  government,  a  strange  and  unaccountable  appeal  on  one  side 
to  ideal  and  visionary  rights  of  nature,  and  on  the  other  no 
settled  plan  that  shall  give  security  to  the  people  for  being  in 
future  in  a  much  better  situation  than  hitherto/  '  The  spec- 
tators in  the  galleries  are  allowed  to  interfere  in  the  debates 
by  clapping  their  hands  and  by  other  noisy  expressions  of 
approbation.  .  •  .  More  than  once  to-day  there  were  one  hun- 
dred members  on  their  legs  at  a  time,  and  M.  Bailly  absolutely 
without  jwwer  to  keep  order.'  * 

Governor  Morris  compared  the  new  legislators  to  young 
scholars  fresh  from  the  university,  who  would  bring  everything 
to  a  Roman  standard.  They  desired,  he  said,  to  produce  an 
American  constitution  without  having  American  citizens  to 
support  it.  He  was  struck  with  the  large  number  of  members 
who  had  '  much  imagination '  but '  little  knowledge,  judgment, 
or  reflection,'  with  their  '  romantic  spirit '  and  their  '  romantic 
ideas  of  government.'  Further  experience  did  not  improve  his 
estimate  of  the  Assembly.  ^  It  may  be  divided,'  he  wrote  in 
January  1790,  '  into  three  parts,  one  called  the  aristocrats  .  .  . 
another  which  has  no  name  but  which  consists  of  all  sorts  of 
people  really  friends  of  good  government.  The  third  is  com- 
posed of  what  is  called  here  the  enragis,  that  is,  the  madmen. 
These  are  the  most  numerous,  and  are  of  that  class  which  in 
America  is  known  by  the  name  of  pettifogging  lawyers,  together 
with  a  host  of  curates  and  many  of  those  persons  who  in  all 
revolutions  throng  to  the  standard  of  change  because  they  are 
not  well.  This  last  party  is  in  close  alliance  with  the  popu- 
lace here,  and  derives  from  that  circumstance  very  great 
authority.'  * 

It  soon  appeared  that  the  quarrel  between  the  commons  and 
the  two  privileged  orders  could  not  be  averted  or  even  deferred. 
The  vital  question  was  whether  the  three  orders  should  vote  as 
separate  bodies,  each  possessing  a  right  of  veto,  or  two  combined 
exercising  it  on  the  third,  or  whether,  as  the  commons  desired, 
the  three  orders  should  form  a  single  assembly  and  should  vote 
by  head.    The  question  was  a  very  unhappy  one,  for  each 

>  Pinkerton,  W.  170, 174,  176.  •  Monis's  Warii,  U.  75,  79,  88,  89. 
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alteniKtive  led  to  grave  evils.  A  constitntion  in  whicli  the 
assent  of  three  distinct  legislative  assemblies  was  required  for 
the  validity  of  a  law,  woald  bo  in  the  highest  degree  cumbrons 
and  inefficient,  and  a  constitution  in  which  tie  two  privileged 
orders  could  always  by  a  coalition  outnumber  and  paralyse  tho 
order  which  represented  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  would  be  ex- 

1  tremely  unfavourable  to  liberty  and  utterly  inconsistent  with 
democratic  idpaa.  On  the  other  hand,  the  adoption  of  the  other 
altfimativo  would  practically  place   the  whole  government  of 

'  France,  without  any  control,  in  the  hands  of  a  single  popnlar 

i  chamber,  and  such  a  government  is  the  very  worst  with  which  a 
nation  can  be  cursed.  It  is  a  despotism  more  dangerous,  aa 
wellaainore  inefficient  for  good,  than  an  absolute  monarchy;  for 
the  sense  of  responsibility  is  divided  and  deadened,  and  the 
infamy  attaching  to  unjust  actions,  to  excesses  of  tyranny,  or 
to  nenrpations  of  power  is  comparatively  unfelt  when  diffosed 
among  many  instead  of  being  concentrated  on  one.  Besides 
this,  every  large  assembly  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  mob.  It 
is  sure  to  be  swayed  by  passion,  faction,  party  spirit,  personal 
influence,  and  rhetorical  skill,  and  in  no  other  form  of  uncon- 
trolled government  is  there  likely  to  be  so  little  of  the  higher 
qualities  of  judgment  and  prescience  that  are  most  necessary  for 
the  wise  and  temperate  administration  of  affairs. 

These  remarks  apply  to  all  countries,  but  there  were  special 
evils  to  he  feared  in  France  if  the  plan  of  the  commons  was 
realised.  In  the  first  place  it  wonld  manifestly  make  the 
democratic  element  supreme,  for  the  number  of  the  commons 
was  equal  to  that  of  the  two  other  orders  combined,  and  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  nobles  and  a  still  larger  proportion 
of  the  clei^  were  certain  to  join  them.  In  the  next  place 
it  would  put  the  direction  of  afiairs,  without  any  controlling, 
revising,  or  modifying  senate,  in  the  hands  of  an  assembly  which 
was  totally  withooLfxperiencQ ;  and  in  the  last  place  that 
assembly  wonld  consist  of  twelve  hundred  members.  It  may 
be  boldly  asserted  that  there  never  was  a  legislative  assembly 
which  irom  its  circnmstanceg  and  its  composition  was  less  fitted 

1  to  legislate  without  a  second  chamber  than  that  which  now 
assembled  in  France ;  and  it  may  also  be  trnly  said  that  even  in 
the  most  phlegmatic  nsition  and  in  the  nation  most  sccustomed 
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to  parliamentary  usages,  a  parliament  of  twelve  hundred  mem-  / 
bers  would  become  totally  unmanageable. 

If  the  difficulty  had  arisen  either  in  England  or  America,  it 
would  almost  certainly  have  been  met  by  the  obvious  com- 
promise (^  dividing  the  orders  into  two  chambers.  Necker 
desired  this,  but  in  accordance  with  his  usual  timid  poli<r|r  he 
refrained  from  bringing  it  forward,  and  contented  himself  with 
tiying  very  ineffectually  to  induce  the  contending  parties  to 
adjourn  the  question  till  after  the  verification  of  powers.  A 
small  party  headed  by  Luzerne,  the  Bishop  of  Langres,  argued 
in  favour  of  a  bicameral  division,  and  the  project  was  strongly 
supported  by  Malouet,  Mounier,  and  Lally  Tollendal.  It  was 
soon,  however,  found  to  be  extremely  unpopular,  and  when  at  a 
somewhat  later  period  it  was  formally  brought  before  the  National 
Assembly,  it  was  rejected  by  a^majority  of  more  than  ten  to  one. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  aristocratic  section  of  the  Assembly 
joined  with  its  opponents  in  voting  against  it.  If  the  bicameral 
system  had  been  adopted,  the  upper  chamber  would  have  con- 
sisted  of  the  bishops  and  of  the  one  hundred  or  one  hundred 
and  fifty  families  of  the  ancient  nobility  of  France.  The  cur6s 
and  the  new  nobility  of  the  robe  would  have  sat  in  the  lower 
chamber,  and  accordingly  these  classes  who  formed  the  greater 
part  of  the  two  privileged  orders  at  once  repudiated  the  project. 
On  the  other  hand  the  democratic  party  violently  opposed  it  as  j 
an  imitation  of  the  aristocratic  government  of  England ;  as  con-  ^ 
secrating  and  strengthening  hereditary  distinctions ;  as  intro- 
ducing into  the  Legislature  a  division  of  ])owers  which  was 
directly  opposed  to  the  principles  of  Bousseau.  'The  very  \ 
nature  of  things,'  it  was  said,  'resists  this  division  of  the 
legislative  authority.  The  nation  is  one,  so  should  then  be  the 
body  that  represents  it.'  ^ 

The  result  of  all  this  was  that  when  the  States-General,  on 
which  the  hopes  of  France  were  so  passionately  fixed,  met,  this 
Assembly  found  itself  at  the  very  outset  of  its  proceedings  com- 
pletely paralysed,  and  a  revolution  in  its  constitution  became 
inevitable.  The  first  business  to  be  accomplished  was  the  veri- 
fication of  the  elections  of  the  members.  In  the  opinion  of  some 

*  A  Tery  good  accotint  of  the  d!s*      found  In  Smyth's  IVmek  SetoktHon, 
eoBsioDB  OD  tticsBe  qoeftions  wUl  be     leo.  xvii. 
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politicians,  this  verificatioii  should  have  taken  place  before  the 
King  in  council,  but  he  left-  it,  perhaps  unwisely,  to  the  Assem- 
bly, and  it  at  once  produced  a  dispute  between  the  orders. 

The  Third  Estate,  assuming  a  position  of  superiority  and 
aacendeccy,  now  invited  the  other  orders  to  come  t<i  them  for 
the  purpose  of  verifying  their  powers  conjointly.  The  invitation 
was  refused,  and  from  May  5  till  the  middle  of  June  no  public 
business  was  accomplished.  At  last,  however,  on  the  proposal 
of  Sieyds  and  amid  a  storm  of  frantic  excitement,  the  Third 
Estate  alone  voted  themselves  '  the  National  Assembly,'  invited 
the  other  two  orders  to  join  them,  and  pushing  their  pretensions 
to  sovereignty  to  the  highest  point,  declared  that  the  existing 
taxes,  not  having  been  consented  to  by  the  nation,  were  all 
illegal.  The  National  Assembly,  however,  allowed  them  to  bo 
levied  till  its  separation,  after  which  they  were  to  cease  if  not 
formally  regronted. 

This  great  revolution  ivas  effected  on  June  17,  and  it  at 
once  placed  the  Third  Order  in  a  totally  new  relation  both  to 
the  other  orders  and  to  the  Crown.  There  were  speedy  signs  of 
yielding  among  some  members  of  the  privileged  ordera,  and 
a  fierce  wave  of  excitement  supported  the  change.  Malouet 
strongly  urged  that  the  proper  course  was  to  dissolve  the 
Assembly  and  to  appeal  to  the  constituencies,  but  Necker 
declined,  and  a  feeble  and  ineffectual  effort  of  the  King  to  ac- 
complish a  reunion,  and  at  the  same  time  to  overawe  the  Third 
Order,  precipitated  the  Revolution.  The  King  announced  his 
intention  of  holding  a  royal  session  on  June  22,  and  he  sum- 
moned the  three  orders  to  meet  him.  It  was  his  design  to  direct 
them  to  unite  in  order  to  deliberate  in  common  on  matters  of  com- 
mon interest,  and  to  regain  the  royal  initiative  by  laying  down 
the  lines  of  a  new  constitution.  He  hoped  to  effect  a  bicameral 
arrangement,  and  he  determined  also  to  recommend  an  abolition 
of  all  privileges  in  matters  of  taxation,  and  the  admissibility  of 
all  citizens  to  civil  and  military  employments. 

On  Saturday,  the  20th,  however,  the  course  of  events  was 
interrupted  by  the  famous  scene  in  the  tennis  court.  Troops 
had  lately  been  pouring  to  an  alarming  extent  into  Paris,  and 
exciting  much  suspicion  in  the  popular  party,  and  the  Govern- 
ment very  injncUcion&ly  eelected  (or  the  royal  session  on  the 
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following  Monday,  the  hall  in  which  the  Third  Order  assembled. 
The  hall  was  being  prepared  for  the  occasion,  and  therefore  no 
meeting  could  be  held.  The  members,  ignorant  of  the  fact, 
went  to  their  chamber  and  were  repelled  by  soldiers.  Furious 
at  the  insult,  they  adjourned  to  the  neighbouring  tennis  court. 
A  suspicion  that  the  King  meant  to  dissolve  them  was  abroad, 
and  they  resolved  to  resist  such  an  attempt.  With  lifted  hands 
and  in  a  transport  of  genuine,  if  somewhat  theatrical,  enthn- 
siasm,  they  swore  that  they  would  never  separate  'till  the 
constitution  of  the  kingdom  and  the  regeneraticm  of  public 
order  were  established  on  a  solid  basis.'  The  oath  was  proposed 
by  no  less  a  man  than  Mounier,  and  Bailly  claimed  his  privilege 
as  president  to  be  the  first  to  take  it.  One  single  member, 
Martin  d-'Auche,  refused  his  assent. 

The  Third  Estate  had  thus  virtually  assumed  the  sole  legisla- 
tive authority  in  France,  and  like  the  Long  Parliament  in  England 
had  denied  the  King's  power  to  dissolve  them.  The  public 
excitement  had  reached  fever  point,  and  in  the  council  of  the 
King  there  were  grave  divisions.  A  powerful  section  accused 
Necker  of  ruining  the  cause  of  the  King  and  of  the  privileged 
orders,  and  there  was  a  widely  spread  impression  that  he  did 
not  possess  the  qualities  of  conmiand  and  decision  needed  for 
the  occasion.  This  impression  was  probably  a  just  one,  but  it 
is  not  clear  that  the  King  had  any  servant  who  was  more  fit  to 
meet  the  emergency ;  and  the  difficulties  of  a  minister  with  a 
divided  council,  and  in  a  moment  of  revolution,  are  always 
greater  than  either  contemporary  opinion  or  historical  judg- 
ments are  inclined  to  recognise.  Owing  to  the  dissension  that 
had  arisen,  the  royal  session  was  postponed  till  the  23rd,  but 
on  the  preceding  day  the  National  Assembly  met  in  a  church, 
and  its  session  was  a  very  important  one,  for  on  this  occasion  a 
great  body  of  the  clergy  formally  joined  it.  One  hundred 
and  forty-eight  members  of  the  clergy,  of  whom  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  were  cur6s,  had  now  given  their  adhesion.  Two 
of  the  nobles,  separating  from  their  colleagues,  took  the  same 
course.' 

Next  day  the  royal  session  was  held.  The  project  adopted 
in  the  council  difiered  so  much  from  that  of  Necker,  that  this 

I  Louis  Blano,  ii  801. 
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minister  refused  to  give  it  the  sanction  of  liis  presence.  Instead 
of  commanding  the  three  orders  to  deliberate  together  in  the 
common  interest,  it  was  determined  in  the  revised  project  that 
the  King  should  merely  invite  them  to  do  bo.  The  King,  in 
the  scheme  of  Necker,  while  reserving  to  himself  the  right  of 
sanctioning  or  rejecting  any  changes  in  the  constitution  of 
future  States-General,  lefl  the  eratniuation  of  the  faults  in  the 
existing  constitution  of  the  States-General  to  the  Assembly  of 
the  Three  Orders,  with  a  declaration  that  he  would  refuse  his 
consent  to  any  legislative  organisation  which  was  not  composed 
of  at  least  two  chambers.  It  was  now,  however,  determined  to 
withdraw  altogether  from  the  common  deliberation  '  the  form  of 
the  constitution  to  bo  given  to  the  coming  States-General,'  and 
to  recognise  fully  the  essential  distinction  of  the  three  orders  as 
IJoiitioJil  bodies,  thmigh  they  miglit,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Sovereign,  deliberate  in  common.  Necker  had  proposecl,  too, 
that  the  King  should  decisively,  and  of  his  own  anthority, 
abolish  all  privileges  of  taxation,  but  in  the  amended  article  the 
King  only  undertook  to  give  his  sanction  to  this  measure  on 
condition  of  the  two  orders  renouncing  their  privileges,'  On 
tJie  other  band,  the  King  announced  to  the  Assembly  a  long 
series  of  articles  of  reform  which  would  have  made  France  a 
tlioroughJy  constitutional  country,  and  have  swept  away  nearly 
all  the  great  abuses  in  its  government.  They  gave  the  States- 
General  complete  control  of  the  purse,  abolished  absolutely 
letters  of '  cachet,'  the  taille  and  the  corv4e,  established  liberty 
of  the  press  and  very  complete  local  self-government,  and,  in  a 
word,  reformed  almost  the  whole  administration  of  France.  He 
recommended  these  reforms  to  the  three  orders,  but  declared 
that  if  they  unfortunately  could  not  ^ree  to  effect  them,  he 
would  endeavour  to  carry  them  out  himself. 

I  have  already  quoted  the  remarkaUe  passage  in  which 
JeSeison  has  recorded  his  judgment  of  the  proposed  constitu- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  while  divesting  himself  for  the  future 
of  some  of  the  most  important  of  his  prerogatives,  the  King 
endeavoured  to  secure  and  assert  for  himself  that  share  of  power 
which  rightly  belongs  to  a  constitntional  sovereign.  He  annulled 
the  proceedings  of  June  17,  by  which  tho  Third  Estate  alone 

>   (Evvret  dt  iVMifr,  ix,  182-188. 
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dedared  itself  the  Legislature  of  France.  He  reminded  the 
Assembly  that  none  of  its  proceedings  could  acquire  the  force  of 
law  without  his  assent,  and  he  asserted  his  sole  right  as  French 
Sovereign  to  the  command  of  the  army  and  police.  He  con- 
cluded by  directing  the  three  orders  to  withdraw  and  to  meet 
next  day  to  consider  his  proposals. 

The  King,  with  the  nobles  and  the  majority  of  the  clergy, 
at  once  withdrew,  but  the  Third  Order  defiantly  remained.  It 
was  evident  that  the  attempt  to  conciliate,  and  the  attempt  to 
assert  the  royal  authority,  had  both  failed.  The  Assembly  pro- 
claimed itself  inviolable.  It  confirmed  the  decrees  which  the 
Eang  had  annulled.  Sieyds  declared,  in  words  which  excited  a 
transport  of  enthusiasm,  that  what  the  Assembly  was  yesterday 
it  still  was  to-day;  and  two  days  later,  the  triumph  of  the 
Assembly  became  still  more  evident  by  the  adhesion  of  forty- 
seven  of  the  nobility.  After  this  defection  the  King  saw  the 
hopelessness  of  resistance,  and  on  the  27th  he  ordered  the 
remainder  of  the  nobles  to  take  the  same  course. 

It  was  becoming  evident  that  force  alone  must  decide  the 
issue,  and  it  was  also  daily  becoming  more  evident  on  which 
side  that  force  lay.  Arthur  Young,  it  is  true,  believed  that 
almost  to  the  moment  of  the  catastrophe,  vigour  and  ability 
might  have  turned  everything  to  the  side  of  the  Court ;  that 
not  only  the  majority  of  the  nobles,  the  higher  clergy,  and  the 
Parliaments,  but  also  the  soldiers  would  have  been  with  the 
King;  and  that  a  resolute  and  military  ruler  might  still  have 
triumphed.^  But  the  feeble,  amiable,  and  most  pacific  Sove- 
reign, whom  an  unhappy  fate  had  placed  on  the  throne  in  this 
great  crisis  of  French  history,  had  none  of  the  qualities  that  were 
needed  to  rally  the  forces  of  the  Crown ;  and  day  by  day  the 
defection  of  the  troops  became  more  apparent.  ^  The  ferment 
at  Paris,'  writes  Young  on  June  24,  *is  beyond  conception; 
10,000  people  have  been  all  this  day  in  the  Pahds  Boyal.  •  • .  The 
Eang's  propositions  are  received  with  universal  disgust.  •  •  •  The 

>  Finkerton,  iv.    184.      Even    a  xnMtait  par  la  bont6  de  son  ocsar 

year  later  Malonet  believed  this  to  nne  autre  destin6e ;  U  y  a  tel  capi- 

be  true.    <  Le  Roi/  he  says, '  ne  pon-  taine  de  grenadiers,  qui  Veiit  8aav6» 

vait  se  r^soadre  ik  tirer  T^p^e  oontre  lai  et  I'Etat,  8*il  Tavait  laiss6  faire.'— 
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people  seem  with  a  sort  of  frenzy  to  reject  all  idea  of  com- 
promise, .  .  .  Tlio  constant  meetings  at  the  Palais  Hoyal,  which 
are  carried  to  a  degree  of  hcentiousnesa  and  farj-  of  liberty  that 
is  scarcely  crethblo,  united  with  the  innumerable  inflammatory 
pablications  that  have  been  hourly  appearing  since  the  assembly 
of  the  States,  Imve  so  beated  the  people's  expectations,  and  given 
them  the  idea  of  sucli  total  changes,  tbat  nothing  the  King  or 
Court  could  do  would  now  satisfy  them.' ' 

In  the  mean  time  the  real  rulers  of  the  country  were  coming 
rapidly  to  the  surface.  All  nations  are  in  truth  governed  by 
aristocracies,  but  these  aristocracies  vary  greatly  in  their  cha- 
racter. The  '  Club  Breton,'  which  soon  became  the  '  Club  des 
Jacobins,'  was  already  formed ;  and  an  aristocracy,  half  criminal, 
half  fanatic,  consisting  of  groups  of  local  agitators  and  of  tho 
SCDin  of  the  Paris  mob,  began  to  overawe  the  reproseutatives  of 
the  nation,  and  to  direct  the  course  of  its  policy.  Troops  were 
poured  into  Parb,  but  their  presence  was  an  excitement  with- 
out being  a  protection,  for  day  after  day  it  became  more  evident 
that  their  discipline  was  gone,  and  that  they  shared  tho  sym- 
pathies and  the  passions  of  the  mob.  They  had  caught  the  con- 
t^on  of  the  time,  and  the  revolutionary  party  had  two  most 
powerful  instruments  for  acting  upon  them.  They  promised 
to  throw  open  all  ranks  to  the  private,  and  they  also,  in  accoi^ 
dance  with  the  instructions  of  many  of  the  cahters,  promised 
an  increase  of  pay.  At  the  same  time  famine  grow  daily  more 
intense,  and  the  mobs  more  passionate  and  more  formidable. 
The  dismissal  of  Necker  on  the  evening  of  July  11  was  the 
spark  which  produced  the  conflagration  that  had  long  been  pre- 
paring. Nest  day  Paris  flew  to  arms.  The  troops  with  few 
exceptions  abandoned  the  King ;  and  when,  with  scarcely  any 
serious  resistance,  the  Bastille  was  captured  on  the  14th,  and 
the  head  of  its  murdered  governor  carried  by  a  triumphant  pro- 
cession through  the  streets,  the  Revolution  may  be  said  to  have 
definitely  triumphed.  Power  had  now  passed  both  from  the 
King  and  from  the  Assembly  into  the  hands  of  the  mob.  As 
was  truly  said,  it  was  not  a  revolt,  but  a  revolution;  not  a 
change  of  government,  but  a  dissolution  of  all  government ;  and 
Prance  began  that  terrible  career  of  anarchy  which  was  only 
■  Finlcerton,  It.  ISO,  181, 
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completely  terminated  by  the  wars  and  the  despotism  of  Napo- 
leon. For  the  next  few  years  she  lay  among  the  great  Powers 
of  Europe  a  portent  and  a  wonder;  cut  away  from  all  her 
ancient  moorings,  drifting  without  a  compass  or  a  helmsman, 
like  some  exploding  fireship,  scattering  terror  and  desolation 
along  her  path. 

There  has  been  in  the  present  generation  a  strong  reaction 
against  the  old  habit  of  treating  history  merely  as  a  series  of 
biographical  stndies,  and  military  incidents  and  pictores,  and  it 
has  become  the  special  delight  of  historians  to  trace  through  a 
remote  past  the  causes  that  have  prepared  and  produced  great 
changes.  It  is  possible,  however,  for  this  mode  of  writing  history 
to  be  carried  too  far,  and  it  has  produced  a  school  of  historic 
fatalists  who  appear  to  me  to  have  greatly  underrated  the  part 
which  accident,  political  wisdom,  and  political  folly  have  borne 
in  human  affairs.  To  me  at  least  it  appears,  from  the  facts  that 
have  been  related  in  this  chapter,  that  the  French  Revolution, 
though  undoubtedly  prepared  by  causes  which  had  been  in 
operation  for  centuries,  might,  till  within  a  very  few  years  of 
the  catastrophe,  have  been  with  no  great  difficulty  averted.  A 
profound  change  in  the  character  of  the  government  and  institu- 
tions of  France  had  indeed  become  inevitable,  but  such  a  change 
need  not  have  been  a  revolution,  and  if  it  had  been  effected,  as 
very  similar  changes  have  been  effected  in  other  countries,  with- 
out the  subversion  of  the  monarchy  and  a  total  disorganisation 
of  the  State,  its  influence  both  on  French  and  European  history 
would  have  been  wholly  different.  In  spite  of  the  wars  and 
debts  of  Lewis  XIY.,  in  spite  of  the  vices  and  incapacity  of  the 
Regency  and  of  Lewis  XY.,  in  spite  of  much  class  selfishness 
and  a  great  subversion  of  ancient  opinions,  the  position  of  the 
French  monarchy  on  the  accession  of  Lewis  XVI.  was  far  from 
desperate.  If  a  Henry  lY.  or  a  Frederick  the  Great  had  then 
mounted  the  throne,  or  if  Lewis  XVI.  had  found  for  his  Minis- 
ter a  Richelieu  or  a  Pitt,  a  Cavour  or  a  Bismarck,  France  would 
never  have  drifted  into  anarchy. 

The  chief  faults  that  made  the  situation  irremediable  may, 
I  think,  be  easily  traced.  The  policy  of  Lewis  XY.  towards  his 
Parliaments  was  of  the  kind  which  beyond  all  others  discredits 
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and  weakens  (^vommenta.  Either  resistance  or  concession  if 
consistently  and  skilfully  conducted  might  have  Buoceeded,  bnt 
a  policy  of  ultemato  resistance  and  concession,  of  bold  acta  of 
authority  repeatedly  and  ignominiously  reversed,  could  have  no 
other  effect  tliau  to  uproot  all  feeling  of  reverence  for  the  Crown. 
The  same  weak  and  fluctuating  policy  was  pursued  nnder  much 
more  critical  circumstiances  by  Lewis  XVI.  The  restoration  of 
the  Parliaments  by  that  Sovereign  appears  to  me  to  have  been 
a  capital  mistake.  It  raised  up  without  necessity  an  opposition 
to  the  Crown  of  the  most  dantrcroua  and  embarrassing  descrip- 
tion ;  and  it  at  the  same  time  enormously  increased  the  diflS- 
cnlty  of  nccomplishing  the  equalisation  of  taxation  and  tie 
commutation  of  the  feudal  system,  which  were  the  two  measures 
most  abaoliitely  necessary  if  a  revolution  was  to  be  averted. 
If  at  the  boginninjj  of  his  reign,  when  his  power  was  still  un- 
contested and  when  his  popularity  was  at  its  height,  the  King 
instead  of  restoring  the  Parliaments  bod  summoned  the  States- 
General  to  cany  these  measures,  or  if  without  summoning  the 
States-General  he  had  decreed  them  by  his  own  royal  autbority* 
he  would  probably  have  succeeded.  But  the  propitioas  moment 
was  suffered  to  pass.  A  false  step  was  taken  which  produced 
endless  embarrassments,  and  the  great  fault  of  the  American  War 
soon  followed.  This  war  for  the  first  time  made  French  finances 
irremediable.  It  inoculated  French  public  opinion  with  repub- 
lican ideas,  and  it  produced  that  fatal  disorganisation  of  the 
army  which  was  still  further  aggravated  by  the  decree  of  1781, 
making  the  higher  ranks  a  strict  monopoly  of  the  nobles.  The 
eztravi^nce  of  Caloune  and  the  incapacity  of  Brienne  continued 
the  work  of  ruin,  and  although  Lewis  XYI.  and  Necker  were 
on  the  whole  greatly  superior  to  the  average  of  French  kings 
and  ministers,  they  proved  totally  destitute  of  the  qualities  that 
were  most  needed  in  the  crisb  of  a  revolution.  In  this  way 
the  foundations  of  authority  were  completely  sapped.  Coac8»- 
eioDB  which  at  an  earlier  period  would  have  been  welcomed  with 
enthusiasm,  only  whetted  the  appetite  for  change.  A  great 
famine  occurring  at  a  time  of  great  politick  excitement  im- 
mensely strengthened  the  elements  of  disorder.  The  edifice  of 
government  tottered  and  fell,  and  oil  Europe  resounded  with  ita 
&1L 
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In  tlie  remarkable  letter  written  in  1753,  in  which  Lord 
Chesterfield  described  the  signs  of  revolution  which  he  saw 
already  gathering  in  France,  he  added,  ^  I  am  glad  of  it ;  the 
rest  of  Europe  will  be  quieter  and  have  time  to  recover.'  The 
judgment  expressed  in  this  passage  was  very  generally  shared 
by  English  statesmen  when  the  French  Revolution .  actually 
b^an.  It  was  believed  that  for  a  long  period  the  influenceof 
France  would  be  withdrawn  from  European  politics,  and  that 
this  withdrawal  was  certain  to  be  very  favourable  to  the  interests 
both  of  England  and  of  peace.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
years  that  followed  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover, 
when  dynastic  and  Hanoverian  interests  conspired  to  bring  the 
English  Government  into  close  connection  with  the  Government 
of  France,  the  whole  course  of  foreign  policy  since  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688  had  been  one  continued  contest  against  French 
power  and  ambition.  From  1689  to  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  in 
1697,  and  from  1702  to  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  England 
had  been  engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle  against  Lewis  XIV. 
The  war  which  broke  out  in  1739  was,  it  is  true,  originally  a 
Spanish  war,  produced  by  a  Spanish  trade  quarrel,  but  it  was 
soon  merged  in  the  French  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  and 
the  original  object  was  so  completely  forgotten  that  it  was  not 
even  mentioned  in  the  Peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle.  The  Seven 
Years'  War,  which  terminated  in  the  glorious  peace  of  1763,  was 
directed  against  French  influence  in  Germany ;  and  the  American 
quarrel  only  became  really  formidable  when  France  threw  her 
sword  into  the  scale  and  involved  England  in  a  great  European 
and  Asiatic  struggle.  From  these  &cts  it  was  naturally  inferred 
that  England  was  likely  to  benefit  by  the  temporary  eclipse  oi 
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her  rival ;  and  many  tilings  hod  happened  since  France  had 
entered  into  the  zone  of  revolution  which  appeared  to  justify  the 
prediction.  In  the  autumn  of  1787  h<?r  financial  and  other 
intem&l  embarrassments  secured  the  success  of  the  Prussian 
invasion  of  Holland,  and  enabled  England  and  Prussia  to  ovei^ 
throw  the  French  ascendency  in  that  country.  In  the  summer 
of  1788,  three  ambassadors  from  Tippoo  Sahib  arrived  in  Paris, 
offering  tte  French  great  commercial  privileges  if  they  would 
support  that  chief  against  the  English,  as  they  had  supported 
his  father^  Hyder  All,  and  would  send  3,000  men  to  his  assist- 
ance. The  ambassadors  were  received  with  great  demonstra- 
tions of  popular  enthusiafim,  but  the  condition  of  France  was  so 
critical  that  the  Government  did  not  venture  to  assist  them, 
and  England  was  enabled  to  carry  her  Indian  war  to  a  trium- 
phant issue.'  In  1790,  the  threatened  war  between  England 
and  Spain  on  account  of  Nootka  Sound  was  only  averted 
because  France  was  unable  to  support  her  ally ;  and  during  the 
whole  of  the  !Baetem  war,  which  affected  so  deeply  the  interests 
and  the  relative  power  of  Russia,  Turkey,  Austria,  Sweden  and 
Prussia,  France,  contrary  to  all  previous  example,  remained 
almost  absolutely  passive.*  As  we  have  already  seen,  the 
English  Government  rejected  the  Prussian  project  of  inter- 
ference with  the  revolt  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  no  serious  danger  of  those  provinces 
passing  under  the  influence  or  dominion  of  France,  as  recent 
events  must  have  diverted  the  Flemish  noblesse  and  clergy  from 
the  French  system,  and  as  '  the  present  apparent  and  increasing 
weakness  and  distraction  of  that  country  must  prevent  any  body 
of  men  from  looking  to  that  quarter  for  any  present  and  effec- 
tual support.'* 

Hostility  to  France,  and  especially  to  the  House  of  Bourbon, 
had  from  the  first  formation  of  the  great  English  parties  been  a 
characteristic  sentiment  of  the  Whigs.  The  subservience  of  the 
later  Stuarta  to  French  influence  had  been  one  of  the  great 
grounds  for  grievance  against  them ;  and  the  Revolution  had 

.  '  See  Sfiin.  dt  Sfalouet,  i.  SOG.  effectinlty  from    interfering  tn  mny 

•  On  July  28, 1783,  Ewart  wrote :  sliape    in    favour   of     the    Inperiid 

'This  Cotirt   [Prnisia]   U  peisnaded  Court.' 

that  Ihe  great  popular  revolution  in  '  Leeda  to  Bwart,  Feb.  26,  1790. 
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made  France  more  than  eyer  a  natural  enemy.  It  was  said 
that  a  French  king  had  once  asked  the  Ahh6  Ganltier  the  dif- 
ference between  a  Whig  and  a  Tory,  and  the  Abb4  had  answered, 
that  the  Tories  were  the  French  King's  only  friends  in  England, 
and  that  the  "Whigs  were  all  his  enemies, '  with  this  circum- 
stance, that  it  is  possible  the  Tories  may  become  your  enemies, 
but  impossible  the  Whigs  can  become  your  friends.'^  After 
the  peace  of  1763,  it  had  indeed  been  noticed  that  there  had 
been  a  considerable  tendency  to  approximation  between  the  two 
nations.  A  writer  in  1767  observed  that '  more  French  of  dis- 
tinction had  visited  England  since  the  l^st  war  than  at  any 
other  period  since  the  English  lost  their  great  possessions  in 
that  country,'  and  he  added  that  the  friendly  communication  of 
knowledge  between  the  learned  of  all  countries,  even  in  time 
of  war,  was  ^a  distinction  peculiar  to  the  present  age/' 
The  influence  of  English  thought  upon  French  literature  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  of  the  eighteenth  century ; 
and  although  French  literary  influence  was  much  less  apparent 
in  England,  the  splendid  scientific  discoveries  of  Frenchmen 
were  eagerly  welcomed.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
popular  feeling  was  really  changed,  and  Pitt  had  seldom  shown 
more  political  courage  than  when  he  introduced  his  commercial 
treaty  with  France,  and  maintained  that  the  two  great  nations 
which  confronted  each  other  across  the  Channel  were  intended 
by  Nature  to  be  friends  and  not  enemies.  We  have  already 
seen  with  what  vehemence  Fox  repudiated  the  assertion,  declar- 
ing that  France  and  England  were  and  always  must  be  natural 
enemies. 

Before  the  capture  of  the  Bastille,  the  events  that  were 
taking  place  in  France  appear  to  have  excited  only  a  rare 
and  languid  interest  in  England.     Parliamentary  government 


*  Toland*8  StaU  Anatomy  of  Eng- 
land.  As  aBadical  writer  says,  *  The 
Whigs  of  that  day  always  beheld 
France  with  an  invidious  eye,  and 
rejoiced  at  her  humiliation  and  dis- 
grace. Ck)nsidering  the  example  of 
successful  tyranny  as  contagious, 
they  vowed  eternal  enmity  and  ever- 
lasting hatred  against  a  king  who 
kept  more  than  twenty-five  millions 
of  his  subjects  in  slavery ;  and  they 


would  willingly  have  waged  per- 
petual war  with  a  nation  base  and 
abject  enough  to  hug  their  chains.' 
Stephens'  Life  of  Home  Tooke,  i.  56. 

*  Ann,  Beg,  1787,  p.  4.  Horace 
Walpole  also  notices  that  g^reat  num- 
bers of  French  traveUers  visits 
England,  and  some  even  Ireland, 
after  the  peace.  Mem,  of  Qeo,  III, 
iii.  107.  8ee,  too,  his  letter  to  Mann, 
April  80, 1763. 
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carried  on  by  party  conflicta  haa  many  merita,  but  it  greatly 
□arrows the  horizon  of  political  knowledge  and  interests;  for  the 
constant  succession  of  domestic  questions  which  it  prodaces  is 
quite  snfiicient  to  absorb  the  amount  of  timo  and  attention  that 
ordinaiy  men  can  devote  to  poblic  affairs.  The  King's  illness, 
and  the  Regency  question  that  grew  out  of  it,  fully  engrossed 
the  popular  mind,  and  what  little  interest  was  felt  in  foreign 
a£&irs  tad  of  late  been  directed  much  more  to  St,  Petersburg 
than  to  Paris.  The  only  question  relating  to  France,  which  at 
this  time  came  before  the  public,  was  an  application  from  the 
French  Government,  in  the  spring  of  1789,  for  permission  to 
export  20,000  sacks  of  flour  from  England  to  the  northern 
provinces  of  France,  which  were  suffering  severely  from  famiae. 
As  the  price  of  com  in  England  was  higher  than  that  at 
which  the  exjKirtation  was  allowed  by  law,  the  French  request 
conld  not  be  granted  withoat  the  sanction  of  Parliament. 
The  request  was  referred  to  a  conmiittee,  and  apparently  care- 
fully considered  on  its  merits,  and  it  was  finally  decided  ihab,  in 
consequence  of  the  very  high  price  of  com  in  England  and 
the  very  bad  prospects  of  the  coming  harvest,  it  could  not 
be  safely  granted.' 

The  capture  of  the  Bastille,  however,  was  so  startling  and 
so  dramatic,  that  it  at  once  excited  in  England  a  strong  and 
general  interest,  which  the  events  that  followed  were  well  fitted 
to  stimulate.  The  creation  of  a  great  national  army  indepen- 
dent of  the  Crown ;  the  virtual  assumption  of  absolute  power 
by  a  representative  body,  which  had  transformed  ii«  own  con- 
stitution, placed  itself  above  the  instructions  of  its  constituents, 
and  denied  the  King  the  right  of  dissolving  it;  the  strange 
triumphal  procession  of  July  17,  when  the  King  was  carried 
almost  a  captive  to  the  Hdtel  de  Yille  and  compelled  to  assume 
the  national  cockade ;  the  blazing  country  houses  and  the 
innumerable  scenes  of  pillage  and  murder  that  accompanied 
the  insurrection  of  the  country  people  against  their  feudal 
lords ;  the  abolition  on  August  4  of  the  whole  feudal  system, 
and  of  nearly  all  the  privileges  of  classes,  provinces,  and  towns; 
the  decree  which  ordered  all  tithes  to  be  commuted  for  money, 
followed  within  a  few  days  by  the  decree  which  abolished  them 
■  Arl.  Biit.  zzriii.  220-290.    Wilbciforce'a  Life,  I  KS-Sai. 
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without  compensation;  and  finally,  the  promulgation  of  a 
Declaration  of  Bights  of  the  most  abstract  and  far-reaching 
character — all  indicated  the  complete  transformation  of  the 
Government  of  France.  The  most  splendid  and  ancient 
monarchy  of  Europe  was  virtually  overthrown.  The  Assembly 
rejected  by  great  majorities  all  proposals  to  share  its  power 
with  a  second  chamber,  and  it  denied  the  King  not  only  his 
ancient  right  of  initiating  laws  and  of  dissolving  the  Assembly, 
but  also  the  right  of  imposing  more  than  a  temporary  veto  on 
its  proceedings. 

Then  came  the  horrible  days  of  October  5  and  6,  when 
Versailles  was  invaded  by  a  furious  and  famished  mob,  when 
the  Queen  only  saved  her  life  by  flying  half-naked  fi:t)m  her 
room,  when  the  sentinels  and  several  gentlemen  of  the  Court 
were  cut  down  and  murdered  in  the  palace,  and  when  at  last, 
after  marvellous  escapes,  the  Royal  Family  were  conducted  as 
prisoners  to  Paris  by  the  mob.  The  journey  lasted  for  six 
hours,  and  in  the  course  of  it  muskets  were  more  than  once 
levelled  at  the  royal  carriage.  In  front  were  borne,  transfixed 
upon  pikes,  the  heads  of  two  gentlemen  of  the  Court.  The 
disarmed  and  captive  body  guard  were  led  one  by  one.  Around 
the  carriage  of  the  Boyal  Family  the  mob  danced,  and  sang,  and 
shouted,  '  All  bishops  to  the  lamp-post.'  On  the  arrival  of  the 
procession  in  Paris,  it  was  met  by  Bailly  the  mayor,  who 
described  the  scene  as  '  a  beautiful  day,'  while  in  the  Assembly 
Mirabeau  declared  that  the  vessel  of  State,  instead  of  being 
retarded  by  it,  would  only  advance  the  more  rapidly  towards 
regeneration,  and  Bamave  replied  to  those  who  spoke  with 
horror  of  the  murders,  by  asking  whether  the  blood  that  was 
shed  was  indeed  so  pure.  From  this  time  the  King  of  France 
was  a  helpless  prisoner  in  the  Tuileries,  with  scarcely  any  voice 
or  power  in  the  government  of  France. 

All  these  events  soon  had  their  influence  in  England.  The 
many  small  democratic  societies  which  had  arisen  during  the 
Wilkes  troubles  and  during  the  American  War,  and  which'  had 
of  late  been  almost  dormant,  began  to  stir  again.  There  were 
men  of  the  school  of  Cartwright  and  Jebb,  who  had  long  been 
advocating,  amid  general  neglect,  parliament'ary  reform  on 
grounds  of  d  priori  right,  and  who  now,  to  their  own  astonish- 
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ment,  fonnd  their  principles  trinmphant  in  ttie  foremost  nation 
of  the  Continent.  There  were  political  Dissenters  who  dete8t<?d 
the  Church  Establishment,  and  especially  the  system  of  tithee, 
and  who  Baw  with  nnspeakablo  delight  the  total  abolition  of 
that  ayatem  in  Franca,  The  principles  enunciated  in  th© 
Declaration  of  Rights  were  of  the  broadest  and  moat  sweeping 
character,  applicable  to  all  nations,  and  well  fitted  to  fascinate 
nngnided,  half-educated,  and  adventurous  enthusiasts  ;  and  it 
was  not  onpleasing  to  the  many  local  bnsybodies,  who  might  be 
fonnd  in  every  great  town,  putting  themselves  forward  aa  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  and  trying  to  force  themselves  into 
politick  notoriety,  to  find  that  men  who  were  very  much  of 
their  own  class  and  intellectual  calibre  were  practically  direct- 
ing the  Government  of  France.  The  unsuccessful  efforts  of  the 
DisBenters  in  1787,  1789,  and  1700  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts  had  given  a  new  energy  and  union 
to  their  political  forces,  and  the  very  fact  that  the  eventa  in 
France  were  already  beginning  to  throw  great  masses  of  men 
into  violent  and  unreasonable  opposition  to  all  change  gave  a 
corresponding  impnlse  to  the  opposite  party. 

A  few  men  of  station  and  ability  belonged  to  it,  Priestley 
was  a  really  great  man  of  science,  and  though  his  works  on 
otlier  subjects  have  little  value,  the  amazing  fertility  and  facility 
of  his  pen  had  made  him  very  prominent,  and  he  was  a  bitter 
enemy  of  the  Established  Church.  His  enthusiasm  for  the 
Bevolution  was  from  the  first  unbounded.  '  There  is  indeed,' 
he  wrote  in  October, '  a  glorious  prospect  for  mankind  before 
us.  Flanders  seems  to  be  quite  ripe  for  a  similar  revolution ; 
and  other  conntnes,  I  hope,  will  follow  in  dne  time;  and  when 
civil  tyranny  is  alt  at  an  end,  that  of  the  Church  will  soon  be 
disposed  of .  .  .  .  Our  Court  and  courtiers  will  not  like  these 
things,  and  the  bishops  least  of  all.' '  '  I  do  not  wonder,'  he 
wrote  a  little  later,  '  at  the  hatred  and  dread  of  this  spirit  of 
revolution  in  kings  and  courtiers.  Their  power  is  generally 
usurpation,  and  I  hope  the  time  is  approaching  when  an  end 
will  be  put  to  all  usurpation  in  things  ctvil  or  religious,  first 
in  Europe  and  then  in  other  countries.'  *  Dr.  Price,  who  had 
a  still  greater  weight  with  the  Nonconformists,  and  who  had 
■  BqU'i  TJiSt  <^  Pfuftbv,  U.  8S.  *  lUd.  81. 
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obtained  a  considerable  political  importance  on  account  of  the 
part  be  bad  taken  in  tbe  American  contest,  and  on  account  of 
tbe  popularity  of  bis  financial  scbemes,  tbrew  bimself  passion- 
ately into  tbe  same  side,  and  a  small  section  of  tbe  aristocracy 
bad  also  adopted  extreme  principles  of  democratic  reform. 
Only  a  few  years  bad  passed  since  tbe  Duke  of  Bicbmond 
bad  barangued  tbe  House  of  Lords  in  favour  of  universal 
sufirage,  equal  electoral  districts,  and  annual  Parliaments. 
Lord  Stanbope's  political  opinions  fell  little,  if  at  all,  sbort  of 
republicanism,  and  tbere  was  a  strong  tinge  of  sometbing  very 
like  republicanism  in  no  less  a  person  tban  Lord  Lansdowne.^ 
In  1793  Burke  wrote  to  tbe  Duke  of  Portland:  *It  is  truly 
alarming  to  see  so  large  a  part  of  tbe  aristocratic  interest  en- 
gaged in  tbe  cause  of  tbe  new  species  of  democracy.'  ^  A  few 
years  later,  on  tbe  occasion  of  Fox's  birtbday,  it  was  tbe  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  the  bead  of  tbe  English  aristocracy,  who  proposed 
as  a  toast  '  The  health  of  our  Sovereign — the  Majesty  of  the 
People.' 

On  November  9,  1789,  a  not  very  important  body  of  ad- 
vanced politicians  called  'A  Society  for  Commemorating  tbe 
Revolution  in  Great  Britain,'  or  more  shortly,  '  The  Revolution 
Society,'  met  under  tbe  presidency  of  Lord  Stanhope  at  the 
London  Tavern,  and  drew  up  an  address  of  congratulation  to 
the  National  Assembly,  expressing  a  hope  that  ^the  glorious 
example  given  in  France '  might  '  encourage  other  nations  to 
assert  the  inalienable  rights  of  mankind,  and  thereby  introduce 
a  general  reformation  into  the  Governments  of  Europe.'  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  Dr.  Price  preached  before  the  Society  the 
famous  sermon  which  Burke  afterwards  made  tbe  text  of  bis 
^  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution.'  It  was  an  enthusiastic 
eulogy  of  all  that  bad  takeii  place  in  France.  The  preacher 
declared  bimself  ready  to  repeat  the  ^  Nunc  Dimittis '  of  Simeon, 
as  he  had  lived  to  see  thirty  millions  of  men  spurning  slavery ; 
'  their  king  led  in  triumph,  and  an  arbitrary  monarch  surren- 
dering himself  to  his  subjects,'  and  be  predicted  that  the 
example  of  France  would  soon  destroy  the  dominion  both  of 

*  See  his  very  cnrious  letter  to  '  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Portliuid, 

Horellet  about   the    ReTolotion,   in  aooompaDying  the  '  ObBeryations  on 

Fitzmaurice's  Life  of  Shelbume,  iii.  the  Conduct  of  the  Minority.'  Burke's 

4S8-498.  Warkt,  vii.  22a 
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kings  and  of  priests,  and  would  sweep  away  all  despotism  from 
Europe. 

These  proceedings  gradually  excited  a  large  share  of  public 
attention.  The  National  Assembly  of  France  at  once  responded 
by  a  warm  vote  of  thanks,  and  directed  the  Archbishop  of  Aix, 
who  then  presided  over  it,  to  write  in  its  name  to  Lord  Stan- 
hope, and  in  almost  every  considerable  town  in  France  pa- 
triotic societies  took  the  same  course.  The  Revolution  Society, 
which  hitherto  had  been  very  little  known  in  England,  found 
itself  suddenly  invested  with  an  extraordinary  importance,  and 
treated  as  the  special  and  accredited  representative  of  the  Eng- 
lish people.  It  printed  a  large  volume  of  its  correspondence 
with  different  Bocieties  in  France ;  and  other  democratic  societies, 
following  its  instigation  or  its  example,  began  to  spring  up  in 
the  great  towns,  to  pass  resolutions  expressing  admiration  of 
the  French  Revolution,  and  to  send  complimentary  addresses 
to  Paris,  '  The  press,'  wrote  one  of  the  principal  chroniclers 
of  the  time, '  teemed  with  the  most  daring  libels  upon  the  Con- 
stitution of  this  country,  and  all  its  constituent  parts.  They 
were  distributed  gratis,  and  circulated  with  astonishing  industry 
not  only  amongst  the  lower  class  of  the  community,  bub  through 
the  army  and  the  navy.  In  these  writings,  the  people  were 
invited  to  form  themselves  into  clubs  and  societies  after  the 
manner  of  the  French ;  and  many  were  actually  formed  in  a 
great  number  of  the  most  populous  towns  of  the  kingdom, 
avowedly  affiliated  (to  use  an  expression  of  their  own)  by  the 
democratic  clubs  in  France.' '  The  semion  of  Price  was  pub- 
lished, widely  distributed  and  translated  into  French.  Priestley 
declared  that  it '  moved  him  to  tears,'  and  he  predicted  that  it 
would  have  as  great  an  effect  as  the  work  on  '  Civil  Liberty,'  by 
which  the  same  writer  had  bo  powerfully  stirred  public  opinion 
during  the  American  War.  The  Revolution  Society  resolved  to 
celebrate  the  anniversaries  of  the  capture  of  the  Bastille,  and 
at  the  first  anniversary  Price  made  a  speech  which  was  mach 
remarked.  '  Oh,  heavenly  philanthropists,'  he  exclaimed,  apo- 
strophising the  Revolutionists  in  France,  '  well  do  you  deserve 
the  admiration  not  only  of  your  own  country,  but  of  all  coun- 
tries] YoQ  have  already  determined  to  renounce  for  ever  all 
>  Aiuival  BeffitUr,  1790.  p.  OS. 
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VI0WB  of  conquest  and  all  offensive  wars.  This  is  an  instance 
of  wisdom  and  attention  to  human  rights  which  has  no  example. 
But  you  will  do  more ;  you  will  invite  Great  Britain  to  join  you 
in  this  determination,  and  to  enter  into  a  compact  with  you  for 
promoting  peace  on  earth,  good  will  among  men.  .  .  .  Thus 
united,  the  two  kingdoms  will  be  omnipotent.  They  will  soon 
draw  into  their  confederation  Holland  and  other  countries  on 
this  side  of  the  globe,  and  the  United  States  of  America  on  the 
other.' » 

We  have  already  seen  that  in  the  debate  on  the  Unitarian 
disabilities  Burke  had  brought  the  proceedings  of  the  Revolu- 
tion Society  prominently  before  Parliament ;  but  as  long  as  they 
were  confined  to  mere  irresponsible  politicians  they  did  not 
appear  deserving  of  much  serious  attention.  In  no  respect  is 
the  sagacity  of  a  true  statesman  more  needed  or  more  displayed 
than  in  distinguishing  between  the  strong,  permanent,  and  for 
the  most  part  silent  currents  of  national  opinion,  and  the  noisy 
and  frothy  imitations  which  small  knots  of  agitators  can  always 
produce.  As  far  as  can  be  now  judged,  the  danger  of  England 
being  seriously  affected  by  the  contagion  of  French  example 
was  as  yet  very  small.  It  was  true,  indeed,  that  the  British 
Constitution  in  nearly  all  its  parts  was  hopelessly  corrupt  if 
measured  by  the  canons  of  Bousseau ;  but  the  philosophy  of  /  y 
Bousseau  was  not  adapted  to  the  English  mind,  tmd  the  condi-v/  r 
tions  of  England  were  in  nearly  every  respect  the  extreme 
opposite  of  those  of  France.  The  unpopularity  of  the  King, 
which  had  been  very  great  during  the  ministry  of  Bute  and  dur- 
ing part  of  the  American  War,  had  wholly  passed  away,  and  his 
recent  illness  had  raised  the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  highest  point. 
The  administration  of  public  affidrs,  which  in  France  had  been  of 
late  conducted  with  astonishing  weakness  and  astonishing  vacil- 
lation, was  in  England  in  the  hands  of  a  popular,  brilliant,  and 
most  successful  statesman ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
any  possible  change  in  the  sufi&age  would  have  overthrown  or 
even  seriously  weakened  his  power.    The  approach  of  bank- 

>  TiniV8Li/0ofPnegtUy,i^,79,BO.  London  with  the  National  Aaemhlv, 

See,  too,  Mozgan*8  I^fe  of  PrieOt  pp.  aa%d   wUh   varunu   8ooietie$  tf   m 

161-163;  and  a  volame  (printed,  I  FriendM  of  Liherty  in  Franco  mid 

'believe,  privately)  called  The  Corre-  England,    (London,  1792.) 
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mptcy  waa  one  main  cauae  of  the  Revolution  in  France,  bub 
the  Ministry  of  Pitt  had  in  no  respect  been  more  distinguished 
than  for  the  singular  skill  witii  which  he  had  managed  the 
national  finances.  There  was  in  England  no  genuine  republi- 
Icanism,  qo  exemption  of  the  rich  from  taxation,  no  antagoniani 
between  the  law  courta  and  the  Government.  There  were  very 
few  feudal  rights  which  were  seriously  oppresEive,  and  although 
there  waa  a  great  aristocracy  and  an  established  Church,  with 
many  privileges,  anomalies,  and  abuses,  there  was  little  or  uothing 
of  tiiat  profound  separation  of  classes  which  made  the  eocial  con- 
dition of  Prance  ho  dangerous. 

Nor  were  the  intellectual  inflaencea  in  tho  two  countries 
at  all  similar.  English  literature,  over  which  Dr.  Johnson 
at  this  time  exercised  an  extraordinary  influence,  presented 
V«  strange  contrast  ia  its  orthodox  and  coiuiervatjve  tone  to 
the  great  antichristian  literature  which  was  animated  by 
the  spirit  of  Voltaire;  and  the  political  philoaophy  of  Hume, 
Burke,  and  Adam  Smith  was  as  far  as  possible  removed 
from  the  philosophy  of  Rousseau.  The  highly  conservative 
Whiggism  of  Burke  and  the  highly  liberalised  Toryism  of 
Pitt  seemed  equally  safe,  and  among  the  middle  and  lower 
V  classes  the  Methodist  and  Evangelical  movement  was  now  at  its 
height,  and  was  drawing  the  strongest  enthusiasm  in  directions 
wholly  remot«  from  politics  and  from  French  ideas.  In  Eng- 
land it  is  true,  as  ia  France,  there  was  at  this  time  a  series  of 
bad  harvests  which  produced  much  distress  and  much  political 
discontent,  but  distress  in  England  fell  far  short  of  famine. 
The  general  level  of  well-being  was  very  high,  and  the  recent 
developments  in  manufacturing  industry  had  opened  out  great 
fields  of  emplf^ment  and  prosperity.  When  we  add  to  this  the 
insular  and  nnspeculative  habits  of  the  English  mind,  the  lai^ 
measure  of  political  experience  that  pervaded  all  classes,  and  the 
strong  English  distrust  for  eveiything  French,  ib  appeared  very 
improbable  that  the  French  Revolution  should  have  a  dangerous 
influence  in  England.  The  Bastille  had  no  doubt  gathered 
around  it  so  many  enormously  exaggerated  assooiationa  of  op- 
pression and  cnielty '  that  its  destruction  produced  much  genuine 
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enthusiasm.  The  fine  lines  in  ^  The  Task '  in  which  Cowper 
commemorated  the  event,  the  highly  coloured  eulogy  of  French 
insurrection  by  Dr.  Darwin,  and  the  early  enthusiasm  of  Words- 
worth, Coleridge,  and  Southey  represented  a  feeling  which  was 
widely  spread,  but  there  was  a  deep  chasm  between  such  a 
feeling  and  any  wish  or  design  to  subvert  the  ancient  Con- 
stitution of  England. 

Much,  however,  depended  on  the  wisdom  and  discretion  of 
the  party  leaders,  and  while  Pitt,  at  first  at  least,  maintained  a 
studied  reticence,  the  French  Bevolution  soon  led  to  a  complete 
schism  among  the  Whigs. 

We  are  fortunately  able,  from  private  letters  which  are  pre- 
served, to  trace  from  the  very  beginning  the  impression  which 
the  events  in  Paris  made  both  on  Fox  and  Burke.  A  curious 
note  is  extant,  written  by  Fox  a  few  days  after  the  arrival  of 
the  news  of  the  capture  of  the  Bastille,  to  I^tzpatrick,  who  was 
about  to  go  to  Paris.  Beferring  apparently  to  the  recent  cap- 
ture, Fox  writes,  ^  How  much  the  greatest  event  it  is  that  ever 
happened  in  the  world !  and  how  much  the  best ! '  He  sends 
his  warm  compliments  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  in  violent 
opposition  to  the  Court,  and  concludes,  ^  Tell  him  and  Lauzun 
that  all  my  prepossessions  against  French  connections  for  this 
country  will  be  at  an  end,  and  indeed  most  part  of  my  European 
system  of  politics  will  be  altered  if  this  Bevolution  has  the  con- 
sequences that  I  expect.'  ^ 

A  few  days  after  this  letter,  Burke  wrote  to  Lord  Charlemont, 
^Our  thoughts  of  everything  at  home  are  suspended  by  our 
astonishment  at  the  wonderful  spectacle  which  is  exhibited  in 
a  neighbouring  and  rival  country.  What  spectators  and  what 
actors !  England  gazing  with  astonishment  at  a  French  struggle 
for  liberty,  and  not  knowing  whether  to  blame  or  applaud.  The 
thing,  indeed,  though  I  thought  I  saw  something  like  it  in  pro- 
gress for  several  years,  has  still  somewhat  in  it  paradoxical  and 
mysterious.  The  spirit  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire ;  but  the 
old  Parisian  ferocity  has  broken  out  in  a  shocking  manner.    It 

detained  at  the  request  of  his  family.  three  centuries.  Mallet  da  Pan,  Mer» 

Taine,  Ancien  lUgimet  p.  397.  Accord-  cure  Britannique,  iii.  213. 

ing  to  the  registers  which  were  pab-  '  Foz*8    Gfrrespondanee,   ii.   361. 

lished  in  1789,  300  persons  had  been  ThiB  was  written  July  80^  1789. 
confined  in  this  prison  in  the  space  of 
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is  true  tbat  this  may  be  no  more  tlina  a  endden  esplosion ;  if  bo, 
no  indication  can  be  taken  from  it ;  but  if  it  shonld  bo  character 
r&ther  than  accident,  then  that  people  are  not  fit  for  liberty,  and 
mast  iiAVG  a  strong  hand  like  that  of  their  former  mastent  to 

Iooerce  them,  lien  must  have  a  certain  fund  of  natural  modera- 
tion to  qualify  them  for  freedom,  else  it  becomes  noxious  to 
themselves  and  a  perfect  nuisanco  to  everybody  else.  What  will 
be  the  event  it  is  hard,  I  tliink,  still  to  say.'' 

The  donbta  that  were  expressed  in  this  characteristic  letter 
deepened  rapidly  in  the  mind  of  Burke.  He  bod  long  paid 
much  attention  to  the  affairs  of  France  and  had  several  corre^ 
Bpondents  in  that  conntry,  and  to  one  of  them  towards  the  end 
of  September  he  expressed  his  antipathy  to  the  Kevolation  in  no 
ambigaone  terms.  The  freedom  at  which  the  French  were  aiming, 
\^  be  maintained,  was  a  spiirioua  freedom.  True  freedom  is  '  that 
Btatfl  of  things  in  which  the  liberty  of  no  man  and  no  body  of 
men  is  in  a  condition  to  trespass  on  the  liberty  of  any  person  or 
f  any  description  of  persona  in  society.'  '  When  I  shall  learn  that 
in  France  the  citizen,  by  whatever  description  he  is  qualified,  is 
in  a  perfect  state  of  legal  security  with  regard  to  his  life,  to  his 
property,  to  the  uncontrolled  disposal  of  his  person,  to  the  free 
use  of  his  industry,  and  his  facalties ;  that  be  is  protected  in  the 
beneficial  enjoyment  of  the  estates  to  which,  by  the  course  of 
settled  law,  he  was  bom,  or  is  provided  with  a  fair  compensa- 
tion for  them ;  that  he  is  maintained  in  the  full  fruition  of  the 
advantages  belonging  to  the  state  and  condition  of  life  in  which 
he  had  lawfully  engaged  himself,  or  is  supplied  with  an  equit- 
able equivalent ;  when  I  am  assured  that  a  simple  citizen  may 
decently  express  his  sentiments  upon  public  affairs  without 
hazard  to  his  life  or  liberty,  even  though  against  a  predominant 
and  fashionable  opinion ;  when  I  know  all  this  of  France,  I 
Bhall  be  as  well  pleased  as  any  one  most  be  who  has  not  forgot 
the  general  communion  of  mankind  ...  in  local  and  accidental 
Bympatiiies. 

It  was  evident,  however,  to  him  that  France  was  advantnng  to 

no  Buch  ideal.     He  predicted  that  '  the  same  ferocious  delight 

in  murder  and  the  same  savage  cmelty '  which  had  been  already 

displayed  wonld  appear  again,  and  he  ridiculed  the  importance 

<  Filoi'a  Lift  (>f  Bwit  <^bA  ed.)  IL  U,  4X 
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that  was  attached  in  France  to  the  capture  of  the  Bastille. 
*  As  a  prison  it  was  of  little  importance.  Give  despotism,  and 
the  prisons  of  despotism  will  not  be  wanting,  any  more  than 
lamp  irons  will  be  wanting  to  democratic  fury.'  In  his  judgment 
the  new  Efystem  in  France  was  '  a  most  bungling  and  unwork- 
manlike performance/  and  the  members  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly had  constructed  little,  though  they  had  destroyed  much,  and 
among  other  things,  ^  completely  broken  up  their  country  as  a 
State.'  The  *  Contrat  Social '  he  considered  the  work  of  an  elo-  ^ 
quent  madman,  ^  a  performance  of  little  or  no  merit.'  ^  Little 
did  I  conceive/  he  said,  ^  that  it  could  ever  make  revolutions 
and  give  law  to  nations.  But  so  it  is.  I  see  some  people  here  are 
willing  that  we  should  become  their  scholars  too,  and  reform  our 
State  on  the  French  model.'  * 

Considering  the  vehement  characters  of  the  two  men,  it  was 
scarcely  likely  that  these  grave  differences  should  be  suppressed 
in  publrc,  and  the  first  provocation  was  given  by  Fox.  In  a 
speech  on  the  army  estimates  on  February  5,  1790,  he  argued 
in  favour  of  a  reduction  of  the  army,  partly  on  the  ground  that 
the  new  form  of  government  which  had  arisen  in  France  was 
likely  to  make  her  a  better  neighbour  than  she  had  been,  and 
one  passage  of  his  speech  was  universally  understood  as  a  eulogy 
of  the  conduct  of  the  French  army  in  taking  part,  during  the 
insurrection,  with  the  people  against  the  Crown.  *  If  there  ever 
could  be  a  period,'  he  said,  ^  in  which  he  should  be  less  jealous 
of  an  increase  of  the  army  from  any  danger  to  be  apprehended 
to  the  Constitution,  the  present  was  that  precise  period.  The 
example  of  a  neighbouring  nation  had  proved  that  former  impu- 
tations on  armies  were  unfounded  calumnies,  and  it  was  now 
universally  known  throughout  all  Europe  that  a  man  by  becom- 
ing a  soldier  did  not  cease  to  be  a  citizen.'  * 

It  would  be  difficult  for  a  responsible  statesman  to  speak 
more  mischievously,  and,  as  a  member  who  was  an  officer  in  the 
army  justly  remarked,  Fox  would  have  found  a  much  more  sub- 
stantial ground  for  panegyric  in  the  conduct  of  the  English  army 
when  the  Gordon  riots  in  1780  had  threatened  for  a  time  to  re- 
duce London  to  ruin.  Little  more  was  said  on  this  occasion, 
but  on  the  9th  the  debate  was  resumed,  and  it  took  more  for- 
>  Prior's  Bwle,  ii  43-50.  *  ParL  Kut,  xxviii  330. 
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midablo  proportJouB.  Pitt  agatn  dwelt  on  th©  necesaty  of  keep- 
ing up  the  army  at  its  prcsi?Dt  level,  and  he  alluded  to  the 
French  question  in  tcrmH  which  were  both  generous  and  dis- 
creet. France,  he  said,  was  now  passing  through  a  period  of 
eonvulsioQ  and  of  trial,  and  was  temporarily  wrecked,  but 
Booner  or  later  the  crisis  must  terminat-e  in  regular  order.  The 
period  seemed  to  him  distant,  but  if  the  result,  ae  he  hoped,  was 
the  establishment  of  that  freedom  which  results  from  order  and 
good  government,  France  would  at  once  become  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  Powers  in  Europe.  She  would  become  more 
formidable  than  she  ever  had  been,  but  abo,  he  hoped,  less  ob- 
noxious as  a  neighbour,  and  for  his  part  he  refused  to  '  regard 
with  envious  eyes  an  approximation  in  neighbouring  States  to 
those  sentiments  which  were  the  characteristic  features  of  every 
British  subject.' 

Burke  then  arose  and  made  a  most  elaborate  speech.  He 
spoke  ostensibly  ou  the  side  of  Fox  and  in  opposition  to  Pitt, 
for  he  argued  in  favour  of  a  reduction  of  the  military  expendi- 
ture, but  the  main  portion  of  his  speech  was  devoted  to  a 
consideriition  of  the  events  tJiat  had  taken  place  in  France.  A 
Wim  amiv  in  Enolnnd  bn  t.hnii<:rht,  ii 
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ness  for  ns  as  riyals,  in  a  way  which  twenty  Ramillies  or  Blen-  \ 
heims  could  never  have  done  it.'  *  V 

But  if  France  was  no  longer  dangerous  from  her  power,  it  did 
not  follow,  in  the  judgment  of  Burke,  that  she  was  not  dangerous 
from  her  example.  France  had  always,  he  said,  exercised  to  an  ex-  \  . 
traordinary  degree  an  attractive  influence  on  surrounding  States.  J 
He  described  vividly  the  system  of  splendid  military  despotism 
establiBhed  by  Lewis  XIV.,  and  how,in  consequence  of  itsexample, 
^  the  same  character  of  despotism  insinuated  itself  into  every  Court 
in  Europe ;  the  same  spirit  of  disproportioned  magnificence ;  the 
same  love  of  standing  armies  above  the  ability  of  the  people.' 
In  England  the  attractive  influence  of  France  gave  a  fatal  bias 
to  the  Government  of  the  Stuarts ;  it  afiected  in  some  degree 
all  ranks  of  the  people,  and  in  consequence  it  became  a  main 
object  of  English  patriots  of  the  seventeenth  century  ^  to  break 
off  all  communication  with  France,  and  to  beget  a  total  aliena- 
tion from  its  councils  and  examples,'  which,  through  the  religious 
animosities  that  divided  the  nations,  they  were  able  in  some 
degree  to  effect.  *This  day  the  evil  is  totally  changed  in 
France,  but  there  is  an  evil  there  .  .  .  and  the  natural  mental 
habits  of  mankind  are  such  that  the  present  distemper  is  far 
more  likely  to  be  contagious  than  the  old  one ;  for  it  is  not  quite 
easy  to  spread  a  passion  for  servitude  among  the  people,  but 
in  all  evils  of  the  opposite  kind  our  natural  inclinations  are 
flattered.  .  .  .  Our  present  danger  from  the  example  of  a 
people  whose  character  knows  no  medium  is,  with  regard  to 
Government,  a  danger  from  anarchy — a  danger  of  being  led, 
through  an  admiration  of  successful  fraud  and  violence,  to 
the  excesses  of  a  .  .  .  proscribing,  plundering,  ferocious,  and 
tyrannical  democracy.  On  the  side  of  religion,  the  danger  is  \  i 
no  longer  from  intolerance,  but  from  atheism.' 

He  then  proceeded  to  advert  to  the  recent  speech  of  Fox.   In 
his  own  opinion,  he  said,  ^  the  very  worst  part  of  the  example  set 

*  It  is  corions  to  compare  these  kingdom  will  be  cast  into  a  congferies 

very  erroneoas  predictions  with  the  of  little  democracies,  laid  oat  not 

judgment  formed  aboat  the  same  time  according  to  the  rivers,  mountains, 

m  Paris  by  Qovemor  Morris.   Writing  &o.,  but  with  the  square  and  compass. 

toWashingtonCJan.  24, 1790)he8ays,  .     .    .    Their   As8embl6e   Nationale 

'  It  is  very  difficult  to  guess  where-  will  be  something  like  the  old  Ck>n- 

abouts  the  flock  will  settle  when  it  gress,  and  the  jSng  will  be  called 

flies  so  wild;  but  as  far  as  it  is  pes-  Executive  Magistrate.*  Morris's  Works^ 

Bible  to  guess  at  present,  thlis  (late)  ii.  91. 
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is  in  the  late  assumption  of  citizensliip  bj  tlio  army.'  It  was 
with  '  inerpressible  pain '  that  ho  heard  Fox,  whom  of  all  living 
politicians  he  moat  venerated  and  loved,  drop  some  expressions 
eulogising  the  conduct  of  tlio  French  army.  He  attributed  hia 
language  wholly  to  a  '  zeal  for  the  beat  of  all  causes — liberty,' 
and  he  digressed  into  a  very  eloquent  eulogy  of  his  character 
and  semces.  If  he  came  forward  to  mark  '  an  expression  or 
two  of  his  best  friend,'  it  was  on  accoant  of  hia  anxiety  '  to  keep 
the  distemper  of  France  &om  the  least  cx)unt«nance  in  England, 
where  he  was  sure  some  wicked  persons  had  shown  a  strong 
disposition  to  recommend  an  imitation  of  the  French  spirit  of 
reform  ...  a  spirit  well  calculated  to  overturn  States,  but 
perfectly  unfit  to  amend  them.'  That  he  was  himself  no  enemy 
to  reformation  the  whole  of  his  parliamentary  career  abundantly 
showed,  bat  he  protested  against  those  who  gloried  in  making  a 
revolution,  as  though  revolntions  were  good  things  in  themselves, 
and  he  declared  that  *  everything  which  unnecessarily  tore  to 
pieces  the  contexture  of  the  State,  not  only  prevented  all  real 
refonnation,  but  introduced  evils '  of  the  gravest  kind.  '  The 
French  have  made  their  way,  through  the  destruction  of  their 

I  conntiy,  to  a  bad  constitution.  .  .  .  They  have  destroyed  all 

'  the  balances  and  counterpoises  which  serve  to  fix  the  State  uid 
give  it  a  steady  direction,  and  which  furnish  snre  correctives  to 
any  violent  spirit  which  may  prevail  in  any  of  the  orders.  .  .  . 
They  have,  with  the  most  atrocious  perfidy  and  breach  of  faith, 
laid  the  axe  to  the  root  of  all  property,  and  consequently  of  all 
national  prosperity,  by  the  principles  they  established  and  the 
example  they  set,  in  confiscating  all  the  possessions  of  the 
Church,'  and  they  have  justified  their  proceedings  by  '  a  sort  of 

(digest  of  anarch^  called  the  Bights  of  Man,'  which  was  well 
fitted  to  destroy  every  hold  of  authority  by  opinion,  rehgious  or 
civil,  on  the  minds  of  the  people. 

Having  dilated  at  considerable  length  on  this  theme,  and 

>  especially  on  the  minous  consequences  of  emancipating  the 
army  from  the  obligations  of  discipline  and  obedience,  Burke 
proceeded,  by  arguments  which  were  more  fully  developed  in  his 
later  writings,  to  show  the  great  differences  between  the  French 
Kevolution  and  the  English  Revolntion  of  1688 ;  and  he  con- 
cluded B  reiy  eloqaent  Gr^eech.  by  dedaring,  that  for  his  part  he 
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wished  few  alterations  in  the  English  Constitation;  ^  happy  if  he 
left  it  not  the  worse  for  any  share  he  had  taken  in  its  service/ 

It  was  a  strange  speech  to  have  been  made  upon  the  army 
estimates,  bnt  it  foreshadowed  clearly  the  whole  coarse  of  Burke's 
French  policy,  and  the  approaching  and  inevitable  disruption  of 
the  Whig  party.  Fox  answered  in  a  strain  of  the  highest 
personal  respect.  K  he  put,  he  said,  into  one  scale  all  the 
political  information  he  had  derived  from  books,  from  science, 
from  knowledge  of  the  world  and  its  affidrs,  and  in  the  other 
the  improvement  which  he  had  derived  from  Burke's  instruction 
and  conversation,  he  would  find  it  difficult  to  decide  which 
scale  preponderated.  He  declared  himself  equally  the  enemy  of. 
all  absolute  forms  of  government,  whether  they  were  monarchies, 
aristocracies,  or  democracies ;  and  he  deplored  the  recent  blood- 
shed and  cruelty  in  France,  while  ascribing  these  evils  mainly  to 
the  tyranny  of  the  old  monarchy.  At  the  same  time,  he  reite- 
rated his  eulogy  of  the  conduct  of  the  French  soldiers,  and  his 
gratification  at  the  events  in  France ;  and  he  maintained  that 
there  was  a  closer  parallel  than  Burke  admitted  between  the 
French  Bevolution  and  the  English  Revolution  of  1688.  Sheri- 
dan, apparently  nettled  by  some  observations  of  Burke,  greatly 
aggravated  the  situation  by  a  speech  in  which  he  praised  the 
French  Bevolution  almost  without  reserve,  and  dilated  with 
some  acrimony  on  the  inconsistency  of  Burke.  Pitt  in  a  short 
speech  warmly  praised  Burke,  and  expressed  a  general  agree- 
ment with  his  viewB.i 

As  is  always  the  case,  many  personal  motives  were  attributed 
to  the  principal  actors  in  the  drama.  Fox,  who  during  the 
Begency  question  had  found  himself  in  a  great  measure  dis- 
placed by  Pitt  as  the  representative  of  popular  opinions,  was 
now  accused  of  endeavouring  to  revive  a  waning  popularity  by 
appealing  to  strong  democratic  passions,  while  accusations  of  a 
corresponding  character  were  more  persistently  urged  against 
Burke.  It  was  noticed  that  for  the  last  three  years  his  confi- 
dential intercourse  with  Fox  had  greatly  diminished ;  that  he 
was  known  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  Fox  had 
conducted  the  Regency  question ;  that  he  was  much  alienated 

>  Fori    But,     zzTiiL    837-S74.      this  debate  in  Lady  Minto*8  Life  tf 
There  is  an  inteiestixig  aooount  of     Sir  ff.  HUM,  I  849-854. 
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from  Shendaa,  wHose  character  ho  disliked,  and  who,  throagh 
hia  personal  intimacy  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  had  recently 
acquired  a,  new  prominence  in  the  party.'  It  was  said,  too, 
tiiat  Burke  was  profoundly  disappointed  and  acidulated  by  the 
extreme  unpopularity  he  had  incurred  both  within  and  without 
the  House  ;  tired  of  long  and  fruitleas  opposition  in  company  with 
men  who  were  growing  less  and  less  congenial  to  him ;  over- 
whelmed with  pecuniaty  embarrassments  from  which  there 
seemed  no  outlet  in  opposition.  How  far  considerations  of  this 
kind  may  have  given  any  bios  to  the  judgments  of  the  two 
statesmen  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  do  one,  I  think,  who  has 
studied  their  private  letters,  no  one  who  has  really  gauged  their 
characters,  will  doubt  the  sincerity  or  the  energy  of  their  con- 
victions. The  attitude  of  Fox  on  the  French  question  was  per- 
fectly in  harmony  with  the  passionate  and  unqualified  partisan- 
ship with  which  he  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  American 
Bevolntionista ;  and  all  that  I  have  written  on  the  character  and 
opinioQB  of  Burke  has  been  written  to  no  effect,  if  it  haa  left  any 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  my  readers  that  his  later  opinions  were 
the  natural,  if  not  the  legitimate,  outcome  of  his  earlier  ones. 
The  opinions  he  had  invariably  urged  on  the  subject  of  parlia- 
mentary reform  and  triennial  or  annual  parliaments;  his  abhoiv- 
rence  of  the  Bill  of  Bights  Men,  and  of  all  those  democratic 
societies  which  had  been  for  some  years  advocating  in  England 
political  theories  closely  resembling  those  of  Rousseau;  his 
repudiation  of  the  authority  of  instructions  by  constituents  in 
elections ;  the  strongly  aristocratic  spirit  that  from  first  to  last 
coloured  his  politics;  the  emphasis  with  which  he  always  dwelt 
on  the  necessity  of  counterpoises,  balances,  and  limitations  in 
government;  on  the  political  value  of  habit,  tradition,  and 
unbroken  continnity  in  institutions ;  on  the  danger  of  framing 
political  measures  by  abstract  reasoning,  and  of  carrying  a 
spirit  of  theory,  experiment,  and  Utopia  into  practical  politics- 
all  indicated  a  nature  organically  and  profoundly  conservative. 
The  very  anomalies  aud  inconsistencies  of  constitutions  were 
venerable  in  his  eyes,  if  they  had  been  harmonised  and  conse- 
crated by  time ;  if  they  were  compromises  resulting  from  the 
pressure  of  multiform  and  conflicting  interests ;  mitigations  or 
>  6eePrloi'tIVa9rB«Tlu,U.W,ai  Ta.Tl.T&-T8. 
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adaptations  created  by,  and  salted  to  the  feelings,  Habits,  and 
necessities  of  society.^ 

The  kind  of  politics  which  discards  the  traditions  and  insti-  ^ 
tutions  of  the  past,  and  endeavours  to  bnild  up  government 
anew  on  a  logical  and  symmetrical  plan  furnished  by  political 
speculators,  was  beyond  all  others  abhorrent  to  his  mind,  and  it 
was  this  kind  of  politics  which  was  now  in  the  ascendant  in 
France,  and  which  was  countenanced  by  some  considerable  men 
in  England.  Nor  was  the  moral  vehemence  with  which  he 
threw  himself  into  the  contest  other  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  him.  No  man  ever  possessed  to  a  higher  degree 
some  of  the  noblest  qualities  of  a  judicial  intellect;  but  no  man 
was  ever  more  wanting  in  the  calmness,  the  coldness,  and  the 
discrimination  of  the  judicial  temperament.  Acts  of  cruelty  and 
oppression  appealed  to  his  imagination  with  an  ungovernable 
force ;  and  in  the  impeachment  of  Hastings,  which  was  wholly 
unconnected  with  party  interests,  he  showed  exactly  the  same 
kind  and  measure  of  vehemence  as  in  his  speeches  and  writings ' 
on  the  French  Revolution. 

His  speech  on  February  9  had  an  immense  and  immediate 
effect.  During  the  debates  on  the  Regency  question,  his  ebulli- 
tions of  extravagance  and  bad  taste  had  almost  deprived  him  of 
the  ear  of  the  House,  and  he  often  spoke  amid  an  incessant 
clamour  of  scornful  interruption.  But  it  was  impossible  to 
mistake  the  deep  thrill  of  approbation  which  now  passed  through 
all  parts  of  the  House,  and  the  speech  of  the  Minister,  which 
contrasted  curiously  with  that  which  he  had  made  a  few  days 
before,  showed  clearly  that  Pitt  shared  the  general  feeling.  Nor 
was  the  impression  confined  to  Parliament.  It  was  evident  that 
Burke  had  expressed  the  unspoken  fears  of  great  sections  of  the 
community.  '  The  ferment  and  alarm  are  universal,*  wrote  Dr. 
Parr  soon  afterwards.     ^  All  the  papers  are  with  Burke,  even 


*  I  haye  quoted  in  former  Tolnmes 
much  from  Burke  in  this  sense,  but  1 
may  add  a  characteristic  and  beautiful 
passage  in  a  letter  to  a  French  gentle- 
man written  in  1789.  *  There  is,  by 
the  essential,  fundamental  constitu- 
tion of  things,  a  radical  infirmity  in  all 
human  contrivances,  and  the  weak- 
ness is  often  so  attached  to  the  very 


perfection  of  our  political  mechanism 
that  some  defect  in  it— something 
that  stops  short  of  its  principle,  some- 
thing that  controls,  that  mitigates, 
that  modemtes  it — becomes  a  neces- 
sary corrective  to  the  evils  that  the 
theoretic  p^ection  would  produce.' 
Burke's  Carresjwndenee,  UL  117. 
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the  Foxite  papers  wliich  I  have  seen.  .  .  .  He  is  uncorrupt^  I 
know,  bat  his  passions  nre  ([uite  headstronp." ' 

From  this  time  the  division  in  the  Wliip  party  rapidly 
deepened.  Two  days  after  the  debate  that  has  beon  described, 
there  was  a  long  interview  at  Burlington  House  between  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  Fox,  Bnrke,  Slieridnn,  and  one  or  two  others, 
bnt  no  agreement  was  arrived  at.*  There  was,  however,  still  no 
open  breach.  Sheridan  and  Burke,  though  profoundly  alienate, 
met  at  the  tables  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  of  the  Dake  of 
Portland.  In  the  beginning  of  March,  when  Fox  introduced 
his  motion  for  tlie  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts, 
Burke,  an  we  have  already  seen,  opposed  it,  on  the  gronnd  that 
revolntionary  opinions  had  extended  widely  among  the  Dis- 
senters, and  that  additional  political  power  should  never  be 
given  to  those  who  were  likely  to  misuse  it ;  but  in  the  course 
of  his  speech,  he  spoke  warmly  of  Fox,  and  answered  an  attack 
which  Pitt  had  made  on  that  statesman,  and  a  few  weeks  later 
Sheridan  spoke  in  terms  of  high  eulogy  of  Burke,' 

Burke  was  in  the  mean  ime  busily  engaged  in  throwing 
into  a  matured  and  highly  elaborated  form  his  opinions  on 
Frpncib  BlTairs.  and  in  November  17flO  )i«  itnltUfJiMl  hi.  'Ra. 
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all  Bnrke's  works,  his  work  ^  On  the  French  Bevolution '  is  un- 
fortunate in  its  form.  It  is  a  long,  undivided,  and  iU-arranged 
letter  to  a  member  of  the  French  Constituent  Assembly,  and  * 
some  parts  of  it  are  much  less  valuable  than  the  rest ;  but  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  it  contains  pages  of  an  eloquence 
which  has  never  in  any  language  been  surpassed,  and  that  no 
other  English  book  affords  so  many  lessons  of  enduring  value  to 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  study  either  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution or  of  the  general  principles  of  government.  Together 
with  the  *  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs,'  which  is 
its  supplement  and  its  defence,  it  should  be  read,  re-read,  and 
thoroughly  mastered  by  everyone  who  desires  to  acquire  wide 
and  deep  views  on  political  questions,  and  to  understand  the 
best  English  political  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

It  is  not  a  book  to  which  adequate  justice  can  be  done  by  a 
simple  abstract.  Much  of  its  charm  lies  in  the  numerous  de- 
tached observations — the  fruit  of  the  lifelong  experience  of  the 
most  profound  intellect  that  has  ever  been  devoted  in  England 
to  political  questions — which  are  scattered  over  its  pages,  and 
in  the  wonderful  power  and  beauty  with  which  the  writer  ex- 
panded lines  of  argument  which  had  been  clearly  foreshadowed, 
though  less  completely  developed,  in  his  earlier  works.  His 
main  object  was  to  contrast  the  system  of  government  existing 
in  England,  in  its  principles  and  its  genius,  with  that  which 
had  now  obtained  an  ascendency  in  France.  Dr.  Price  had  re- 
presented the  French  Revolution  as  only  a  more  perfect  repeti- 
tion of  the  English  Bevolution  of  1688,  and  he  maintained  that 
Englishmen  had  then  asserted  their  undoubted  and  unlimited 
right  to  elect  their  governors,  to  cashier  them  for  misconduct, 
and  to  form  their  Government  for  themselves.  In  opposition 
to  this  doctrine,  Burke  undertook  to  demonstrate  the  essen- 
tially hereditary,  prescriptive,  and  traditional  character  of  Eng- 
lish freedom.  He  argued  that  the  authors  of  the  English 
Bevolution,  when  they  were  compelled  to  deviate  from  the 
strict  line  of  succession  to  the  throne,  justified  this  deviation 
on  no  plea  of  the  rights  of  men,  and  on  no  vague  and  general 
charge  of  misconduct,  but  solely  on  the  ground  that  the  sove> 
reign  had  committed  a  grave  and  manifest  breach  of  the  com- 
pact by  which  he  held  his  crown ;  and  he  showed  how  carefidly 
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they  studied  in  their  legislation  and  pnbiic  declarations  to  pr©- 
Berve  unimpaired  tbe  hereditary  character  of  the  English  mon- 
archy, to  mnintain  the  continuity  of  English  institutions  and 
traditions,  and  to  avoid  grafting  any  alien  or  republican  ele- 
ment on  the  old  English  stock.  Developing  this  view,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  show,  with  a  power  of  insight  and  an  amplitudo  of 
illnstration  which  no  previous  writer  had  approached,  how  in- 
Btitutions,  laws,  and  governments  on]y  acquire  their  maximum 
of  usefulness  and  strength,  when  they  grow  organically  out  of 
the  traditions  of  the  past,  and  form  around  themselves  an  ap- 
propriate atmosphere  of  habits  and  affections ;  how  political 
institutions  have  indirect,  rcmoto,  and  often  unforeseen  effects 
which  are  frequently  more  important  than  their  direct  results ; 
how  good  governments  are  formed  by  a  alow  and  gradual  pro- 
cess of  adaptation  and  compromise  extending  over  many  gene- 

1  f  rations,  and  not  by  either  violent  revolutions  or  political  specn- 

V'lations. 

To  the  steadiness  with  which  this  method  had  been  main- 
tained in  English  history  he  mainly  attributed  the  permanence  of 
English  freedom  and  prosperity.  '  Our  political  system,'  he 
wrote, '  is  placed  on  a  just  correspondence  and  symmetry  with 
the  order  of  the  world  and  with  the  mode  of  existence  decreed 
to  a  permanent  body  composed  of  transitoiy  parts,  wherein  by 
the  disposition  of  a  stnpendous  wisdom,  moulding  together  the 
great  mysterioas  incorporation  of  the  human  race,  the  whole  at 
one  time  is  never  old  or  middle-aged  or  young,  but  in  a  condi- 
tion of  unchangeable  constancy  moves  on  through  the  varied 
tenor  of  perpetual  decay,  fall,  renovation,  and  progression.  Thns 
by  preserving  the  method  of  nature  in  the  conduct  of  the  State, 
in  what  we  improve  we  are  never  wholly  new,  in  what  we  retain 
we  are  never  wholly  obsolete,'  and  it  has  been  '  onr  old  settled 
maxim  never  entirely  nor  at  once  to. depart  from  antiquity.' 
Old  local  institutions  and  bonds  of  union  should  be  carefully 
preserved,  for  '  to  be  attached  to  the  subdivision,  to  love  the 
little  platoon  we  belong  to  in  society,  is  the  first  principle  (the 
germ  as  it  were)  of  pnbiic  affection.'  Hereditary  institutions  in 
addition  to  their  other  merits  have  the  great  virtue  of  strengthen- 
ing those  traditional  feelings,  habits,  and  opinions  which  at 
osce  Bnpport,  mitigate,  and  restrain  authority  and  bind  together 
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Buooessive  generations  in  one  organic  whole.  The  union  of 
Chnrch  and  State  gives  a  moral  consecration  to  the  acts  of  Go- 
vernment, and  sustains  and  diffuses  a  sentiment  of  reverence  and 
a  tone  of  manners  very  conducive  to  political  stability.  Even 
prejudice  and  superstition,  which  were  the  special  enemies  of  the 
new  school  of  writers,  have  their  place  in  the  political  system 
and  will  not  be  despised  or  neglected  by  a  wise  statesman. 

The  language  of  Borke  on  this  snbject  is  curiously  cha- 
racteristic :  '  It  has  been  the  misfortune  (not,  as  these  gentlemen 
think  it,  the  glory)  of  this  age,  that  everything  is  to  be  discussed, 
as  if  the  Constitution  of  our  country  were  to  be  always  a  subject 
rather  of  altercation  than  enjoyment.'  'To  avoid  the  evils  of 
inconstancy  and  versatility,  ten  thousand  times  worse  than  those 
of  obstinacy  and  the  blindest  prejudice,  we  have  consecrated  the 
State,  that  no  man  should  approach  to  look  into  its  defects  or 
corruptions  but  with  due  caution,  that  he  should  never  dream 
of  beginning  its  reformation  by  its  subversion,  that  he  should 
approach  to  the  faults  of  the  State  as  to  the  wounds  of  a  father, 
with  pious  awe  and  trembling  solicitude.  By  this  wise  prejudice 
we  are  taught  to  look  with  horror  on  those  children  of  their 
country  who  are  prompted  rashly  to  hack  that  aged  parent  to 
pieces  and  put  him  into  the  kettle  of  magicians,  in  hopes  that 
by  their  poisonous  weeds  and  wild  incantations  they  may  re- 
generate the  paternal  constitution.'  '  You  see,  sir,'  he  continues, 
'  that  in  this  enlightened  age  I  am  bold  enough  to  confess  that 
we  are  generally  men  of  untaught  feelings ;  that  instead  of  cast- 
ing away  all  our  old  prejudices  we  cherish  them  to  a  very  con- 
siderable degree,  and  to  take  more  shame  to  ourselves  we 
cherish  them  because  they  are  prejudices,  and  the  longer  they 
have  lasted  and  the  more  generally  they  have  prevailed  the 
more  we  cherish  them.^     We  are  afiraid  to  put  men  to  live  and 

>  CoxnpazePftscal :  *L'artde  boule-  against  the  ecclesiastical  innovations 

Terser   les  Etats  est  d'^branler  les  which  the  Emperor  was  introdacing 

coutumes^tablies ;  en  sondant  jusqnes  into  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  Burke 

dans  lenr  sooroe,  poor  y  faire  remar-  wrote :  '  Whilst  he  is  destroying  pre- 

qner  le  d^faut  d'aatorit6  et  de  justice,  judlces  which  (under  good  manage- 

II  faut,  dit-on,  reconrir  aux  loiz  f on-  ment)  may  become  the  surest  support 

damentaleset  primitives  del'Etat.qu'  of  his  Qovemment^  is  he  not  a&aid 

une  contume  injuste  a  abolies.    C'est  that  the  discussion  may  go  further 

un  jeu  sOlt  pour  tout  perdre.    Rienne  than  he  wishes?    If  he  excites  men 

sera  juste  4  oette  balance.'    JPentieit  to  inquire  too  scrupulously  into  the 

'  Foiblesse  de  I'Homme.'    In  a  very  foundation  of  all  old  opinion,  may  ho 

obaiacteristio    letter    expostidating  not  have  reason  to  apprehend  that 
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trade  e&oli  on  hia  own  private  stock  of  reason  becaase  we  bos- 
pect  that  this  stock  in  each  man  ia  smalJ,  and  that  the  individaals 
wonld  do  better  te  avail  themselves  of  the  general  bank  and 
capital  of  nations  nnd  of  ages.  Many  of  our  men  of  Epecniation 
instead  of  exploding  general  prejudices  employ  their  sagacity  to 
discover  the-  latent  wisdom  which  prevails  in  them.  If  they 
find  what  they  se«k,  and  they  seldom  fail,  they  think  it  more 
wise  to  continue  the  prejudice  with  the  reason  involved,  than 
to  cast  away  the  coat  of  prejudice  and  to  leave  nothing  bnt  the 
naked  reason,  because  prejudice  with  its  reason  has  a  motive  to 
g^ve  action  to  that  reason,  and  an  atfectiou  which  will  give  it 
permanence.  Prejudice  is  of  ready  application  in  the  emer- 
gency. It  previously  engages  the  mind  in  a  steady  course  of 
wisdom  and  virtue,  and  does  not  leave  the  man  hesitating  in  the 
moment  of  decision,  sceptical,  puzzled,  and  unresolved.  Pr^ 
i  judice  renders  a  man's  virtue  his  habit  and  not  a  series  of  un- 
connected acts..  Through  jnst  prejudice  his  duty  becomes  a 
part  of  his  nature.'  It  is  true  that  certain  '  institutions  savour 
of  superstition  in  their  very  principle,  and  they  nourish  it  by  a 
permanent  and  standing  influence ;  .  .  .  but  this  ought  not  to 
hinder  you  ftom  deriving  from  superstitiou  itself  any  resources 
which  may  thence  be  famished  for  the  public  advantage.  Yon 
derive  benefits  from  many  dispositionB  and  many  passions  of  the 
human  mind  which  are  of  as  doubtful  a  colour  in  the  moral  eye 
as  superstition  itself.  .  .  .  Superstition  is  the  religion  of  feeble 
minds,  and  they  must  be  tolerated  in  an  intermixture  of  it 
in  some  triSing  or  some  enthusiastic  shape  or  other,  else  you 
will  deprive  weak  minds  of  a  resource  found  necessary  to  the 
strongest.  .  .  .  Wise  men  ...  do  not  violently  hate  these 
things.  Wisdom  is  not  the  most  severe  correct<»r  of  folly. 
They  are  the  rival  follies  which  mntnally  wage  so  unrelenting 
a  war.'  Nothing  is  more  to  be  di-eaded  by  statesmen  than  a 
shock  in  which  old  and  traditional  manners  and  opinions  perish : 
'  public  affections  combined  with  manners  are  required,  some- 
times as  supplements,  sometimes  aa  correctives,  always  as  aids 
to  law.  .  .  .  There  ought  to  be  a  system  of  manners  in  every 

■erenl  will  aee  ai  little  nie  In  mon-  irhioh  le»da  to  iDch  discnBaimu  nuj 

aicha  ai  in  monka  I     The  qaeation  ia  not  become  m  &t»I  lo  tbs  former  •■ 

not  whether  the;  vill  ajgna  loAicallj  the  Ikttar.'     CoTTMfoniaiee,  iii.  209. 
or  not,  but  wheUiei  tbe  torn  of  mind 
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nation  wliicli  a  well-formed  mind  wonld  be  disposed  to  relish. 
•  •  .  When  ancient  opinions  and  rales  of  life  are  taken  away 
the  loss  cannot  possibly  be  estimated.  From  that  moment  we 
have  no  compass  to  govern  ns.' 

Applying  these  principles  to  political  action,  Bnrke  once 
more  drew  in  strong  and  vivid  lines  his  picture  of  a  wise 
statesman.  ^  The  science  of  constracting  a  commonwealth  or 
renovating  it  or  reforming  it  is,  like  every  other  experimental 
science,  not  to  be  taught  d  priori.  Nor  is  it  a  short  experience 
that  can  instruct  us  in  that  practical  science,  because  the  real 
effects  of  moral  causes  are  not  always  immediate.  That  which 
in  the  first  instance  is  prejudicial  may  be  excellent  in  its 
remoter  operation,  .  .  .  and  very  plausible  schemes  with  very 
pleasing 'oonmaencements  have  often  shameful  and  lamentable 
conclusions.  In  states  there  are  often  some  obscure  and  almost 
latent  causes,  things  which  appear  at  first  view  of  little  moment, 
on  which  a  very  great  part  of  its  prosperity  or  adversity  may 
most  essentially  depend.  The  science  of  government  being  .  .  . 
a  matter  which  requires  experience,  and  even  more  experience 
than  any  person  can  gain  in  his  whole  life,  however  sagacious 
and  observing  he  mc^  be,  it  is  with  infinite  caution  that  any 
man  ought  to  venture  upon  pulling  down  an  edifice  which  has 
answered  in  any  tolerable  degree  for  ages  the  common  purposes 
of  society.  .  .  .  The  nature  of  man  is  intricate,  the  objects  of 
society  are  of  the  greatest  possible  complexity,  and  therefore  no 
simple  disposition  or  direction  of  power  can  be  suitable  either  to 
man's  nature  or  to  the  quality  of  his  affairs.  .  .  .  The  simple 
governments  are  fundamentally  defective,  to  say  no  worse  of 
them.  If  you  were  to  contemplate  society  in  but  one  point  of 
view,  the  simple  modes  of  polity  are  infinitely  captivating.  .  .  . 
But  it  is  better  that  the  whole  should  be  imperfectly  and  ano- 
malously answered,  than  that  while  some  parts  are  provided  for 
with  great  exactness,  others  might  be  totally  neglected.' 

^  The  fixed  form  of  a  constitution  whose  merits  are  confirmed 
by  the  solid  test  of  long  experience,  and  an  increasing  public 
strength  and  national  prosperity,'  can  never  be  too  sedulously 
protected.  ^  The  true  lawgiver  ought  ...  to  lovd  and  respect 
his  kind  and  to  fear  himself.  ...  In  my  course  I  have  known, 
and  according  to  my  measure  have  co-operated  with,  great  men, 
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and  I  have  never  yet  seen  any  plan  which  lias  not  been  mended 
by  the  observations  of  those  who  were  much  inferior  in  under- 
standing to  the  person  who  took  the  lead  in  the  business.  By 
a  slow  but  well-Bustained  progress,  the  effect  of  each  step  ia 
watched ;  the  good  or  ill  success  of  the  first  gives  light  to  see 
the  second,  and  so  fiT)ni  light  to  light  we  are  conducted  with 
safety  through  the  whole  series.  We  see  that  the  parta  of  the 
system  do  not  clash.  The  evils  latent  in  the  most  promising 
cwntrivances  are  provided  for  as  they  arise.  One  advantage  ia 
as  little  as  possible  sacrificed  to  another.  We  compensate,  we 
reconcile,  we  balance.  We  are  enabled  to  unite  into  a  consis- 
tent  whole  the  various  nnomEiIies  and  contending  principles 
that  are  found  in  the  minds  and  affairs  of  men.  From  hence 
I  arises  not  an  escellence  in  simplicity,  but  one  far  superior,  an 
excellence  in  tximpoeition.' 

In  opposition  to  this  spirit  of  cantioas  and  experimental 
legislation,  he  places  the  modes  of  political  thought  that  had 
arisen  among  the  politicians  of  France,  '  who  think  little  or 
nothing  has  been  done  before  their  time,  and  who  place  all 
their  hopes  in  discovery ;  who  conceive  very  systematically  that 
all  things  which  give  perpetuity  are  mischievous,  and  are  there- 
fore at  inexpiable  war  with  all  establishments ;  who  think  that 
government  may  vary  like  modes  of  dress  and  with  as  little  ill 
effect,  and  that  there  needs  no  principle  of  attachment,  except 
a  sense  of  present  conveniency,  to  any  constitution  in  the  State.' 
'A  good  patriot  and  a  tme  politician  always  considers  how  he 
shall  make  the  most  of  the  existing  materials  of  his  country ; ' 
he  is  animated  at  once  by  '  a  disposition  to  preserve,  and  an 
ability  to  improve;'  his  supreme  merit  is  found  in  the  skill 
with  which  he  corrects  the  errors  and  defects,  without  weaken- 
ing the  foundations,  of  old  establishments,  and  cures  common 
distempers  by  regular  methods.  But  the  Parisian  legislators 
begin  by  making  a  clear  sweep  of  all  old  establishmenta.  They 
at  once  despair  of  making  any  use  of  common  means  in  their 
legislation.  They  treat  their  country  '  as  a  kind  of  carte  blandia 
on  which  they  may  scribble  whatever  they  please.'  They  en- 
deavour to  reconstruct  the  whole  framework  of  government  and 
society  from  its  basis,  on  principles  of  geometrical  equality,  with 
a  toU^  disregard  for  the  antecedents  and  traditions  of  their 
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ooantry;  for  'the  ancient  permanent  sense/  and  'great  in-\ 
flnencing  prejudices '  of  mankind ;  for  that  prescription  which 
is  the  chief  fonndation  of  all  property,  and  which  alone  '  mel-  \ 
lows  into  legality  governments  that  were  violent  in  their  com- 
mencement/ 

It  wonld  carry  as  too  far  to  follow  Burke  into  his  very 
elaborate  and  skilful  examination  of  the  measures  of  the  National 
Assembly  and  of  the  revolutionary  leaders  in  France.  The 
magnificent  pages  in  which  he  described  the  outrages  which  the 
King  and  Queen  had  received,  and  the  ingratitude  with  which 
the  repeated  and  ample  royal  concessions  had  been  repaid,  are 
well  known.  The  contrast  between  Lewis  XVI.  and  the  two 
Stuart  sovereigns  who  had  been  dethroned  by  revolution  was 
indeed  very  marked,  and  Burke  predicted  with  but  too  good 
reason  that  the  fate  which  had  fallen  on  the  French  King, 
Church,  and  aristocracy  would  put  an  end  to  that  enlightened 
and  tolerant  spirit  which  had  of  late  been  so  signally  displayed 
by  the  chief  sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  would  make  the  govern- 
ing classes  everywhere  suspicious,  distrustful,  and  hostile  to  / 
reform.  Reviewing  the  state  of  the  French  Government  as  it 
existed  before  the  Revolution,  he  said  that,  '  though  usually, 
and  I  think  justly,  reported  the  best  of  the  unqualified  or  ill- 
qualified  monarchies,  it  was  still  full  of  abuses ; '  but  he  argued 
from  the  increase  of  French  population  and  wealth,  from  the 
splendid  achievements  of  France  in  so  many  forms  and  fields 
of  greatness,  that  these  abuses  were  far  from  intolerable.  The 
Government  was  certainly  not  so  '  incapable  and  undeserving  of 
reform '  that  it  was  necessary  that '  the  whole  fabric  should  be 
at  once  pulled  down  and  the  area  cleared  for  the  erection  of  a 
theoretic,  experimental  edifice  in  its  place.'  All  France,  he 
says,  was  of  this  opinion  in  the  beginning  of  1789.  'The 
instructions  of  the  representatives  to  the  States-General  from 
every  district  in  that  kingdom  were  filled  with  projects  for  the 
reformation  of  that  Gk)vemment  without  the  remotest  suggestion 
of  a  design  to  destroy  it.  Had  such  a  design  been  even  then 
insinuated,  I  believe  there  would  have  been  but  one  voice,  and 
that  voice  for  rejecting  it  with  scorn  and  horror.'  He  showed 
that  the  Sovereign  had  for  some  years  been  continually  favour* 
ing  reform,  that  although  there  were  great  abuses  in  the  French 
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Cbnrcli,  the  spirit  of  intolerance  had  been  steadily  declining, 
and  tii&t  the  clergy  as  well  as  tlio  nobles  Id  their  instnictioiis 
to  their  representatives  bad  expressly  declared  their  willingness 
to  abaDdon  their  exemptions  from  taxation.  It  was  no  doabt 
a  gnot  and  Bcundalous  abnse  that  the  privileged  orders  in 
France  ehonld  be  esempt  from  the  payment  of  the  taille,  which 
was  the  heaviest  tax ;  but  Burke  showed  the  gross  falsehood  of 
the  assertion,  which  was  so  often  made  at  the  time  of  the  Bevo- 
lation,  and  which  has  been  frequently  repeated  to  oar  own  day, 
that  the  privileged  orders  paid  no  taxes.  The  nobles  paid  the 
capitation,  which  was  a  progressive  impost ;  they  paid  the 
laad  tax  known  as  the  '  20th  penny,'  '  to  the  height  sometimes 
of  three,  sometimes  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound;'  they  paid 
all  the  indirect  taxes  which  made  up  a  great  part  of  the  French 
revenue.  The  clei^,  it  is  true,  except  in  certain  provinces, 
did  not  pay  the  capitation  and  the  twentieths,  but  they  had 
purchased  their  exemption  from  the  first  tax  by  a  large  sum, 
and  they  were  accnatomed  to  make  what  they  termed  '  free  gills,' 
which  were  a  partial  compensation  for  their  exemption  from 
\i  the  latter.  At  all  events,  by  the  fi«e  act  of  the  clei^  and 
*-  nobles,  the  grievance  of  the  exemptions  was  now  at  an  end. 

For  the  abases  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  which 
Burke  truly  described  as  the  most  serious,  the  privileged  orders 
were  not  responsible.  The  sale  of  offices  was  in  some  respects  a 
great  evil,  but  it  had  at  least  the  effect  of  bringing  a  constant 
stream  of  now  men  into  the  French  nobility.  They  maintained, 
however,  too  punctiliously  their  distinction  from  other  classes, 
but,  as  Burke  truly  and  acutely  observed,  less  punctiliously  than 
the  same  class  in  Germany  and  some  other  countries.  So  far 
from  being  opposed  to  reform,  they  had  caught  to  an  excessive 
degree  the  innovating  spirit  of  the  time.  The  theory  which 
attributed  the  excesses  of  the  Revolution  to  the  desperation  of 
a  downtrodden  people  stru^ling  against  intolerable  oppreseioD, 
appeared  to  Burke  fundamentally  and  demonstrably  false.  Like 
Governor  Morris  and  Jefferson  he  maintained  that,  when  the 
States-General  met  in  1789,  no  violence  whatever  was  required 
to  make  France  a  free  country,  for  no  resistance  was  to  be  ap- 
prehended. '  Read  the  instructions '  £of  the  nobility^,  he  wrote, 
*  to  thedr  representatives.     They  breathe  the  spirit  of  liberty  as 
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warmly,  and  they  recommend  reformation  as  strongly,  as  any 
other  order.      Their  privileges  relative  to  contribution  were 
voluntarily  surrendered,  as  the  King  from  the  beginning  sur- 
rendered all  pretence  to  a  right  of  taxation.      Upon  a  free 
Constitution  there  was  but  one  opinion  in  France.    The  absolute 
monarchy  was  at  an  end.    It  breathed  its  last  without  a  groan,    j 
without  a  struggle,  without  convulsion.     All  the  struggle,  all     ^ 
the  dissension  arose  afterwards,  upon  the  preference  of  a  despotic    ^\ 
democracy  to  a  Government  of  reciprocal  control.     The  triumph     ,/ 
of  the  victorious  party  was  over  the  principles  of  the  British      *^ 
Constitution.' 

The  English  admirers  of  the  Revolution  were  accustomed  to 
enumerate  with  triumph  the  many  measures  of  incontestable  re- 
form which  the  National  Assembly  had  carried.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly true,  Burke  answered,  that  ^  among  an  infinite  number 
of  acts  of  violence  and  folly  some  good  may  have  been  done. 
They  who  destroy  everything  will  certainly  remove  some  griev- 
ance. They  who  make  everything  new  have  a  chance  that  they 
may  establish  something  beneficial.  But  to  give  them  credit 
for  what  they  have  done  in  virtue  of  the  authority  they  have 
usurped  .  •  .  it  must  appear  that  the  same  things  could  not 
have  been  accomplished  without  producing  such  a  revolution. 
Most  assuredly  they  might ;  because  almost  every  one  of  the 
regulations  made  by  them,  which  is  not  very  equivocal,  was 
either  in  the  cession  of  the  King,  voluntarily  made  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  States,  or  in  the  concurrent  instructions  of  the  orders.' 

Of  the  old  Constitution  of  France — ^if  indeed  that  could  be 
regarded  as  a  constitution  which  had  never  more  than  a  shadowy 
and  precarious  existence — he  spoke  with  more  respect  than  it 
deserved.  ^  You  had  the  elements,'  he  wrote,  '  of  a  constitution 
very  nearly  as  good  as  could  be  wished.  In  your  old  states  you 
possessed  that  variety  of  parts  corresponding  with  the  various 

You  had  all  that  combmation  and  all  that  opposition  of  interests 
which  in  the  natural  and  in  the  political  world  from  the  reci- 
procal struggle  of  discordant  powers  draws  out  the  harmony 
of  the  universe.  Those  opposed  and  conflicting  interests  which 
you  considered  as  so  great  a  blemish  in  your  old,  and  our  pre- 
sent, Constitution,  interpose  a  salutary  check  to  all  precipitate 
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reaolutiona ;  they  render  deliberation  a  matter  not  of  choice  bafc 
of  necessity ;  they  make  all  change  a  subject  of  compromiae, 
which  naturally  begets  moderation  ,  .  ,  preventing  the  Bore 
evil  of  harsh,  crude,  unqualified  reformations,  and  rend«ring  oU 
the  headlong  exertions  of  arbitrary  power  in  the  few  or  in  tho 
many  for  ever  impracticable.  .  .  .  You  had  al!  these  advantages 
in  your  ancient  atates,  but  you  chose  to  act  as  if  you  had  never 
been  moulded  into  civil  society  and  had  everything  to  begin 
anew,' 

What,  then,  was  likely  to  bo  the  isane  of  the  Revolution  ? 
The  wisdom  of  a  statesman  is  mainly  shown  in  the  justice  of  his 
forecasts,  and  in  order  to  estimate  the  amount  of  sagacitj'  which 
was  exhibited  by  Burke  we  mast  remember  that  the  'Reflections' 
appeared  as  early  as  November  1790,  in  the  golden  days  of  tho 
Bevolution,  before  the  September  moBsacres,  before  the  trial  and 
execution  of  the  King,  before  the  Convention,  before  the  Reign 
of  Terror.  The  work  of  the  Revelation  was  regarded  by  its  ad- 
mirers as  sabstantially  achieved,  and  it  was  believed  that  tho 
Kational  Assembly  had  constructed  on  a  Bore  basis  a  great  and 
endnring  edifice  of  freedom. 

The  opposition  of  Borke  to  these  views  was  fundamental. 
He  not  only  predicted — which  perhaps  needed  but  little  sagacity 
— that  the  paper  money,  with  which  the  new  governors  of  France 
were  now  flooding  the  conntry,  could  not  possibly  maintain  its 
value,  and  that  the  confiscation  of  Church  property  woald  be 
wholly  insufficient  to  avert  bankruptcy ;  but  be  also  maintained 
that  the  new  system  of  government  in  all  ita  parts  was  inevit- 
ably transitory.  He  declared  that  the  position  assigned  to 
I  the  King  was  an  impossible  one,  and  that  it  must  lead  to  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  monarchy  ;  that  the  new  civic  consti- 
tution of  the  clergy  could  only  be  considered '  preparatory  to  the 
ntt«r  abolition  under  any  of  its  forms  of  the  Christian  reli^pon ;  * 
that  the  present  constitution  of  the  legislative  power  could  not 
possibly  last ;  and  that,  as  the  Revolution  proceeded,  power  would 
pass  more  and  more  into  the  most  violent  hands.  '  When  the 
leaders  choose  to  moke  themselves  bidders  at  an  auction  of  popu- 
larity ?".  .  they  will  become  flatterers  instead  of  legislators ; 
\  the  instruments  not  the  guides  of  the  people.  I  fancy  if  any  of 
them  should  happen  to  propose  a  scheme  of  liberty,  soberly  limited 
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and  defined,  he  will  be  immediately  outbid  by  his  competitors, 
who  will  prodnce  something  more  splendidly  popular.  Saspi- 
cions  will  be  raised  of  his  fidelity  to  his  cause.  Moderation  will 
be  stigmatised  as  the  virtue  of  cowards,  and  compromise  as  the 
prudence  of  traitors.'  •Already  in  the  National  Assembly  ^  their 
idea  of  their  powers  is  always  taken  at  the  utmost  stretch  of 
legislative  competency,  and  their  examples  for  common  cases 
from  the  exceptions  of  the  most  urgent  necessity.  The  future 
is  to  be  in  most  respects  like  the  present  Assembly;  but  by  the 
mode  of  the  new  elections,  and  the  tendency  of  the  new  circula- 
tions, it  will  be  purged  of  the  small  minority  chosen  originaUy 
fi^m  various  interests,  and  preserving  something  of  their  spirit. 
If  possible,  the  next  Assembly  must  be  worse  than  the  present.' 
All  these  predictions,  though  indignantly  repudiated  by  the 
admirers  of  the  Revolution,  proved  literally  and  accurately 
true.  But  beyond  the  immediate  future  there  were  other  con« 
sequences  which  it  was  perhaps  more  di£Scult  to  anticipate. 
That  the  movement  was  not  in  the  direction  of  true  political 
liberty,  Burke  firmly  believed.  Political  liberty,  according  to 
his  conception,  flourishes  when  various  interests  are  strongly 
organised,  when  power  is  so  divided,  limited,  balanced,  and  con- 
trolled that  no  single  element  can  obtain  omnipotence.  The 
three  branches  of  legislative  power  in  the  British  C!onstitution, 
the  federal  system  in  the  United  States  and  in  Switzerland,  the 
independent  Parliaments  of  France,  and  the  three  orders  in 
her  States-Greneral,  supplied  the  indispensable  materials  for 
compromise  and  control ;  but  the  path  which  was  taken  by  the 
National  Assembly  was  a  path  that  led  to  despotism,  though  it 
might  be  the  despotism  of  an  unqualified  democracy.  Nor  were 
the  moral  conditions  more  favourable.  '  All  other  people  have 
laid  the  foundations  of  civil  freedom  in  severer  manners  and  a 
system  of  a  more  austere  and  masculine  morality.  France  when 
she  let  loose  the  reins  of  regal  authority  doubled  the  licence  of  a 
ferocious  dissoluteness  in  manners,  and  an  insolent  irreligion  in 
opinions  and  practice.'  In  the  opinion  of  Burke  the  probable 
close  of  the  anarchy  of  the  Revolution  was  a  military  despotism, 
'  The  army  will  remain  for  some  time  mutinous  and  full  of  faction, 
until  some  popular  general  who  understands  the  art  of  conciliating 
the  soldiery  and  who  possesses  the  true  spirit  of  command  shall 
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draw  the  pyes  of  all  men  upon  himself.  .  .  .  But  the  moment  in 
which  that  event  shall  happen,  the  person  who  really  commands 
the  army  is  your  master ;  the  master  (that  is  little)  of  yonr  King, 
the  mastoi'  of  your  Assembly,  the  master  of  your  whole  republic' ' 
^  Should  snch  a  despot  arise,  be  will  find  that  the  legislation  which 
cmahed  and  levelled  all  the  orders  in  the  State  has  greatly  facili- 
tated his  career.  '  If  the  present  prospect  of  a  Republic  should 
&il,  all  securities  to  a  moderated  freedom  fall  along  with  it ;  all 
the  indirect  restraints  which  mitigate  despotism  arc  removed; 
insomnch  that  if  monarchy  shonld  ever  again  obtain  an  entire 
ascendeni^  in  France,  under  this  or  any  other  dynasty,  it  will 
probably  be,  if  not  voluntarily  tempered  at  setting  out  by  the 
wise  and  virtuous  councils  of  the  Prince,  the  most  completely 
arbitrary  power  that  has  ever  appeared  on  earth,' ' 

Bat  while  Burko  as  early  as  1700  clearly  foresaw  the  pro- 
bable rise  of  a  Napoleon,  he  did  not  nndertake  to  forecast  the 
final  issue.  A  revcJntion  which  destroyed  old  orders,  institu- 
tions, traditions,  manners,  reverence,  and  beliefs,  and  which 
concentrated  all  power  in  a  single  democratic  chamber,  seemed 
to  him  to  destroy  the  essential  elements  that  give  permanence 
and  security  to  Governments,  No  Government  in  Europe  had 
hitherto  been  more  firmly  rooted  through  eveiy  vicissitade  of 
fortune  than  that  of  France,  but  in  the  judgment  of  Burke  a 
new  principle  of  instability  was  now  passing  into  French  afiairs. 
'  Yon  are  young,'  he  wrote, '  you  cannot  guide  but  most  follow 
the  fortunes  of  your  country ;  but  hereafter  my  sentiments  may 


'  ThiB   prediction   may    be   oom- 
pared  nith  tbe   foTecut   of   Cathe' 

line  II.  aa  it  appeuB  in  that  most 
cnrioiu  and  most  unreserved  coire- 
•pondenco  with  Qrinini,  which  has 
lecenUy  been  pabliBhedb;the  Soci6l^ 
Hist,  of  Russia.  In  1791  she  wrote : 
•Qnand  viendn  ca  CisarT  Oh  J  <1 
vieudra,  gardex  vons  d'en  douter.  U 
faudrait  feuilleler  I'hiatoire  et  voii  si 
jamais  pays  ait  H6  anv6  par  autre 

Ja'na  riellentest  grand  bomme,  et 
'aprts  oette  dfcouverte  je  pr&Iirais  ce 
quilen  leradela  Fiance.   •' Finis  oo- 
-   "        "  '       [u>i  ils  sont  bien 


propres&diicrAditer  ponrlongtcmps  la 
libutietAlareadre  odienaeiltODs  lea 
penides.'  '  Bi  la  Bdvoletion  Franfaise 
jirend  en  Euope,  Q  viendn  on  aotn 


Honis,  looked  with  great  repulsit 
tbe  French  Revoiation,  predicted,  in 
1789,thatitwouWprobobl)'le»dtoUie 
destiDCtiOD  of  B  million  of  human  be- 
ings. Morgan's  L{fe  ef  Priet,  p.  168. 
■  So  Uachiavelli  maintain^  that 
a  usnrpei  who  has  acquired  sove- 
reignt;  without  light,  and  who  does 
not  wish  to  gorem  by  fixed  laws,  can 
find  no  better  way  of  maintaining 
himself  upon  the  thione  than  by  re- 
volutionising at  the  very  beginning  of 
his  reign  all  the  old  institution*  ot 
the  State.  Diiooni  mora  lUa  lit. 
Ub.Le.3B. 
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be  of  some  use  to  yoa  in  some  fiitnre  form  which  your  Common- 
wealth may  take.  In  the  present  it  can  hardly  remain,  but 
before  its  final  settlement  it  may  be  obliged  to  pass,  as  one  of 
onr  poets  says,  ''through  great  varieties  of  untried  being/' 
and  in  all  its  transmigrations  to  be  purified  by  fire  and  by 
blood/ 

Such  were  the  judgments  formed  by  Burke  of  these  new 
and  startling  events  which  were  regarded  by  Fox  as  so  fortunate 
and  so  glorious,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  striking 
instance  of  sagacity  justified  by  the  event.  -On  some  points, 
however,  his  forecast  proved  mistaken.  Though  much  less 
confident  than  when  he  spoke  in  Parliament,  he  had  not  yet 
abandoned  the  opinion,  which  was  at  this  time  general  among 
European  statesmen,  that  the  Revolution  would  reduce  France 
to  a  long  period  of  military  and  political  impotence.  He  believed 
— as  the  event  proved,  very  erroneously — ^that  she  would  lose  that 
wonderful  recuperative  energy  which  she  had  displayed  after  the 
civil  wars  of  the  Fronde,  and  he  shared  the  delusion  of  Morris 
that  when  she  was  divided  into  eighty-three  independent  muni- 
cipalities, all  animated  by  the  popular  spirit  of  insubordination, 
those  municipalities  would  never  submit  to  the  central  Govern- 
ment in  Paris.  Revolts  like  that  of  La  Vendue  seemed  to  him 
likely  to  be  fi:equent,  and  like  Morris  he  thought  it  not,/ 
impossible  that  France  would  be  for  a  time  broken  up  into  a  / 
number  of  small  republics. 

His  estimate  also  of  the  eifects  of  the  spoliation  of  Church 
property  is  tinged  with  much  exaggeration  and  error.  It  is 
closely  connected  with  his  views  of  the  nature  of  Church 
establishments,  and  the  eloquent  pages  which  he  devoted  to 
this  subject,  though  extremely  impressive  to  his  contemporaries, 
are  very  alien  to  the  opinions  of  our  own  day.  On  this  subject, 
as  we  have  already  had  some  occasion  to  see,  he  agreed  much 
less  with  Hoadley,  Warburton,  and  Paley,  than  with  Hooker 
and  the  Nonjurors.  His  opinions  were  in  truth  not  Whig,  but 
Tory,  and  they  belonged  to  a  kind  of  Toryism  which,  though 
once  very  prevalent,  has  now  almost  wholly  ceased  to  be  an 
operative  principle  in  European  politics.  The  prevailing  Whig 
doctrine  of  an  Established  Church  was  simply,  that  the  secular 
State  of  its  own  free  will  conferred  certain  endowments  and 
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privileges  on  the  clergy  of  the  most  considerable  religions  body 

in  the  community,  in  order  that  they  might  more  efficiently 

discbarge  functions  which  are  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 

,     nation.     The  connection  between  Chnrch  and  State  was  based 

'/  npoa  expediency,  and  it  was  defended  by  purely  ntilitarian 
arguments.  These  arguments  have  been  rarely  stated  more 
skilfully  than  by  Burke,  bat  he  himself  always  looked  upon-the 
connection  between  Church  and  State  as  something  of  a  mystical 

V  and  transcendental  nature.     One  of  the  first  principles  of  his 

political  philosophy  is  that  a  nation  is   a   distinct   corporate 

entity,  bonnd  together   by  institations,  habits,  opinions,  and 

tendencies,  and  preserving  its  separato  and  continuous  indivi- 

^     duality  from  age  to  age.     One  of  the  supreme  ends  of  politic*  is 

^■'to  strengthen  this  national  life  ;  to  maintain  that  steady  stream 
of  habit,  intereert,  and  feeling,  witbont  which  '  the  Common- 
wealth itself  would  in  a  few  generations  crumble  away,  be 
disconnected  into  the  dost  and  powder  of  individuality,  and  at 
length  dispersed  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven.'  Chief  among 
these  inflaences  is  the  national  religion,  and  without  it  the 
nation  woald  be  almost  like  a  body  without  a  sonl. 

Bat  not  only  is  a  National  Church  the  chief  cementing  infln* 
race  in  the  State,  it  is  '  the  oblation  of  the  State  itself '  to  the 
Divinity.  The  people  of  England,  he  said,  '  persuaded  that  all 
things  onght  to  be  done  with  reference,  and  referring  all  to  the 
point  of  reference  to  which  all  should  be  directed,  think  them- 
aelres  bound  ...  in  their  corporate  character  to  perform  their 
national  homage  to  the  lostitntor,  and  Author,  and  Protector 
of  civil  society,  without  which  civil  society  man  conld  not  by 
any  possibility  arrive  at  the  perfection  of  which  his  nature  is 
capable,  nor  even  make  a  remote  and  feint  approach  to  it.  They 
conceive  that  He  who  gave  our  nature  to  be  perfected  I^  our  vir- 
tne,  willed  also  the  necessary  means  of  its  perfection.  He  willed, 
therefore,  the  State,  He  willed  its  connection  with  the  source  and 
original  Archetype  of  all  perfection,  .  .  .  It  is  on  some  such  prin- 
ciples that  the  majority  of  the  people  of  England,  far  from  think- 
ing a  religions  National  Establishment  unlawful,  hardly  think  it 
lawful  to  be  without  one.  .  .  ,  They  do  not  consider  their  Chnrch 
Estabiiahment  as  convenient,  bnt  as  essential  to  their  State ;  not 
w  a  thing  heterogeneous  and  separable,  something  added  for 
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accommodation  which  they  may  either  keep  up  or  lay  aside  ac- 
cording to  their  temporary  ideas  of  convenience.  They  consider 
it  as  the  foundation  of  their  whole  Constitution,  with  which  and 
with  every  part  of  which  it  holds  an  indissoluble  union.  Church 
and  State  are  ideas  inseparable  in  their  minds,  and  scarcely  is 
the  one  ever  mentioned  without  mentioning  the  other/  and  he 
added,  probably  with  perfect  truth,  that  in  attributing  this  high 
religious  sanctity  to  tiiie  union  of  Church  and  State  he  faith- 
fully represented  the  general  sentiments  of  the  English  people. 
It  is  obvious  that  such  a  doctrine  has  a  vital  bearing  on  the 
question  of  the  right  of  the  State  to  dispose  of  ecclesiastical 
property.  The  doctrine  which  is  now  most  generally  received 
is  that  the  property  of  an  Established  Church,  in  as  &r  as  it  is 
derived  from  public  sources,  is  national  property,  and  that  the 
State  has  a  right  to  alienate  or  resume  it,  subject  to  the  obliga- 
tion of  compensating  fully  the  life  interests  of  its  ministers. 
A  doctrine  of  this  kind  was  clearly  implied  in  the  admirable 
chapter  of  Paley  on  '  Religious  Establishments,'  and  in  the  no 
less  admirable  article  on  Endowments  inserted  by  Turgot  in 
the  '  Encyclopaedia.'  It  appears  to  have  been  widely,  perhaps 
generally,  held  by  the  political  classes  in  England ; '  and  even 
after  the  great  straggles  of  the  Reformation,  the  power  of  the 
State  over  Church  property  had  been  repeatedly  and  sometimes 
most  violently  exercised.  The  secularisation  of  some  of  the 
richest  benefices  in  Germany  that  followed  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia ;  the  destruction  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland ; 
the  suppression  of  some  hundreds  of  monasteries  by  Joseph  II. ; 
and  the  confiscation  of  Jesuit  property  by  the  chief  Catholic 
Grovemments  of  the  Continent,  are  conspicuous  examples.     But 


»  'When  I  entered  life,'  Wilber- 
force  once  wrote,  *it  is  astonisliing 
how  general  was  the  disposition  to 
seize  upon  Chorch  property.  I  mixed 
with  very  yarioos  circles,  and  I  could 
hardly  go  into  any  company,  where 
there  was  not  a  clergyman  present, 
without  hearing  some  such  measure 
proposed.  I  am  convinced  that  if  the 
public  feeling  had  not  been  altered  by 
our  seeing  how  soon  every  other  kind 
of  plunder  followed  the  destruction  of 
tithes  in  France,  our  clergy  would  by 
this  time  have  lost  their  property.' 


Life  of  Wilberforee,  i.  261.  The  ar- 
guments of  those  who  maintain  that 
the  tithes  of  the  Anglican  Church  were 
not  derived  from  the  State,  and  that 
their  alienation  from  the  Church  is  be- 
yond its  moral  competence,  and  would 
be  an  act  of  plunder,  will  be  found 
powerfully  stated  in  Dr.  Brewer's  Ub- 
dowmenU  and  EstdblUkment  of  the 
Church  of  England^  and  in  Lord  Sel- 
bome's  recent  work,  Jkfenoe  of  ths 
Church  of  EHglamd  agaUat 
UUhment. 
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Barte  treated  the  sale  of  Chnrch  property  in  1789  as  if  it  was 
exactly  equivalent  to  the  confiscation  of  private  property,  except 
A  that  it  carried  with  it  the  added  J^ilt  of  eacrilege.  Nor  did  he 
base  his  argument  to  any  great  extent  upon  the  inadequacy  of 
the  aalarics  that  were  granted  to  a  portion  of  the  dispossessed 
prieste.  '  The  estate  of  the  Church  '  he  considered  as  '  incorpo- 
rated and  identified  with  the  mass  of  private  property,  of  which 
the  State  is  not  the  proprietor,  either  for  nee  or  dominion,  bnt  the 
guardian  only  and  the  regulator.'  '  When  once  the  Commonwealth 
has  eetabiislied  the  eslat«8of  the  Church  as  property,  it  can  con- 
siBtently  hear  nothing  of  the  more  or  the  leas.  Too  much  and 
too  little  are  treason  againet  property .■*  The  act  of  the  National 
i\  Assembly  in  seizing  the  ecclesiastical  property  appeared  to  him 
,  a  '  dishonest,  perfidious,  and  cmel  confiscation  of  that  property 
i  which  it  was  their  first  duty  to  protect,'  and  he  declared  that 
the  paper  money,  which  was  issued  on  the  security  of  this  con- 
fiscated  property,  was  '  stamped  with  the  indelible  character  of 
^  sacrilege.' 

For  this  reason,  though  not  for  this  reason  alone,  he  con- 
sidered the  Revolution  in  France  a  most  formidable  blow  to  the 
rights  of  property.  It  was  one  of  Ms  firm  convictioDs  that 
property  nerer  can  be  secure  nnder  a  representatire  Gorem- 
ment  in  which  it  does  not  possess  a  preponderating  power,'  and 
the  property  qualification  which  was  exacted  from  the  French 
electors  nnder  their  new  Constitution  seemed  to  him  wholly  in- 
adequate.    The  confiscation  of  Chnrch  property,  he  considered 


'  '  Kothing  U  *  dne  and  Bdeqn&te 
npretentAtion  of  a  State  tbal  does 
not  represeat  its  abtlitj  as  well  aa  its 
ptDperty.  But  as  ability  ieavigoTOna 
ftod  E^ive  principle,  aod  as  property 
is  alnggish,  inert,  and  timid,  )t  never 
can  be  aafs  from  tbe  invaliou  of 
ability  imleM  it  be  oat  of  all  propor- 
tion predominant  in  the  Tepre«ent&- 
tion.  It  must  be  lepreaented,  too,  in 
great  massea  of  accamolation,  or  it  ia 
not  rightly  protect  ed.  The  charao- 
teristic  essence  of  property  formed 
oat  of  the  combined  principles  of  ita 
BOqaisition  and  conserration  is  to  be 
nneqnkl.  ,  The  gntt  masses,  there. 
fore,  whi^  excite  envy  and  tempt 
rapacity  moat  be  ont  ol  the  possi- 
bllitj  ot  danger.    There  they  tonn  «. 


natural  tantpart  aboat  the  lesaer  m- 
perties  in  all  their  gradations.  Tbe 
same  quantity  of  property  which  is 
hj  the  OBtoral  oouiw  of  things  di- 
vided among  many  has  not  the  MUne 
operation.  Its  defensive  pover  is 
weakened  as  it  is  diffused.  In  thia 
diffusion  each  man's  portion  Is  less 
than  what  in  the  eogemeu  ol  his  de- 
sires he  may  flatter  himself  to  obtain 
by  dissipating  the  accumulations  ot 
others.  Tbe  plnuder  of  the  few 
would  indeed  give  but  a  share  incou- 
oeiv»bly  small  in  the  distribution  to 
the  many,  but  the  many  are  not  capa- 
ble of  making  this  calculation.'  See, 
too,  Ahstotle's  temaiks  on  the  oaosea 
of  revolution  In  demooiaciei^  iVUiot, 
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an  act  of  robbery,  and  the  certain  precursor  of  still  greater 
invasions  of  property.  I  have  quoted  the  passage  from  his 
speech  in  February  1790,  in  which  he  denounced  the  French 
Assembly  for  having  *  laid  the  axe  to  the  root  of  all  property  and 
consequently  of  all  national  prosperity,  by  the  principles  they 
established  and  the  example  they  set,  in  confiscating  aU  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  Church,'  ^  and  in  his  '  Reflections  on  the  French 
Revolution '  he  expressed  his  firm  belief  that  the  precedent  was 
likely  to  be  followed,  and  applied  in  turn  to  other  large  denomi- 
nations of  men. 

It  was  not,  he  said,  so  much  the  confiscation  of  Church 
property  that  he  dreaded,  though  this  would  be  no  trifling  evil. 
What  he  feared  was  ^lest  it  should  ever  be  considered  in 
England  as  the  policy  of  a  State  to  seek  a  resource  in  confisca- 
tions of  any  kind,'  and  lest '  one  description  of  citizens  should  ' 
be  brought  to  regard  any  of  the  others  as  their  proper  prey.' ; 
The  danger  seemed  the  more  imminent  as  the  burden  of  national 
debts  was  rapidly  increasing,  and  he  predicted  that  'public 
debts,  which  at  first  were  a  security  to  Governments  by  inte- 
resting many  in  the  public  tranquillity,  were  likely  in  their 
excess  to  become  the  means  of  their  subversion.' 

But,  in  addition  to  these  considerations,  he  maintained  that 
the  essential  principles  and  modes  of  reasoning  of  a  pure  demo- 
cracy were  incompatible  with  the  security  of  property.  *If^^ 
prescription  be  once  shaken,'  he  writes,  '  no  species  of  propertj^i 
is  secure  when  it  once  becomes  an  object  large  enough  to  tempt 
the  cupidity  of  indigent  power.'  But  *with  the  National 
Assembly  of  France  possession  is  nothing ;  law  and  usage  are 
nothing.*  They  '  openly  reprobate  the  doctrine  of  prescription, 
which  one  of  the  greatest  of  their  own  lawyers  tells  us,  with 
great  truth,  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  nature.'  They  teach  their 
followers  '  to  abhor  and  reject  all  feudality  as  the  barbarism  of 
tyranny,'  and  the  people  will  soon  come  to  recognise  that 
^almost  the  whole  system  of  landed  property  in  its  origin  is 
feudal,'  and  that  the  origin  of  the  oldest  properties  was  '  the 
distribution  of  the  possessions  of  the  original  proprietors,  made 
by  a  barbarous  conqueror  to  his  barbarous  instruments.' 

^The  peasants,'  he  continued,  'in  all  probability  are  the 

>  Bit/.  HUi.  xxviii  35S. 
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descendants  of  these  ancient  proprietors,  Romans  or  Gaals,  bat 
if  they  fail  in  any  degree  in  the  titles  which  thcv  make  on  the 
principles  of  antiquaries  and  lawyera,  they  retreat  into  the 
citadel  of  the  rights  of  men.  There  they  find  that  men  are 
equal,  and  the  Earth,  the  kind  and  equal  mother  of  all,  ought  not 
to  be  monopolised  to  foster  the  pride  and  luxury  of  any  mea 
who  by  nature  are  no  better  than  themselves,  and  who  if  they 
do  not  labour  for  their  bread  are  worse.  They  find  that  by  the 
laws  of  nature  the  occupant  and  subduer  of  the  soil  ia  the  tra« 
proprietor,  that  there  ia  no  prescription  against  nature,  that  the 
agreements  (where  any  there  are)  which  have  been  made  with 
their  landlords  during  the  time  of  slavery  are  only  the  effects 
of  duress  and  force,  and  that  when  the  people  re-entered  into 
the  rights  of  men,  these  agreements  were  made  as  void  as  every- 
thing flse  which  had  been  settled  under  the  prevalence  of  the 
old  feudal  and  aristocratic  tyranny.  ...  As  to  the  title  by 
Buccession,  they  will  tell  you  that  the  succession  of  those  who 
have  cultivated  the  soil  is  the  true  pedigree  of  property  and  not 
rotten  parchments  and  silly  substitutions ;  that  the  lords  have 
enjoyed  their  usurpation  too  long ;  and  that  if  they  allow  to 
these  lay  monks  any  charitable  pension,  they  ought  to  be 
thankful  to  the  bounty  of  the  true  proprietor,  who  is  so  generous 
towards  a  false  claimant  to  his  goods.' 

Such  language  has  a  strangely  familiar  sound  to  a  modem 
politician,  but  the  connection  of  nineteenth  centnry  socialism 
with  the  French  Revolution,  though  probably  real,  is  not  very 
close.  In  the  great  intellectnal  and  speculative  movement  of 
innovation  that  preceded  that  Revolution,  there  were  indeed 
several  doctrines  which,  if  pushed  to  their  nltimate  cona^ 
qaences,  were  very  unfavourable  to  the  existing  social  system. 
The  doctrine  that  all  morals  spring  from  and  depend  on  utility, 
tad  that  therefore  there  can  be  no  consideration  of  right  in 
opposition  to  a  well-ascertained  and  general  ntility ;  the  doctrine 
that  the  State  is  omnipotent  over  its  members,  and  that  it  is  its 
task  and  duty  to  exert  its  powers  to  raise  them  to  the  highest 
level  of  virtue  and  happiness ;  the  doctrine  that  man  is  essenti- 
ally good,  and  that  his  vices  and  misery  are  mainly  the  result  of 
the  social  system ;  and  finally,  the  doctrine  that  equality  is  the  sa- 
preme  ideal  at  which  the  legislator  should  aim,  were  all  well  fitted 
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to  prepare  the  way  for  socialistic  changes.  A  habit  of  mind 
was  widely  diffused,  which  systematically  depreciated  custom 
and  prescription,  and  the  great  prominence  which  the  writings 
of  Plato  and  the  institutions  of  Sparta  had  obtained  in  political 
speculation,  tended  in  the  same  direction. 

But  on  the  whole,  in  the  immense  mass  of  speculation 
which  appeared  in  France  in  the  fifty  years  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, there  was  very  little  directed  against  the  institutions  of 
property.  I  have  already  quoted  the  famous  passage  in  the 
^Discourse  on  Inequality,'  in  which  Rousseau  declared  that  the 
earth  and  its  fruits  were  the  property  of  all,  and  that  the  man 
who  first  claimed  a  portion  of  the  earth  as  his  own  was  the  true 
founder  of  civil  society,  and  the  source  of  innumerable  calamities 
to  mankind.  As  we  have  seen,  however,  this  passage  by  no 
means  represents  the  true  opinions  of  its  author  when  he  had 
arrived  at  his  maturity,  and  it  loses  much  of  its  significance 
when  it  is  remembered  that  it  forms  part  of  an  argument  to 
prove  the  superiority  of  savage  to  civilised  life.  Doctrines  of  a 
more  consistently  and  violently  socialistic  character  had  been 
promulgated  by  Morelly  in  his  *  Code  of  Nature,'  and  in  one  of 
the  early  writings  of  Brissot  de  Warville,  but  neither  of  these 
works  had  much  importance  or  influence.  The  true  father  of 
French  socialism  is  Mably,  who,  in  several  of  his  writings, 
preached  the  necessity  of  a  social  revolution,  and  elaborately 
attacked  the  whole  institution  of  property.*  Equality,  he 
maintains,  is  the  first  object  at  which  the  legislator  should  aim, 
but  equality  can  never  permanently  subsist  where  private  pro- 
perty is  suffered  to  accumulate.  The  true  remedy  for  human 
ills  is  to  be  found  in  a  community  of  goods  such  as  he  supposed 
to  have  existed  in  Sparta.  Such  a  system,  he  admitted,  was  no 
longer  practicable,  but  Government  can  at  least  do  much  to 
mitigate  the  evil.  Instead  of  being  intended  to  protect  the 
property  and  the  energies  of  individuals,  and  to  promote  the 
development  of  national  resources,  it  should  be  its  main  object 
to  maintain  the  citizens  in  an  equality  of  fortune  and  of  posi- 

*  See    especially   his    TraitS    de  were  afterwards  made  by  Godwin,  and 

la    LigUlation^    his    Entretiefii   de  by  one  or  twoother  less  known  writers. 

Phoeion,  and  his  Doute$  sur  rOrdre  See  Godwin's  J^Utieal  Juitiee,  book 

Naturel  de*  SociHh,     In  England,  Tiii. 
•liDilar  attacks  on  hereditary  property 
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don;  to  prevent  tbe  accumulatioii  either  of  individaal  or  of 
national  wealth,  and  to  extirpnte  as  far  as  possible  irom  society 
the  passions  of  ambition  and  avarico.  A  poor  country  with  few 
wants,  no  luxury  or  art,  and  no  division  of  classes,  is  the  best, 
and  the  legislator  should  always  remember  that  private  property, 
with  the  pasF<ions  and  the  inequalities  it  produces,  is  the  snpreme 
evil  in  the  State.  He  should  combat  it  systematically  by  severe 
laws  Of-Bucccssion  ;  by  eumptuary  laws  crushing  all  Inxnry  and 
commerce ;  by  agrarian  laws  limiting  the  amount  of  land  which 
each  man  may  possess ;  by  a  system  of  education  discouraging 
every  kind  of  luxury  and  inequality  ;  by  imposing  every  trammel 
in  his  power  on  those  natural  superiorities  of  intellect  and  cha- 
racter that  enable  some  men  in  the  competitions  of  life  to  oatnin 
their  fellows. 

Startling  and  systematic  paradox,  when  accompanied  by 
some  real  literary  ability,  seldom  fails  in  attaining  a  speedy, 
though  transient,  notoriety,  and  the  works  of  Mably  were  very 
widely  read  by  the  generation  which  preceded  and  which  made 
the  Revolution.  But  although  the  violence  of  class  warfare 
and  the  extreme  necessities  of  the  State,  led  to  some  gigantic 
measures  of  confiscation,  and  although  some  of  the  acts  and 
language  of  the  Convention  were  clearly  socialistic,  the  Revolu- 
tion did  not  ultimately  turn  in  this  direction.  In  the  Declara- 
tion of  Rights  it  is  stated  that, '  property  being  an  inviolable  and 
sacred  right,  no  one  can  be  deprived  of  it  except  when  public 
/  necessity,  legally  established,  evidently  requires  it,  and  then  only 
on  condition  of  a  jnst  indemnity  paid  in  advance,'  and  it  would 
be  a  great  injustice  to  the  National  Assembly  to  regard  this 
declaration  as  mere  idle  words.  In  abolishing  the  sale  of  offices, 
and  suppressing  innimierable  functionaries  and  corporations,  it 
fully  recognised  righta  to  indemnity.  It  granted  450,000,000 
livrea  for  the  magisterial  posts,  35,000,000  for  military  employ- 
ments, and  52,000,000  for  places  in  the  King's  household.  It 
laid  down  the  principle  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  nation  to 
repay  the  price  of  every  purchased  office,  and  to  assume  the 
debts  of  every  corporation  which  it  suppressed,'  and  it  carried 
out  this  principle  with  an  integrity  which  contrasts  very  favour- 

'  I^erriiie,  Hitt.  dei  Priiwipet,  dai  TnttitiMM*,  et  det  Latt  ftndant  la 
BiKelutiim,  pp.  lU,  10&. 
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ably  with  many  episodes  in  the  history  of  the  monarchy.  It 
rejected,  as  inconsistent  with  the  public  faith,  a  proposed  tax 
on  the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  and  it  entirely  abstained 
from  the  favourite  socialistic  policy  of  imposing  excessive  or 
confiscating  duties  on  successions.^  In  judging  its  legislation 
about  the  feudal  system,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  revolt 
of  the  peasantry,  reducing  a  great  part  of  France  to  anarchy, 
and  making  the  collection  of  feudal  dues  almost  impossible,  had 
preceded  by  some  weeks  the  famous  sitting  of  August  4.  That 
day  is  perhaps  the  most  glorious  in  the  French  Revolution,  and 
it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  it  was  the  Yicomte  de  Noailles 
and  the  Due  d'Aiguillon,  two  conspicuous  members  of  the  privi- 
leged orders,  who  took  the  leading  part  in  the  abolition  of  the 
feudal  rights.  The  Assembly  declared  the  feudal  system  abo^ 
lished,  but,  as  I  have  already  observed,  it  distinguished  clearly 
the  rights  that  grew  out  of  ancient  servitude,  or  old  admi- 
nistrative functions  which  were  no  longer  performed,  from 
those  which  were  of  the  nature  of  property  and  sprang  for 
the  most  part  fix)m  contract.  The  former  it  abolished  with-* 
out  compensation,  but  the  title  of  the  owners  of  the  latter 
to  compensation  was  fully  recognised.  The  Assembly  may 
be  blamed  for  having  decreed  the  abolition  of  the  feudal 
system,  before  it  had  taken  measures  for  commuting  the 
rights  it  recognised,  but  its  original  intention  was  a  perfectly 
honest  one,  though  it  was  defeated  by  the  revolt  of  the  pea- 
santry, and  abandoned  in  the  confiscating  legislation  of  the 
Convention.* 

It  is  impossible,  also,  to  deny  the  extreme  and  pressing 
necessity  under  which  the  measure  of  confiscating  the  eccle- 
siastical property  was  adopted.  The  Assembly  had  inherited  a 
financial  condition  which  was  nearly  desperate,  and  some  of  its 
most  popular,  and  in  the  end  most  beneficial,  measures  contri- 
buted to  make  it  hopeless.  It  abolished  the  gabelle,  or  salt 
monopoly,  which  had  long  been  the  occasion  of  deep  popular 
discontent,  and  an  amount  of  salt  which  had  previously  cost 
fourteen  sous  could  now  be  purchased  for  one  sou.    It  abolished 

*       >  Laferri^,  pp.  44,  45,  47.  IUvol%ti&n  Fran^Ue  et  la  FSodalitS, 

*  The  histoiy  of  the  abolition  of  tend  by  Chdnon,  Let  DhnemhremenU 

the  feudal  system  has  been  lately  very  de  la  ProprUU  fimeQre  amnt  et 

caxefnlly  examined  by  Doniol,    La  e^is  la  SUfolutUni 
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or  rednced  tho  duties  on  tobacco,  oil,  leatlier,  soap,  &iid  some 
other  articles  largely  used  by  the  poor.  It  put  an  end  to  the 
sale  of  rf&ccs,  wliich  had  been  a  gre-at  source  of  revenue  to  the 
Crown,  and,  at  a  considerable  cost  to  the  State,  it  attached  the 
army  to  the  Revolution  by  raising  its  pay.  Great  sums  were  at 
the  same  timo  required  for  the  indemnities  for  suppressed  oflSces, 
and  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  famine.  In  the  sphere  of 
finance,  as  in  all  else,  the  National  Assembly  effecte-d  a  complete 
revolution.  It  repealed  most  of  the  old  taxes,  and  imposed  a 
new  stamp  duty  and  new  taxes  on  laud,  capita),  and  industry, 
and  it  abolished  all  the  old  exemptions  from  tasatigu,  the 
arbitrary  methods  of  fixing  contributions,  and  the  abusive  and 
wasteful  eystem  of  farming  the  revenue.  But  in  the  complete 
social  and  moral  anarchy  that  prevailed,  it  was  found  scarcelj 
possible  to  collect  taxes,  and  every  eonrce  of  revenue  diminished, 
while  the  expenditure  was  rapidly  increasing.  Desperate 
attempts  were  made  to  borrow ;  but  though  Necker  was  still  at 
the  head  of  the  finances,  the  credit  of  the  country  was  gone. 
In  August  1789  two  separate  loans,  one  of  thirty  and  the  other 
of  eighty  millions,  were  decreed,  but  they  proved  almost  abso- 
lute failures.  Necker  then  proposed,  as  the  only  hope,  an 
esti-aordinary  contribution,  amounting  to  a  fourth  of  the  revenue 
of  each  citizen ;  but  although  this  brought  in  something,  it 
proved  wholly  inadequate.  Bankruptcy,  complete  or  partial,  . 
was  spoken  of,  and  there  were  abundant  precedents  for  it  in  the 
monarchy.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  public  faith  bad 
been  violated  no  less  than  fifty-six  times  between  Henry  IV. 
and  the  Revolution.'  But  the  Assembly  proteBt«d  strongly  and 
earnestly  against  such  a  course,  and  it  was  as  the  one  possible 
alternative,  that  it  appropriated  the  ecclesiastical  property  and 
the  domains  of  the  Crown,  compensating  the  clergy  by  salaries, 
and  the  King  by  a  very  liberal  civil  list.* 

These  are  not  the  proceedings  of  a  Legislature  that  was  indif- 
ferent to  the  rights  of  property.  It  is  true,  however,  that  under 
'  the  assemblies  that  followed,  the  prospect  rapidly  darkened. 
Enormous  mob  outrages  unpunished  and  even  uncensured; 
s  and  almost  indiscriminate  confiscations ;  laws  of  maxi. 
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mam  regulatiog  the  prices  of  commodities;  a  forced  paper 
currency,  reducing  to  a  small  fraction  all  ancient  debts ;  forced 
loans;  requisitions  on  the  rich,  and  the  plunder  of  all  charitable, 
literary,  or  educational  corporations,  fill  the  later  history  of  the 
Revolution ;  and  much  of  the  language  of  Robespierre  and  of 
some  of  his  colleagues,  as  well  as  the  conspiracy  of  Babceuf, 
show  clearly  the  influence  of  the  socialistic  element.  That 
element,  however,  proved  transitory.  It  was  never  the  most 
powerful,  and  the  violence  of  civil  war,  the  necessities  of  a 
country  engaged  in  a  desperate  contest  against  foreign  enemies, 
and  the  hatred  of  the  rich  as  an  anti-revolutionary  class,  in- 
spired the  violences  of  the  Revolution  much  more  than  any 
deliberate  negation  of  the  legitimacy  of  private  property.  The 
codes  of  law  that  have  sprung  out  of  the  Revolution  recognised 
the  sanctity  of  property  and  the  stringency  of  contracts  at  least 
as  fully  as  the  codes  of  the  ancient  monarchy ;  and,  contrary  to 
the  anticipations  of  Burke,  the  Revolution  which  has  destroyed, 
enfeebled,  or  remodelled  almost  all  French  institutions,  has  not' 
permanently  injured  either  French  credit,  French  industry,  or 
French  property. 

The  causes  of  this  fact  form  a  matter  of  curious  and  impor- 
tant inquiry,  but  the  more  prominent  may,  I  think,  be  easily 
ascertained.  On  no  other  subject  is  the  conservative  sentiment 
so  powerful  and  so  sensitive  as  in  the  protection  of  property. 
On  most  political  questions,  great  multitudes  of  quiet  and 
moderate  men  exhibit  an  habitual  languor,  which  too  often 
enables  fanatical  minorities  and  dexterous  leaders  to  carry  mea- 
sures that  are  quite  opposed  to  the  genuine  sense  of  the  majority 
of  the  nation;  while  many  others  throw  their  influence  into 
great  movements  of  change,  with  a  careless  and  unreflecting 
levity  they  would  never  have  displayed  on  any  matter  directly 
afiecting  their  private  interests.  But  when  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty are  touched  these  interests  are  at  once  alarmed.  The 
indifierence  and  the  levity  in  a  great  measure  disappear,  and 
an  unwonted  spirit  of  earnestness  and  caution  is  aroused.  In 
France  there  was  a  strong  bulwark  of  resistance  in  the  great 
multitude  of  small  owners  of  land.  The  extent  to  which  pea- 
sant proprietors  had  already  multiplied,  seems  to  have  been  almost 
entirely  unknown  in  England  until  the  publication  in  1792  of 
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Aithnr  Tonng's  Tour;  and  Burke,  thongli  in  geueial  singularly 
well-infomied  about  the  social  condition  of  France,  appears  to 
have  been  altogether  ignorant  of  it.'  TLis  clasa  was  stiil  further 
Btrengtheued  by  the  great  masses  of  Church  and  royal  property 
thrown  into  the  market  at  the  Revolution,  and  by  the  extension 
of  the  law  of  equal  division.  At  the  same  time,  the  senee  of 
property  among  them  was  greatly  intensified  by  the  simplifi- 
cation of  titles,  which  put  an  end  to  the  confused,  divided,  and 
'  imperfect  ownership  growing  out  of  the  feudal  system.  The 
destruction  of  the  feudal  obligations,  as  it  was  actually  accom- 
plished, was  in  many  instances  an  act  of  the  most  barefaced 
robbery.  A  crowd  of  money  rights,  which  had  been  for  ages 
sold  and  purchased  under  the  full  sanction  of  the  law,  and  which 
had  grown  out  of  the  most  legitimate  contracts,  were  swept 
away  without  compeiuiation.  But  <me  of  the  results  was  the 
creation  of  a  large  class  who,  themeelveB  enjoying  absolute  and 
undivided  property,  exhibited  the  instincts  of  proprietors  in 
their  utmost  intensity.  This  class  was  much  increased  at  a 
later  period,  by  the  wide  difiuaion  of  small  portions  of  liie  obli- 
gations of  the  national  debt.  Revolutionary  and  anarchical 
doctrines  relating  to  property  have  again  and  again  risen  to  the 
surface,  but  the  knowledge  that  an  immense  proportion  of  the 
French  people  are  always  ready,  if  the  rights  of  property  are 
seriously  menaced,  to  throw  themselves  for  protection  into  the 
arms  of  a  military  despotism,  has  hitherto  proved  a  sofGcient 
check  upon  socialistic  tendencies  in  France. 

In  estimating  the  relations  of  the  French  Revolution  to 
other  countries,  the  language  of  Burke  was  much  more  moderate 
than  it  ailerwards  became.  He  admitted  fully  that  the  English 
party  which  sympathised  with  the  Revolution  was  a  small  one, 
and  one  of  the  best  known  passages  in  the  '  Reflections '  is  that 
contrasting  the  half-dozen  grasshoppers  which  make  the  field 

'  I  iof er  this  not  only  from  tb«  that  of  England,  bat  wai  mlso  ■  not  eo 

BUence  of  Burke,  but  also  from  his  equal  in  the  diatribotion.noiaonsdT 

atatement  thal'tbc  gencntl  circnla-  in  the  circulation.'  Henrr  Swiabame, 

tion   of  properly,  and   in   particular  who  travelled  from  Bayonae  to  Uar- 

the  matnal  convertibility  of  land  into  teillea   in   1T76,  and    published    hii 

money,  and  of  money  into  land,'  waa  travels  in  1786.  noticed  the  passion  of 

less  in  liVance  than  in  England.    In  the  people  of  Bigorre  for  putchasiDg 

another  passage  of  his  BeJUetient  be  litUe  plots  of  land  out  of  their  earn* 

Hiya  that  the  oompanttive  wealth  of  ings,  and  their  proneneaa  to  tnn  Into 

Faooe  wai  not  only  mnnh  Meiioi  to  debt  lor  that  ptupoao. 
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ring  with  their  importunate  clink,  ¥rith  the  herds  of  great  cattle 
that  chew  the  end  in  silence  nnder  the  shelter  of  the  British 
Oak.  He  maintained,  however,  that  the  beginnings  of  disorder 
were  very  lately  even  more  feeble  in  France.  The  world  was  in 
the  presence  of '  a  revolution  of  sentiments,  manners,  and  moral 
opinions,'  and  such  a  revolution  could  not  be  confined  to  one 
country.  ^  France  has  always  more  or  less  influenced  manners 
in  England ;  and  when  your  fountain  is  choked  up,  the  stream 
will  not  run  long  and  not  run  clear  with  us,  or  perhaps  with 
any  nation.'  '  Of  all  things  Wisdom  is  the  most  terrified  with 
epidemical  fanaticism,  because  of  all  enemies  it  is  that  against 
which  she  is  the  least  able  to  furnish  any  kind  of  resource.'  It 
was  idle  to  say  that  French  affairs  did  not  concern  Englishmen, 
when  they  were  steadily  and  persistently  held  up  as  a  model. 
Nor  was  this  a  Inerely  spontaneous  and  unforced  admiration. 
One  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  new  French  fanati- 
cism was  its  proselytising  spirit.  '  They  have  societies  to  cabal 
and  correspond  at  home  and  abroad,  for  the  propagation  of  their 
tenets.  The  Republic  of  Berne,  one  of  the  happiest,  the  most 
prosperous,  and  the  best  governed  countries  upon  earth,  is  one 
of  the  great  objects  at  the  destruction  of  which  they  aim.  I  am 
told  they  have  in  some  measure  succeeded  in  sowing  there  the 
seeds  of  discontent.^  They  are  busy  throughout  Germany; 
Spain  and  Italy  have  not  been  untried.  England  is  not  left 
out  of  the  comprehensive  scheme  of  their  malignant  charity, 
and  in  England  we  find  those  who  stretch  out  their  arms  to 
them.' 

The  abstract  I  have  now  given  of  the  contents  of  the 
*  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution '  has  extended  to  con- 
siderable, and  I  fear  somewhat  tedious,  length,  but  it  is  not, 
I  think,  disproportioned  to  its  historical  importance.  '  The  first 
considerable  check,'  wrote  the  French  writer  Dumont,  *  that  was 
given  to  the  general  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  the  Revolution, 
came  from  the  famous  publication  of  Burke ;  when  he  attacked, 
himself  entirely  alone,  the  gigantic  force  of  the  Assembly,  and 
represented  these  new  legislators,  in  the  midst  of  all  their  power 
and  glory,  as  maniacs  who  could  only  destroy  everything  and 

'  Burke's  Btatement  about  Berne      Pan,    Suai    SiHorique  iur  la  Ih* 
if  full  J  coxrobozated  bj  Mallet  da      itrueHond6laIdgueHehHi£ue,ch,iL 
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produce  nothing.'  Very  few  books  have  ever  combined  ao  re- 
markably the  wide  and  rapid  jiopularity  of  a  successful  political 
pamphlet  with  the  enduring  influence  of  a  standard  political 
treatise.  With  the  doubtful  exception  of  Swift's  'Conduct  of 
the  Allies,'  it  had  probably  a  greater  immediate  effect  on  political 
opinion  than  any  other  English  work  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
,  tury.  With  the  exception  of '  The  Wealth  of  Nations,'  no  other 
English  book  of  the  eighteenth  centurj-  has  so  deeply  and  per- 
manently influenced  the  modes  of  thought  of  serious  political 
thinkers.  Within  the  year  of  its  publication  about  19,000 
copies  were  sold  in  England  and  about  13,000  in  France,  and 
the  number  of  English  copies  sold  soon  rose  to  30,000.  It 
became  the  main  topic  of  conversation  in  every  political  circle, 
and  it  rarely  failed  to  produce  violent  feelings  either  of  admira- 
tion or  dislike. 

In  the  upper  circles,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent, 
it  was,  in  general,  received  with  nnbonnded  enthusiasm.  The 
King  spoke  of  it  with  the  warmest  admiration,  and  himself  dis- 
tributed several  copies ;  and  messages  or  letters  of  approval  soon 
poured  in  to  the  author  from  the  sovereigns  assembled  at  Pilnitz, 
from  Catherine  of  Russia,  from  Stanislaus  of  Poland,  from  the 
French  Princes,  from  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  French 
clergy.  His  own  University  of  Dublin  conferred  on  him  an 
honorary  degree ;  an  address  expressive  of  admiration  was  pre- 
sented to  bim  by  the  graduates  of  Oxford ;  and  among  tfae  many 
private  persons  who  warmly  applauded  the  work  were  Gibbon 
and  Reynolds.  In  Whig  circles,  however,  a  deep  division 
of  opinion  was  already  shown.  The  Duke  of  Portland,  Lord 
Fitzwilliam,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord  John  Cavendish, 
Montagu,  and  several  other  members  of  the  old  Rockingham 
connection,  expressed  their  full  approbation  of  the  principles  of 
the  work,  and  among  younger  men  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  was 
emphatic  on  the  same  side.  On  the  other  hand  Fox,  Sheridan, 
Francis,  Erskine,  and  Grey,  regarded  the  work  with  unconcealed 
dislike.  Fox  not  only  expressed  in  private  his  entire  disappro- 
bation of  it,  bat  even  declared  that  in  point  of  composition  it 
was  the  worst  which  Bnrke  had  ever  produced ; '  and  as  early 

■  See  a  letter  of  Borke,  in  Lady  aDd  Bnike'i  Onretpendmut,  iif.  171, 
Uinto'a Hfeqf Sir  6. Eaiat,l.iS&-36»t      173.   In  the  bmous debate  oa  Hay  8, 
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BB  December  1790  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  clearly  saw  in  the  leaning 
of  Fox  towards  Sheridan  and  in  his  alienation  firom  Borke  the 
sign  of  the  approaching  disruption  of  the  Whig  party.  ^  In  the 
Radical  party  there  was  a  moment  of  consternation,  and  it  was 
noticed  that  the  attendance  at  the  rerolntionary  clubs  for  a  time 
greatly  fell  off,  but  a  host  of  pens  were  soon  employed  in  answer- 
ing Burke.  Among  his  opponents  were  Priestley^  Price,  Mrs. 
Macaulay,  and  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  but  the  only  answers  which 
made  any  considerable  impression  were  the  '  YindiciflB  Gallic^/ 
which  was  the  earUe^  and  one  of  the  b^t  works  of  Mackintosh, 
and  the  ^  Bights  of  Man,'  which  was  the  most  popular  work  of  j 
Paine. 

But  though  the  subject  was  rapidly  becoming  the  main 
topic  of  political  discussion  in  the  country,  it  was  still  kept  in  a 
great  degree  out  of  Parliament.  As  we  hare  already  seen,  in 
the  early  session  of  1790  it  was  not  Burke  but  Fox  who  had 
introduced  it,  and  the  one  great  speech  in  which  Burke  had  stated 
his  views  on  the  subject,  cannot  be  accused  of  recklessness  or 
violence.  Parliament  was  dissolved  in  the  autumn  of  1790, 
and  the  new  Parliament  met  on  November  25.  In  the  short 
session  between  its  first  meeting  and  the  Christmas  holidays, 
no  allusion  appears  to  have  been  made  to  French  affairs.  The 
difiiculties  with  Spain  and  with  Tippoo  Sahib  were  the  chief- 
subjects  of  discussion,  and  Fox,  Burke,  and  Pitt  contended 
side  by  side,  and  with  triumphant  ability,  for  the  doctrine 
that  the  impeachment  of  Hastings  was  not  terminated  by  a 
dissolution. 

This  impeachment  and  the  French  Revolution  now  almost 
equally  divided  the  attention  of  Burke.  From  the  time  when  the 
events  of  October  5  and  6,  1789,  had  made  the  French  Eling  a 
virtual  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  democracy,  the  movement  of 
revolution  had  been  advancing  with  terrible  energy  towards  its 
goal.  The  National  Assembly  as  well  as  the  King  had  been 
transferred  firom  Versailles  to  Paris,  and  it  was  now  exposed  to 
the  ceaseless  intimidation  of  the  clubs  and  of  the  mob.  Soon 
after  the  outrageous  scenes  of  October  5  and  6,  nearly  three 

1791,  Fox  said  that  as  soon  as  Burke's  one  of  the  doctrines  it  contained.* 

book  on  the  French  Revolution  was  Pari  Hut,  zziz.  389. 
published,  *  he  condemned  that  book  '  Lady   Minto's   JUfe  (f  Sir  O* 

both  in  public  and  private^  and  evezy  ElUat^  L  868-370. 
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Kundredofthe  most  respectable  members,  incIudiDg  Moanier, 
Lally  ToUendal,  and  the  Bishop  of  Langrea,  seceded  in  die^st, 
and  power  fell  more  and  more  into  the  moat  violent  hands.  Mea- 
Bnre  after  measure  was  pushed  on  with  a  feverish  haste,  blotting 
out  all  the  institutions,  traditions,  and  characteristics  of  ancient 
France.  The  privileges  enjoyed  by  particular  provincea  in 
matters  of  taxation  had  Iwen  already  abolished,  but  now  the 
ancient  divisions  of  the  provinces,  with  their  names,  laws,  organi- 
sationa,  usages,  customs,  and  infinite  diversities  of  administra- 
tion, were  all  swept  away.  The  whole  country  was  reorganised 
\  on  a  plan  of  perfect  uniformity  in  eighty-three  departments, 
4  divided  symmetrically  into  districts,  cantons,  luid  mnnicipalities, 
governed  by  an  entirely  new  set  of  administrative  and  judicial 
institutions.  Fanctlonariea  of  almost  every  order  wem  mads 
elective,  and  the  basis  of  the  whole  &bric  was  an  deotonl  body 

I  comprising  all  Frenchmen,  except  domestics,  who  were  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  who  bad  resided  in  one  diatnct  for  a  year,  and 
who  paid  direct  taxation  to  the  value  of  three  days'  labour. 
/The  old  Parliaments,  which  had  for  centuries  played  so  great  a 
part  in  French  history,  were  deatroyed.     The  judges  were  made 
'  temporary  and  elective.     The  clergy,   who  had  shown  them- 
selves imbued  with  the   liberal  ideas  of  the  ag6  to  a  degree 
which  those  who  know  the   spirit  of  their  successors  find  it 
difficult  to  realise ;  who  had  so  readily  abandoned  their  privi- 
leges in  taxation ;  who  had  been  the  first  of  the  privil^^ 
orders  to  join  the  commons  in  the  States-General ;  and  who,  by 
the  mouth  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,   had  consented  with 
signal  generosity  to  the  abolition  of  their  tithes,  soon  found 
that  they  had  gained  nothing  by  their  policy.    They  ceased  to  be 
a  separate  corporation  iu  the  State.     Their  Chorch  property  was 
seized  and  sold,  and  they  were  reduced  to  the  position  of  mere 
salaried  functionaries.     The  monasteries  were  abolished.     Mo- 
'  nastic  vows  were  forbidden,  and  soon  the  '  civil  constitution ' 
; ,  drove  the  clergy  to  the  alternative  of  abandoning  either  their 
^  cores  or  their  allegiance  to  the  Pope. 

This  measure  was  not,  it  is  true,  altogether  unprecedented 
in  its  general  character,  for  it  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to 
the  legislation  of  Joseph  II.  in  Austria.  The  State  by  its 
own  authority  dimuuBhed  tlie  nnmber  of  bishoprics,  rearranged 
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the  dioceses  in  accordance  with  the  new  division  of  departments, 
made  the  bishops  and  cnr^  eligible  by  the  same  electors  as 
the  members  of  the  National  Assembly,  forbade  the  newly 
elected  bishops  to  demand  their  confirmation  from  the  Pope, 
and  finally  exacted  from  the  clergy  an  oath  of  adhesion  to  a 
constitntion  which  was  directly  opposed  to  the  principles  of 
their  Church.  Ont  of  188  bishops  only  four  consented  to  take 
it.  Out  of  70,000  priests  46,000  were  deprived  of  their  cures,* 
and  a  great  schism  divided  France.  The  nobles  had  lost  their 
privileges,  their  political  power,  and  their  feudal  revenues.  It  r 
was  decreed  that  there  should  be  no  longer  any  distinction  of 
orders  in  France,  and  all  titles  were  forbidden.  The  great  com- 
mercial companies  were  dissolved,  and  the  first  steps  were  taken 
in  the  legislation  for  the  equal  division  of  successions. 

The  moral  authority  of  the  King  had  been  totally  destroyed 
by  successful  revolts,  and  although  the  Assembly  sincerely  I' 
desired  to  maintain  the  monarchical  constitution  of  the  Govern-; 
ment,  it  had  left  him  scarcely  a  shadow  of  his  influence.  He 
was  deprived  of  almost  all  patronage,  of  all  initiative  in  legis- 
lation, of  the  right  of  pardon,  of  the  right  of  dissolving  the 
Assembly.  His  ministeris  were  excluded  from  the  Assembly, 
and  superseded  in  their  chief  administrative  functions  by  com-  ^ 
mittees  appointed  by  it.  The  King  could  only  declare  peace 
or  war  in  accordance  with  its  decrees.  His  veto  on  its  proceed- 
ings was  limited  to  two  Legislatures.  At  the  same  time  the 
condemnation  of  the  hereditary  principle  and  the  destruction 
of  all  the  natural  bulwarks  of  the  throne  had  m^e  him  a 
manifest  anomaly  in  the  State,'  while  the  disorganisation  of 
the  regular  army  and  the  creation  of  a  great  democratic 
force  wholly  independent  of  the  Crown  had  deprived  him  of 


>  Taine,  HUt.  de  la  Rivolvtion,  i. 
237, 238. 

'  *  Corporations  which  have  a  per- 
petual succession,  and  hereditary  no- 
blesse who  themselves  exist  by  soo- 
cession,  are  the  true  guardians  of 
monarchical  succession.  On  such 
orders  and  institutions  alone  an  here- 
ditary monarchy  can  stand.  Where 
all  things  are  elective,  you  may  omSH 
a  king  hereditary,  but  he  is  for  the 
present  a  cipher ;  and  the  succession 
IB  not  supported  by  any  analogy  in 


the  State,  nor  combined  with  any 
sentiments  whatsoever  existing  in  the 
minds  of  the  people.  It  is  a  soli- 
tary,  unsupported,  anomalous  thing.' 
Burke's  Corretpondenoe,  iii.  212.  *  To 
think  of  the  possibility  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  permanent  and  hereditary 
royalty  where  nothing  else  is  here- 
ditary or  permanent  in  point  either  of 
personal  or  corporate  dignity,  is  a 
ruinous  chimera.*  *  Remarks  on  the 
Policy  of  the  Allies,'  Burke's  Worki^ 
Tu.  13a 
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every  element  of  power.  Even  the  right  of  commanding 
the  army  hod  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  new  mnmcipal 
bodies.' 

It  ia  Btrange  to  look  back  and  remember  how  lately  the 
SovereigDj  who  was  now  so  impotent,  had  been,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  law  and  of  the  people,  the  absolute  ruler  of  France,  the  solo 
initiator  of  legislation,  the  sole  source  of  political  power.  The 
States-General  could  only  be  convened  by  his  free  will,  and 
he  was  fiilly  fliithorised  by  the  precedents  of  I'rench  history  to 
,  regard  th«m  as  a  mere  consultative  body  which  had  no  legialn- 
V  tive  power  except  by  his  concession.  As  lato  as  the  end  of  1783 
Necker  in  his  report  to  the  King  had  declared  that  '  it  would 
never  enter  into  the  mind  of  the  Third  Kstate  to  diminish  the 
seigueurial  and  honorary  pren^atives  tb&t  diatiagui^  tiie  firet 
two  orders  in  their  properties  and  their  persons.'  In  the  royal 
declaration  of  Jane  23,  1789,  the  King  had  formally  annoanced 
that  all  properties  without  exception  must  be  respected,  and 
that  under  the  name  of  property  were  comprised  tithes  and  all 
the  feudal  and  seigneurial  rights  and  obligations,  all  the  usefol 
and  honoruy  prerogatives,  attached  to  lands  or  fiefs  or  belong- 
ing to  persons.  The  complex  and  balanced  Constitution  of  the 
States-General,  as  it  had  existed  in  1614,  seemed  to  contain 
aniple  guarantees  that  the  change  from  an  absolute  to  a  represen- 
tative Government  would  proceed  with  a  measured  and  orderly 
course.  Under  snch  a  Constitution  the  new  Assembly  would 
be  like  one  of  those  engines  which  are  intended  to  descend 
by  a  steep  declivity  from  the  moontain  to  the  plain,  and  are 
famished  with  elaborate  and  powerful  machinery  to  regulate 
and  moderate  their  coarse.  But  the  rope  had  snapped.  The 
springs  had  broken.  The  whole  machinery  of  control  had  given 
way,  and  it  was  now  hanying  on  with  a  speed  which  no 
power  could  check.  The  Third  Order  had  dominated  and  ab- 
Borbed  the  two  others.  The  Assembly,  which  was  convoked  to 
^ve  a  moral  support  to  the  Crown,  had  destroyed  the  royal 
prerogatives;  it  had  set  aside  the  instructions  of  its  consti- 
\  tuentA ;  it  had  by  its  own  will  prolonged  its  tenure  of  power ; 
it  had  usurped  the  whole  authority,  it  had  transformed  the 
whole  political  character  of  the  State. 

1  Bj\ii!V,¥p.  82.127, 128 
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All  the  old  orders,  corporations,  tribunals,  customs,  checks 
and  counterpoises,  heterogeneous  and  complex  forms  of  adminis- 
tration that  had  surrounded  and  restricted  the  most  absolute 
sovereigns,  had  in  a  few  months  been  swept  away  by  the  resist- 
less energy  of  one  democratic  chamber,  and  all  compromise  and 
partition  of  power  had  been  rejected.  It  was  in  yain  that  the 
King  at  the  very  outset  of  the  movement  had  agreed  to  accord 
to  the  States-General  the  functions  of  a  complete  legislative 
body,  vrith  annual  meetings  and  a  complete  control  of  the 
purse ;  it  was  in  vain  that  the  nobles  had  formally  renounced 
their  exemptions  (rom  taxation,  had  welcomed  the  opening  to 
all  classes  of  the  higher  grades  in  the  army,  and  had  shown 
themselves  on  August  4  perfectly  willing  to  abandon  one  class  .J 
of  their  feudal  rights  and  to  accept  a  reasonable  commutation  for 
the  rest ;  it  was  in  vain  that  the  clergy  had  abandoned  all  their 
privileges  relating  to  taxation,  had  consented  to  the  entire  ^ 
abolition  of  their  tithes,  and  had  offered  to  raise  a  loan  of  400 
millions  for  the  State,  if  their  other  property  was  maintained. 
All  this,  together  with  a  complete  system  of  provincial  self- 
government,  might  have  been  obtained  without  violence  or  re- 
volution, but  all  this  proved  insufficient.  In  a  few  months  the 
institutions,  traditions,  and  governing  maxims  of  centuries  had 
been  overthrown.  In  the  total  destruction  of  the  political 
power  of  the  King,  of  the  privileged  orders,  of  the  Parliaments,  u 
and  of  all  provincial  corporations,  authority  seemed  wholly 
concentrated  in  one  great,  unmanageable  assembly ;  but  behind 
that  assembly  were  the  Jacobin  clubs,  which  were  multiplying 
rapidly  in  every  part  of  France ;  the  Paris  mobs,  which  were  - 
threatening  the  more  moderate  deputies,  and  shrieking  their 
orders  from  the  galleries  of  the  Assembly ;  the  new  elective  and 
almost  independent  councils  of  inexperienced  men,  which  were 
sprinpng  up  in  every  part  of  France,  pushed  on  by  fierce 
democratic  passions  and  burning  to  realise  the  conceptions  of 
Rousseau. 

Much,  however,  was  done  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  which 
was  of  great  and  permanent  value,  and  which  has  remained  un- 
changed through  all  the  fluctuations  of  French  Governments. 
The  abolition  of  the  feudal  system  with  its  manifold  and  intoler- 
able abuses  proved  the  first  condition  of  the  prosperity  of  France. 
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.'  The  laws  trhich  abolished  all  religions  disqualifii^atiooa  and  all 
exemptioDs  from  taxation,  which  opened  all  civil  and  militaiy 
emplojniients  to  all  Frenchmen,  which  etnancipatcd  trade  and 
indnBtry  and  labonr  firom  the  conntless  restrictions  and  mono- 
polies that  encumbered  them,  and  which  remitted  Bome  of  tlie 
taxes  that  were  most  wostefnl,  and  most  oppressive  to  the  poor, 
were  measnres  of  incontestable  value.  The  Assembly  was  fall 
of  able  lawyera,  and  its  reforms  in  the  judicial  institutions  were 
of  great  importance,  and  carried  out  some  of  the  chief  recom- 
mendatioDS  of  Voltaire  and  Beccaria.  The  scandalous  abuses 
of  the  sale  of  judicial  as  of  other  oIBcea,  the  infinite  variety  and 
complexity  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  different  pro- 
vinces, the  exceptional  tribunals  by  which  the  King  could  with- 
idraw  cases  from  tho  ordinary  law  courts,  the  shameful  privi- 
leges which  gave  the  upper  orders  lighter  penalties  for  crime, 
all  disappeared.  The  same  system  of  law  was  now  established 
through  the  whole  of  France,  and  it  was  enacted  that  all  privi- 
,lege  in  matters  of  jurisdiction  should  cease,  and  that  all  citizens 
i  without  distinction  should  plead  before  the  same  tribunals  and 
jin  the  same  form  and  should  be  liable  to  the  same  penalties. 
The  admirable  institution  of  the  ' juge  de  paix '  greatly  dimi- 
nished litigation.  Juries  were  introduced  into  criminal  cases. 
It  was  provided  that  the  reasons  of  every  judgment  should 
be  fully  set  forth.  Confiscation  of  goods,  and  penalties  inflict- 
ing degradation  on  the  family  of  the  culprit,  were  abolished. 
Corporal  punishment  was  no  longer  admitted  into  the  military 
code. 

It  is  idle  to  question  the  value  of  these  reforms,  but  many 

I  of  them  might  easily  have  been  attained  without  revolution, 

;  and  the  others  were  dearly  purchased  by  the  fatal  enfeeblement 

!,  of  the  great  pillars  of  order  in  the  State.     Through  the  whole 

country  anarchy  was  rapidly  spreading,  and  it  was  anarchy  in- 

^.tensified  by  famine.     The  revolt  of  the  peasants  against  the 

nobles,  which  seemed  for  a  time  to  have  diminished,  broke  out 

again  with  redoubled  violence.     From  almost  all  parta  of  France 

came  accounts  of  the  plunder  and  destruction  of  country  houses ; 

of  the  refusal  of  peasants  to  pay  rents  or  any  of  thoee  feudal 

'.  dues  which  the  Assembly  had  reserved  for  future  compensation ; 

of  fierce  cooSicts  between  the  supportera  of  the  old  and  nevr 
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order  of  tlungs ;  of  the  revival  of  ancient  fends  and  passions,  and 
the  total  destruction  of  order  and  subordination.    The  events  of 
the  last  months  had  spread  a  vague  and  unwonted  agitation 
through  classes  which  had  verj  rarely  been  touched  by  any 
politioJ  emotion,  and  the  French  peasants  were  now  as  passion-  ! 
ate  supporters  of  the  Revolution  as  any  of  the  worshippers  of  | 
the  '  Contrat  Social/     For  forms  of  government  and  speculative 
politics  they  cared  nothing,  but  they  hated  tithes ;  they  hated  f 
the  feudal  system  with  an  intensity  which  neither  the  privileged  ' 
classes  nor  the  literary  politicians  had  ever  understood,  and 
their  instinct  of  acquisition  was  aroused  to  the  utmost.    Thej 
had  seen  with  astonishment  a  great  part  of  their  burdens  sud- 
denly removed.    They  were  told  that  the  feudal  system  was 
abolished,  and  they  were  resolved  that  like  the  system  of  tithes 
it  should  be  abolished  absolutely  and  without  compensation.  ^ 
The  Revolution  in  their  eyes  meant  simply  the  cessation  of  all 
the  dues  and  services  to  which  they  were  liable,  and  with  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  institutions  and  customs  under 
which  they  had  grown  up,  all  their  landmarks  of  authority  and 
of  morals  had  disappeared.     The  landed  gentry  were  for  the 
most  part  ruined,  and  multitudes  were  flying  persecuted  and 
panic-stricken  to  seek  shelter  in  the  towns  or  in  foreign  lands. 
In  the  beginning  of  1790  six  thousand  estates  were  said  to  have 
been  in  the  market,  and  they  could  find  no  purchasers.^     The  )  . 
great  emigration  of  the  nobles  had  already  begun.     Some  had  ^ 
gone  with  the  Prince  de  Cond6  in  July  and  many  others  after 
October  6,  and  it  was  already  known  that  a  large  party  were 
imploring  foreign  princes  and  especiaUy  the  German  Emperor 
to  take  arms  for  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  of  France. 

In  November  1790  Morris  wrote  to  Washington:  'The 
country  I  now  inhabit,  on  which  so  many  other  countries 
depend,  having  sunk  to  absolute  nothingness  has  deranged  the 
general  state  of  things  in  every  quarter.  .  .  .  This  unhappy 
country,  bewildered  in  the  pursuit  of  metaphysical  whimsies, 
presents  to  our  moral  view  a  mighty  ruin.  .  .  .  The  Sovereign 
humbled  to  the  level  of  a  beggar's  pity,  without  resources, 
without  authority,  without  a  friend.  The  Assembly  at  once  a 
master  and  a  slave,  new  in  power,  wild  in  theory^  raw  in 

>  Annual  Bt>gUUr,  1790,  p.  121. 
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practice.  It  engrosses  all  functions  thoagh  iocapable  of  exep- 
\J  cieing  any,  and  bas  taken  from  this  fierce,  ferociona  people  every 
restraint  of  religion  and  of  respect.  Sole  execEtora  of  the  law 
and  therefore  supreme  judges  of  its  propriety,  each  district 
measures  out  its  obedience  by  its  wishes,  and  the  great  intereata 
of  the  whole,  split  up  into  fractional  morsels,  depend  on  mo- 
mentary impulse  and  ignorant  caprice.  Sach  a  state  of  things 
cannot  last.  But  how  will  it  end  ?  .  .  .  One  thing  only  seems 
to  betolerably  ascertained — that  the  glorious  opportunity  is  lost, 
and  (for  this  time  at  least)  the  Revolution  has  failed.  .  .  .  But 
I  think  from  the  chaos  of  opinion  and  the  conflict  of  its  jar- 
ring elements  a  new  order  will  at  length  arise  which,  though  in 
some  degree  the  child  of  chance,  may  not  be  less  productive 
of  human  happiness  than  the  forethought  provisions  of  human 
speculation.'  • 

The  enthusiasm   of  the   English  admirera  of  the  fVench 

BevolutioQ  was,  however,  still  unqualified,  and  they  admired  it 

with  no  mere  speculative  or  Platonic  devotion.     It  was  as  a 

lesson  to  Englishmen  that  Price  and  Priestley  especially  praised 

it,  and  Mackintosh  declared  that  the  one  point  on  which  its 

friends  and  enemies  were  agreed,  was  that  its  infiuence  could 

I, not  be  confined  to  France,  bat  must  produce  important  changes 

'  in  the  general  state  of  Enrope.*    This  brilliant,  conscientious, 

and  on  most  Buhjects  moderate  writer,  did  not  hesitate  to  say 

that  thongh  'the  grievances  of  England  did  not  at  present 

joBtify  a  change  by  violence,' '  they  were  in  a  rapid  progress  to 

v.  that  fatal  state,' and  he  declared  that  'whatever  may  be  the 

ultimate  fate  of  the  French  Revolntioniats  the  friends  of  freedom 

most  ever  consider  them  as  the  authors  of  the  greatest  attempt 

that  has  hitherto  been  made  in  the  cause  of  man.'*     By  far  the 

most  popular  answer  to  Bnrke  was  Paine's  '  Rights  of  Man,'  of 

which  the  first  part  was  published  in  the  beginning  of  1791, 

and  this  work  was  throughout  a  comparison  of  the  French  and 

English  theories  of  government  to  the  infinite  advantage  of  the 

fermer.     Bnrke,  Paine  said,  had  done  real  service  in  exhuming 

the  servile  langu^e  of  the  authors  of  the  Revolution  of  1088, 

\  for  he  had  shown  how  little  the  ri^ts  of  men  were  then  under- 

!  stood,  and  how  absurdly  the  English  Revolution  had  been 

'  Uoiiis^  WoriM,  iL  llS-119.      ■  VhuHoUa  OaUiem,  p.  SSS.       •  tbid.  p.  863. 
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overrated.  It  would  now,  however,  soon  find  its  level.  '  It  is 
already  on  the  wane,  eclipsed  by  the  enlarging  orb  of  reason 
and  the  luminous  Bevolutions  of  America  and  France.'  The 
time  would  soon  come  when  '  mankind  would  scarcely  believe 
that  a  country  calling  itself  free  would  send  to  Holland  for  a 
man  and  clothe  him  with  power,  on  purpose  to  put  themselves 
in  fear  of  him,  and  give  him  almost  a  million  sterling  a  year 
for  leave  to  submit  themselves  and  their  posterity  like  bond-  1/ 
men  and  bondwomen  for  ever.'     ^Everything,'  he  continues, 

*  in  the  English  (Government  appears  to  me  the  reverse  of  what 
it  ought  to  be,'  and  he  proceeded  to  show  how  the  true  model 
for  Englishmen  was  the  new  French  Constitution,  and  to  con- 
trast its  provisions,  clause  by  clause,  with  the  corruption  and 
injustice  of  the  English  one. 

In  France,  he  says,  every  man  who  pays  a  tax  of  sixty  sous  -j 
a  year  has  a  vote ;  the  number  of  representatives  bears  a  fixed  ( 
ratio  to  the  number  of  electors ;  the  National  Assembly  is  to 
be  elected  every  two  years;  game  laws  and  n^onopolies  are 
abolished ;  no  member  of  the  National  Assembly  is  sufiered  to 
be  an  officer  of  the  Government,  a  placeman,  or  pensioner; 
the  right  of  making  peace  or  war  has  been  taken  fix)m  the 
King  and  vested  with  the  nation ;  all  titles  and  other  aristo- 
cratic privileges  have  been  extinguished ;  tithes  have  been  put 
an  end  to ;  liberty  of  conscience  has  been  established,  not  as 
a  matter  of  toleration  but  as  of  universal  right ;  and  while  ^ 
the  King  is  still  retained  as  an  official,  the  sole  sovereignty  of 
the  nation  itself  has  been  fully  and  formally  acknowledged. 

*  Much  is  to  be  learned  from  the  French  Constitution.  Con- 
quest and  tyranny  transplanted  themselves  with  William  the 
Conqueror  from  Normandy  into  England,  and  the  country  is  yet 
disfigured  with  the  marks.  May,  then,  the  example  of  all  France 
contribute  to  regenerate  a  freedom  which  a  province  of  it  de- 
stroyed.'  '  From  the  Revolutions  of  America  and  France  and  the 
symptoms  that  have  appeared  in  other  countries,  it  is  evident 
that  the  opinion  of  the  world  is  changing  with  respect  to 
systems  of  government.  .  •  .  All  the  old  Governments  have 
received  a  shock  from  the  revolutions  that  already  appear,  and 
which  were  once  more  improbable,  and  are  a  greater  subject  of 
wonder,  than  a  general  revolution  in  Europe  would  be  now. 
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When  we  survey  tlie  wretched  condition  of  man  under  tho 
monarchical  and  hereditary  systemB  of  government  ...  it 
becomes  evidi^ut  that  those  systems  are  bad,  and  that  a  general 
revolntioQ  in  the  principle  and  constmction  of  Governments  is 


Sach  was  the  character  of  the  work  which  the  Revolution 
Society  Was  zealously  disseminating,  Tho  leaven  was  rapidly 
Bpreading.  Early  in  1791  there  was  a  branch  society  esta- 
blished at  Norwich,  and  another,  which  was  especially  active  in 
disseminating  the  works  of  Paine,  at  Manchester.  The  Loudon 
society  hired  Ranelagh  for  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of 
the  French  Confederation  in  July,  and  it  was  announced  that 
Sheridan  would  be  present.  A  flag  had  been  sent  from  Franc* 
to  be  used  on  the  occasion,  in  which  the  national  colours  of 
France  and  England  were  blended,  but  as  it  wag  composed  of 
contraband  materials  it  waa  seized  in  the  Custom  House.' 
!  The  addresses  of  the  Revolution  Society  to  the  French  patriots 
;  continued  in  a,  strain  of  the  most  devoted  enthusiasm.  '  The 
admiration,'  they  said  in  April  1791,  '  with  which  yon  FVench- 
men  have  long  beheld  the  British  Government  baa,  we  believe, 
arisen  from  your  having  hitherto  contemplated  with  more 
attention  the  excellencies  of  onr  Constitution  than  its  defects ; 
a  moderate  portion  of  political  fr'eedom  and  the  existence  of 
bearable  oppressions  appeared  to  yon  an  enviable  condition.* 
'  Royal  prerogatives,'  they  wrote  a  few  months  later, '  injurious 
to  the  public  interest;  a  servile  peer^e;  a  rapacious  and 
intolerant  clergy ;  and  a  corrupt  representation,  are  grievances 
under  which  we  suffer,  but  as  you  perhaps  have  profited  from 
the  example  of  onr  ancestors,  so  shall  we  from  your  late  glorious 
and  splendid  actions.'* 

To  Burke,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dangers  of  the  Revolution 
as  a  centre  of  malefic  contagion  appeared  continually  more  ter- 
rible, and  he  soon  began  to  change  his  first  opinion  of  the 
military  impotence  to  which  France  had  been  reduced.  It  is 
remarkable,  too,  and  I  think  melancholy  to  observe  how  en- 
tirely he  shared  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  the  French  emigrants, 

■  BigkU  of  Man,  part  i.  iii.  898. 

'  Lady  Minlo's  Li/t   of  Sir    6.  •  Smyth's  ZffturetMtkt  JVwio* 
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and  looked  forward  to  European  intervention  in  favour  of  the^ 
King.  Turin  was  a  great  centre  of  the  French  emigration,  and 
in  a  letter  to  the  English  Minister  at  that  city,  written  as  early 
as  January  1791,  he  clearly  stated  his  views  on  the  subject. 
He  urged  that  nothing  could  be  effected  in  France  without  a 
great  force  from  abroad ;  that  the  predominant  faction  was  un- 
doubtedly the  strongest  and  not  likely  to  be  overturned  by  in- 
ternal resistance.  '  Nothing  else,'  he  emphatically  added, '  but  a 
foreign  force  can  or  will  do.  In  this  design  too  Great  Britain 
and  Prussia  must  at  least  acquiesce.  Nor  is  it  a  small 
military  force  that  can  do  the  business.  It  is  a  serious 
design,  and  must  be  done  with  combined  strength.  Nor  must 
that  strength  be  under  any  ordinary  conduct.  It  will  re- 
quire as  much  political  management  as  military  skill  in  the 
commanders.  France  is  weak,  indeed,  divided  and  deranged ; 
but  God  knows  when  the  things  came  to  be  tried  whether  the 
invaders  would  not  find  that  the  enterprise  was  not  to  support 
a  'porty  but  to  conquer  a  kingdom.  .  .  .  Every  hour  any  system 
of  government  continues,  be  that  system  what  it  will,  the  more  , 
it  obtains  consistency,  and  the  better  will  it  be  able  to  provide  V 
for  its  own  support.  ...  If  the  powers  who  may  be  disposed  to 
think,  as  I  most  seriously  do,  that  no  monarchy,  limited  or  un- 
limited, nor  any  of  the  old  republics  can  possibly  be  safe  as  long 
as  this  strange,  nameless,  wild,  enthusiastic  thing  is  established 
in  the  centre  of  Europe,  may  not  be  in  readiness  to  act  in  con- 
cert, and  with  all  their  forces — if  this  be  the  case,  to  be  sure 
nothing  is  to  be  attempted  but  the  preluding  war  of  paper.  For 
my  part  I  am  entirely  in  the  dark  about  the  designs  and  means  of 
the  Powers  of  Europe  in  this  respect.  However,  this  I  am  quite 
sure  of,  all  the  other  policy  is  childish  play  in  comparison.  .  .  . 
Theoretic  plans  of  constitution  have  been  the  bane  of  France, 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  nothing  can  possibly  do  it  any  real  ser- 
vice but  to  establish  it  upon  all  its  ancient  bases.  Till  that  is 
done  one  man's  speculation  will  appear  as  good  as  another's.'  ^ 

In  a  letter  written  about  the  same  time,  apparently  to  a  lady 
in  attendance  on  the  Queen  of  France,  he  expressed  similar 
views  with  equal  energy.  '  I  feel,'  he  wrote,  *  as  an  Englishman 
great  dread  and  apprehension  from  the  contagious  nature  of 

>  Borke's  Corre$jMmd6ttee,  iii  182-180. 
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these  abominable  principles  and  vile  manners,  which  threaten 

the  wOTBt  and  most   degrading  barbarism  to  every  adjacent 

conntiy.     No  argument  can  persuade  me  that  if  they  are  eaf- 

fered  finally  to  triumph  in  France  they  will  want  more  than  tha 

occasionof  some  domestic  trouble  or  distorbance  .  .  ..to  extend 

.  themselves  to  us  and  to  blast  all  the  health  and  vigonr  of  that 

,  I  happy  Constitution  which  we  enjoy.  .  .  .  You  have  an  armed 

/  tyranny  to  deal  with,  and  nothing  but  arms  can  pull  it  down.' ' 

It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  Burke  to  conceal  views  which  ha 

BtroDgly  held,  and  in  February  1791  he  publicly  stated  them  in 

his  '  Letter  to  a  Member  of  the  National  Assembly.'    In  this 

pamphlet  he  emphatically  declared   that  no  country  could  be 

Becnre  while  there  was  established  in  the  centre  of  Europe  '  a 

State  (if  so  it  may  be  called)  founded  on  principles  of  anarchy, 

and  which  is  in  reality  a  college  of  armed  fanatics.'     The  creed 

£&Iohammed,  he  maintained,  is  the  first  days  of  its  fierce  and 
selytising  fanaticism  was  not  a  more  necessary  danger  to  the 
___.'iEtiaD  communities  about  it  than  this  new  and  revolatiooary 
State  to  the  settled  Governments  of  Europe.  Nothing  but  a 
force  from  without  would  be  sufficient  to  quell  it.  '  The  princes 
of  Europe  in  the  be^nning  of  this  century  did  well  not  to 
suffer  the  monarchy  of  France  to  swallow  up  the  others.  They 
ought  not  now,  iu  my  opinion,  to  suSer  all  the  monarchies  and 
I  commonwealths  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  gulf  of  this  polluted 
(anarchy.  They  may  be  tolerably  safe  at  present,  because  the 
comparative  power  of  France  for  the  present  is  little.  But 
times  and  occasions  make  dangers.  Intestine  tronbles  may 
arise  in  other  countries.'  If  the  King  of  Prussia  was  justified 
in  interfering  to  save  Holland  from  confusion,  mach  more  would 
,he  be  justified  in  employing  the  same  power  to  rescue  a  vir- 
tuous monarch  dethroned  by  traitors  and  rebels. 

Burke,  at  the  same  time,  entirely  disclaimed  all  desire  to 
see  the  English  Constitution  established  in  France.  All  refor- 
mation in  a  State,  he  contended,  should  be  based  upon  existing 
'  materials,  and  the  traditions  and  ancient  constitution  of  the 
.estates  in  France,  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  the 
state  of  its  property  pointed  to  a  form  of  government  essentially 
'  difibrent  fiom  that  prevailing  in  England.  Nor  was  the  English 
■  Buike'a  CorrM^omiMM,  iU,  19S|  litt. 
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Constitution  one  which  could  be  easily  or  safely  imitated.   It  was 
'a  much  more  subtle  and  artificial  combination  of  parts  and 
powers  than  people  were  generally  aware  of/  and  depended  very 
largely  for  its  efficacy  on  restraints,  limitations,  understand-  * 
ings,  and  customs  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Statute-book.  I 
*  The  parts  of  our  Constitution  have  gradually  and  almost  insen- 
sibly, in  a  long  course  of  time,  accommodated  themselves  to 
each  other  and  to  their  common  as  well  as  their  separate  pur- 
poses.'   It  was,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  Burke  a  total  mistake 
to  suppose  that  political  liberty  of  any  kind  can  be,  or  ought  to 
be,  possessed  by  all  nations,  and  he  greatly  doubted  whether 
France  was  ripe  for  it.     '  Men  are  qualified  for  civil  liberty  in 
exact  proportion  to  their  disposition  to  put  moral  chains  upon 
their  own  appetites  ...  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  disposed 
to  listen  to  the  counsels  of  the  wise  and  good,  in  preference  to 
the  flattery  of  knaves.     Society  cannot  exist  unless  a  controlling  \ , 
power  upon  will  and  appetite  be  placed  somewhere,  and  the  less  * 
of  it  there  is  within,  the  more  there  must  be  without.     It  is 
ordained  in  the  eternal  constitution  of  things  that  men  of  in- 
temperate minds  cannot  be  free.    Their  passions  forge  their  ^ 
fetters.' 

Fox,  in  a  private  letter,  spoke  of  the  recommendation  in  this 
pamphlet  of  ^  a  general  war  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
present  Government  of  France '  as  '  mere  madness ; '  ^  and  it  U 
greatly  accelerated  the  breach.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that 
in  Parliament  the  provocation  still  came  steadily  from  Fox.  On 
April  8, 1791,  in  a  debate  on  the  Quebec  Government  Bill,  when 
Burke  was  not  present.  Fox  expressed  his  delight  at  the  en- 
lightened principles  of  freedom  which  were  now  advancing  rapidly 
over  a  considerable  part  of  the  globe ;  and  with  an  evident  allu- 
sion to  the  treatise  of  Burke,  ridiculed  the  alleged  attempt  of 
the  Ministers  to  revive  in  Canada  that '  spirit  of  chivalry '  which  ( 
had  fallen  into  disgrace  in  the  neighbouring  country.  On  the  I 
15th,  in  a  debate  on  the  Russian  armament,  he  again  most 
gratuitously  introduced  the  subject,  declaring  that  he  '  admired 
the  new  Constitution  of  France,  considered  altogether,  as  the 
most  stupendous  and  glorious  edifice  of  liberty  which  had  been 
erected  on  the  foundation  of  human  integrity  in  any  time  or 

*  Fox's  Ccirre9jpo%kdenoe^  ii.  863. 
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coontry.''  Burke  at  once,  with  much  visible  emotion,  rose  to 
reply,  bat  it  was  the  end  of  a  long  debate,  and  the  cries  of 
'  Question,'  chiefly  from  his  own  side  of  tho  House,  were  so  loud 
that  he  was  forced  to  resume  hia  seat. 

It  woB  tolerably  certain  that  the  division  was  too  serious  to 
be  closed.  It  was  impossible  that  Burke,  with  hie  position  in 
the  Whig  parly,  with  hia  opinions  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  after  the  writinga  he  had  published,  could  acquiesce  by  hia 
silence  in  the  language  of  the  leader  of  his  party.  There  was  a 
alight  skirmish  between  the  two  leaders  on  April  21,  in  tha 
course  of  which  Burke,  while  speaking  witb  mach  courtesy, 
altered  a  moat  significant  warning :  '  Should  it  happen,'  bo 
said,  '  as  be  hoped  would  not  be  the  caae,  that  he  and  his  right 
honourable  friend  differed  from  each  other  on  principles  of 
government,  ho  desired  it  to  be  recollected  that,  however  dear 
be  considered  his  friendship,  there  was  something  still  dearer  to 

.  lia  mind — the  love  of  his  country.'  * 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  strange,  disorderly,  and  passionat« 
session  of  May  6,  that  the  breach  was  fully  consummated.  The 
subject,  which  was  the  proposed  new  Constitution  for  Canada, 
seemed  at  first  sight  wholly  unconnected  with  tbe  French  Revolu- 
tion, but  Burke  privately  informed  Fox  that  he  intended  to  make 
nse  of  this  occasion  to  express  his  views  upon  French  aS&irs.  The 
question  being  the  nature  of  the  Constitution  to  be  given  to  « 
French  province  under  English  dominion,  a  comparison  of  French 

\  and  English  ideas  of  government  appeared  to  him  not  irrelevant, 
and  he  also  selected  the  occasion  because  the  House  being  in 
committee,  each  member  had  a  right  to  speak  as  often  as  ha 

.  pleased.  Fox  called  upon  Burke,  and  endeavoured  without  suo 
cess  to  induce  him  at  least  to  postpone  the  discussion  till  a 
later  period.  Burke  urged  the  extreme  importance  of  the  aub- 
ject;  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  already  more  than  once 
introduced  into  I'arliament;  the  impossibility  that  he  conld, 
with  his  opinions,  and  after  tho  part  which  he  had  taken,  suffer 
the  doctrines  that  had  been  propounded  to  pass  unchallenged ; 
the  improbability  of  any  equally  tavourable  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing his  views  occurring  during  the  present  session  of  Farlifr- 
ment.  The  two  statesmen  entered  hirgely  into  the  question,  and 
>  Arl.  Bitt.  xzlz.  lOS-lOT,  249.  ■  Ibid.  xzlz.  363. 
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Burke  stated  fally  and  particularly  the  grounds  of  his  opinions ; 
the  plan  of  his  intended  speech ;  the  limits  which  he  meant  to 
impose  upon  himself.  Neither  jiarty  convinced  the  other,  but 
there  was  no  quarrel,  and  they  walked  together  to  the  House 
still  conversing  amicably  on  the  subject. 

This  interview  took  place  on  April  21.^  The  Quebec  Bill 
was  postponed  till  after  the  Easter  holidays,  and  when  on  May  6 
the  House  went  into  committee,  Burke  opened  the  debate  by  a 
speech  on  the  rights  of  man  as  illustrated  by  the  Constitutions 
of  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  Great  Britain,  and  soon 
launched  into  an  elaborate  dissertation  upon  the  measures  and 
principles  now  prevaiUng  in  France,  and  upon  the  enormous 
dangers  they  threatened  to  England.  '  If,'  he  said,  '  the  French 
Revolutionists  were  to  mind  their  own  aflSsdrs,  and  had  shown 
no  inclination  to  go  abroad  and  to  make  proselytes,  neither  he 
nor  any  other  member  of  the  House  would  have  had  any  right  i 
to  meddle  with  them,'  but  they  i^owed  as  much  zeal  in  making 
proselytes  as  Lewis  XIY.  in  making  conquests. 

It  was  soon  evident  that  his  own  party  were  anxious  that  he 
should  not  be  heard.  At  least  seven  times  he  was  called  to 
order,'  and  at  last  Lord  Sheffield  formally  moved  that  a  discus- 
sion of  the  French  Constitution  when  the  House  was  in  com- 
mittee on  the  Quebec  Bill  was  out  of  order.  Pitt,  however,  after 
being  more  than  once  appealed  to,  interposed,  and  supported  the 
contention  of  Burke  that  a  discussion  of  the  general  principles 
on  which  political  power  should  be  based  was  germane  to  a  con- 
sideration <^  the  new  Constitution  to  be  established  in  Canada, 


^  Annual  Register ^  1791.  See,  too, 
Burke's  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the 
Old  Whigs.  The  iniention  of  Burke 
was  soon  known.  Windham  men- 
tions (Diary,  p.  223)  that  on  the  22nd 
he  had  an  angiy  discussion  with  Sir 
Gilbert  Elliot  on  the  subject. 

'  Lord  Sidmouth  was  accustomed 
to  relate  a  strange,  characteristic  in- 
cident in  this  debate,  which  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Park  Hist.  As 
long  as  the  interruptions  came  from 
the  leaders  of  the  party,  Burke  bore 
tliem  with  tolerable  composure,  but 
when  the  lesser  lights  ventured  to 
treat  him  in  the  same  way,  he  broke 
out  in  the  words  of  Lear,  *  The  little 
dogs  and   all — Tray,   Blanche,  and 


Sweetheart;  see,  they  bark  at  me.* 
Pellew's  Zf/e  of  Sidmouth,  i  85. 
It  is  noticed  in  the  account  in  the 
Annual  Jfegitter,  which  was  evidently 
drawn  up  under  Burke's  eye,  that  the 
interruptions  all  came  from  his  own 
side,  and  it  is  plain  that  they  were 
premeditated,  for  on  April  21  Mr. 
Taylor  had  announced  that  he  would 
call  anyone  to  order  who,  in  consider- 
ing the  Quebec  Bill,  entered  into  a 
diacussion  of  the  constitutions  of 
other  countries.  Compare  Pari,  HUt. 
xzix.  360,  and  Prior's  Life  of  Burke, 
ii.  149.  Burke  evidently  attributed 
the  interruptions  to  Fox,  but  Fox  very 
emphatically  repudiated  the  imputa- 
tion«    P^l  nut.  XX  ix.  891. 
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tjiongh  he  added  that  as  a  matter  of  discretion  he  greatly  wished 
that  French  politics  had  not  been  introduced  into  the  debate. 
Bat  Fox,  in  hia  replv,  completely  threw  away  the  scabbard. 
He  dilated  with  keen  irony  upon  the  diaorderly  cliaracter  of  the 
speech  of  Burke,  who,  he  said,  was  manifestly  seeking  to  force 
on  a  quarrel  with  '  hia  nearest  and  dearest  friend '  by  intro- 

\  ducing  a  subject  which  was  totally  alien  to  a  detailed  examina- 
tion of  the  clause*  of  the  Quebec  Bill,  and  who  had  selected  aa 
the  occasion  for  that  quarrel  a  time  when  hia  friend  had  been 
'  grosisly  misrepresented  and  tradaced '  as  a  llepubUcan,  For 
his  part  he  refused  to  countenance  such  an  irregularity  as  & 
discnssion  of  the  French  Constitution  in  a  committee  on  the 
Quebec  Bill,     If  such  a  discussion  continued  he  would  leave  the 

\  Hoose.  At  the  same  time  ho  had  no  hesitation  in  repeating  his 
former  statement,  that  he  considered  the  French  Eevolation, 
'  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  most  glorious  events  in  the  history  of 
mankind.'  He  accosed  Bnrke  of  abandoning  the  principles  of 
his  whole  life,  and  especially  those  which  he  held  during  the 
American  Berolation ;  and  he  pronounced  his  recent  writings 

V  and  speeches  to  be  libels  on  the  British  Constitution,  which 
was  founded,  like  the  new  Constitntion  in  France,  on  tlie 
rights  of  man.  He  had  said  more,  he  added,  than  he  intended, 
possibly  more  than  was  wise  and  proper ;  but  the  ministeiial 
aide  of  the  House  had  enconraged  this  discussion  apparently  in 
order  to  elicit  his  views.  It  was  very  unnecessary,  as-he  never 
concealed  them.  On  the  French  Revolution  his  opinions  and 
those  of  his  right  honourable  friend  '  were  wide  as  the  poles 
asunder.' 

The  sequel  of  the  debate  has  been  often  told.  Bnrke  began 
his  reply  in  slow,  grave,  and  measured  tones,  but  rose  at  last  into 
a  perfect  tempest  of  passion.  He  had  not  introduced  the  topic  of 
the  French  Bevolution  into  Parliament ;  he  had  spoken  only  after 
repeated  provocation,  and  he  now  complained  bitterly  of  the  vim- 
lence  of  the  attacks  of  one  who  had  for  twenty-two  years  been 
his  intimate  friend ;  of  the  chains  of  something  like  treachery 
that  were  brought  against  him,  though  he  had  fully  and  fairly 
warned  his  opponent  of  his  determination  to  raise  this  dis- 
cussion; of  the  persistent  and  organised  attempts  to  prevent 
him  from  being  heard — attempts  which  seemed  doubly  ungrate- 
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{bly  as  he  had  himself,  during  the  twenty-six  years  of  his  parlia-\ 
mentary  life,  never  called  a  member  to  order.     He  repeated  that  ' 
the  discussion  of  a  new  Constitution  to  be  provided  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  British  Empire  was  a  proper  occasion  for  examining 
the  principles  on  which  Constitutions  should  be  framed,  and  he 
persisted  in  the  strain  of  argument  that  had  been  denounced. 
He  expatiated  with  passionate  eloquence  on  the  revolutionary 
doctrines  that  were  now  industriously  propagated  by  clubs  and 
papers ;  the  perpetual  comparison  of  the  Constitutions  of  Eng- 
land and  France  to  the  disparagement  of  the  former ;  the  active 
correspondence  established  between  English  demagogues  and 
French  revolutionists ;  the  enormous  aggravation  of  the  danger  \/ 
when  French  principles  were  countenanced  and  eulogised  by  the 
leader  of  one  of  the  great  parties  in  the  State.     He  had  on' 
several  previous  occasions  differed  fix)m  Fox,  but  no  such  dif- 
ferences had   ever  for  a  moment  interrupted  their  friendship. 
He  now  knew  that  he  stood  in  Parliament  isolated  and  unsup- 
ported, and  that  he  was  sacrificing  his  oldest  friendship  at  an 
age  when  friendships  could  not  be  replaced.    But  the  call  of  ' 
public  duty  was  imperative,  and  if  it  was  with  his  last  breath 
he  would  say, '  Fly  from  the  French  Constitution.'  At  this  point 
Fox  interposed  and  whispered,  '  There  is  no  loss  of  friends.' 
*  Yes,'  Burke  fiercely  rejoined,  *  there  is  a  loss  of  friends ;  I 
know  the  price  of  my  conduct.     Our  friendship  is  at  an  end.' 

It  was  but  too  true.  Fox,  over  whose  healthy,  affectionate, 
and  not  very  profound  nature  political  passions  never  acquired  the 
fierce  and  undivided  empire  they  obtained  in  Burke,  had  now 
but  one  wish — ^to  appease  the  quarrel.  As  he  rose  to  answer, 
the  tears  trickled  down  his  cheeks.  For  some  moments  he  was 
unable  to  speak,  and  men  who  were  but  too  apt  to  look  on  the 
conflicts  of  party  as  they  looked  on  those  of  the  cock  pit  or  the 
prize  ring,  were  moved  to  an  unwonted  emotion  by  the  pathos 
of  the  scene.  '  It  was  painful,'  he  said  in  beginning  a  most 
admirable  and  temperate  defence  of  his  views,  ^  painful  to  be 
unkindly  treated  by  those  to  whom  they  felt  the  greatest  obli- 
gations, and  who,  notwithstanding  their  harshness,  they  must 
Btill  love  and  esteem.  He  could  not  forget  that  when  little 
more  than  a  boy  he  had  received  favours  from  his  right  honour- 
able friend,  that  their  friendship  had  grown  with  their  years, 

28 
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that  it  had  continaed  for  upwards  of  twenty-five  years,  fttid  that 
for  the  last  twenty  years  they  had  acted  together  and  lived  oa 
terms  of  the  most  familiar  intimacy.  He  hoped  that,  notwith- 
standing what  had  happened,  lus  right  honourable  friend  woald 
think  on  those  past  times,  and  however  any  imprudent  or  in- 
temperate words  might  have  offended  hira,  it  would  show  that 
he  bad  not  been  intentionally  in  fault.'  Miich  more  was  said  in 
&e  same  strain,  bat  the  language  of  conciliation  had  no  longer 
any  influence  on  Burke.  The  prophetic  fury,  whether  of  in- 
spiration or  possession,  was  upon  him,  and  that  night  closed  a 
friendship  which  was  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  English 
history.  The  two  statesmen  met  and  co-operated  in  the  im- 
peachment of  Hastings,  and  they  sometimes  conversed  amicably 
together ; '  but  the  breach  was  never  healed,  and  the  Whig 
party  for  at  least  a  generation  was  shattered  by  their  quarrel.' 
A  trivial  incident  which  took  place  at  the  close  of  the  sitting 
illustrated  but  too  plainly  the  morbid  excitement  under  which 
Burke  was  labouring.  It  was  a  wet  night,  and  he  asked  a 
member,  whose  carriage  was  standing  near,  to  set  him  down  at 
bis  house.  As  they  drove  they  began  to  speak  on  the  question 
that  had  been  discussed,  but  when  Bnrke  discovered  that  his 
friend  had  French  sympathies  he  seized  the  check  string  in  a 
fiiry  and  waa  with  difficulty  restrained  from  descending  into  the 
nun.  When  the  canity  at  length  arrived  at  his  house,  he 
hurried  out  without  speaking  a  word,  nor  did  he  ever  renew 
his  acquaintance.' 

It  seemed  as  though  the  victory  lay  with  Fox.  The  news- 
papers of  the  party  in  general  assailed  Burke  with  great  bitt«mees 
as  a  deserter — a  charge  which  must  have  been  especially  pan- 
ful to  one  who  more  than  any  other  living  man  had  dwelt  upon 
the  importance  and  the  obligation  of  party  discipline.      In  the 

I  In  a  letter  to  his  son  datod  Feb.  Hastin^'s  trial,  spoke  to  me  aboat 

19,  lT92,be8ft7B:  'As  to  oppositioD,  the  bnEinesB  of  the  Catholics  ol  Ire- 

aod  my  relation  to  them,  ^iagi  le-  land,   and    expressed   himself  m   I 

ntain  nearly  as  the;  nere ;  no  approii-  thoaght  he  would,  very  stroogt/  in 

matiou  on  the  part  of  Fox  to  me,  or  their  favour ;  bat  with  Uttle  hopes  of 

of  me  to  him,  or  to  or  from  anj  of  anything  being  done.'    Bnrke't  Cbi^ 

bis    people,  except   general   civility,  retpimdfiue,  iti.  ilS. 

when  seldom  we  meet.    I  never  stay  ■  Pari.  But.    See,  t«i,  the  excel- 

In,  the  Honsa  to   bear  any  deb.itca,  lent  account  in  the  Anaval  Iltgiittr, 

much  less  to  divide  on  any  qaeetion.  1791. 

OnthAaffaiiofHaatlDgs  we  converse  •  Frioc'i  Xi^#    tf.Burht,  U.   IH. 

Jut  as  we  did.    fox  Bluing  by  me  &t  IBS. 
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debate  on  May  6  the  interraptions  appear  to  have  all  come  from 
his  own  party,  and  no  member  of  that  party  openly  supported 
him,  nor  did  any  yet  follow  him  in  his  secession.  In  a  debate 
a  few  days  later  Fox  guarded  himself  against  the  imputation  of 
republicanism  by  a  speech,  which  has  been  quoted  in  a  former 
chapter,  strongly  asserting  the  necessity  of  a  monarchical  and 
aristocratic  element  in  a  well-constituted  State,  while  Burke 
spoke  of  himself  in  melancholy  terms  as  excluded  from  and  dis- 
graced by  his  party.  This  language  was  hardly  exaggerated, 
for  a  few  days  after  the  rupture  the  '  Morning  Chronicle,' which 
was  known  to  represent  especially  the  opinions  of  Fox,  contained 
the  following  paragraph :  ^  The  great  and  firm  body  of  the 
Whigs  in  England,  true  to  their  principles,  have  decided  on  the 
dispute  between  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Burke,  and  the  former  is  de- 
clared to  have  maintained  the  pure  doctrines  by  which  they  are 
bound  together  and  upon  which  they  have  invariably  acted.  The 
consequence  is  that  Mr.  Burke  retires  from  Parliament.'  ^ 

Scarcely  a  year,  however,  had  passed  when  all  this  was 
changed.  The  signs  of  discontent  and  division  began  to  mul- 
tiply rapidly  in  the  Whig  party,  and  at  length  in  1794  a  great 
portion  of  it  adopted  the  principles  of  Burke  and  seceded  openly 
from  Fox.  Public  opinion  warmly  supported  them,  and  the 
minority  which  adhered  to  Fox  became  one  of  the  weakest  and 
most  discredited  oppositions  ever  known  in  England. 

The  position  of  Burke  for  some  time  after  his  quarrel  with 
Fox  was  very  painful  and  isolated.  The  impeachment  of 
Hastings  still  occupied  much  of  his  thoughts,  but  in  addition  to 
Fox  he  was  now  much  alienated  from  Francis,  with  whom  this 
impeachment  had  brought  him  into  close  contact,  and  for  whom 
he  seems  to  have  entertained  a  warm  respect.  Francis,  who  had 
seen  part  of  Burke's  book  on  the  French  Revolution  before  its 
publication,  had  expressed  his  strong  disapprobation  in  letters 
of  very  powerfiil  and  skilful  criticism,  and  as  time  rolled  on  he 
identified  himself  closely  with  Fox  and  with  the  democratic 
section  of  the  party.' 

>  Prior's  Life  of  Burke,  ii.  169.  he   says,  after  describing   Fox,   <  I 

'  See  Parkes  and  Merivale's  Life  would    have    much   sooner    trusted 

iff  IVaneii,  ii.  453.    In  those  very  Edmund  Burke  with  the  posthumous 

acute    notes  i&  which  Francis  de-  care  of  my  name   and   reputation, 

lineated  some  of  his  contemporaries,  though  from  1791  we  had  been  ahnost 
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Burfee  himBflf  now  aeldom  appeared  in  Parliftment.  Much 
has  been  said  of  the  extreme  horror  of  reform  which  the  French 
Revolution  produced  in  hia  mind,  but  on  this  subject  there  is  some 
prevalent  exaggeration.   His  opposition  to  parliamentary  reform, 

\j  as  we  have  already  seen,  dates  from  a  much  earlier  period,  and 
although  he  nndoabtedly  now  thought  that  the  main  danger  waa 
not,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  from  royal  influence  but 
from  democratic  innovation;  although  ho  was  now  strongly 
opposed  to  any  measures  in  favour  of  the  Dissenters,  and  espe- 
cially the  Unitarians,  which  might  either  furnish  a  precedent 
for  attacks  against  the  Church  or  strengthen  the  political  power 
of  tho  partisans  of  the  Revolution,  there  was  still  a  largo  class 
of  questions  on  which  he  was  an  earnest  reformer.     He  Bpoke 

\  powerfully  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.     He 

,  advocated  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  he  threw 
himself  with  great  ardour  and  effect  into  tho  movement  for  tho 
relief  of  the  Irish  Catholics.  One  of  the  causes  with  which  he 
had  especially  identified  himself  in  his  early  life,  now  triumphed 
with  general  concurrence.  The  Bill  which  he  had  framed 
1  in  1771  giving  jnries  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  libul  was  revived 

.by  Fox  in  1791  with  very  alight  alterations,  and  was  carried 
with  scarcely  any  opposition.  Fox  had  himself  opposed  this 
measure  when  it  had  been  previously  introduced,  and  it  is  r^ 
markable  that  in  taking  up  the  question  he  appears  to  have 
made  no  acknowledgment  whatever  of  the  previous  eervicea 
of  Burke,  who  treated  the  neglect  with  a  disdainful  silence. 

Burke  did  not  join  Pitt,  and  his  relations  to  the  Whig  party 
were  very  ambiguous.  In  his  '  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old 
Whigs '  be  not  only  defended  with  triumphant  power  the  con- 
sistency of  his  own  political  career,  bat  also  continoed  the  line  of 
argument  which  he  had  pursued  in  his '  ReSections  on  the  French 
Revolution,'  showing  that  the  original  doctrines  of  the  Whiga 
of  1688  were  essentially  opposed  to  the  new  French  maxima. 
From  the  words  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights  and  of  the  Act  of 
Settlement ;  from  the  language  of  Somers ;  from  the  speeches  of 

the  managers  of  the  impeachment  of  Sacheverell,  when  the  Whig 

cnllrelT  dininil«d  after  a  leal  friend-  tmdertakea  the  task  be  would  !»*• 
•hip  uid  intiiDBOj  ol  manj  years ;  perfonaed it  beartilr  and  lonAJUe* 
became  I  ua  tue  Uiah  Ubt  b»d 
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doctrine  of  resistance  was  defined  and  elaborated  with  specieJ 
care  by  the  most  accredited  lawyers  and  statesmen  of  the  party,  1 
he  showed  that  according  to  the   original  Whig  theory  the  i 
English  Crown  was  in  no  sense  elective,  bat  was  a  limited  and  \ 
hereditary  monarchy  settled  in  one  family  by  a  stringent,  per- 
manent contract,  which  was  equally  binding  on  the  ruler  and 
on  the  subjects.     He  showed  that  the  English  Revolution  was 
justified  only  on  the  ground  that  the  Sovereign  had  broken  his 
contract,  and  that  no  other  means  were  lefb  for  the  recovery, 
maintenance,  and  security  of  the  ancient  Constitution,  and  that 
those  who  made  it  took  the  utmost  pains  to  restrict  it  within 
these  limits,  and  to  avoid  giving  the  smallest  countenance  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  inalienable  right  of  nations  to  change  their 
Grovemment  when  they   pleased,    that   had  prevailed  during 
the  Commonwealth.     '  Resistance,'  said  Walpole,  ^  ought  never  \ 
to  be  thought  of  but  when  an  utter  subversion  of  the  laws  of  * 
the  realm  threatens  the  whole  frame  of  our  Constitution,  and 
no  redress  can  otherwise  be  hoped  for.     It  therefore  does,  and 
ought  for  ever  to  stand  in  the  eye  and  letter  of  the  law  as  the 
highest  ofience.'     '  In  no  case,'  said  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  '  can  re- 
sistance be  lawful  but  in  case  of  extreme  necessity  and  when 
the  Constitution  cannot  otherwise  be  preserved ;  and  such  neces- 
sity ought  to  be  plain  and  obvious  to  the  sense  and  judgment 
of  the  whole  nation,  and  this  was  the  case  at  the  Revolution.' 
*  Neither  the  few  nor  the  many,'  wrote  Burke,  '  have  a  right  to 
act  merely  by  their  will  in  any  matter  connected  with  duty, 
trust,  engagement  or  obligation.     The  Constitution  of  a  country 
being  once  settled  upon  some  compact,  tacit  or  expressed,  there 
is  no  power  existing  of  force  to  alter  it  without  the  breach  of 
the  covenant  or  the  consent  of  all  the  parties.     Such  is  the  V^ 
nature  of  a  contract.     And  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  people,  \ 
whatever  their  infamous  flatterers  may  teach  in  order  to  corrupt 
their  minds,  cannot  alter  the  moral  any  more  than  they  can  alter 
the  physical  essence  of  things.    The  people  are  not  to  be  taught  -^ 
to  think  lightly  of  their  engagements  to  their  governors ;  else  they  - 
teach  governors  to  think  lightly  of  their  engagements  to  them.'  ^ 
It  will  hardly  be  denied  that  there  is  something  in  this  lan- 
guage very  alien  to  the  tone  o(  thought  now  prevailing  in 

^  Appeal  ffim  the  New  to  the  Old  WklgM. 
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England,  and  especially  in  tbe  English  Liberal  party.  Their 
\  aentiment  is  probably  expressed  with  much  greater  fidelity  bjr 
\  Paine.  'What  is  govemment,'  be  asked,  'more  than  tha 
rnanagement  of  the  affairs  of  a  nation  ?  It  is  not,  and  from  ita 
nature  cannot  be,  the  property  of  any  particnlar  man  or  family, 
but  of  the  whole  community  at  whose  expense  it  is  supported ; 
and  though  by  force  or  contrivance  it  has  been  usurped  into  an 
inheritance,  the  usurpation  cannot  alter  the  right  of  things. 
Sovereignty  as  a  matter  of  right  appertains  to  the  nation  only, 
and  not  to  any  individual,  and  a  nation  has  at  all  times  an  in- 
herent, indefeasible  right  to  abolish  any  form  of  government 
it  finds  inconvenient,  and  establish  snch  as  accords  with  Ita 
interest,  disposition,  and  happiness.' 

The  success  of  the  '  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs ' 
was  very  great,  but  the  leading  Whigs  kept  a  careful  Bilenoe, 
and  without  disputing  Burke's  theory  of  the  Constitntioa 
blamed  the  precipitance  with  which  he  had  brought  the  questioD 
to  an  issue  in  Parliament.  Lord  Stormont  had  a  long  interview 
with  him,  in  which  he  said  that  the  breach  in  the  party  was 
solely  due  to  the  mutual  imprudence  of  Fox  and  Burke.  There 
was,  he  believed,  no  real  material  difference  of  principle  between 
them,  and  on  the  subject  of  the  confiscation  of  Church  property 
they  were  completely  at  one.  Fox  was  too  sensible  a  man  to 
wish  for  the  destruction  of  the  Constitution,  and  as  for  the  rest 
I  of  the  party,  he  had  not  seen  a  single  man  who  approved  of  the 
doctrines  of  Paine,  or  of  anything  like  them,  or  who  dififered  in 
I  any  considerable  degree  from  the  principles  of  Burke,  It  was 
therefore  in  the  highest  d^ree  imprudent  to  force  these  qae»- 
tiona  into  discussion,  and  exceedingly  unfavourable  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  French  aristocracy  to  represent  a  great  English 
party  as  adverse  to  them,  when  in  reality  it  was  not. 

Burke  fully  admitted  that  there  was  some  force  in  tiiose 
views.  He  did  not  himself  believe  that  more  than  ten,  or  at 
most  thirteen,  members  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  really 
sympathised  with  the  French,  and  he  believed  that '  inwardly 
even  Fox  did  not  difier  from  him  materially,  if  at  all,'  but  he 
answered  that  doctrines  of  the  most  dangerous  character,  and 
absolutely  inconsbtent  with  the  British  Constitution  and  with 
tbe  (ffiginal  principles  of  the  Whig  party,  were  now  industriously 
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circulated  by  societies  and  newspapers  which  purported  to  re- 
present that  party,  and  that  all  his  endeavours  to  induce  the 
Whig  leaders  to  disclaim  such  doctors  and  doctrines  had  proved 
finitless.  On  the  contrary,  Fox  had  repeatedly  pronounced  ^' 
unqualified  eulogies  on  the  French  Revolution,  and  in  the  very 
speech  in  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  heal  the  quarrel,  he  had 
taken  occasion  to  express  his  entire  dissent  from  '  every  doctrine ' 
contained  in  the  book  in  which  Burke  had  most  fully  expressed 
his  views  on  the  British  Constitution  as  well  as  on  French  a£fairs.^ 
Stormont  could  only  answer  that  Fox  could  not  really  have 
meant  to  condemn  every  part  of  Burke's  book,  and  that  the 
silence  of  the  other  Whig  leaders  was  due  to  their  fear  of  show- 
ing that  there  were  divisions  among  them.  Burke  retorted  that 
'  the  sort  of  unanimity  produced  was  a  supposed  common  ad- ' 
herence  to  sentiments  odious  to  the  best  of  them.' '  ^ 

He  strenuously  and  fiercely  maintained,  in  his  private 
correspondence,  that  it  was  '  now  absolutely  necessary  to  sepa-  V 
rate  those  who  cultivate  a  rational  and  sober  liberty  upon  the 
plan  of  our  existing  Constitution,  fix)m  those  who  think  they 
have  no  liberty,  if  it  does  not  comprehend  a  right  in  them  of 
making  to  themselves  new  Constitutions  at  their  pleasure.' 
The  Whig  party,  he  urged,  as  it  had  been  originally  formed 
and  as  he  had  always  defended  it,  was  as  fisur  as  possible 
from  a  democratic  party ;  and  if  it  ever  became  a  democratic 
party,  it  lost  all  right  to  the  allegiance  of  those  who  joined 
it  on  its  original  principles.  '  The  party,'  he  wrote,  *  with  which 
I  acted  had  by  the  malevolent  and  unthinking  been  reproached, 
and  by  the  wise  and  good  always  esteemed  and  confided  in  as 
an  aristocratic  'psrtj.  Such  I  always  understood  it  to  be  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word.  I  understood  it  to  be  a  party  in  its 
composition  and  in  its  principles  connected  with  the  solid,  per- 
manent, long-possessed  property  of  the  country ;  a  party  which, 
by  a  temper  derived  from  that  species  of  property  and  affording 
a  security  to  it,  was  attached  to  the  ancient,  tried  usages  of  the 
kingdom;  a  party,  therefore,  essentially  constructed  upon  a 
ground  plot  of  stability  and  independence,  •  .  .  equally  re- 
moved from  servile  Court  compliances  and  from  popular  levity, 

>  See  Pari  But,  zxiz.  389. 

*  Burke's  Corretpondenee,  iii.  224-226,  235,  236, 274. 
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presumption,  and  precipitation.'  Its  members  were  bound  '  by 
the  very  constitution  of  the  party  ...  to  support  these  aristo- 
cratic principles  and  tho  aristocrnt.ic  interests  connected  with 
them  as  essential  to  the  real  bonefit  of  tlie  body  of  the  people, 
to  which  all  names  of  party,  all  ranks  and  oi-dors  in  the  Stato, 
and  even  Government  itself  ought  to  be  entirely  subordinate.' 
'  Against  the  existence  of  any  such  description  of  men  as  our 
party  ia  in  a  great  measure  composed  of,  against  the  existenco 
of  any  mode  of  government  on  siich  a  basis,  wo  have  seen  a 
serious  and  systematic  attack  att«^nded  with  the  most  complete 
success,  in  another  country,  but  in  a  country  at  our  very  door. 
...  If  I  were  to  produce  on  esnmpla  of  something  diametri- 
cally op(xsite  to  tho  composition,  to  the  spirit,  to  the  temper, 
to  the  character  and  to  all  tho  maxims  of  our  old  and  unregene- 
rated  party,  something  fitted  to  illustrate  it  by  the  strongest 
Opposition,  I  would  produce  what  has  been  done  in  France.  .  .  . 
They  who  cry  op  the  French  Revolution,  cty  down  the  party 
which  you  and  I  had  so  long  the  honour  and  satisfaction  to 
belong  to.  .  .  .  My  party  principles,  as  well  as  my  general  poli- 
tics and  my  natural  sentimente,  must  lead  me  to  detest  the 
French  Revolution  in  the  act,  in  the  spirit,  in  the  consequences, 
and  most  of  all  in  the  example.' 

Among  the  many  examples  of  apostasy  from  the  old  Whig 
creed  the  moat  flagrant  was  furnished  by  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
In  the  Regency  debates  no  one  had  taken  so  prominent  a  part, 
no  one  had  incurred  so  mnch  odium  on  behalf  of  the  claims  of 
the  Prince,  aa  Burke,  and  he  bad  argued  against  the  Govern- 
ment measure  on  essentially  the  same  principles  as  those  on 
which  he  was  arguing  against  the  French  Revolution.  '  I  en- 
deavoured,' he  wrote,  '  to  show  that  the  hereditary  succession 
conld  not  be  supported  whilst  a  person  who  had  the  chief  in- 
terest in  it  was,  during  a  virtual  interregnum,  excluded  from 
the  Government ;  and  that  the  direct  tendency  of  the  measure, 
as  well  as  the  grounds  upon  which  tt  was  argned,  went  to  make 
the  Crown  itself  elective,  contrary  (as  I  contended)  to  the  funda- 
mental settlement  made  after  the  Revolution.'  The  Prince  'is 
much  more  personally  concerned  in  all  questions  of  nccesBion 
than  the  King,  who  is  in  possession  ; '  yet '  he  has  been  persuaded 
not  only  to  look  with  all  possible  colduesa  on  myself,  bat  to  lose 
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no  opportunity  of  publicly  declaring  his  disapprobation  of  a  book 
written  to  prove  that  the  Crown  to  which  (I  hope)  he  is  to  suc- 
ceed is  not  elective.  For  this  I  am  in  disgrace  at  Carlton 
House !  .  .  .  Those  the  most  in  his  favour  and  confidence  are 
avowed  admirers  of  the  French  democracy.  Even  his  Attorney 
and  his  Solicitor  General  ^  .  .  .  are  enthusiasts,  public  and 
declared  for  the  French  Revolution  and  its  principles.  ...  A 
Prince  of  Wales  with  democratic  law  servants,  with  democratic 
political  friends,  with  democratic  personal  favourites !  I£  this 
be  not  ominous  to  the  Crown,  I  know  not  what  is.' ' 

There  had  already,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  early  years  of  the 
reign,  been  a  marked  divergence  of  tendency  between  the  more 
aristocratic  Whigs  of  the  Rockingham  section  to  which  Burke 
belonged,  and  the  more  democratic  Whigs  who  followed  the  stan- 
dard of  Chatham.  It  is,  however,  a  remarkable  fact  that  Lord 
Camden,  who  had  been  the  most  trusted  colleague  of  Chatham, 
and  who  more  than  any  other  man  might  be  regarded  as  the 
exponent  of  his  opinions,  now  wrote  to  Burke  expressing  his 
warm  admiration  of  the  ^  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs ' 
and  his  'perfect  concurrence  in  every  part  of  the  argument 
firom  the  beginning  to  the  end.'  'I  have  always,'  he  said, 
'  thought  myself  an  old  Whig  and  held  the  same  principles  with 
yourself;  but  I  suppose  none  or  very  few  of  us  ever  thought 
upon  the  subject  with  so  much  correctness,  and  hardly  any 
would  be  able  to  express  their  thoughts  with  such  clearness, 
justness,  and  force  of  argument.' ' 

Burke  was  now  living  to  a  great  degree  among  French 
gentlemen  who  had  been  driven  into  exile  by  the  Revolution. 
The  fearful  sufferings  that  were  inflicted  in  France  during  its 
first  stage  by  the  peasant  war  against  the  gentry,  by  the  cessa- 
tion of  rents  and  feudal  dues,  by  the  violent  expulsion  of  im- 
mense numbers  fix>m  their  homes,  by  the  new  oath  which  drove 
the  clergy  by  thousands  from  their  cures,  and  by  the  sudden 
suppression  of  the  monasteries,  is  in  general  but  little  realised. 
These  things  have  been  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  still 
darker  and  more  dramatic  atrocities  of  the  Reign  of  I'error,  and 
by  the  art  of  those  French  historians  of  the  Revolution,  wHo 

>  Biddne  and  Piggott.  *  Burke's  Corrtij^mdenee^  iiL  388-40L 

*  lUd.  228,  229. 
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have  Uboured  to  persuade  the  world  that  the  horrora  which 
inconte stably  accompanied  the  movement  they  admire  were 
mainly  duo  to  the  emigration  of  the  gentry  and  to  the  fear  of 
invasion.  This  is  a  theory  which  will  hardly  survive  among 
educated  men  its  recent  crushing  exposure  by  Taine,  and  it  was 
not  likely  to  occur  to  those  who  cama  in  contact  with  the  innu- 
merable fugitives  who  appeared  in  England  within  the  first  year 
of  the  Revolution.  '  France,'  said  Fox  in  the  debate  on  May  C, 
'  has  established  a  complete,  unequivocal  toleration,  and  I  heartily 
wish  that  a  complete  toleration  waa  also  established  in  England.' 
It  is  easy,  replied  Burke,  to  estimate  the  value  of  this  toleration 
under  which  the  whole  French  clergy  have  been  deprived  of 
their  bread,  unless  they  take  an  oath  inconsistent  with  tho 

■  teaching  of  their  Church,  while  Sisters  of  Charity,  engaged  in 

'  tending  the  sick  in  the  hospitals,  have  been  dragged  into  the 
jBtreets  and  scourged,  for  no  other  crime  than  that  of  receiving 
the  Sacraments  from  a  piiest  who  had  not  submitted  to  the  t&- 
Tolntionary  test.' 

The  Bufferings  of  the  ruined  gentry  of  France,  with  whom 
he  was  constantly  asBociating,  filled  Burke  with  a  compassion 
which  at  last  blinded  him  to  every  other  consideration,  and  ex- 
cited his  passions  i^inst  their  spoliators  to  the  very  verge  of 
madness.  In  appeals  for  subscriptions  to  the  English  pnblic  he 
enumerated  their  wrongs  with  an  admirable  pathos,*  and  as 

.  early  as  November  1790  he  described  the  Bevolntion  with  little 
exaggeration  as  '  the  entire  destruction  (for  it  is  no  less)  of  all 
the  gentlemen  of  a  great  country,  the  utter  ruin  of  their 
property,  aud  the  servitude  of  their  persons.'  His  indignation 
was  all  the  greater  because  he  knew  as  few  Englishmen  knew 
iftie  many  reforms  which  had  been  effected  in  France  in  the  pre- 

I /ceding  decade  ;  the  readiness  vrith  which  the  King  had  surren- 
dered his  arbitrary  power,  and  &e  privileged  orders  their  most 
obnoxious  privileges;  the  liberal  spirit  they  displayed  in  the 
provincial  assemblies,  in  the  electoral  assembhes,  and  at  the 
opening  of  the  States-General ;  and  the  perfect  facility  with 
which  a  system  of  constitutional  liberty  could  hare  been  estf^ 
Uished  with  their  concurrence.  The  French,  he  wrote,  '  poe- 
>  Pari  BUt.  xiiz.  383.  397.  Com.  •  Frioi'a  Uft  tf  BmlA,  U.  171- 

pare  T^ne,  ZTut.  4«  la  JUvolutim,  L      ITC 
pp.  iHi-Oi. 
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sessed  a  vasfc  body  of  nobility  and  gentry,  amongst  the  first  in 
the  world  for  splendour,  and  the  very  first  for  disinterested 
services  to  their  country,  in  which  I  include  the'  most  disin- 
terested and  uncorrupt  judicature  (even  by  the  confession  of  its 
enemies)  that  ever  was.  These  they  persecuted ;  they  hunted 
them  down  like  wild  beasts ;  they  expelled  them  firom  their 
families  and  their  houses  and  dispersed  them  into  every  country 
in  Europe,  obliging  them  either  to  pine  in  fear  and  misery 
at  home,  or  to  escape  into  want  and  exile  in  foreign  lands; 
nay,  .  .  .  they  abrogated  their  very  names  and  their  titular 
descriptions  as  something  horrible  and  ofiensive  to  the  ears  of 
mankind.  The  means  by  which  all  this  was  done  leaves  an-f- 
example  in  Europe  never  to  be  effaced  and  which  no  thinking 
man,  I  imagine,  can  present  to  his  mind  without  consternation, 
that  is,  the  bribing  of  an  immense  body  of  soldiers  taken  fix>m 
the  lowest  of  the  people  to  a  universal  revolt  against  their 
officers,  who  were  the  whole  body  of  the  country  gentlemen  and 
the  landed  interest  of  the  nation.'  ^  When  I  saw,'  he  continued, 
*  this  mingled  scene  of  crime,  of  vice,  of  disorder,  of  folly,  and  of 
madness,  received  by  very  many  here  not  with  the  horror  and 
disgust  which  it  ought  to  have  produced,  but  with  rapture  and 
exultation  as  some  almost  supernatural  benefit  showered  down 
upon  the  race  of  mankind ;  and  when  I  saw  that  arrangements 
were  publicly  made  for  communicating  to  these  islands  their  full 
share  of  these  blessings,  I  thought  myself  bound  to  stand  out 
and  by  every  means  in  my  power  to  distinguish  the  ideas  of  a 
sober  and  virtuous  liberty  (such  as  I  thought  our  party  had  ever 
cultivated)  from  that  profligate,  immoral,  impious,  and  rebellious 
licence  which,  through  the  medium  of  every  sort  of  disorder  and 
calamity,  conducts  to  some  kind  or  other  of  tyrannic  domination.'  4- 
'  The  name  of  the  Monarchy  and  of  the  hereditary  Monarchy,  too, 
they  preserve  in  France  .  .  .  but  against  the  nobility  and  gentry 
they  have  waged  inexpiable  war.  There  are  at  this  day '  no  fewer 
than  10,000  heads  of  respectable  families  driven  out  of  France. . . . 
What  are  we  to  think  of  a  Constitution  as  a  pattern,  from  which 
tie  whole  gentry  of  a  country ...  fly  as  from  a  place  of  infection  ?' « 
The  extreme  terror  and  hatred,  however,  with  which  Burke 
regarded  the  Revolution,  sprang  mainly  from  his  deep  conviction 

>  Jan.  SI,  1792.  *  Barkers  Qfrretpandenoe,  iu.  392-894,  403, 404,  406. 
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that  its  iDfluence  nmst  be  necessarily  *coiitagious,  and  probably 
cosmopolitan. 

\  The  English  Revolotion  of  1688  had  been  a  purely  national 
event,  turning  mainly  on  the  question  whether  James  II.  in  dis- 
pensing with  the  penal  statutes  a^inst  Roman  Catholics  and 
committing  the  other  acta  complained  of  in  the  Declaration  of 
Bightit,  had  exceeded  the  defined  and  legitimate  powers  of  an 
English  king.  The  American  Revolatiou  had  turned  mainly 
on  tbe  constitutional  question  whether  the  Imperial  Parliament 
in  imposing,  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  direct  taxation  on 
the  colonies,  had  transgressed  its  lawful  province  and  invaded 
that  of  the  local  Legislatures.  But  the  French  Reyolution,  in  the 
opinion  of  Burke,  was  of  a  wholly  different  kind.  It  belonged 
to  the  same  category  of  events  as  the  foundation  of  Mohammed- 
anism and  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was 
not  a  revolt  against  local  or  particiihir  grievancps,  but  the  intro- 
duction into  Europe  of  a  new  species  of  goremment  resting  on 
doctrines  of  the  rights  of  man,  which  were  equally  applicable  to 
~  all  nations,  and  absolutely  inconsistent  with  all  ancient  gDrem- 
menta.  It  was  emphatically  one  of  those  rerolationa  of  doctrine 
in  which  a  spirit  of  proselytlam  makes  an  essential  part,  whicli 
must  affect  not  only  the  external  relations  bat  also  the  internal 
constitutions  of  all  surrounding  countries,  must  introduce  into 
them  new  interests,  passions,  and  divisions,  and  must,  like  the 
religions  movement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  weaken  and  super- 
sede the  spirit  of  local  patriotism,  and  combine  in  a  single 
connection  the  inhabitants  of  many  coontries.  '  In  the  moderti 
world,'  it  is  tme,  '  before  this  time  there  had  been  no  instance  of 
this  spirit  of  general  political  faction,  (separated  from  religion^v 
pervading  several  countries  and  forming  a  principle  of  union 
between  the  partisans  in  each,'  <  but  it  was  quit«  in  accordance 
with  human  nature  that  a  political  doctrine  should  act  as  widely 
and  powerfully  upon  the  passions  and  interests,  as  a  religioua 
one.  '  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  multitude  when 
they  act  against  their  Government  from  a  sense  of  grievance,  op 
from  zeal  for  some  opinions.  When  men  are  thoroughly  pos- 
sessed with  that  zeal  it  is  difficult  to  calculate  its  force.  It  ia 
certain  that  its  power  ia  by  no  means  in  exact  proportion  to  Urn 
'  Theug&U  tm  Frmok  4fairt, 
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reasonableness.  It  most' always  have  been  discoverable  by  per- 
sons of  reflection,  but  it  is  now  obvious  to  the  world  that  a 
theory  concerning  government  may  become  as  much  a  cause  of 
fanaticism  as  a  dogma  in  religion.' ' 

The  new  political  creed  which  it  was  attempted  to  establish 
in  Europe  was  a  perfectly  definite  one.  It  was  Hhat  the 
majority,  told  by  the  head,  of  the  taxable  people  in  every 
countiy,  is  the  perpetual,  natural,  unceasing,  indefeasible  sove- 
reign ;  that  this  majority  is  perfectly  master  of  the  form  as  well 
as  the  administration  of  the  State,  and  that  the  magistrates, 
under  whatever  names  they  are  called,  are  only  functionaries  to 
obey  the  orders  (general  as  laws  or  particular  as  decrees)  which 
that  majority  can  make ;  that  this  is  the  only  natural  govern- 
ment, and  that  all  others  are  tyranny  and  usurpation.' '  '  The 
principle  of  the  French  Kevolution  admits  of  no  compromise,  no 
temperament,  no  qualification.  Like  all  metaphysical  positions, 
if  true  at  all,  it  must  be  true  at  all  times,  at  all  places,  and 
under  all  circumstances ;  and  it  is  a  principle  pointing  neces- 
sarily to  practice,  inasmuch  as  it  requires  the  perpetual  exercise 
of  the  sovereignty  by  the  existing  majority,  who  cannot  bind 
their  good  faith  by  any  compact  however  solemn,  for  a  year^-i — 
a  month,  a  week,  or  a  single  day.'  ^  All  forms  of  government 
are  but  provisional  till  it  shall  please  the  sovereign  to  change 
them,  which  he  may  do  without  any  motive  of  moral  or  political 
necessity,  without  any  consideration  of  expediency.'  '  The  ten- 
dency of  such  a  creed  is  obvious.  At  a  touch  it  crumbles  the 
bond  of  every  political  society  now  in  existence  to  a  rope  of  sand.  -4- 
It  is  a  sentence  of  deposition  to  all  the  kings  of  Europe,  who-^ 
claim  to  be  sovereigns  by  the  respective  constitutions  of  their 
countries ;  it  is  an  edict  of  proscription  to  all  aristocratical 
bodies,  which  must  be  always  dangerous  to  the  necessary  equality 
of  this  new  system,  and  in  mixed  governments  have(a  share) 
in  legislation  directly  incompatible  with  the  right  of  a  majority 
told  by  the  head ;  and  it  is  an  absolute  grant  of  every  kingdom 
to  the  inferior  orders,  for  they  are  and  ever  will  be  the  many.' ' 

The  existence  in  the  centre  of  Europe  of  a  powerful  govem- 

>  Appeal/rom  the  Nmo  to  the  Old  216.    There  is,  I  think,  vezy  lifcUe 

Whigs.  doubt  that  this  was  written  b/  Burke 

*  Thoughts  m  French  Affairs.  himself. 

•  Annual  Megister,  1791,  pp.  211- 
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ment  resting  on  this  creed  waa,  in  the  eyea  of  Burke,  the  most 
tremendotie  fact  in  modem  politics.  By  tlio  confiscation  and 
division  of  great  masses  of  property,  by  the  annihilation  of  all  old 
privileges  and  monopolies,  by  the  destruction  in  a  few  months 
of  all  the  institutions,  corporations,  traditional  controls,  usages 
and  settled  maxims  of  a  great  and  venerable  monarchy,  the 
French  politicians  had  appealed  irresistibly  to  the  most  dangerous 
.Jpassiona  in  societies^ cupidity,  envy,  extravagant  ambition, 
'  inordinate  and  intoxicating  self-confidence.  If  a  government 
founded  on  these  principles,  and  appealing  systematically  to 
these  passions,  was  firmly  established  in  the  coontry  which,  from 
its  geographical  position  and  from  the  character  of  its  people, 
hod  at  all  times  exercised  the  greatest  influence  over  its 
neighbours,  no  government  in  Europe  would  be  safe.  French 
emissaries  of  sedition  would  multiply  in  every  land,  French 
examples  and  influence  would  be  everywhere  felt,  stimulating 
into  activity  the  most  dangerous  classes,  shaking  the  whole 
settled  order  of  Europe,  holding  out  ideals  of  spoliation  and 
anarchy  which  would  make  sober  and  regulated  progress  impos- 
sible.  As  Athens  had  once  been  at  the  head  of  a  democratic, 
and  Sparta  of  an  aristocratic,  faction  in  every  Greek  State,  as 
A^  the  King  of  Sweden  had  once  been  at  the  head  of  a  Protestant, 
and  the  King  of  Spain  of  a  Catholic  interest  in  many  countries, 
BO  France  would  now  become  the  head  of  a  party  of  anarchy  in 
every  land.  The  new  system  '  as  it  has  first  been  realised 
dogmatically  and  practically  in  France,  makes  France  the 
natural  head  of  all  factions  formed  on  a  similar  principle, 
wherever  they  may  prevail.'  'As  long  as  it  exists  in  France  it 
will  be  the  interest  of  the  managers  there,  as  it  is  the  rery 
(■'  essence  of  their  plan,  to  disturb  and  distract  all  other  govem- 
■l  ments,  and  th^ir  endless  succession  of  restless  politicians  will 
L    continually  stimulate  them  to  new  attempts.' ' 

'  TimffhU  on  Fr^Tith  Affairt.  became  political,  not  primuilf  and 
'WhereveT  thli  principle  prevkiU  neoenBrilf,  bnt  MOonduUj  and  in- 
more  or  lew,  there  is,  and  most  cidentollj.  Bete  the  very  gioiuid  of 
be,  a  Frenoh  fkctlon  proporlionitelj  distinction  le  the  firit  and  most  im- 
strong;  and  it  will  be  mach  more  portant  question  of  politics.  Tbat 
closelj  onited  in  politics  to  tba  great  spirit  of  ambition  which  was  fonnerlf 
head  at  Paris,  than  even  were  the  dreaded  in  the  French  Honanihj,  haa 
religloQS  factions  which  so  lon^  dis-  actuated  the  French  Bepnblio  from 
tracted  Eniopo,  and  have  been  k  its  blith,  and  with  snoh  a  powerfnl 
reoentlj  Lud  at  rest.    For  the  latter  lever  planted  under  the  foBDdatiatu 
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This  was  the  estimate  of  the  Beyolation  which  now  obtained 
a  complete  empire  over  the  mind  of  Burke,  and  which  inspired 
all  he  wrote.  The  activity  of  the  correspondence  between 
English  democrats  and  French  revolutionists ;  the  multiplication 
of  affiliated  societies  in  the  great  English  towns ;  the  constant 
accounts  of  French  political  proselytism  in  the  Netherlands,  in 
Switzerland,  and  in  some  parts  of  Germany ;  and  the  avowed 
intention  of  the  French,  if  a  European  war  broke  out,  to  make 
an  encouragement  of  revolutionary  passions  in  other  countries 
their  chief  weapon  in  the  conflict,  corroborated  and  intensified'^ 
his  fears,  and  he  was  fully  convinced  of '  the  utter  impossibility 
of  a  counter  revolution  from  any  internal  cause.'  All  the  calcu- 
lations and  analogies  drawn  from  the  old  settled  goveniments 
of  Europe  seemed  to  him  misleading  when  applied  to  this  new 
and  portentous  phenomenon.  '  The  political  and  civil  power  in 
France,'  he  wrote,  *  is  now  wholly  separated  from  its  property 
of  every  description,  and  neither  the  landed  nor  the  moneyed 
interest  possesses  the  smallest  weight  or  consideration  in  the  ( 
direction  of  any  public  concerns.'  Reckless,  unscrupulous,  ' 
proselytising  fanatics,  commanding  all  the  energies  and  ambitions 
unconnected  with  birth  and  property,  were  at  the  head  of  affairs ; 
they  had  effectually  bribed  the  richer  peasantry  by  the  confis-  ^ 
cation  of  Church  property  and  of  feudal  dues ;  they  had  con- 
structed in  the  municipalities  the  most  tremendous  engine  of 
government  and  terrorism ;  they  had  infused  into  politics  all  the 
fanaticism  and  distempered  energy  of  a  new  religion,  and  they 
taught  a  system  of  doctrine  which  was  certain  to  spread  if  it 
was  recommended  for  but  a  short  time  by  the  authority  of  ex- 
ample and  of  success.  It  had  already  '  very  many  partisans  in 
every  country  in  Europe,  but  particularly  in  England.'  *  It  is 
gaining  ground  in  every  country.  Being  founded  on  principles 
most  delusive  indeed,  but  the  most  flattering  to  the  natural 
propensities  of  the  unthinking  multitude,  and  to  the  speculations 
of  all  those  who  think  without  thinking  very  profoundly,  it  must 
daily  extend  its  influence.'  ^ 

Such  were  the  opinions  and  such  the  feelings  that  animated 

of  eyeiy  OoTemment  in  Europe,  she      1791,  p.  216. 

threatenB  sooner  or  later  to  shake  *  TkcmghU  on  Frenoh  Affain, 

them  all  to  pieces.*  Annual  Begitter^ 


'  virti 
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Bnrke  in  preaching  with  the  passion  of  anoUier  Peter  tha 
Hermit  a  crusade  against  the  French  Revolution,  He  had  from 
the  beginning  watched  with  sympathy  the  great  combination  of 
the  continental  Powers  that  was  forming  against  it,  and  at  the 
request  of  Calonne,  who  acted  as  minister  for  the  emigrant 
princes,  Burke's  son  paid  them  a  visit  in  the  summer  of  1791 
a.s  the  representative  of  his  father.' 

Of  the  legitimacy  of  the  intended  war  Bnrke  had  do  doubt. 
It  was  to  be  undertaken  for  the  relief  of  the  oppressed  King, 
Church,  and  landed  gentry  of  France.  All  treatiee  with  Francfl 
had  been  made  with  the  monarch,  and  supposed  a  monarchy  to 
)  the  legal  government  of  the  country,  and  they  were  all, 
sherefore,  in  hia  opinion,  annulled  when  the  monarchy  was 
'  virtually  destroyed.  He  quoted  theopinionofVattel,  that  when 
any  country  is  divided  the  other  Powers  are  free  to  take  which 
-L«ide  they  please,  and  that  when  anycountryin  the  great  federa- 
tion of  Europe  haa  made  itself  a  manifest  source  of  danger  and 
disturbance  to  its  neighbonrs,  they  have  a  right  to  interfere. 
He  pointed  to  the  recent  suppression  of  popular  movements  in 
Holland,  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  and  in  the  bishopric  of 
lii^ge,  and  he  contended  that  SDch  an  invasion  as  he  desired 
if  onld  be  welcomed  as  a  relief  by  all  that  was  best  in  tha  French 
nation.  Interference  in  a  divided  conntry  'mnst  indeed  always 
be  a  right  whilst  the  privilege  of  doing  good  to  otheos  and  of 
averting  from  them  every  sort  of  evil  ia  a  right.  Circnmstancea 
may  render  this  right  a  duty.  It  dependa  wholly  on  this, 
whether  it  be  a  b<m&fide  charity  to  a  party,  and  a  pmdent  pre- 
cantion  with  regard  to  yourself,  or  whether  nnder  the  pretence 
/of  aiding  one  of  the  parties  in  a  nation,  you  act  in  such  a 

^aner  as  to  aggravate  its  calamities  and  accomplish  its  final 
truction.'  * 

Of  the  magnitude  and  imminence  of  the  danger  to  all 
nations,  but  especially  to  England,  he  had  no  doubt,  and 
although  he  did  not  at  first  nrge  that  she  should  take  an  active 
part,  he  claimed  for  the  allies  her  moral  support,  and  be  pre- 
dicted that  she  would  be  inevitably  drawn  into  the  conflict. 
Never  before  in  the  long  history  of.  the  ant^onism  of  the  two 
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nations  had  France,  in  his  opinion,  been  so  mnch  a  danger  to  L. 
England,  and  none  of  the  many  straggles  to  maintain  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe  had  involved  more  vital  issues. 
^This  league  is  for  the  preservation  of  that  state  of  things  in 
Enrope,  to  which  we  owe  all  that  we  are,  and  which  furnished 
just  grounds  of  expectation  for  further  and  safe  improvement. 
Its  foundation  is  just  and  honest.'  ^     '  This  evil  in  the  heart  ofi^ 
Europe  must  be  extirpated  from  that  centre,  or  no  part  of  the 
circumference  can  be  free  from  the  mischief  which  radiates  from  ' 
it,  and  which  will  spread  circle  beyond  circle,  in  spite  of  all  the^ 
little  defensive  precautions  which  can  be  employed  against  it.'* 
The  French  policy  of  Burke  will  now  find  few  defenders, 
and  the  present  writer  is  certainly  not  among  the  number.     It 
is  incontestable,  indeed,  that  Burke  realised  the  true  character 
and  the  wide  influence  of  the  French  Revolution  much  earlier 
and  more  clearly  than  his  contemporaries ;  that  he  foresaw  in 
the  palmy  days  of  1790  the  deepening  horrors  that  ensued,  and 
that  he  alone  truly  estimated  the  tremendous  force  both  for 
aggression  and  defence  which  the  revolutionary  movement  was 
about  to  generate.     He  was  right  in  predicting  that  England  -^ 
would  be  dragged  into  the  war,  and  whether  he  was  right  or 
wrong  in  urging  the  necessity  to  the  peace  of  Europe  of  & 
Bourbon  restoration,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  long  after  he  was 
in  his  grave  the  great  Powers  of  Europe  adopted  and  acted  on 
his  opinion.     It  is  impossible  to  say  with  confidence  whether  he 
exaggerated  the  evils  that  would  have  ensued  if  a  revolutionary 
government,  such  as  Bobespierre  conceived,  had  been  perma- 
nently established  in  France.   The  experiment  was  not  tried,  and  j^ 
after  a  brief  period  which  forms  one  of  the^most  hideous  pages  in"T 
the  history  of  humanity,  a  great  military  despotism  arose,  which 
terminated  the  anarchical  phase  of  the  Revolution,  at  the  cost 
of  appalling  calamities  to  the  world.     To  a  discriminating  reader 
even  the  most  violent  writings  of  Burke  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tion are  full  of  interest  and  instruction,  but  it  is  impossible 

to  deny  that  they  are  steeped  in  passion  and  exaggeration. 

Mirabeau  and  Lafayette  were  scarcely  less  abhorrent  to  him 
than  Clootz  and  Robespierre )  the  sale  of  Church  property  under 

>  Qfrretpcndenee,  iiL  271. 

•  ConnderatUmt  on  the  Pretent  State  qfAffairu 


/than 
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manifeet  and  pressing  necessity,  and  with  a  proviaion  for  paying 
I  to  the  life  tenauts,  seemed  to  him  not  less  ontrageous 
^than  the  wholesale  confiBCationa  of  the  revolutionary  tribunals; 
-  and  the  Constitnent  Assembly,  with  its  manifest  good  intentions, 
'and  its  many  great  and  lasting  reforms,  was  denoanced  in 
language  scarcely  less  vehement  than  that  which  was  justly 
applied  to  the  Convention. 

It  showed  a  strange  flaw  in  his  judgment  that  he  shoold 
have  ever  imagined  that  the  great  Powers  of  Europe  would 
combine  in  a  disinterested  crusade  for  the  restoration  of  the  old 
order  in  France,  or  that  a  foreign  invasion  could  fail  to  aggra- 
_J  vate  the  evil  it  was  intended  to  care.  For  the  reasons  already 
stated,  Burke  appears  to  me  to  have  enormously  exaggerated  the 
dangers  to  England  from  French  example.  A  policy  of  strict  nou- 
interferenco  was  probably  that  which  would  have  given  France 

^the  best  chance  of  speedily  throwing  off  the  fever  under  which 
she  was  suffering,  and  if  such  a  policy  was  not  pursued  by  the 
other  Powers  it  was  at  least  in  the  highest  degree  for  the  advan- 
tage  of  England  to  remain  as  long  as  possible  neutral  in  the 
conflict,  while  preparing  herself  for  any  eventuality.  Whether, 
however,  Burke  had  any  real  influence  in  plunging  England  into 
the  war  with  France  is  extremely  doubtful.  He  taught  the 
/  nation  to  look  with  horror  on  the  Revolution,  and  to  wage  the 
/  war  against  it  with  energy  and  unanimity,  but  it  is  not  probable 
that  any  policy  conld  have  avoided  it. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  he  strenaously  insisted  on 
three  conditions  as  essential  to  the  justification  of  an  aimed 
interference.  The  first  wtks  that  the  war  should  not  be  under- 
/  taken  for  any  territorial  aggrandisement,  bat  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  restoring  a  settled  order  of  government  to  a  leading  nation 
in  Europe,  and  suppressing  a  systemofrebellion,  and  contagions 
and  proselytising  anarchy,  which  was  a  manifest  sonrce  of 
danger  and  disturbance  to  surrounding  nations.  The  second 
was  that  in  this  war  the  part  of  the  foreigner  should  not  be  that 
7  of  a  principal  but  of  an  ally.  '  If  I  could  command  the  whole 
military  arm  of  Europe,'  he  wrote,  *  I  am  sure  that  a  bribe  of 
the  best  province  in  that  kingdom  voald  not  tempt  me  to  inter- 
meddle in  their  afiairs,  except  in  perfect  concurrence  and  concert 
with  the  natural  legal  interests  of  the  country,  composed  of 
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the  ecclesiastical,  the  military,  the  several  corporate  bodies  of 
justice  and  of  burghership,  making  nnder  a  monarch  (I  repeat 
it  again  and  again)  the  French  nation  according  to  its  funda- 
mental constitution.  No  considerate  statesman  would  under- 
take to  meddle  with  it  upon  any  other  condition/  ^ 

The  third  condition  was  that  the  war  should  not  be  one  for  ^ 
the  restoration  of  despotism.  On  this  subject  he  wrote  most 
earnestly  to  his  son,  who  was  advising  the  French  princes.  They 
ought,  he  said,  to  promise  distinctly  and  without  ambiguity 
the  restoration  with  the  monarchy  of  a  free  constitution;  the 
meeting  of  the  States  freely  chosen,  and  voting  by  order,  according 
to  the  ancient  legal  form;  the  abolition  of  letters  of  'cachet' 
and  all  other  arbitrary  imprisonment.  All  taxes  should  be  voted 
by  the  States ;  the  Ministry  should  be  made  responsible ;  the 
revenue  should  be  put  out  of  the  reach  of  malversation,  and  a 
synod  of  the  Galilean  Church  should  be  summoned  to  reform  its 
abuses.  '  Without  such  a  declaration,'  he  continued,  '  or  to  that 
effect,  they  can  hope  no  converts.  For  my  part  for  one,  though 
I  make  no  doubt  of  preferring  the  ancient  course,  or  almost  any 
other,  to  this  vile  chimera  and  sick  man's  dream  of  govern- 
ment, yet  I  could  not  actively,  or  with  a  good  heart  and  clear 
conscience,  go  to  the  re-establishment  of  a  monarchical  despotism  ^ 
in  the  place  of  this  system  of  anarchy.' ' 

If  these  three  conditions  were  observed,  Burke  believed  that 
all  the  more  respectable  classes  in  France  would  welcome  an 
invasion  which  freed  them  from  intolerable  terrorism,  but  he 
soon  saw  that  his  views  were  little  likely  to  be  adopted.  '  I  fear,' 
he  once  said,  '  that  I  am  the  only  person  in  France  or  England 
who  is  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  danger  with  which  we  are 
threatened.'  '  In  the  whole  hemisphere  of  politics  I  can  scarcely 
see  a  ministerial  head  which  rises  to  the  level  of  the  circum- 
stances.' * 

His  letters  are  full  of  complaints  of  the  supineness  of  the* 
French  King  and  nobles;  of  the  inveterate  intrigues  of  the 
French  Queen ;  of  the  selfishness  of  the  continental  Sovereigns, 
who  thought  only  either  of  their  own  order  or  of  territorial 
aggrandisement ;  of  the  b^^dness  and  the  levity  of  English 

'  Jtemarkt  on  the  J\diey  qf  the  '  Barke*8  Correspondenee^  iii  Si9. 

AUiei.  *  Bailer's  Beminiicenoei,  i.  171. 
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politicians.  "While  Fox — thonglt  with  growing  misgiving — 
looked  upon  the  Revolution  aa  a  millennial  dawn,  whilo  Pitt  con- 
sidercd  it  as  little  more  than  a  passing  clood,  Burke  saw  plainly 
that  it  was  a  great  crisis  in  hnman  affairs,  portending  terriblo 
and  aa  yet  unknown  calamities  to  mankind.  To  many  he 
seemed  a  mere  dreamer  of  dreams,  bnt  the  event  soon  justified 
his  forecast.  The  tyranny  of  the  Convention  and  the  Committee 
T  of  Public  Safety  which  was  fast  approaching,  was  on  the  whole 
the  most  sanguinary  and  odious  in  modern  history,  and  the 
career  of  Napoleon,  which  was  a  direct  consequence  of  the  ealv 
version  of  the  old  order  of  French  government,  sacrificed  aboat 
two  millions  of  haman  lives,  and  all  but  ended  in  a  total  eclipse 
of  the  liberties  of  Europe. 

For  some  time,  as  we  have  already  seen,  Burke  had  been 
painfully  conscious  that  he  was  unfit  to  bear  the  strain  of  political 
excitement.  He  could  not  cast  it  off;  it  haunted  him  like  a 
nightmarpj  and  threw  his  nerves  into  a  morbid  irritation.  He 
complained  that  he  was  not  well,  and  that  he  scarcely  slept' 
He  had  ardently  wished  to  leave  Parliament,  and  only  shrank 
from  doing  BO  on  account  of  the  Indian  business  which  he  had 
undertaken,  and  which  had  more  and  more  asanmed  in  his  mind 
the  character  of  a  solemn  reltgiona  duty.*  In  private  life  Miaa 
Bumey  noticed  that  while  no  one  on  other  Bubjecta  could  be 
more  attractive,  politics  had  to  be  carefully  avoided.  'His 
V  irritability  is  so  terrible  on  that  tJieme,  that  it  gives  immediately 
to  his  face  the  expression  of  a  man  who  is  going  to  defend  himself 
from  murderers.' '  Age  was  beginning  to  press  visiUy  upon  him 
and  although  it  had  taken  nothing  from  the  power  of  his  intel- 
lect, although  it  seemed  to  have  even  imparted  a  richer  and  m<ne 
gorgeous  splendour  to  his  eloquence,  it  had  robbed  him  of  all 

■  PeUen'a  Life  ((f  Sidmntth,  I.  8S.  who  reads  Burke's  lst«r  l«ttan  ud 

*  Seetheiln^Iarly  solemn,  tonoh-  speeches,  can  hsve  soj  doabt  abont 

lug,  uid  chuacWrutio  letter  which  the   spirit   in   which   Bnrke    imder* 

be  wrote,  when  he  knew  hinuelt  to  be  took  it. 

djlDg  (Jal7  1796),  to  Dr.  Laurence,  ■  Diarf  of  Madame  D'Arblar,  1793. 

who  had  been  one  ot  the  coansel  of  Francis,  conparinii;  Fox  and   Boike, 

tbemanagGra  for  the  impeacbmeDt  of  sajsFoz'seldom  spoke  TCirharshljof 

Hastings.     Camtpmdenct  of  Bmrkt  anj  indiridoal.    In  thta  renieot   be 

and  Dr.  JJaitrtnee,  pp.  S3-fi6.    Com-  wm  the  reverse  of  Bnrke,  with  whom 

p«ie,too,iii  the  same  work  the  Intio-  all    manUnd,  aa   far  m  pat^  and 

dnction,   pp.  32,  S3.    There  ma;  be  politica  went,  were   Ood   or   devQ.' 

mnch  ooDtrovenj  abont  the  merits  ot  Paitea  and  UeriTalo's  £f/b  ^  Aaaoif, 

the  case  agaluit  Hsctings,  bat  no  one  U.  iS. 
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elasticity  of  spirits.  He  felt  himself,  and  his  friends  clearly  saw, 
that  he  needed  absolute  repose,  bat  French  affairs  plunged  him 
into  a  condition  of  the  most  violent  and  painful  excitement,  and 
the  correspondence  which  poured  in  upon  him  from  all  Europe, 
and  his  constant  intercourse  with  men  who  had  lost  eyeiything 
by  the  calamities  in  France,  never  suffered  it  to  flag. 

No  one  saw  so  deeply  or  so  accurately  into  the  future,  but 
no  one  was  at  the  same  time  more  constantly  haunted  by  the 
sense  of  the  extreme  uncertainty  of  all  political  predictions.' 
In  his  '  Remarks  on  the  Policy  of  the  Allies,'  which  was  published 
in  1793,  there  is  a  most  impressive  and  powerful  passage  on  the 
little  weight  that  can  on  these  matters  be  attached  even  to  the 
most  careful  inferences  drawn  from  history  and  speculation. 
'There  are  some  fundamental  points  in  which  nature  never  i 
changes,  but  they  are  few  and  obvious,  and  belong  rather  to| 
morals  than  to  politics.  But  so  far  as  regards  political  matters 
the  human  mind  and  human  affairs  are  susceptible  to  infinite 
modifications,  and  of  combinations  wholly  new  and  unlocked  for. 
Very  few,  for  instance,  could  have  imagined  that  property, -f- 
which  has  been  taken  for  natural  dominion,  should  through  the 
whole  of  a  vast  kingdom  lose  all  its  importance  and  even  its 
influence.  How  many  could  have  thought  that  the  most  com- 
plete and  formidable  revolution  in  -a  great  empire  should  be 
made  by  men  of  letters  ?  that  atheism  could  produce  one  of  the  4^ 
most  violently  operative  principles  of  fanaticism?  that  in  a 
Commonwealth,  in  a  manner  cradled  in  war,  and  in  an  extensive 
and  dreadful  war,  military  commanders  should  be  of  little  or  no 
account  ?  that  the  Convention  should  not  contain  one  military 
man  of  name  ?  that  administrative  bodies  in  a  state  of  the  r 
utmost  confusion  and  of  but  a  momentary  duration,  and  com- 
posed of  men  with  not  one  imposing  part  of  character,  should  be 
able  to  govern  the  country  and  its  armies  with  an  authority 
which  the  most  settled  senates  and  the  most  respected  monarchs 

>  The  flame  oonyiction  was  con-  niprfiToir.  NonssoinmesdesaYeagles 

stantly  expressed  bj  Frederick  the  qui   8*avancent   en    t&toimaiit   dans 

Great,  the  keenest  practical  obsenrer  Fobscnrit^.      Lorsqa*il     se    prSsente 

of  his  time.    Thus  in  one  of  his  letters  des    droonstances  favorables,    il   se 

he  writes,  *  II  y  a  imesorte  de  fatality,  fait  ane  sorte  d*6claircie  subite  dont 

on  ik  d^faut  de  fatality  des  causes  profitent  les  habUes.  Tout  le  reste  est 

secondei  tout  axuai  inconnues,  qui  le  jonet  de  Tincertitade.*    See  Sorel, 

tonmentsoaTentles^vdnementsd'one  QvetHo»    ^Orient     au    XVI lime 

mani^  qae  Ton  ne  peat  ni  oonoevoir  aUeU^  pp.  81,  83, 108. 
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Rcarccly  ever  had  in  the  same  degree?'  Hie  possibility  that 
the  French  Revolution  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  political 
state  wJiich  would  gradually  unfold  itself,  and  in  which  the  old 
maxims  and  principles  on  which  the  ancient  freedom  of  England 

;  mainly  rested  might  become  inapplicable,  was  not  altc^thw 
nb.'ient  from  his  mind.     'If  a  great  change  is  to  be  made  in 

i  human  affairs,'  he  wrote  in  1791,  'the  minds  of  men  will  be 
fitted  to  it ;  the  general  opinions  and  feelings  will  draw  that 
way.  Every  fear,  every  hope,  will  forward  it ;  and  then  they  who 
persist  in  opposing  this  mighty  current  in  human  afibirs  will 
appear  rather  to  resist  the  decrees  of  Providence  itself  than  the 
mere  designs  of  men.  They  will  not  be  resolute  and  firm,  bat 
perverse  and  obstinate.' ' 

It  was  soon  evident  that  the  opinions  of  men  in  England 
were  steadily  veering  round  to  Bnrke,  and  testimonies  of  ad- 
hesion came  from  many  sides.  His  old  friend  Sir  Joshos  R^- 
nolds,  who  had  always  been  a  steady  Whig,  took  occasion  shortly 
after  tho  breach  to  express  hia,  feelings,  by  appending  to  an 
engraving  of  one  of  his  pictures  of  Bnrke  the  famons  lines  in 
'rariulise  Lost,'  describing  the  solitary  fidelity  of  Abdiel.     A 
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tions  on  the  French  Bevolution/  but  who  now  refiised  to  meet 
him  at  a  dinner  party.*  Yet  all  these  were  soon  reunited  to  / 
him,  not  only  in  personal  friendship  and  aflfection,  but  also  in  ^ 
political  agreement.  Miss  Bumey  relates  a  characteristic  con- 
verisation  she  had,  at  a  somewhat  earlier  period,  with  Windham. 
She  had  spoken  of  Burke's  wonderful  abilities,  but  had  kept  a 
significant  silence  about  his  judgment.  '  Suddenly,'  she  says, 
^  and  with  a  look  of  extreme  keenness,  Mr.  Windham  turned  his 
eyes  upon  me,  and  exclaimed,  '^  Yes,  and  he  has  very  highly  also 
the  faculty  of  being  right  .  .  .  not  the  world  alone,  even  his 
friends  are  apt  to  misjudge  him.  What  he  enters  upon,  how- 
ever, with  earnestness,  you  will  commonly  find,  turns  out  as  he 
represents  it." ' ' 

It  was  noticed  as  a  sign  of  the  direction  of  opinion,  that 
Burke  now  seldom  appeared  in  the  popular  caricatures  as  the 
^  Jesuit  of  St.  Omer,'  while  he  was  constantly  represented  as  a 
patriot  denouncing  the  Revolution  and  its  apologists.'  The 
cry  '  Church  in  danger '  was  fast  rising  as  it  had  not  done  since  \ 
the  days  of  Sacheverell.  In  spite  of  the  languor  of  the  English~f 
Church  during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  powerful  anti- 
ecclesiastical  influences  that  were  abroad,  Burke  had  probably 
not  exaggerated  when  he  described  the  English  attachment  to 
a  religious  national  establishment  as  'above  all  other  things, 
and  beyond  all  other  nations,'  ^  and  although  the  destruction  of 
a  popish  establishment  in  a  foreign  land  might  seem  a  matter 
of  little  consequence  to  Englishmen,  it  was  too  industriously 
held  up  as  an  example  to  be  regarded  with  indifference.  The 
clergy  were  soon  thoroughly  alarmed,  and  the  pulpits  began  to  - — 
ring  with  denunciations  of  the  Revolution.  More  than  one 
sermon  against  it  was  delivered  in  the  presence  of  Burke ;  but 
though  they  echoed  his  views,  he  heard  them  with  undisguised 
impatience.  'Surely,'  he  said,  'the  Church  is  a  place  where 
one  day's  truce  may  be  allowed  to  the  dissensions  and  animosi-  ^ '"' 
ties  of  mankind.'  • 

The  destruction  of  the  privileges  of  the  French  aristocracy, 
and  especially  the  exciting  and  dramatic  episode  of  the  flight  to 

*  Windham's  Diary,  p.  226.  *  Refleetiom  on  ths  French  Revo* 
t  Madame  d'Arblay's  Diary,  1790.      Mian. 

•  Prior's  lAfe  rf  Bwke,  iL  164.  •  Prior's  Life  qf  Burks,  il  162. 
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Varennes  and  tlie  recapture  of  the  King,  greatly  strengthened 
the  popular  interest  In  French  afTaira.  In  London  there  waa 
no  mistaking  the  delight  at  the  news  of  the  King's  escape,  and 
the  dejection  at  hia  recapture,  and  if  the  flight  had  succeeded, 
there  would  probably  have  been  a  general  illumination.'  When 
the  King  escaped  from  Paris,  the  Jacobins  in  that  city  at  oncfl 
addressed  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  societies  affiliated  with 
them,  and  a  copy  of  this  letter  was  sent  to  the  Revolution 
Society  in  London,  which  published  it  in  the  English  new*- 
papers.*  At  the  end  of  June  1  ,  Priestley  wrote  from  Bir- 
miugham  to  Lindsey, '  Our  anxiety  ■  uring  the  King  of  France** 
escape,  and  our  joy  on  hia  capture,  cannot  be  described.  ,  .  , 
The  High  Church  party  are  mortified  in  the  extreme.  ...  A 
majority,  I  fear,  of  English]  n  their  sentiments,  bo  that 

we  are  far  indeed  behind  tho  nv^  h.  In  spite  of  all  we  can 
write  or  do,  an  attachment  to  high  luaxims  of  Government  gaitti 
ground  here,  and  the  love  of  liberty  is  on  the  decline.'* 

The  Society  at  Birmingham,  of  which  Priestley  was  &6 
most  prominent  member,  advertised  their  intention  of  meeting 
at  an  hotel  on  Thursday,  July  14,  to  commemorate  the  taking 
of  the  Bastille ;  and  a  few  days  before  the  meeting,  an  exceed- 
ingly seditious  and  inflammatory  handbill,  which  waa  afterwardi 
disclaimed  by  the  Society,  had  been  circulated.  The  result  wai 
a  popular  rising,  which  on  a  smaller  scale  reproduced  neariy 
all  the  features  of  the  Gordon  riots  in  London.  It  began  with 
an  attack  on  the  hotel  where  the  members  of  the  Society  wen 
assembled,  but  before  the  day  had  closed,  the  mob  had  totaUy 
I  destroyed  two  of  the  principal  meeting  houses  in  Birmingham, 
as  well  as  the  house  of  Priestley,  his  library,  his  mauascripta, 
'and  his  philosophical  apparatus.  On  Friday  the  magistrate 
enrolled  a  large  body  of  special  constables,  but  they  proved  too 
weak  to  restrain  the  mob.  For  three  days  the  houses  of  promi- 
nent dissenters  or  democrats  in  Birmingham  and  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  were  wrecked  or  burned.  Many  lives  were  lost, 
and  as  in  London,  the  rioters  were  often  too  intoxicated  to  escape 
from  the  flames  they  had  kindled.  Churchmen  and  Methodists 
were  in  general  unmolested,  but  there  were  bands  of  men  levy- 
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ing  indiscriminately  contributions  of  drink  and  money.  It  was 
not  till  Monday  morning  that  the  arrival  of  a  troop  of  cavalry 
from  Nottingham  restored  order." 

The  tide  ran  so  high  that  Priestley  found  it  necessary  to 
leave  Birmingham,  and  after  a  short  residence  in  London  he 
took  refuge  in  America.  His  pecuniary  losses  were  compen- 
sated by  private  contributions  and  by  a  rate  levied  on  the  dis- 
trict where  they  had  occurred,'  but  the  loss  of  his  manuscripts 
could  not  be  replaced,  and  he  could  not  console  himself  by  any 
belief  in  his  popularity.  *  The  same  bad  spirit,'  he  wrote,  *  per- 
vaded the  whole  kingdom,'  and  at  Hackney,  Manchester,  and' 
all  over  the  West  of  England  he  believed  it  to  be  nearly  as 
powerful  as  at  Birmingham.'  Burke  looking  at  the  situation 
from  another  point  of  view  corroborates  this  opinion.  He 
noticed  that  at  this  time  in  all  parts  of  England  the  Gk)vem-:. 
ment  had  difficulty  in  protecting  the  affiliated  democratic 
societies  from  the  attacks  of  the  mob.^ 

While  these  things  were  happening,  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly, which  fills  the  first  act  of  the  great  drama  of  the  French 
Bevolution,  was  drawing  rapidly  to  its  close.  The  reorganisa- 
tion of  France  which  has  been  described  had  been  mainly  ac- 
complished by  April  1791,  but  on  the  second  of  the  preceding 
month  France  had  experienced  a  fatal  loss  in  the  death  of 
Mirabeau,  the  only  really  great  leader  before  Napoleon,  pro- 
duced by  the  Bevolution,  the  only  man  whose  prescient  and 
dazzling  intellect,  and  whose  indomitable  will,  might  have  at 
once  guided  and  moderated  its  course.  K  his  moral  character 
had  been  in  any  degree  on  a  level  with  his  abilities,  and  if  a 
few  more  years  had  been  granted  him,  he  might  have  taken  a 
foremost  place  among  the  rulers  of  men.  He  died  predicting 
great  calamities  to  his  country.  '  Pigmies,'  he  once  said,  '  can 
destroy,  but  it  needs  a  great  man  to  build,'  and  he  fully  saw 
that  in  spite  of  all  that  had  been  done,  no  lasting  edifice  had  as 
yet  been  constructed. 

To  the  Court  with  which  he  had  of  late  been  negotiating, 

>  See  a  faU  acoonnt  of  the  riots,  *  Batt*8  lAfe  of  Ptiettley,  ii.  121. 

Annual   Regiiter,    1791,  pp.  29-32.  •  Ibid.  ii.  126. 

Batt*8  Life  of  PriaHe^,  ii.  116, 117.  «  Burke's  Correipondeneet  iiL  22ft. 
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his  loss  wos  irreparable.  Ever  since  October  5  and  6,  1789, 
the  poBitioQ  of  Lewis  XVT,  had  been  &n  inkilerable  one.  De- 
nuded One  by  one  of  bis  royal  prerogntives,  wonnded  deeply  in 
.  his  raligioiia  feelings  by  the  civil  coostitntion  of  the  clergy, 
"^  which  had  now  been  formally  condemned  by  the  Pope,  deprived 
of  hie  bodyguanl,  restricted  in  liia  movemeute,  and  repeatedly 
menaced  and  insulted,  he  was  a  virtnal  prisoner,  while  the 
princes  of  bis  family  wore  in  Germany  endeavouring  to  form 
a  le^np  for  liia  deliverance.  At  last  after  long  and  painful 
hesitation,  ho  resolved  to  make  an  eifort  to  recover  his  freedom 
by  flying  to  the  frontier  town  of  Montmfidy,  where  the  Marquia 
de  Boaille,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops  who  had  not  yet 
swerved  from  their  allegiance,  was  ready  to  receive  him.  If 
these  were  not  sufficient,  the  Emperor  Leopold  promised  an 
Austrian  force.  On  the  night  of  June  20,  the  royal  fugitives 
left  the  Tuileriea  on  their  ill-fated  enterprise.  The  next  day 
they  were  arrested  at  Vareanes,  and  brought  back  prisoners  to 
Paris, 

The  danger  of  the  aitnation  waa  much  aggravated  by  the 
memorial  which  the  King  had  left  behind  him,  protesting 
ag^nat  and  invalidating  all  that  bad  been  done  during  his 
captivi^.  He  enumerated  in  this  remarkable  document  the 
long  series  of  concessions  which  he  had  made.  He  had  of  hii 
own  iree  will  aummoned  the  States-General,  doubled  tbe  num- 
ber of  the  deputies  of  tbe  third  estate,  invested  the  States- 
General  in  the  session  of  June  23  with  the  essential  powers  of 
a  &ee  Parliament,  put  an  end  to  the  long  conflict  of  orders  by 
himself  directing  their  union,  introduced  large  and  searching 
economies  into  his  Court.  But  all  his  acts,  he  complained,  had 
been  misconstrued  and  perverted.  The  Statoa-General,  nsnrping 
the  character  of  a  Conatitnent  Assembly,  had  undertaken  to 
remodel  the  whole  Constitution  of  France.  It  denied  the  King 
the  right  of  withholding  his  assent  from  articles  which  were 
constitutional ;  it  assumed  to  itself  the  sole  right  of  deciding 
.what  articles  belonged  to  this  class,  and  it  had  reduced  his 
authority  to  a  mere  phantom,  Hia  right  of  dissolving  the 
Aasembty,  and  hia  right  of  pardon,  bad  been  annulled.  His 
veto  on  legislation  was  so  limited  as  to  be  purely  illusory. 
Almost  all  his  power,  almost  all  his  patronage  in  the  law 
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oonrts,  in  the  army,  in  the  interior  administration  of  the 
country,  in  the  department  of  finances,  in  the  management  of 
foreign  affairs,  had  been  taken  away,  and  for  nearly  two  years 
he  had  been  a  prisoner,  exposed  to  gross  indignities  in  his  own 
capital.  In  the  mean  time  the  whole  country  had  been  thrown 
into  unexampled  confusion ;  ^  all  the  powers  of  Government 
disowned;  all  property  violated;  personal  safety  everywhere 
endangered ;  crimes  remaining  unpunished ;  perfect  anarchy 
triumphing  over  the  laws ; '  a  multitude  of  self-constituted  clubs 
ruling  France  with  a  rod  of  iron.  The  decrees  which  he  had 
signed,  he  had  signed  because  he  had  no  power  to  resist,  and 
he  had  withdrawn  for  a  time  from  his  capital  in  order  to  appeal 
freely  to  his  people.  With  their  assistance  he  hoped  to  give 
France  well-established  liberty,  resting  on  a  Constitution  freely 
accepted,  consistent  with  the  due  respect  for  religion  and  pro- 
perty, and  with  the  firm  administration  of  the  law.^ 

Fox  afterwards  said  to  Madame  de  Sta3l  that  the  French 
ought  at  this  time  to  have  suffered  the  Eang  to  escape,  and  to 
have  established  a  Republic  in  his  absence.  It  seemed,  indeed, 
as  if  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  under  Lewis  XVI.  had 
become  impossible,  and  if  the  National  Assembly  had  been  a 
body  such  as  Burke  described  it,  there  was  everything  to  be 
feared  from  its  exasperation.  But,  in  truth,  the  language  of 
Burke  as  applied  to  the  first  Assembly  of  the  Bevolution, 
though  in  no  degree  stronger  than  that  of  Mounier  and  of  Lally 
Tollendal,  was  both  exaggerated  and  misleading.  This  Assembly 
had  indeed  done  some  things  which  were  grossly  tyrannical, 
and  many  things  which  were  manifestly  foolish.  It  had  re- 
mained shamefully  passive  while  its  proceedings  were  systema- 
tically interrupted  fit)m  the  galleries,  while  its  most  respectable 
members  were  intimidated  and  insulted,  while  scenes  of  intoler- 
able outrage  and  violence  were  multiplying  throughout  France. 
There  had  never,  as  Mounier  truly  said,'  been  an  example  in 
Europe  '  of  a  country  of  equal  size  and  population  in  which  the 
means  of  maintaining  order  were  so  completely  annihilated,  and 
in  which  anarchy  had  been  more  general  and  more  unbridled,' 

>  See  for  this  document  and  the  '  Mounier,    Ileehere\e$    mr    le» 

reply  of  the  National  Assembly,  the      Cau9U  qui  ant  empiohi  Us  DraA^aU 
Annvai  BegUUr,  1791,  pp.  217-2dS.        de  devenir  Hhrei,  U.  174. 
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but  the  Assembly  had  aa  yet  mode  no  siD^le  eSbrt  to  arrest  tha 
evil  by  armed  repression,  or  even  by  serioos  protest.  It  had 
destroyed  or  paralysed  all  the  instltations  and  organisations  of 
Frunce  ;  it  had  usurped  the  whole  legislative  authority ;  it  had 
made  the  Executive  so  feeble  that  anarchy  was  inevitable,  and 
all  real  power  was  passing  fatally  and  swiftly  into  the  most 
danfferous  hands. 

All  this  may  be  truly  said,  but  it  Is  also  true  that  this 
Assembly,  though  seriously  weakened  by  the  secession  of  many 
of  its  best  members,  still  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  men 
who,  though  they  were  theorists  and  enthusiasts,  were  notvolnn- 
tary  tyrants  or  voluntary  anarchists,  and  were  far  from  vicioos 
or  malevolent.  It  contained  a  very  unusual  amount  of  talent, 
and  many  men  of  high  character  and  nnobtmsive  knowledge; 
but  it  was  inexperienced  and  nngnided,  and  divisions,  jealonsies, 
cowardice,  contagious  enthusiasm,  and  ft  servile  devotion  to 
general  maxims  and  abstract  principles  played  a  great  part  in 
its  proceedings.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  lessons  which 
history  teaches  is  how  difficult  it  is  to  infer  from  the  acts  of 
legislators  their  dispositions  or  even  their  intentions.     It  Is 
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when  bankruptcy  seemed  most  tempting,  its  refusal  to  protect 
itself  by  any  press  law  from  the  most  constant  and  virulent 
attacks,  its  refusal  to  abridge  the  liberty  which  it  had  pro- 
claimed by  any  permanent  measure  against  emigration,'  its  disin- 
terested though  most  foolish  resolution  that  none  of  its  members 
should  during  the  next  four  years  accept  any  ofEice  under  the 
Crown,  show  clearly  the  better  side  of  its  character,  and  its  pro- 
ceedings after  the  capture  of  the  King  prove  decisively  that 
although  it  had  completely  sapped  the  monarchy  it  had  no  real 
wish  to  destroy  it.  A  strong  and  genuine  desire  was  shown  to 
maintain  Lewis  XYI.  on  the  throne,  to  abstain  from  any  measure 
which  might  give  occasion  for  a  foreign  invasion,  and,  above  all, 
to  terminate  as  quickly  as  possible  the  Revolution.  The  Repub- 
lican party  under  Robespierre,  which  desired  the  deposition  of 
the  King,  proved  wholly  insignificant  in  the  Chamber,*  and 
Bamave,  who  had  once  been  in  the  extreme  party  of  Revolution, 
threw  all  his  eloquence  into  the  cause  of  the  King.  Among  the 
Paris  clubs  a  more  violent  and  formidable  republican  party 
appeared,  but  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  its  history  the 
National  Assembly  nerved  itself  to  maintain  order  by  force. 
Martial  law  was  proclaimed.  The  red  flag  was  hung  out  from 
the  Town  Hall,  and  Lafayette,  at  the  head  of  the  National 
Guard,  suppressed  energetically  and  with  some  bloodshed  a 
republican  rising.  It  was  determined  that  the  Constitution 
should  be  revised,  embodied  in  a  single  instrument,  and  formally 
adopted  by  the  King,  and  that  if  he  consented  to  swear  to  it,  this  ] 
should  be  deemed  his  reconciliation  with  the  nation  and  his  / 
captivity  should  cease.  Till  that  time  he  was  provisionally  / 
suspended.  / 

The  King  accepted  these  terms,  and  on  September  14, 1791, 
he  solemnly  promised  to  observe  the  Constitution  containing 
the  many  changes  that  have  been  already  described.  It  is  only 
here  necessary  to  add  that  the  friture  Legislatures  were  limited 


7 


1  Some  temporary  measares  were 
taken  after  the  flight  to  Varennes, 
bat  they  were  abolished  on  Sept.  14. 
8ee  Laferri^re,  Hitt,  dei  Prineipe$  de 
la  RSvolvtian,  pp.  248,  249. 

'  On  the  very  small  number  of 
real  Bepablioans  in  Franoe  in  1791, 
see  Gents,  'La  Marche  de  I'Opinion 


pnbliqne  en  Europe  relativement  k  la 
Revolution  FranQaise,*  Mercure  BrU 
tamniqutt^.  209,  210.  Brissot  even 
declared  (though  no  doubt  with  much 
exaggeration)  that  in  the  August  of 
that  year  he  knew  but  two  Bepub- 
lioans,  P6tion  and  Buxot,  beside  him* 
sell 
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to  periods  of  two  years,  which  the  King  had  no  power  to  abridge 
by  a  dissohition ;  that  they  were  to  consist  of  745  members, 
irrospective  of  those  who  might  be  afterwards  granted  to  the 
colonics ;  and  that  they  were  to  be  chosen  by  a  process  of  doable 
eliictJoii,  primary  Assemblies  consisting  of  all  'active  citizens,' 
who  fulfilled  the  conditioDa  that  have  been  already  named, 
electing  electors  who  in  their  turn  chose  the  deputies.  On  the 
iiiulion  of  ilobespierre  all  property  qualification  for  the  depaties 
was  abolished,  but  it  was  still  necessary  for  the  electors  in  the 
primary  Assemblies  to  pay  a  small  direct  tax  eqaal  to  the  ralae 
of  three  days'  labour,  and  a  substantial  property  qualification 
was  exacted  from  the  members  of  the  electoral  AESemblies.  In 
towns  of  more  tlian  G,000  souls,  it  consisted  of  a  revenne  eqnal 
to  (lie  value  of  200  days'  labour,  drawn  from  property,  or  of  the 
occui)ation  of  a  house  of  the  annual  value  of  500  days'  labour. 
In  the  country  and  in  the  smaller  towns  the  qualification  was 
somewhat  lower.  One  pait  of  the  Constitution  is  carious, 
because  it  shows  that  tlie  National  Assembly  was  not  absolutely 
blind  to  (!ie  lesson  which  the  experience  of  its  own  proceedings 
had  ubiiiidantly  supplied,  of  the  facility  with  which  a  single 
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hands  of  men  who  had  none,  and  the  French  people  were  for- 
bidden to  select  as  their  representatives  any  of  those  eminent 
and  respectable  men  to  whom  they  had  spontaneously  turned 
at  the  time  when  the  elections  were  really  free,  and  before  the 
tyranny  of  the  clubs  had  begun.  Hardly  any  other  single  step 
contributed  so  largely  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  horrors  that 
followed.  France  soon  presented  to  the  world  the  appalling 
spectacle  of  a  great  nation  which  was  mainly  governed  by  its 
criminal  classes,  and  by  fanatics  who  in  wisdom  and  sobriety  of 
judgment  were  hardly  above  the  level  of  Bedlam. 

At  the  time  when  the  Constituent  Assembly  dissolved 
itself,  the  political  horizon  around  France  was  rapidly  darken- 
ing. During  the  latter  half  of  1789,  during  the  whole  of  1790, 
and  during  the  first  half  of  1791  it  appeared  probable  to  the 
best  observers  that  whatever  efiect  the  French  Revolution  might 
have  upon  the  internal  constitutions  of  the  great  kingdoms  of 
Europe,  it  would  not  lead  to  any  foreign  war.  It  is  true  that 
some  signs  of  a  menacing  description  might  be  already  detected. 
Several  of  the  German  princes  had  large  possessions  and  feudali 
rights  in  Alsace  which  had  been  acquired  when  that  provincej 
was  part  of  Germany,  but  which  had  been  recognised  wheni' 
Alsace  had  become  French,  and  had  been  formally  conBrmedi 
and  guaranteed  by  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia ;  and  the  abolition 
of  these,  with  all  other  feudal  rights,  in  August  1789  produced 
angry  protests  from  the  German  princes,  and  great  indignation 
in  the  German  Diet.  There  were  also  many  disquieting  sym- 
ptoms of  the  close  connection  between  French  demagogues  and 
the  discontented  members  of  other  nations.  French  influence 
was  clearly  traced  in  the  troubles  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands, 
and  in  Li6ge.  The  so-called  patriotic  party  in  Holland  began  \f 
to  revive.  There  were  signs  of  the  new  spirit  in  Poland,  in 
Saxony,  in  the  ecclesiastical  electorates  of  Germany,  in  Berne, 
and  in  Geneva.  Refugees  from  the  insurgent  provinces  of 
other  Powers  were  received  with  ostentatious  favour  by  French 
politicians,  and  letters  of  sympathy  were  read  in  the  Jacobin 
Club  of  Paris  from  every  capital  in  Europe.  In  June  1790 
the  Prussian  Anarcharsis  Clootz,  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
adventurers  in  foreign  dresses,  appeared  in  the  National  Assem- 
bly as  '  the  ambassador  of  the  human  race,'  claiming  in  the  name 
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of  the  enfilaved  nations  of  Europe  the  sympathy  of  emancipated 
France,  and  the  Asacrably  treated  this  grotesque  masquerade 
with  perfect  aeriousness,  and  welcomed  the  '  ambassador '  to  tlia 
;  sitting.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  well  known  that  streamB  of 
emigrants  were  passing  from  France,  and  inploring  succour  in 
the  chief  CourtB  of  the  Continent,  Rumours  of  coming  inv»- 
aion  were  fretjuently  circulated  and  readily  believed,  and  Lameth 
declared  that  the  approaching  war  would  be  a  war  of  all  the 
kings  against  all  the  nations.* 

)At  the  same  time  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  the 
bulk  of  the  first  National  Assembly  was  as  far  as  possible  from 
.  desiring  any  foreign  conquest.  The  whole  enthusiasm,  the 
whole  ambition  of  the  rising  party  was  directed  to  realising  in 
France  a  Government  in  accordanca  with  the  theories  of  Roiis- 
aean.  The  one  serious  danger  of  war  was  that  which  arose  in 
the  autumn  of  1790,  in  the  quarrel  between  England  and  Spain 
on  the  qtieation  of  Nootka  Sounti,  when  Spain,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  still  subsisting  alliance,  claimed  the  as- 
sistance of  France,  and  when  the  King's  Ministers  showed  some 
inclination  to  accede  to  the  demand.  The  Assembly,  aa  we  have 
seen,  acting  in  this  case  at  the  instigation  of  the  most  revolu- 
tionary party,  entirely  refused  its  assent.  It  marked  ite  em- 
)|^atically  peaceful  policy,  by  enacting  that  the  King  coold 
'never  proclaim  war  except  after  its  decree.  It  voted  a  solemn 
declaration  that  it  disclaimed  in  the  name  of  the  French  nation 
every  desire  for  conqnest  or  aggression.  It  ordered  the  chained 
figures  representing  conquered  nations  that  surrounded  the  statue 
of  Lewis  SIV.  to  be  taken  away,  as  they  were  an  insult  to  other 
countriea  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  new  Goremment, 
and,  what  was  more  important,  it  voted  ailer  some  months'  delay 
an  indemnity  to  the  Grerman  princes  in  compensation  for  their 
J  feudal  rights.  These  things,  but  especially  the  extreme  inten- 
aity  with  which  the  national  mind  was  concentrated  on  internal 
and  organic  changes,  seemed  to  foreshadow  a  long  period  of 
peace,  and  the  impression  was  strengthened  by  the  ntt«r  con- 
fusion of  French  finances,  and  the  complete  disorganisation  of 
the  French  army.     All  discipline  and  subordination  seemed  to 
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have  disappeared  from  the  ranks,  and  when  directions  were 
giyen  to  arm  the  fleet  at  Brest,  in  consequence  of  the  English 
preparations  for  war  with  Spain,  the  alarming  fact  was  disclosed 
that  the  same  spirit  of  mutiny  was  equally  prevalent  among  the 
sailors,  and  that  the  French  fleet  was  entirely  unfit  for  a  serious 
war.  / 

The  question  of  peace  or  war  seemed,  therefore,  to  de-\  / 
pend  on  the  attitude  of  the  other  continental  Powers.  Their 
combinations,  alliances,  and  antagonisms  had  during  the  last 
few  years  been  continually  changing  like  the  patterns  in  a 
kaleidoscope,  and  the  last  chapter  but  one  will,  I  hope, 
have  given  a  sufficiently  clear  idea  of  the  objects  at  which 
they  were  aiming. 

The  policy  of  Russia  was  simple  and  perfectly  consistent. 
She  desired  to  appropriate  as  much  as  she  could  of  the  territory  of 
Turkey,  and  what  remained  of  the  territory  of  Poland,  and  as  a 
means  to  the  latter  end,  to  maintain  in  that  unfortunate  country  a 
general  anarchy  and  a  strong  Russian  interest.  Age  had  in  no 
degree  diminished  the  energy  and  ambition  of  Catherine,  and  a 
long  career  of  success  had  given  her  a  boundless  self-confidence. 
No  sovereign  in  Europe  was  employed  in  enterprises  of  aggran- 
disement so  incessantly  or  so  skilfully,  with  a  more  complete 
disregard  for  all  moral  scruple,  with  a  more  absolute  and  cynical 
indifference  to  the  sacrifice  of  hecatombs  of  human  lives.  When, 
however,  the  French  Revolution  broke  out,  she  was  still  occu* 
pied  with  her  Turkish  war. 

The  objects  of  the  Emperor  were  less  constant  and  more 
various.  The  close  and  unnatural  connection  which  had  sub- 
sisted between  the  Courts  of  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg  during 
the  reign  of  Joseph  11.  was  diminished — it  was  at  first  thought 
destroyed — by  the  death  of  that  sovereign  in  February  1790, 
and  the  Convention  of  Reichenbach,  which  was  completed  in  the 
following  summer,  withdrew  Austria  from  the  Turkish  War.  The 
unexpected  protraction,  however,  through  more  than  a  year,  of 
the  negotiation  for  the  definite  peace,  soon  showed  that  the  con- 
nection between  Austria  and  Russia  was  not  at  an  end,  and  that 
by  supporting  Russian  policy,  the  Emperor  still  hoped  to  gain  \  , 
some  Turkish  territory  on  the  side  of  Orsova.  He  was  also  ^ 
desirous  of  minimifling  as  much  as  possible  the  popular  jnivi- 
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leges  lid  was  obliged  to  concede  or  recognise  in  Flanders,  And 
perhaps  of  reverting,  if  an  occasion  offered,  to  the  idea  of  Joseph 

[yof  excbanging  Austrian  Flanders  for  Bavaria.  As  the  brother 
of  the  French  Queen  he  was  more  interested  than  other  sovo- 
reigns  in  French  affairs,  and  the  peculiar  dignity  of  bis  position 
aa  the  head  of  the  Empire  mode  him  the  natural  champion  of 

.Innonatchy,  and  of  the  interests  of  the  minor  German  princes 
•who  were  aggrieved  by  the  abolition  of  feudal  rights  in  Alsace. 
Leopold  had  come  to  the  throne  with  the  reputation  of  an 
eminently  far-seeing,  cautious,  and  sagacious  man,  and  his 
phlegmatic  and  procrastinating  disposition  was  curiously  nnlike 
the  restleBB  and  impulsive  ttatare  of  his  brother ;  but,  like  most 
men  of  his  temperament,  ho  was  hesitating  and  irresolute,  and 
these  faalta  are  more  dangerous  in   foreign  than   in   domea- 

/  tic  policy.      The   bad   condition  of  Aastrian  finances  greatly 

'  strengthened  his  pacific  tendencies.  Since  1756  Austria  had 
been  in  cloBe  alliance  with  France,  and  Xaanits,  who  was 
the  chief  antJior  of  that  alliance,  though  in  extreme  old  age, 
had  still  a  great  influence  on  Austrian  afiairs.  With  Rossia 
the  Emperor  was  on  terms  of  alliance.  With  Poland  be  was  on 
friendly  terms,  bnt  his  relations  with  Holland  were  still  troubled, 
and  the  difficulties  which  had  arisen  about  the  negotiations  at 
Sistora  made  it  for  some  months  veiy  probable  that  the 
Eastern  war  might  again  extend  its  area,  and  that  Rnssia  and 
the  Emperor  might  be  found  in  armed  opposition  to  Pruaaia, 
England,  and  Turkey.  Among  English  politicians  the  Emperor 
was  at  this  time  regarded  with  extreme  distrust. 

Prussia,  as  wo  have  Been,  was  still  in  close  alliance  with 
England  and  Holland,  but  her  nationid  policy  was  steadily 
directed  to  two  objects.  The  first  was,  to  oppose  and  weaken 
in  every  field  the  Austrian  power,  which  overshadowed  her  in 
Germany.  The  second  was,  to  increase  her  Polish  possessions 
by  the  annexation  of  Dantzig  and  Thorn.  She  was  much  dis- 
appointed by  the  failure  of  the  ingenious  combinations  by 
which  she  had  sought  to  obtain  this  end,  and  the  Triple 
Alliance  bad  been  more  than  once  severely  strained.  England 
and  Holland  were  great  colonial  Powers,  bat  in  Europe  their 
supreme  interest  was  the  maintenance  of  a  permanent  and 
secure  peace.    Prussia,  on  the  other  hand^  was  a  rising  Power 
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eagerly  bent  on  teiritorial  aggrandisement.  Unlike  the  other  \ 
continental  Powers,  she  possessed  a  regular  treasure  accumulated  ; 
with  a  view  to  war,  and  it  was  the  firm  conviction  of  her  King  | 
that  his  army  was  the  best  in  Europe.  Under  such  circum-  i 
stances  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  a 
united  policy  between  England,  Holland,  and  Prussia,  should 
have  been  extremely  great;  but  Pitt  attached  the  utmost  value  i 
to  the  Prussian  aluance,  and  hoped,  by  gradually  drawing  the  ^ 
Emperor  into  it,  to  establish  a  connection  which  would  secure  ; 
to  Europe  that  long  period  of  peace  which  he  most  ardently  • 
desired. 

It  was  on  the  action  of  these  three  Powers  that  the  question  of 
peace  or  war  with  France  mainly  depended.  The  Kings  of  Spain 
and  Naples,' indeed,  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  were  ready  to  give 
the  French  emigrants  some  hopes  and  even  some  money,  and 
Gustavus  III.  of  Sweden  was  not  only  ready  but  eager  to  draw 
the  sword  on  their  behalf.  Perfectly  incapable  either  of  lasting 
attachment  or  resentment,  and  caring  for  little  but  the  excite- 
ment of  adventure,  this  strange  sovereign  was  now  in  close 
alliance  with  his  old  enemy  Russia,  and  was  burning  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  in  new  fields.  But  his  exchequer,  as  usual, 
was  empty,  and  he  could  do  nothing  without  the  subventions  of 
his  neighbours. 

The  real  interest  and  attention  of  the  three  great  conti- 
nental Powers,  however,  were  now  directed  much  less  to  France 
and  its  Revolution  than  to  another  revolution  which  appeared 
to  them  much  more  closely  connected  with  their  interests,  and 
which  it  will  now  be  necessary  very  briefly  to  describe. 

Ever  since  the  death  of  Sobieski  in  1696,  the  condition  of 
Poland  had  been  one  of  deplorable  and  increasing  anarchy.  In 
an  open  country  surrounded  by  ambitious  and  intriguing  neigh- 
bours, a  strong  internal  organisation  and  a  powerful  and  well- 
disciplined  army  were  absolntely  essential,  but  Poland  was  cursed 
with  the  most  miserable  Constitution  that  ever  enfeebled  and 
demoralised  a  nation.  Her  elective  monarchy  continually  ex- 
posed her  to  civil  war,  to  foreign  interference,  to  sovereigns  who 
were  foreign  nominees ;  while  the  fear  lest  the  reigning  sovereign 
should  found  a  dynasty  led  the  Diet  to  reduce  the  army  much 
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below  the   limitB  vFhich  were  eBsential   to  the   safety  of  tin 

couotiy.     Political  power  was  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  ft 

DnmerouB  and  poor  nobility,  while  the  absurd  institution  of  the 

Libenim  Veto  enabled  a  single  dissenter  to  invalidate  the  pro- 

-T'ceedinga  of  a  whole  Diet.'     Never  waa  there   a  Constitution 

more  manifestly  framed  to  paralt.se  national  prosperity,  and  to 

invite   and    facilitate    foreign    intrigue.     Russia    carefully  and 

with  great  expenditure  maintained  her  party  in  the  country, 

and  Sweden,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  France,  had  all  at  different 

times  pursued  the  same  policy.     Aagustus  II.,  who  succeeded 

Sobieaki,  drew  Poland  into  close  alliance  with  Russia  in  her 

\/^  long  confiict  with  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  and   the    Polish 

crown  became  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the  war.      Twice 

Augustus  waa  dethroned.     Twice  he  regained  his  crown,  and 

when  he  died  in  1733  he  left  bis  country  almost  ruined  by  war, 

and  incurably  divided  into  hostile  factions,   Stanislaus,  who  was 

then  elected,  was  dethroned  by  a  Russian  army,  and    Russian 

'   power  placed  both  Augustus  III.  of  Saxony  and  his  successor, 

V  Stanislaus  Poniatowski,  on  the  Polish  throne. 

Already,  and  indeed  for  many  years,  there  had  been  freqnent 
plans  and  predictions  of  a  partition  of  Poland.*     CormptioQ 
and  anarchy  had  greatly  weakened  the  national  character,  but 
Poland  contained  many  true  patriots,  and  they  saw  clearly  that 
a  reform  of  the  Constitution  was  indispensable  to  the  security 
of  their  country.     If  the  nation  had  been  left  free  to  work  out 
its  own  destinies   such   a  reform  would  probably  hare  been 
effected,  but  it  waa  the  deliberate  and  systematic  policy  of  Russia 
j  and  Prussia  to  maintain  anarchy  in  Poland  in  order  t^t  it 
1  might  never  rise  to  prosperity  or  power  or  independence.    With 
this  object  they  agreed  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Stanis- 
laus Poniatowski,  that  they  would  maintain  by  force  the  exinting 
/  Constitution  and  oppose  any  attempt  to  abolish  the  Libemm  Veto 
\or  to  make  the  monarchy  hereditary.      A  strong  and  earnest 

'  InaiseMcl  extreme  nec«»slt;,  it  Croix,  Cmutitutioiu  <^£KTvpe,L8l2- 

waa   possible    to    'confederate'    the  316, 

Diet,  In  which  case  the  Ltberam  Teto  >  For  an  interesting  oollaetion  of 

was  for  a  short  time  suspended,  and  predictions    and   achemea    of    pMii- 

qnettions  were  carried  by  plurality  tion,    Bee    Sorel.    Qiietlitn    tOrioA 

of  votes.      See  Count  tod   Mpltke's  an  XVIIIsia  BiieU,  pp.   19-81,   8T. 

Poland  (Engliah  trans.),  pp.  14,  16,  Fletcher's    HitUry   tf   F^Aa*d,    pp. 

Bouaacau,  Qo^.  de  FiiUufiu,  ch.  Ix,  Lb  86-88. 
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effort  was,  notwithstanding,  made  to  effect  the  former  object, 
and  the  reform  was  so  powerfully  supported  that  it  would 
have  undoubtedly  succeeded  had  not  Russia  again  interfered, 
and  re-established,  with  the  concurrence  of  Prussia,  the  Liberum 
Veto  in  its  full  stringency.'  Religious  dissensions  which  now 
broke  out  gave  new  pretexts  for  Russian  interference.  Russian; 
armies  menaced,  invaded,  ravaged,  and  occupied  the  country,  and' 
Polish  patriots  were  sent  by  Russian  authority  to  Siberia.  The 
jealousy  of  the  three  great  Powers  alone  for  a  time  saved  Poland. 
At  last  they  agreed  upon  their  share  of  the  spoil.  In  1772 
they  signed  '  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity '  treaties  for  the 
plunder  of  Poland,  and  in  a  few  months  the  first  partition  was 
easily  effected.  It  was  justified  at  the  time,  and  has  been 
defended  by  some  later  historians  on  the  ground  of  that  very 
anarchy,  which  it  had  been  for  many  years  a  main  object  of  two 
of  the  plundering  Powers  to  foment  and  to  perpetuate. 

Poland  emerged  from  the  ordeal  weakened,  mutilated,  and 
humiliated,  but  still  a  not  inconsiderable  Power,  and  for  a  time 
there  seemed  some  hope  that  the  greed  of  her  neighbours  was 
sated,  and  that  she  would  be  allowed  to  attain  some  measure  of 
prosperity.  A  strong  national  spirit  was  aroused  by  disaster, 
and  great  efforts  were  made  to  improve  the  army,  to  disseminate 
education,  and  to  raise  up  a  party  favourable  to  administrative 
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reform.'  The  three  Powers  at  the  time  of  the  partition  formally 
guaranteed  the  integrity  of  the  portion  of  Poland  which  re- 
mained, but  Kaunitz  and  Frederick  the  Great  at  this  very  time 
distinctly  foresaw  that  when  it  became  convenient  another  par- 
tition would  follow.f  For  the  present,  however,  the  language  of 
the  three  Powers  was  very  conciliatory,  and  as  the  Turkish  War 
was  impending,  all  parties  desired  a  Polish  alliance.  In  1776  the 
King  himself  urged  upon  the  Diet  the  necessity  of  revising  the 
Constitution.  In  1780  the  Chancellor  Zamoiski  proposed  the 
abolition  of  the  Liberum  Veto  and  of  the  election  of  the  sovereign, 
but  the  propositions  were  rejected  by  the  Diet.  The  serfs, 
however,  on  many  large  properties  were  emancipated,  and  there 
was  a  strong  movement  towards  a  union  of  classes.     In  1787, 

*  Sorel,  pp.  16,  24.    Fletcher,  pp.      Mimaire$  9wr  la  Pologne,  1.  23-^6. 
206, 218, 219.  >  Sorel,     Quettum    tPOrient    au 

s  Bee  on  these  reformB,  0giniki*8      XVIIIme  SUele,  pp.  271, 272. 
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wben  Oatherine  was  making  her  triamphal  journey  throngb 
thft  Crimea  and  preparing  another  invasion  of  Turkey,  Stanislaoa  i 
obtuned  from  her  an  assurance  that  Russia  would  not  make  a  | 
ch&D(;;e  in  the  Constitution  of  Poland    a   pretext  for    a    new 
partittOD,  and  a  similar  assurance  was  obtained  from  Joseph  of   ' 
Austria.'     Catherine  had  at  this  time  great  hopes  of  obtaining 
an  alliance  of  the  Poles  against  their  old  supporters  the  Turks, 
and  Bnch  an  alliance  was  formally  tendered,  hot  it  was  rejected 
by  the  Poles,  who  had  suffered  Intolerable  misery  from  the  semi- 
barbarons  hordes  of  Russia,  while  the  Turks  had  observed  all 
the  tenna  of  the  Peace  of  Carlowitz  with  that  scrupulous  fidelity 
which  ao  remarkably  distinguished  them  from  Christian  Powers. 

Another  alliance,  however,  was  speedily  formed,  which 
seemed  to  promise  happier  days  for  Poland.  When  the  nego- 
tiation with  Rusaift  was  pending,  the  Slinister  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  presented  to  the  Polish  Diet  in  the  name  of  his  Court  a 
remarkable  paper,  solemnly  protesting  against  the  propoeed 
alliance.  It  conid  add  nothing,  the  PruBsian  Minister  said,  to 
the  security  of  Poland,  for  both  Russia  and  the  Emperor  had 
already  guaranteed  its  integrity.  Rumours,  it  is  true,  had  been 
circulated,  deeply  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  imputing  to  him  designs  incomisteat  with  the  integrity 
of  Poland.  Against  all  such  imputations  the  Prussian  Minister 
solemnly  protested,  and  in  exchange  for  the  Russian  alliance 
he  offered  Poland  a  close  alliance  with  Prussia  with  a  renewed 
promise  to  defend  her  gainst  every  enemy. 

This  alliance  was  speedily  accepted.  Prussia  solemnly 
guaranteed  the  integrity  of  Poland.  She  promised  to  assist 
her  against  all  hostile  attacks  and  all  interference  with  her 
internal  concerns.  The  King  of  Prussia  not  only  fully  recog- 
nised the  right  of  the  Polish  people  as  an  independent  nation 
to  revise  their  Constitution,  but  he  also  strongly  urged  them 
to  do  so. 

It  is  probable  that  the  hope  of  obtaining,  by  some  amicable 
arrangement,  Dantzig  and  Thorn  was  already  in  the  minds  of 
the  Prussian  statesmen,  but  this  qnestiou  was  not  as  yet  broaght 
forward,  and  the  immediate  motives  of  their  policy  were  of  a 
different  kind.  It  was  at  this  time  their  main  object  to  build 
■  JfifltDimr  ^OffintU,  L  28 1  Fletcbet,  p.  297. 
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up  a  system  of  allianoes  in  oppcMsition  to  Bassia  and  the  Emperor ;  [/ 
and  if,  as  appeared  probable,  the  chief  scene  of  the  conflict  was 
in  Turkey,  the  assistance  of  Poland  would  be  very  valuable. 
The.  Prussian  policy  of  detaching  Poland  from  Bussia  was, 
however,  perfectly  successful,  and  relying  on  Prussian  support 
the  PoUsh  Diet,  which  first  met  in  September  1788  and  which 
was  confederated  for  the  emergency,  carried  a  series  of  reforms 
which  totally  changed  the  Constitution  and  condition  of  Poland. 
It  was  decreed  that  the  army  should  be  raised  from  20,000  / 
to  100,000  men.    The  system  of  taxation  was  thoroughly  re-( 
vised.     A  considerable  representation  was  given  to  the  trading  f 
towns.    The  excessive  powers  of  the  Dietines  were  abolished.!! 
The  liberum  Veto  was  swept  away,  and  finally  on  May  3, 1791,! 
a  new  Constitution  was  voted,  in  which,  after  the  reigning  King, 
the  crown  was  ofiered  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  to  his  heirs 
for  ever. 

It  became  evident  at  an  early  stage  of  these  reforms  how 
greatly  the  consideration  of  Poland  in  Europe  had  been  raised. 
Sweden  and  Turkey  now  eagerly  sought  her  alliance,  and  the 
establishment  of  hereditary  monarchy  was  believed  throughout 
Europe  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  Polish  stability.  It  was, 
however,  clear  to  all  close  observers  that  Polish  statesmen  were 
playing  a  very  dangerous  game,  and  it  is  easy  in  the  light  of 
subsequent  events  to  detect  the  grave  mistakes  of  their  policy. 
It  was  certain  that  Bussia  would  resent  bitterly  what  was  done, 
and  she  early  announced  to  the  Diet  that  she  would  permit  no  '/ 
change  whatever  in  the  Constitution  of  1775.  She  was  at 
present  deeply  involved  in  the  Eastern  question,  but  the  Polish 
reforms  were  prolonged  over  so  long  a  period  that  they  had  no 
time  to  consolidate  themselves  before  Bussia  was  again  free. 
Everything  too  depended  upon  the  fidelity  of  Prussia  to  her 
engagements,  but  the  Poles  had  neglected  one  powerful  means 
of  attaching  her.  The  King  of  Prussia  had  ofiered  a  commercial 
treaty  in  consideration  of  the  cession  of  Dantzig  and  Thorn,  and 
English  mediation  was  urgently  employed  to  support  him.  But  > 
the  national  feeling  of  Poland  was  so  strongly  opposed  to  the  i 
cession  that  the  demand  was  refused. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  it  should   have  been  so.     No 
country  in  which  a  strong  national  sentiment  exists  has  ever 
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voluntarily  consented  to  cede  a  well-affected  portion  of  its 
territory;  but  the  impolicy  of  the  refusal  was  not  the  lees  con- 
spicuoufl.  There  was  a  perceptible  shade  of  coldness  intro- 
duced into  the  relations  between  the  two  countries,  and  it  was 
deepened  by  n  rumour  which  was  spread  in  Poland  that  Prussia 
and  Bnssia  had  been  negotiating  another  partition,  and  by 
jealousy  felt  at  Berlin  at  the  somewhat  more  friendly  rela- 
tions of  tts  Emperor  to  Poland.  At  the  same  time  there 
was  no  breach  or  quarrel.  The  King  of  Prussia  on  perceiring 
the  feeling  of  the  Poles  withdrew  his  demand.  The  treaty  of 
alliance,  the  solemn  guarantee  of  the  integrity  of  Poland,  the 
promise  so  recently  and  so  emphatically  made  that  Prussia 
would  defend  Poland  from  any  attempt  to  meddle  with  her 
internal  af^irs,  still  remained,  but  Polish  statesmen  ought  to 
hare  learned  from  recent  experience  how  little  reliance  is  to  be 
placed  on  national  honour  when  it  is  dissevered  from  national 
interest.  It  was  extremely  probable  that  war  might  at  this 
time  speedily  break  out  between  Prussia  and  Kussia,  and  it  was 
therefore  a  pressing  interest  of  the  former  Power  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  Poland.  But  when  the  dangers  of  a  Turkish  war 
had  passed  away,  when  the  changing  aspect  of  continental 
policy  again  drew  Prussia  into  connection  with  Russia  and 
Austria,  was  it  certain  that  Prussia  would  not  break  her  cxao.' 
\  pact,  betray  tlie  country  which  had  trusted  to  her,  and  once 
/  more  seek  for  her  aggrandisement  by  fomenting  and  nuuntun- 
ing  anarchy  in  Poland  ? ' 

To  many  the  imputation  would  have  seemed  too  gross  to 
have  been  for  a  moment  entertained,  but  there  were  some  good 
judges  to  whom  such  possibilities  seem  to  have  already  occorred. 
Hailes,  who  was  at  this  time  the  English  Minister  at  Wanaw, 
had  formed  a  very  unfavourable  judgment  both  of  the  strength 
of  Poland  and  of  the  character  of  her  political  classes,  and  his 
bias  was  evidently  intensified  by  irritation  at  the  failure  of  his 
attempts  to  negotiate  a  commercial  treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  Poland,  and  to  induce  the  Poles  to  cede  Bantzig 
and  Thorn  to  Prussia.     He  wrote  to  his  Government  that  he 

■  Bee   Sybel,   HUt.    da    TEnrope      actloiu  In  Sjbel  I«  UtniBUT  wiJttM 
vmAmt  la  RHvlntian  Franfaue,  i.      with  a  (ttOQg  Fnmiaii  biat. 
ZSfi-99T.    Theacoouiitnf  theeetmu. 
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had  strongly  disconraged  the  design  of  the  Polish  statesmen  to 
establish  an  hereditary  monarchy.  The  Elector  of  Saxony,  he 
predicted,  would  never  accept  the  crown  except  with  the  assent 
of  the  three  Powers  and  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  nation,  and  / 
these  conditions  could  never  be  attained.  The  enemies  of  order 
and  the  friends  of  Bussia  would  be  sure  to  intervene,  and  a  civil  «- 
war  would  probably  break  out.  ^  The  nation  itself  has  neither 
will  nor  opinion,  and  it  may  be  easily  led  into  any  system  which 
those  who  guide  it  think  proper  to  adopt.' 

His  warnings  were  not  attended  to.  It  was  answered,  he 
said,  that  as  long  as  the  crown  of  Poland  was  elective  there 
could  be  no  stability,  no  security  against  a  civil  war  at  every 
vacancy ;  that  the  present  moment,  when  the  three  Courts  were 
occupied  with  more  material  concerns,  was  a  good  opportunity 
for  settling  the  matter ;  that  the  condition  of  the  country  was 
humiliating  and  precarious;  that  all  foreign  Ministers  com- 
plained of  the  want  of  system  and  concert  in  the  Government, 
and  that  it  was  time  that  the  Polish  nation  should  be  freed  from 
dishonourable  subjection  to  foreign  influence.^  Hailes  was 
obliged  to  admit  that  in  some  respects  his  predictions  were 
signally  falsified.  The  great  constitutional  change  was  carried 
through  the  Diet  on  a  wave  of  enthusiasm,  and  was  received 
with  perfect  acquiescence  by  the  country.  Not  a  drop  of  blood 
was  shed.  'Everything,*  wrote  Hailes,  two  months  later,  'is 
perfectly  quiet  at  Warsaw  and  in  the  provinces,  and  there  is  no 
apparent  opposition  to  the  new  establishment,  and  the  Russian 
party,  so  violent  a  short  time  since,  has  totally  disappeared.'  All 
the  Dietines  ratified  the. new  Constitution  Yrithout  difficulty. 
The  oath  of  fidelity  to  it  was  readily  taken.  There  was  not  the  (/ 
smallest  attempt  at  insurrection,  and  it  seemed  evident  that  if 
Poland  were  left  to  herself  the  change  would  be  completely  suc- 
cessful.* 

One  letter  of  Hailes  is  especially  significant.  The  answer, 
he  said,  of  the  King  of  Prussia  to  the  letter  of  the  Polish  King 
announcing  the  change  had  just  arrived,  and  it  was  '  perfectly 
cordial  and  satisfactory.'    This  fact,  Hailes  remarked,  was  sur- 

>  Hailes  to  Leeds,  May  3, 5.  Hailes  1791;  March  11,  1792.    8ee,.too,  the 

to  Grenville,  May  28,  June  15,  1791.  aocoimt  of  the  Revelation,  by  Goltz, 

Becord  Office.  the  Pnusian  Minister,  sent  to  Gren- 

'  Hailes    to   Grenville,   June   7,  ville  by  Ewart. 
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prising,  aa  the  King, '  two  years  ago  only,  was  of  opinion  that 
nothing  coold  be  more  contrary  to  his  isteresta  th&n  the  esta- 
blishment of  tho  hpreditaiy  sncceaaion  in  Poland,  and  indeed  hk 
expression  of  similar  sentitnents  to  me  at  Berlin  at  that  time 
has  constantly  been  uppermost  in  my  mind,  and  made  me  aj^iio- 
hensive  for  the  effect  of  so  bold  a  measure.' ' 

Tho  letters  from  Berlin  were  at  first  equally  reassnring.   The 

■    EkU%  of  Prussia  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  what  had  occopwd 

to  the  Polish  Minister  at  hifl  Court,  to  the  King  of  Poland -and 

A  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  He  urged  the  Elector  to  aiccept  the 
'  Polish  crown  ;  he  offered  him  his  warm  alliance,  and  he  professed 
himself  folly  determined  to  fulfil  his  own  treaty  obligations.' 
The  relations  of  Poland  with  Leopold  were  ab  this  time  veiy 
good,  and  with  a  Prussian  alliance  and  &  people  to  an  nnnsnal 
extent  nnited,  its  prospects  appeared  to  foreigners  singnlarly 

—  happy.  Bnrke  contrasted  the  bloodless  and  beneficent  Revo- 
lution in  Poland   with  the  destructive  Revolution  in   France. 

"Yox  described  the  Polish  Bevolation  as  a  work  in  which  '  every 

-Jriend  to  reasonable  liberty  most  be  sincerely  interested.'  Leeds, 
representing  the  English  Government,  wrote  on  the  Bobject  in 
friendly  though  cautions  terms.  He  instrncted  Hailea  not  to 
press  any  further  the  cession  of  Dantzig  and-Thom  since  it  was 
BO  unpopular.  His  Majesty,  he  said,  had  never  meant  to  orge 
it  except  with  the  full  assent  of  the  Polish  nation  and  in  return 
for  commercial  advant^es.  It  was  difficult  and  by  no  means 
desirable  for  England  to  pve  any  opinion  on  the  new  Constitu- 
tion. There  could,  however,  be  very  little  doubt  that  the 
peaceable  establishment  of  hereditary  monarchy  in  Poland  would 
be  for  the  good  of  that  country  if  it  was  acquiesced  in.  '  The 
present  sitaation  of  the  Imperial  Courts  may  render  them  less 
likely  to  disturb  at  this  moment  than  at  any  other,  a  system 
by  which  the  Government  of  Poland  may  acquire  that  degree 
of  solidity  and  consistency  which  have  so  long  been  wanting 
to  it.'  ■ 

This  was  the  first  scene  of  a  momentous  drama  which,  as  we 
shall  see,  soon  assumed  very  different  aspects,  and  blended  to  a 

I  Hailes  to  GienviUe,  Hbj   SI,      1791. 
1791.  *  Leedi  to  H^lea,  H*j  25, 1»I. 

■  Ewut  to  Qrenville,  Uay  7,  91, 
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remarkable  degree  with  the  coarse  of  events  relating  to  France. 
We  must  now  tnm  to  this  latter  subject,  and  trace  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  great  European  lyar. 

The  multitude  of  ruined  French  gentry  who  had  fled  beyond 
the  frontier  had  already  found  their  chiefs,  and  were  beginning  to 
take  active  measures  for  preparing  their  return.     A  small  party  1 
had  collected  round  the  Prince  de  Gond6  at  Worms,  and  another  I 
round  the  Count  d'Artois  at  Turin,  but  after  the  departure  of ) 
d'Artois  for  Coblentz  in  the  beginning  of  1791,  and  the  arrival 
of  the  Count  de  Provence  in  the  following  July,  Coblentz  — 
became  the  chief  centre  of  the  emigration.     With  the  assent  of 
the  Elector  of  Treves  a  considerable  force  was  organised  and 
armed,  and  the  exiled  princes  were  indefatigable  in  their  efforts 
to  induce  the  chief  Powers  in  Europe  to  take  part  in  a  counter 
revolution.     As  early  as  September  1790,  the  English  Minister 
at  Berlin  wrote  to  his  Government  that  they  were  urging  at 
Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Munich,  an  invasion  of  France  by  the  King ) 
of  Prussia,  the  King  of  Hungary,  and  the  Elector  Palatine,  and 
that  if  a  counter  revolution  was  effected  they  were  ready  that 
Haynault  should  be  given  to  the  King  of  Hungary,  and  Alsace  i 
to  the  Elector  Palatine,  who  was  in  his  turn  to  cede  to  Prussia  \ 
the    Duchies    of   Juliers  and  Berg.^      In    June   1791,   new| 
negotiations  on  the  part  of  the  Count  d'Artois  were  carried  on 
at  Berlin  and  Vienna,  and  shortly  after,  at  the  time  of  the 
meeting  at  Pilnitz,  D'Artois  tried  to  induce  the  Emperor  to 
draw  the  sword  by  the  offer  of  Lorraine.*  4 

Except  from  England  the  French  princes  appear  to  have 
met  with  no  positive  refusals  of  assistance,  but  they  found  few 
cordial  friends.  The  King  of  Sweden,  it  is  true,  was  eager  for 
the  war.  He  made  a  journey  to  Brunswick  for  the  purpose  of 
concerting  it  with  the  Duke.'  He  wrote  to  the  Empress  of 
Russia,  offering  to  furnish  a  corps  of  12,000  men  with  ships  to 
carry  them,  ifor  the  assistance  of  the  Frendi  Boyal  Family,  if  the 
Empress  would  pay  the  expenses.^     He  made  a  similar  offer  to 

1  Ewart  to  Leeds,  Sept.  12,  1790.  of  Sweden  was  acting  *  with  a  spirit 

'  Sybel,  i.  308.  of  chivalry  worthy  of  Charles  XII.' 

*  Ewart  to  Grenvine,  Jane  8, 1791.  In  England,  however,  he  seems  to 

*  Whitworth  to  Grenville,  Sept.  have  heen   less   favoorably  judged. 
80, 1791.    Whitworth  said,  the  King  Some  time  before  Whitworth's  letter 
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the  King  of  Spain  und  to  the  Emperor,  and  he  urgently 
bnt  vainly  begged  the  Emperor  to  grant  him  the  oee  of 
the  port  of  Oetend  aa  the  basis  for  an  expedition  against 
France.  Catherine  from  the  begioning  strongly  fuYoored  an 
intervention    in    France,    hut   her  chief  object,    from    first    to 

{last,  was  simply  to  entangle   her  neighbours   in  a  Kuropean 

,'  war,  which  might  leave  her  at  liberty  to  do  oa  she  pleased  in 

I  Pohind. 

The  qneation  of  intervention  or  non-intervention  depended 

;mainly  on  the  two  great  German  Powers,  and  these  Powers  had 
of  late  been  steadily  approximating.'  The  movement  began 
during  the  long  and  troubled  negotiations  which  preceded  tho 
Peace  of  Sistova,  and  which  had  at  one  time  brought  them  to 
the  very  brink  of  war.  Leopold,  though  he  desired,  by  sapport- 
ing  Russian  prctcnsiona,  to  modify  in  hia  favour  the  terms 
which  had  been  agreed  on  at  the  Convention  of  Rcichenbacb, 
was  unwilling  to  be  dragged  into  war  wilh  Prussia,  not  alto- 
gether pleased  at  the  ascendency  Rnssia  was  ac(]uiring  near 
his  frontier,  and  perplexed  by  the  growing  difficulties  on  the 
side  of  France  and  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  and  he  accordingly 
made  secret  overtures  to  the  Klas  of  Prussia  to  closa  diab-  hum 
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negotiation,  and  he  for  some  time  in  a  great  measure 
superseded  the  regular  Ministers  at  Berlin.  The  negotiation 
began  in  May  1791,  and  among  the  questions  considered 
was  the  possibility  of  intervention  in  France.  At  Berlin 
every  member  of  the  Cabinet  is  said  to  have  been  at  first 
opposed  to  such  intervention,  and  the  King  himself,  though 
he  was  violently  irritated  against  the  French  Jacobins,  ap- 
peared resolved  to  leave  the  task  of  '  mounting  the  breach '  to 
the  Emperor,^  but  it  was  at  last  agreed  that  the  two  sove-  / 
reigns  should  meet  at  Pilnitz  in  August,  and  consider  theV 
subject. 

The  French  question  had  for  some  months  thrown  Leopold 
into  a  state  of  great  perplexity  and  hesitation.  He  was  ex- 
tremely unwilling  to  involve  himself  in  new  complications  in 
the  West,  while  the  Eastern  question  was  still  unsettled,  and 
he  had  a  great  dislike  and  contempt  for  the  Count  d'Artois, 
and  the  other  leaders  of  the  emigration.  The  part,  indeed, 
which  these  personages  were  playing  was  a  very  strange  one. 
They  were  endeavouring,  without  the  smallest  authority  or 
countenance  from  their  own  sovereign,  to  provoke  an  invasion, 
and  even  a  partial  dismemberment,  of  France.  The  King  of 
France  repeatedly  wrote  to  discourage  and  disavow  their  pro-|  / 
ceedings,  and  in  the  most  confidential  letters  of  Marie  Antbi-f 
nette  to  her  brother,  as  well  as  in  her  conversations  with  her 
most  intimate  friends,  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  extreme 
dislike  and  distrust  with  which  the  French  Court  regarded  the 
plans  and  conduct  of  the  emigrant  princes,  and  of  their  constant 
fear  lest  an  invasion  of  armed  emigrants,  or  some  rash  measure 
due  to  emigrant  prompting,  should  complete  the  ruin  of  the 
monarchy.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  princes  regarded  the  King  I  > 
and  Queen  as  mere  puppets  in  the  hands  of  the  revolutionists,  v/ 
and  they  acted  with  complete  independence.  They  detested 
the  Queen  on  account  of  her  supposed  sympathy  with  revolu- 
tion ;  refused  to  obey  the  royal  orders ;  deprecated  every  kind 
of  compromise  with  the  Revolution,  and  at  last,  when  the  King 
accepted  the  Constitution  in  September  1791,  they  desired  that 

>  Ewart  to  Grenvme,  June  8,  July      II,  wuL  Leopold  II  pp.  143, 147*  151 
17, 1791.  166, 168,  204, 206, 207 
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,  ( the  Emperor  shonld  treat  that  act  aa  equivalent  to  an  abdica- 
W  tion,  and  should  recognise  the  eldest  brother  of  the  King  as 
Begpnt  of  France.' 
- — ■  To  all  this  policy  Ij«>opold  was  strongly  opposed.  His  con- 
fidential correspondence  with  Marie  Antoinette,  and  the  corre- 
spondence  also  between  the  Qoeen  and  Mercy,  who  had  formerly 
been  Austrian  ambassador  at  Paris  but  was  now  c-stablished  as 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  Brussels,  have  both  been  published, 
and  they  enable  ns  to  thread  with  considerable  confidence  the 
perplexed  maze  of  the  secret  policy  of  the  time.  In  the  very 
beginning  of  1791,  some  form  of  foreign  pre.asnre  or  intorven- 
tion  was  looked  forward  to  by  the  Court  of  France  as  the  solo 
means  of  re-establishing  the  royal  power.  In  February,  the 
Queen  wrote  to  her  brother :  '  Spain  has  answered  ns  that  she 
would  aid  ns  with  her  forces,  if  you,  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and 
the  [Swiss]  Cantons  would  do  the  same,  and  would  treat  toge- 
ther and  directly  with  us  with  this  object;'*  but  the  Emperor 
in  reply  urged  patience,  and  a  temporising  policy,  and  finally 
',.  declared  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  take  any  efficacious 
step  in  her  favour  without  the  assistance  of  many  of  the  chief 
Courts  in  Europe.*  Mercy  wrote  more  fully  explaining  the 
difficulties — a  war  between  Austria  and  Prussia  probably  im- 
pending ;  England  malevolent  and  opposed  to  intervention ;  the 
DQcertain  issue  of  the  Russian  War  keeping  all  Europe  in  per- 
plexity ;  the  danger  to  the  lives  of  the  Boyal  Family  if  a  foreign 
intervention  took  place  when  they  were  helpless  prisoneis  in 
Paris.  If,  indeed,  they  could  escape  and  place  themselves  at 
'  the  head  of  a  powerful  body  of  loyal  French  troops,  the  whole 
I  aspect  of  afiairs  would  change.  Foreign  assistance  might  then 
flow  in  JTom  all  sides,  and  it  was  even  possible  that  a  simple 
'demonstration  on  the  frontiers  of  France  might  accomplish  the 
work  by  giving  the  loyal  party  an  irresistible  impulse  and 
y  courage.*  The  fact  that  Bouill^  and  a  considerable  body  of 
French  soldiers  were  still  faithful,  was  the  brightest  spot  on  the 
horizon,  and  the  Emperor  would  gladly  mass  his  troops  on  such 
points  near  the  frontier  that  they  would  be  of  use  if  required. 

p.  1*7. 

•  Ibid.  p.  ISl  (Much  14). 
'  Ibid.  pp.  1*7-160.  I5»-16«.  16ft- 
//.  Hrui  Leogold  II.  (,?«b.  %t,  \Xn\      Ifll. 
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The  flight  of  the  Royal  Family,  which  had  been  long  contem-> 
plated,  and  which  was  at  last  effected  on  June  20,  was  taken 
in  accordance  with  this  policy,  and  the  Emperor  promised, 
if  necessary,  to  place  an  Austrian  force  at  the  service  of  the 
fugitives. 

Leopold  has  himself  described  his  policy  before  the  flight 
to  Yarennes.     It  was  his  object,  he  said,  first  of  all  to  dissuade   i 
D'Artois  from  any  rash  step  which  might  endanger  the  life  of  / 
the  captive  Kiug,  and  next  to  form  an  agreement  with  the 
Kings  of  Spain,  Sardinia,  and  Prussia,  the  Swiss  Cantons  and 
the  Empire,'to  protect  the  Royal  Family  of  France  firom  violence 
by  a  joint  declaration,  by  a  military  demonstration,  and  if  abso- 
lutely necessary  by  actual  force.     The  unanimous  declaration 
which  he  desired  was  impossible,  for  England  refused  to  join ; 
but  he  had  as  he  believed  secured  the  support  of  the  Eang  of  ij 
Sardinia,  the  Swiss,  and  the  Empire,  and  he  had  great  reason  v 
to  ezpeqt  that  of  the  Kings  of  Prussia  and  Spain.^ 

Leopold.^was  in  Italy  when  the  flight  took  place,  and  the 
first  accounts  that^mdved  stated  that  though  the  French  King 
had  been  arrested,  he  had  been  again  released  and  was  in  safety 
at  Metz.     On  the  arrival  of  this  hews^  the  Emperor  at  once  de- 
clared his  intention  of  giving  him  an  unequivocal  support.     He 
directed  Mercy,  who  was  then  in  the  Au8triati>Netherlands,  to  i 
supply  him  with  money,  to  publish  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  | 
any  declaration  to  the  National  Assembly  which  the  King  judged  ) 
necessary,  to  send  Austrian  troops  to  the  French  firontier,  and,' 
if  Lewis  desired  it,  even  across  the  border.*    The  truth,  how-i 
ever,  of  the  position  of  the  King  was  soon  known,  and  the 
Emperor  speedily  reverted  to  his  former  policy.     He  sent  a  — 
circular  from  Padua  to  the  princes  of  Europe,  calling  their  at- 
tention to  the  outrages  to  which  the  French  Royal  Family  had 
been  exposed,  and  inviting  them  to  meet  him  for  the  purpose  1^/ 
of  taking  common  measures  for  securing  the  fireedom  of  the 
King  of  France,  and  putting  bounds  to  the  dangers  that  might 
spring  firom  the  French  Revolution,'  but  in  the  meantime  he 
positively  refused  the  military  assistance  against  France,  which  — 

>  Feoillet  de  Conches,  iii.  373>377.  liered  them  to  be  free,  In  Ameth,  pp. 

*  Ibid.  374,  875,  378 ;  iL  152-156.  181-184. 
See,  too,  his  letters  to  Lewis  XVL  *  Feoillet  de  Conches,  iii.  888-390. 
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the  emigrants  and  the  King  of  Sweden  nrgently  reqneated.' 
-V'He  proposed,  however,  a  declaration  to  the  National  Assembly, 
threatening  a  united  war  against  the  French  unless  they  set  at 
libertj-  tlieir  King  and  Royal  Family,  and  re-established  the 
power  of  the  monarch  on  a  reasonable  basis;  but  he  professed 
his  nnw  illingnesB  to  act  without  the  assent  of  England,  and  lie 
complained  that  he  was  not  adc<{uatoly  supported  by  other 
Powers.* 

His   position  was  indeed   a  TCTy  difficult   one.     He   was 
strongly  opposed  to  an  invasion  of  France,  which  might  open 
a  limitless  field  to  dangerous  ambitions.     He  knew  that  the 
I  Austrian    Netherlands  were    seething    with    the    revolutionaty 
'  spirit,    and    had    been    fatally    weakened    for   the    purpose   of 
defence  by  the  dismantlement  of  the  barrier  fortresses.    But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  question  of  the  feudal  rights  of  the  Oennan 
princes  in  Alsace  was  still  open.     The  seizure  of  Avignon  by 
•   the  French,  in  July  1791,  was  a  new  complication,  for  Avignon 
and  its  territory,  though  they  had  long  been  papal,  atill  retained 
a  nominal  connection  with  the  Empire.'     Revolutionary  agita- 
tion radiating  from  Paris,  or  at   least  stimulated  by  l^ariaian 
examnle.  aDooared  in  several  Darts  of  his  dominioos.     The  ami- 
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prospects,  and  it  would  be  far  more  formidable  to  the  invader 
than  was  generally  imagined.    The  French  army  was,  it  is  true, 
deficient  in  officers  and  discipline,  but  the  whole  country  was 
covered  with  armed  and  excited  men,  who  would  cast  aside 
every  other  consideration  to  defend  their   soil  against   the 
foreigner.     It  was  not  an  armed  intervention,  but  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  the  nation,  that  the  King  now  needed  for  the  \ 
restoration  of  his  dignity,  and  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  - 
Emperor  to  give  him  what  he  required.    If  at  the  desire  of  the 
French  King  the  Emperor  put  an  end  to  all  fears  of  invasion,  if 
he  set  the  example  to  the  Powers  of  Europe  of  recognising  the 
French  Constitution,  the  whole  situation  would  change.    All| 
moderate  Frenchmen  Vould  at  once  acknowledge  the  great  service  I 
which  their  Royal  House  had  rendered  to  the  country.    The  ' 
period  of  passion,  panic,  and  uncertainty  would  terminate,  and 
Austria,  being  the  first  country  to  recognise  the  Constitution  of 
France,  would  become  her  natural  ally.* 

The  letter  was  sent  to  its  destination,  but  it  was  speedily 
followed  by  others,  chiefly  in  cipher,  in  which  the  Queen 
passionately  declared  that  she  had  written  only  under  constraint, 
and  that  she  would  be  in  despair  if  she  thought  that  her  brother  1/ 
took  these  for  her  real  sentiments.  The  dangers  of  the  situa- 
tion,  she  said,  were  incalculable.  The  wretches  who  surrounded 
her  were  in  convulsions  of  rage,  and  seeking  in  every  way  to 
attack  her.  The  new  Constitution  was  'a  tissue  of  impracti- ^ 
cable  absurdities,'  but  the  King  had  no  power  of  resisting.  He 
was  a  helpless  prisoner ;  he  could  do  nothing  but  make  a  few 
criticisms  while  accepting  it,  criticisms  which  would  not  be 
attended  to  now,  but  which,  like  the  protest  he  had  left  behind 
him  when  he  fled  from  Paris,  might  hereafter  be  appealed  to. 
'  The  mom(bnt,'  she  added,  '  is  terrible,  and  why  are  we  kept  in 
total  ignorance  of  all  that  passes  beyond  France  ?  At  present 
we  must  follow  a  course  which  diverts  suspicion  firom  us,  and 
which  may  at  the  same  time  serve  to  baffle  and  overthrow  as 
soon  as  possible  the  monstrous  system  we  are  compelled  to 
adopt.  We  have  no  resource  except  in  the  foreign  Powers.\ 
They  must  at  all  hazards  come  to  our  assistance.  The  Emperor ' 
must  place  himself  at  their  head,  and  he  must  insist  as  the  first 

>  Ameth,  Marie  Antvinettr,  Joseph  II,  uiid  Leopold  II.  pp.  188-192. 
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condition  that  the  brothers  of  the  King,  and  all  FTdncbnien, 
but  especially  the  first,  keep  in  the  background.'  France  is  in- 
fested with  '  a  race  of  tigers.' ' 

Such  ft'ere  the  influences  pressing  upon  the  Emperor,  and  it 
was  under  bheso  circumstances  that  tlic  alliance  witb  Fmaeia, 
negotiated  by  Bischoffawerdcr,  was  concluded.  Each  Power 
guaranteed  the  possessions  of  the  other,  and  the  treaty  also  con- 
tained a  formal  and  nnqualified  engagement  that  both  Powers 

Vy'wonld  respect  the  integrity  and  Constitution  of  Poland;  an 
engagement  that  no  Austrian  or  Prussian  prince  should  many 
the  Princess  of  Saxony,  and  a  promise  that  the  two  PowflTs 
would  do  their  best  to  bring  about  a  Kuropean  agreement  OD 

'.the  French  question.' 

In  the  memorial  which  the  Emperor  had  sent  from  Padoa, 
proposing  a  Congress  and  a  possible  intervention  in  Freoch 
affairs,  he  had  expressed  a  hope  that,  considering  the  great 
cause  that  was  to  be  defended,  all  the  Powers  would  renounce 

Jtvery  aim  of  aggrandisement.'  A  recommendation  so  little  in 
harmony  with  their  prevailing  spirit,  and  also  the  earnestness 

^  with  which  the  Emperor  insisted  on  the  concurrence  of  England, 

wh^f)!   woa  mnot'.  innKlrBlir  in  ha    nlifalnivl     nana    (-.ka  wlinla    tnana- 
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expense/  *    To  Prnssia  the  self-denying  agreement  proposed  by 
the  Emperor  was  certainly  not  likely  to  be  satisfactory,  and  in 
the  English  diplomatic  correspondence  from  Berlin  we  may  trace 
the  first  signs  of  the  ambitions  which  were  beginning  to  grow  np. 
The  hope  of  recovering  Alsace  for  the  German  Empire  was 
indeed  not  iiew.     It  was  an  old  grievance  against  the  House  of 
Hapsbnrg  that  at  the  end  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession 
it  had  rejected  a  peace  which  would  have  restored  that  province! 
to  the  Empire,  because  it  only  offered  to  Austria,  Naples  and^ 
Sicily  in  exchange  for  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  that  in  1738  [ 
the  Emperor,  in  order  to  recover  Tuscany,  consented  to  sacrifice 
the  interests  of  Germany  by  allovring  France  to  obtain  Lorraine.* 
Thirty-twp  years  later  Frederick  the  Great  had  tried  to  turn 
the  ambition  of  the  Emperor  in  this  direction,  and  he  even 
drew  up  a  detailed  plan  for  the  conquest  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
firom  France.'    From  an  interesting  secret  letter  written  by 
Ewart  to  Grenville,  it  appears  that  this  scheme  was  now  revived. -f 
Ewart  describes  a  long  conversation  which  he  had  with  Count 
Schulenburg,  the  Prussian  Minister,  from  which  he  learned  that 
although  Schulenburg  himself  was  much  opposed  to  an  inter- 
vention with  France,  the  King  of  Prussia,  under  the  influence 
of  BischoSswerder  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  had  committed 
himself  much  more  than  he  at  first  intended.     In  the  course  of 
this  conversation,   Ewart  continues,  ^we  considered  the  two 
cases  stated  in  the  secret  despatch  to  Baron  Jacobi  *  of  the  com- 
bination to  restore  the  French  monarchy  succeeding  or  failing. 
Count  Schulenbui^  thinks  it  would  be  impossible  to  subdue 
France  by  foreign  Powers,  and  that  the  attempt  would  con4 
tribute  to  unite  and  strengthen  the  different  parties.      But,!/ 
supposing  it  to  be  otherwise,  he  conceived  each  of  the  Powers 
concerned  would  require  an  indemnification  for  their  expenses,  -f 
He  thinks  the  same  thing  would  happen  in  the  case  of  their 
failing,  as  some  conquests  would  always  be  made,  particularly 
that  of  Alsace,  and  probably  Lorraine,  and  that  the  Epygror.  i 
would  be  disposed  to  keep  these  provinces,  after  restoring  their  i 
rights  to  the  princes  of  the  Empire.     The  King,  his  master, 


>  Arneth,  p.  149. 

s  Sybel,  i.  154,  156. 

*  Sorel,     Qneition     tFOHstU 


XVIIIme  SieeU,  pp.  104, 100. 
*  Prussian  Minister  at  Vienna. 
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won!3  tLen,  ho  obserred,  bo  obliged  to  require  an  equivalent, 
and  bis  ^rent  object  would  be  to  obtata  the  AuBtriau  port  of 

r  Upper  Silesia.  Some  arrangement  with  the  Elertor  Palatine 
was  likewise  alluded  to,  by  which  he  might  receivn  a  compen- 
eation  iu  the  Netherlands  equal  to  the  cession  of  Juliera  and 
Berg  to  Prussia,  ,  .  .  The  day  after  I  had  this  conirersalion 
with  the  Prussian  Minister,  ?tlr.  Jackson  learnt  from  an  indirect 
Bource  that  Colonel  Bischofisw enter  had  actually  settled  a  con- 
Tsntion  at  Vienna  for  an  effective  plan  of  operations  relatire  to 
French  affairs  .  .  .  that  upon  taking  Alsace  and  Lorraine  thi5 
Prussian  troops  should  remain  there,  and  the  Austrians  penetrate 
into  the  interior  provinces  of  France,  and  that  the  Emperor  was 

^'  bound  to  indemnify  his  Prussian  Majesty  in  any  case.' ' 

The  qnestion  of  armed  intervention  in  France  was  now  coa- 
aidered  very  seriously  in  Berlin,  and  it  is  evident  from  the 
confidential  diplomatic  correspondence,  that  the  King  of  Prussia, 
adopting  the  views  of  Bischoffswerder  in  opposition  to  those  of 

Eme  of  the  most  prominent  of  his  Ministers,  was  increasingly 
isiouB  for  snch  an  expedition,  while  the  Emperor  recoiled  from 
..  more  und  more,'  and  would  have  gladly  abandoned  tt  if  any 
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could  never  be  fully  restored.  The  army  was  entirely  with  the 
people.  This  was  due  to  the  general  opinion  among^the  soldiers 
of  the  utter  incapacity  of  the  King,  and  to  the  influence  of  the 
Assembly  which  had  raised  the  pay,  relaxed  discipline,  thrown 
open  the  ranks,  and  diffused  amongst  the  soldiers  the  sentiment 
of  equality.  But  the  army  was  now  so  disorganised  that  it  ^ 
would  not  prove  more  formidable  than  the  National  Guard,  when 
it  was  encountered  by  disciplined  soldiers.  At  the  same  time 
the  only  way  of  subduing  France  was  by  a  general  coalition. 
A  partial  attack  would  only  increase  the  evil.  France  must  be 
surrounded  with  armies  from  Bayonne  to  Dunkirk.^ 

The  extreme  reluctance,  however,  of  the  Emperor  in  a  great 
measure  paralysed  the  ardour  of  the  Prussian  King,  and  the 
interview  between  the  two  sovereigns  at  Pilnitz  had  little 
result.  D'Artois  again  urged  his  plans  of  immediate  invasion, 
and  the  recognition  of  the  Count  de  Provence  as  Regent,  but  hb 
views  were  emphatically  rejected.  A  public  declaration  was, 
however,  issued  by  the  two  sovereigns  on  August  27,  1791, 
stating  that  they  considered  the  present  situation  of  the  King 
of  France  a  matter  of  common  interest  to  all  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe ;  that  they  claimed  the  assistance  of  those  sovereigns, 
who  would,  they  trusted,  co-operate  with  the  signers  of  the 
declaration  in  proportion  to  their  strength,  in  order  to  enable 
the  Eang  of  France  to  establish  in  perfect  liberty  the  foun- 
dations of  a  monarchical  Government,  equally  in  harmony  with 
the  rights  of  sovereigns  and  the  prosperity  of  the  French  nation. 
^  Then,  and  in  this  case,  their  Majesties  the  Emperor  and  the 
King  of  Prussia  were  determined  to  act  promptly,  under  a 
common  agreement,  and  with  the  forces  necessary  to  obtain  the 
common  object  which  they  proposed,  and  in  the  mean  time  they 
will  give  such  orders  to  their  troops  that  they  may  be  put  with- 
out delay  into  activity.' 

To  those  who  believed  that  sovereigns  reigned  by  a  Divine 
right,  and  were  bound  to  one  another  by  personal  alliances, 
the  Declaration  of  Pilnitz  must  have  seemed  natural  and 
legitimate.  To  those  who  rejected  these  doctrines  it  must 
have  appeared  an  insult  to  France  and  an  interference  with  her 
internal  concerns,  which  was  amply  sufficient  to  justify  a  war. 

>  Copy  sent  by  Ewart  to  GrenTiUe,  Angosi  1791. 
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It  at  the  same  time  left  the  action  of  the  sovereigns  who  si^ed 
lit  so  conditional  upon  the  general  concurrence  of  the  European 
^Powers  that  it  bound  thein  to  nothing,  and  the  Emperor  and  hia 
^Mini^tcra  constantly  alleged  the  attitude  of  England  as  a  reason 
for  abstaining  for  the  present  from  any  more  active  mcosuro. 

The  English  policy,  though  it  snited  the  purpose  of  BOtOB 
foreign  politicians  to  describe  it  as  ambiguous  and  MtvchiavoUiAn, 
-  was  in  truth  from  first  to  last  perfectly  simple  and  coo^iatent. 
From  the  very  beginning  of  the  French  troubles  it  was  the  deter- 
mination of  Pitt  that  his  Government  should  take  no  part  directly 
or  indirectly  in  the  internal  affairs  of  France.  In  public  declara- 
tions, and  in  confidential  diplomatic  commu mentions,  in  speeches 
in  Parliament  and  in  the  most  private  letters,  this  policy  was 
j  uniformly  and  emphatically  annoonced,  and  on  every  critical 
occasion  it  was  reiterated.  Thus,  when  the  news  of  the  capture 
of  the  King  after  the  flight  of  Varennes  arrived  in  Enghmd, 
Grenville  at  once  wrote  to  the  ambassiulor  at  Parie,  '  I  have  fur 
the  present  only  to  recommend  to  your  Excellency  to  avoid  wili 
the  utmost  caution  any  step  which  may  have  the  appearance  of 
committing  the  sentiments  of  this  country  on  any  point  rcapect- 
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that  Prassian  allianoe  which  Pitt  regarded  as  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, and  Grenville  instmcted  Ewart  to  expr^s  the  deep 
regret  of  the  English  Goyemment  at  the  reserve  and  coldness 
which  had  arisen,  and  their  earnest  desire  to  maintain  the  defen- 
sive alliance  altogether  unimpaired.  But  he  was  at  the  same  time 
instructed  that '  it  is  impossible  for  him  [the  King  of  England] 
to  enter  into  any  stipulations  which  would  oblige  him  to  take  a 
part  in  the  affidrs  of  France,  with  respect  to  which  he  has  already 
declared  his  intention  of  observing  a  strict  neutrality.'  >  In 
order  that  there  should  be  no  possible  misunderstanding,  Ewart  I 
was  directed  not  to  accompany  the  King  of  Prussia  to  Pilnitz.*  \ 
In  England  alone,  the  circular  of  the  Emperor  calling  for  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  the  different  Powers  in  Europe  for  the 
protection  of  the  King  of  France  from  violence,  was  met  by  a 
distinct  refusal.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment, they  officially  replied,  to  observe  on  the  French  question 
'  the  strictest  neutrality.' ' 

Keith,  who  represented  England  at  Vienna,  was  instructed  -^ 
at  the  time  of  the  Pilnitz  meeting  not  to  introduce  any  topics 
relating  to  France,  but  if  the  Emperor  or  his  Ministers  re- 
ferred to  them  his  language  must  be  such  as  to  leave  no 
possible  opening  for  mii^construction.  He  must  say  that 
'  during  the  whole  course  of  the  trgubles  which  have  so  much 
distracted  the  kingdom  of  France,  his  Majesty  has  observed 
the  most  exact  and  scrupulous  neutrality,  abstaining  from 
taking  any  step  which  might  give  encouragement  or  coun- 
tenance to  any  of  the  parties  which  have  prevailed  there,  or 
from  mixing  himself,  in  any  manner  whatever,  in  the  internal 
dissensionsof  that  country.  It  is  his  Majesty's  intention  still 
to  adhere  to  this  line  of  conduct,  unless  any  new  circumstance 
should  arise  by  which  his  Majesty  should  be  of  opinion  that  the 
interests  of  his  subjects  would  be  affected,  and  even  in  that  case 
any  measures  to  be  taken  by  his  Majesty  would  be  directed  to 
that  object  only.  With  respect  to  the  concert  which  has  been 
proposed  to  his  Majesty  and  other  Powers  by  the  Emperor,  or  to 
the  measures  of  active  intervention  which  appear  to  have  been 

*  Grenville  to   Bwart.  Aug.  26,  '  JHoHeiof  the  lint  Lord  Mtdme^' 
1701                                                           hwry^  ii.  448.  Burke's  (Jorrespandenee^ 

*  Ibid.  Aug.  12. 1791.  iU.  260. 
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in  contemplation  for  the  restorntion  of  the  French  monarchy, 
either  on  its  former  footing  or  at  least  in  a  state  of  more  dijfnity 
I  anil  authority  than  nt  present,  tho  King  has  determined  not  to 
'  take  any  part  either  in  supporting  or  opposing  them.' ' 

Few  things  are  more  admirable  in  the  career  of  Pitt  than 
the  fidelity  with  which  he  observed  this  neutrality  not  only  in 
deeds  but  in  words,  and  the  latter  is,  perhapa,  the  more  difficult 
In  a  free  Government,  which  ia  largi^ly  swayed  by  popnlor 
jpassions,  and  in  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  member  of 
Parliament  to  force  almost  any  subject  into  discussion.  In  our 
generation,  when  the  American  Civil  War  deeply  divided 
public  opinion  in  England,  we  have  seen  an  English  Govern- 
ment proclaiming  the  strictest  neutrality ;  maintaining  it  with 
evident  good  faith,  and  preventing  by  its  refusal  of  concur- 
rence a  French  intervention  which  would  have  almost  certainly 
Bhnttered  the  American  Union  ;  but  half  the  good  effects  of 
this  nentrality  were  destroyed  by  the  indiscreet  and  offensive 
language  of  English  public  men.     But  no  such  indiscretion 

(can  be  attributed  to  Fitt  or  to  his  colleagnes,  and  their  speeches 
up  to  the  close  of  1 792  are  models  of  what  in  difficult  times  the 
speeches  of  the  Minister  of  a  neutral  Power  should  be.  Fox, 
as  we  have  seen,  from  the  rery  beginning  of  the  Kevolation,  did 
all  in  his  power  to  embarrvs  their  policy  by  constant  and  per- 
fectly  needless  eulogies  of  the  proceedings  in  France,  and  by 
^stematically  holding  them  np  as  a  model  to  Englishmen.  On 
the  other  hand,  Burke  had  given  an  anti-revolutionary  impulse 
to  opinion  which  was  growing  almost  daily  in  intensity, 
Waring  the  Nootka  Sonnd  difficulty,  when  the  relations  of  the 
two  countries  were  for  a  time  very  strained,  there  was  a  great 
temptation  to  deviate  from  this  nentrality.  Hugh  Elliot,  who, 
though  withont  any  diplomatic  position,  happened  to  be  in 
Paris,  came  into  close  intercourse  with  some  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  Diplomatic  Committee  which  the  National 
Assembly  had  appointed,  and  which  then  governed  almost 
absolutely  the  foreign  policy  of  France.  They  expressed  strODgly 
jtheir  good  will  to  England,  and  Pitt,  who  was  most  anxious 
that  France  should  not  join  Spain,  welcomed  their  overtares. 
But  even  then,  he  insisted  that  two  points  were  eesentoal  to  tlie 
■  Qrenvillfi  to  Eeitb,  Sept.  19,  1T91. 
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whole  business — the  one  that  the  negotiation  should  be  carried  / 
on  by  accredited  Ministers,  the  other  '  that  no  assurances  shall 
be  giyen,  directly  or  indirectly,  which  go  farther  than  that  this 
country  means  to  persevere  in  the  neutrality  which  it  has  ^ 
hitherto  scrupulously  observed  with  respect  to  the  internal 
dissensions  of  France,  and  from  which  it  will  never  depart 
unless  the  conduct  held  there,  should  make  it  indispensable  as 
an  act  of  self-defence.'  * 

In  the  democratic  party  in  France,  Pitt's  honest  efforts  to 
maintain  a  perfect  neutrality  appear  to  have  been  at  this  time 
fully  acknowledged,  but,  as  usual  among  continental  statesmen, 
motives  of  the  most  insidious  and  subtle  nature  were  con- 
tinually ascribed  to  him.  Mercy  wrote  to  Marie  Antoinette  as 
early  as  March  1791,  that  England  was  the  chief  obstacle  to 
the  re-establishment  of  royal  power  in  France ;  that  she  con- 
sidered herself  secure  from  the  effects  of  democracy,  and  that 
she  wished  to  plunge  France  into  the  horrors  of  Revolution  \l 
in  order  to  complete  her  ruin.*  Sometimes  her  conduct  was 
attributed  to  resentment  at  the  part  which  the  French  Court 
had  taken  during  the  American  Bevolution;  sometimes  to  a  — 
simple  desire  to  enfeeble  a  rival ;  sometimes  it  was  said  that 
'  Mr.  Pitt  was  secretly  in  the  democratic  interest,  or  at  least 
wishes  it  to  exist,  in  order  to  make  it  some  way  or  other  subser- 
vient to  his  designs.'  The  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Sweden 
believed,  or  pretended  to  believe,  that  the  attitude  of  England 
was  less  neutral  than  hostile,  and  that  it  would  therefore  be 
dangerous  for  them  to  support  the  French  King.  At  the  very 
time  when  Keith  was  expressly  instructed  not  to  introduce 
French  topics  into  his  conversations  with  the  Ministers  at 
Vienna,  Calonne  imagined  that  English  influence  was  strenu- 
ously opposing  the  emigrants  in  that  capital.' 

Reports  of  this  kind  were  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
English  Grovemment  both  by  Burke,^  and  by  the  French  emi- 

>  Stanhope's  Ufe  of  Pitt,  ii.  59.  239,    261,  291-302,   818.      See,  too. 

This  confidential  communication  was  the  letters  of  Leopold  and  Gostavos 

discoveied  by  the  Russian  ambassa-  III.  in  the  collections  of  Arneth  and 

dor.    See  Burke's  Correspandenee,  iii.  of  Feuillet  de  Conches.    Also  Marsh's 

267.  Hutory   of    tke   Politiet    of    Great 

*  Arneth,  Marie  Antoinette,  Joseph  Britain  and  France,  1.  39. 

und  Leopold,  p.  148.  *  Burke's  Cdrretpondohee,  iiL  348. 

*  See  Burke's  Oorreepondenoe,  iii. 
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jgranta,  but  on  tbia  nde  also,  Gnnnlle  guarded  UnadfagdMl 
any  suspicion  of  demoting  from  tunitnlibr.  PrabaUjr  the  hetb 
view  of  the  re&l  Beatiments  of  the  TBngiwli  Qorenuiunt  is  tD  ba 
found  in  the  confidentii^  correspowtenoe  witih  Beriiii,  and  u 
July  1791  GreuTille  deroted  a  long  letter  to  tiw  tyataAm. 
Golonne  had  recently  come  to  England  bearing  lettar*  bam.  tha 
emigrant  princes  to  the  King,  and  the  principal  olgect  of  lua 
mission  was  '  to  solicit  from  his  Majesty  an  aaaamncse  of  hit 
nentrality  in  the  event,  which  M.  da  Calonna  topraaenta  aa 
almost  certain,  of  ui  attempt  being  made  by  the  £mparor  and 
other  Powers  in  sapport  of  the  royal  patty  in  Vnaok  Bat 
from  the  Qircamstances  of  M.  de  Calonne'a  aitoation,*  GmmDa 
writes, '  and  from  other  reaaona  it  waa  not  thooglit  proper  to 
receire  M.  de  Calonne  as  having  any  formal  poweor  to  tooat  npOK 
^these  anbjectfl,  or  to  aathoriae  him  to  convey  to  the  YitMtA 
jprincea  each  on  assurance  aa  he  requested,  especially  aa  no  com- 
[municstion  had  been  made  by  the  £mperor  relative  to  his 
;  intentions  on  this  sabject,' 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  GrOTenunent  that  it  waa  not  forthe 
interest  of  the  allied  Powers  to  enter  into  eirplanations  on  this 
or  any  other  sabject  till  the  Reichenbach  negotiations  were  ccHn- 
pleted  and  confirmed.  As  it  was  likely,  however,  that  peace 
wonld  soon  be  made  at  Sistova ;  that  the  Emperor  wonid  then 
_  ybe  on  good  terms  with  the  Allies,  and  that  he  would  interfere 
with  the  affairs  of  France ;  the  time  had  come  for  giving  an 
explanation  which  had  been  hitherto  withheld.  'The  measures 
which  the  Emperor  seems  inclined  to  adopt  may  be  prodnctive  f£ 
consequences  advantageous  to  the  Allies,  and  oA  the  whole  th^ 
hare  no  interest  in  preventing  or  discouraging  his  interference  in 
French  affairs.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  King's  servants  are 
&r  from  thinking  that  there  exist  at  present  any  considerations 
of  sufficient  weight  to  induce  his  Majesty  to  commit  himself  by 
any  co-operation  or  assistance  to  be  given  to  the  attempts  whid 
may  be  made  in  favour  of  the  royal  cause  in  France,  either  by 
foreign  Powers  or  by  any  desciiption  of  persons  within  that  king- 
dom. The  line  of  conduct  which  his  Majesty  is  disposed  to  adopt 
on  this  subject  is,  to  observe  the  most  exact  and  rigoroos  nea- 
trality  in  the  event  of  any  interference  by  other  Powers  in  the 
affairs  of  France.'    England,  Grenville  says,  would  gladly  enter 
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into  allianoe  with  the  Emperor  in  conjunction  with  Prussia  and 
Holland;  and  in  that  case  she  is  quite  ready  to  give  such 
explanations  '  as  may  give  his  Imperial  Majesty  a  confidence  of 
receiving  no  interruption  from  this  country  in  any  measures 
which  he  may  pursue  on  that  subject.'  Grenville  did  not  know, 
and  much  wished  to  know,  whether  Prussia  intended  to  follow 
on  the  French  question  a  policy  of  interference,  or  the  English 
policy  of  amicable  neutrality ;  but  in  any  case  negotiations  should 
be  entered  into  with  the  Emperor  as  soon  as  peace  is  made  at 
Sistova.  It  must,  however,  be  clearly  explained  that '  the  object  ) 
and  stipulations  of  the  alliance  cannot  extend  to  induce  his 
Majesty  to  take  any  part  in  the  Emperor^s  measures  in  favour 
of  the  royal  party  in  France,  although  the  conclusion  of  that 
alliance  would  afford  the  strongest  additional  motive,  neither 
directly  nor  indirectly  to  obstruct  those  measures.'  ^ 

The  instructions  of  Orenville  to  the  English  ambassador  at 
Vienna  were  very  similar.    He  wrote  to  him  that  La  Bintioaye, 
who  had  been  charged  with  a  letter  from  the  Count  de  Provence 
to  the  King,  had  represented  ^  that  the  Emperor  alleged  to  the  \ 
French  princes  as  a  motive  for  his  not  taking  immediate  and 
active  steps  in  support  of  their  cause,  that  he  was  retained  by\ 
some  declaration  of  his  Majesty,  from  marching  any  of  the-" 
troops  which  were  then  in  the  Netherlands,  and  that  he  was 
therefore  under  the  necessity  of  delaying  his  measures  till  ho 
could  bring  forward  that  part  of  his  army  which  had  been  op- 
posed to  the  Turks.'     If  anything  of  this  kind  was  said  at 
Vienna,  Keith  was  instructed  to  reply  that '  no  note  or  declara- 
tion of  any  sort  has  passed  on  the  subject  between  this  Court 
and  that  of  Vienna,  since  the  letter  of  his  Majesty  to  the 
Emperor.'    It  was  true,  indeed,  that  in  some  conversations  with 
the  Austrian  ambassador,  Grenville  had  spoken  of '  the  anxiety  ] 
of  this  Grovemment  for  the  maintenance  of  tranquillity  in  the  J 
Netherlands,  to  the  re-establishment  of  which  his  Majesty  had 
by  his  friendly  interposition  so  much  concurred,  and  in  the  pre- 
servation of  which  he  feels  that  he  has  a  strong  interest,'  and 
of  the  possible  danger  '  of  fi-esh  disturbances  if  the  Imperial 
army  now  stationed  there  was  to  act  on  the  side  of  France.' 
But  this  was  merely  urged  as  an  argument  to  induce   the 

^  Gxenyille  to  Ewart»  July  26, 1791. 
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Emperor  to  bring  to  a  speedy  conclusioa  the  constitutional  ar- 
rangetnenta  in  the  Netherlands,  which  he  had  promised  and  hod 
hitherto  delayed.  It  was  never  for  a  moment  the  intention  of 
the  English  Government  to  prescribe  to  the  Emperor  how  many 
troops  were  wanted  in  the  Netherlands,  or  to  make  any  formal 
representation  on  the  subject.  On  French  affairs  the  policy  of 
England  was  'declared  neutrality.'  She  was  determined  not 
only  not  to  second  and  not  to  oppose  any  measure  the  Emperor 
might  tate,  but  also  not  to  attempt  to  influence  his  decision  by 

.f^ny  advice.  There  is  strong  reason,  Grenvillo  said,  to  believe  that 
he  '  has  no  longer  the  same  desire  of  interfering  in  the  affairs  of 
France,  which  he  had  a  short  time  since,'  and  that  he  is  making 
—■use  of  the  English  conversations  as  a  pretext  for  inaction.  '  It  is 
ty  no  means  his  Majesty's  wish  to  take  any  step  for  altering  his 
Imperial  Majesty's  disposition  on  this  subject,  whatever  it  be.' 
He  only  wishes  it  to  be  clearly  known  that  he  has  himself  main- 
tained, and  that  he  will  maintain,  '  the  most  strict  and  scnipa- 
louB  neutralitry  on  the  subject.'     Keith  as  usual  is  directed  to 

I  abstain  from  introducing  the  subject,  but  if  it  was  iatrodoced, 

I  this  was  to  be  hia  answer.' 

In  their  commnnications  with  Bnrke,  the  MinisterB  showed 
much  reserve,  and  Burke  was  for  a  time  so  doubtful  of  t^eir 

jldispositions,  that  he  cautioned  his  son  not  to  tnist  them  with 

f'any  secrets  relating  to  the  French  princes.  The  fear  of  French 
faction  in  England,  he  said,  was  disappearing  &om  their  minds. 
They  seemed  wholly  indifferent  to  its  prevalence  in  other  coon- 
tries,  and  they  were  much  governed  by  Uie  opinions  of  their 
ambassadors.  The  Court  and  the  majority  of  the  people,  he 
bad  no  doubt,  were  opposed  to  the  Revolution,  but  Burke  was 

Vby  no  means  certain  that  the  leaning  of  the  Ministry  was  not 

'in  its  favour.  Dundas,  however,  positively  assured  him  of 
their  determination  to  be  strictly  neutral,  and  he  wrote  to  the 
same  effect  to  Richard  Burke.  '  The  line  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment,' he  said,  '  to  adhere  to  an  honest  and  fair  neutrality  being 
taken  and  everywhere  announced,  it  is  impossible  for  any  mem- 
ber of  Government  to  give  way  to  the  indulgence  of  any  specn- 
lations  on  the  subject  of  French  affairs.  I  had  a  visit  &om  your 
father  this  morning,  and  I  took  occasion  to  express  to  him  my 
>  GrenviUe  to  Keith,  Sept.  S7, 1T91. 
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snrprise  at  the  contents  of  your  last  letter :  never  having  heard, 
and  at  this  moment  not  believing,  that  this  country  ever  inter- 
fered directly  or  indirectly  to  prevent  the  Emperor  moving  any 
of  his  troops  in  any  manner  he  pleased.'  ^  Edmund  Burke  him- 
self had  several  conversations  with  Pitt,  and  fully  recognised 
that  there  was  no  moving  him  from  his  idea  of '  a  neutrality,' '  a 
very  literal '  neutrality.* 

It  is  impossible  to  resist  the  force  of  this  evidence.  The 
Emperor  in  September  1791  informed  Bouill6  that  he  had  re- 
ceived replies  from  all  the  Powers  he  had  addressed  on  the 
French  question,  assuring  him  of  their  co-operation,  ^  with  the 
exception  of  England,  which  is  resolved  to  preserve  the  most 
strict  neutrality,'  •  and  the  French  Minister  of  War  in  the  fol- 
lowing month,  in  a  report  enumerating  in  great  detail  all  that 
had  been  done  by  different  Powers  in  Europe  hostile  to  France, 
made  no  charge  of  any  kind  against  England.^  '^ 

During  the  whole  of  1791,  and,  indeed,  until  the  closing 
months  of  1792,  French  affairs  occupy  a  curiously  small  place 
in  the  correspondence  of  Pitt  and  of  the  other  Ministers,^  and 
Lord  Auckland,  who  had  lived  long  on  the  Continent,  was 
greatly  struck  with  the  general  indifference  to  foreign  politics. 
Ewart  returned  to  England  in  November  1791,  and  Auckland 
says,  '  He  thinks  that  on  coming  home,  he  will  be  listened  to 
respecting  foreign  politics.  He  will  be  astonished  to  find  that 
nobody  here  enters  into  such  subjects.'  ^  This  indifference  to 
foreign  affairs,'  he  wrote  five  months  later,  '  is  general  through 
the  kingdom.  You  may  find  it  even  in  our  newspapers; 
perhaps  it  may  be  justly  attributed  to  the  great  prosperity  oft 
the  country,  which  confines  all  attention  to  interior  and  insular  'f 
details.'*  Lord  Malmesbury  was  persuaded  that  it  was  Hhe' 
fixed  opinion '  of  Lord  Grenville, '  that  we  should  not  interfere 
at  all  in  the  affairs  of  the  Continent.'  ^  Pitt  was  generally  be- 
lieved to  know  and  care  less  about  foreign  politics  than  about  any 


'  Barkers  Correipondenoe,  iii.  224,  Pitt's  correspondence  at  tJiis  time. 

265,  266,  268,  274,  836.  JHaries  and  Qfrrespondence,  i.  108. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  343,  347.  '  Aackland*s    Correipandence,  ii. 

*  Marsh's  Politics  of  Great  Britain  392,  398. 

and  France^  i.  36.  '  Malmesbory's  Ctnrespondenee,  iL 

«  Ibid,  pp.40,  41.  441. 

*  Bee  the   remarks   of  Bose,  on 
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other  department  of  administration,  and  all  hia  correspondence 
bIiows  tbat  hia  thoughts  were  at  this  time  moinlj'  directed  to 
commercial  extension,  to  financial  reform,  and  especially  to  the 
reduction  of  the  debt.  The  two  great  ends  of  bis  foreign  policy 
were  to  prevent  diaturbancea  in  Europe  and  to  multiply  com- 
iDcrcial  treatiea,  and  he  wcs  fully  convinced  that  a  long  period 
of  peace  lay  before  England. 

Opiniona  on  the  French  Kevofution  greatly  differed,  bat  the 
one  point  on  which  the  vast  majority  of  statesmen  agreed,  was 
■^tbat  for  a  long  period  France  was  not  likely  to  be  aggreaaiye, 
'  The  state  of  France,'  wrote  Pitt,  at  a  time  when  the  Revolo- 
tion  was  still  impending,  '  whatever  else  it  may  produce,  aeems 
to  promise  ns  more  than  ever,  a  considerable  respite  from 
dangerous  projects.' '  '  From  France,'  wrote  Lord  Malmesbnry, 
two  years  later,  '  I  fear  very  little.  Its  sitnation  puts  it  as  )i 
Power  quite  out  of  the  line,  and  it  is  not  worthy  to  be  reckoned 
either  as  a  friend   or   foe.'*     By  strengthening  as  much  as 

f  possible  the  internal  resources  of  England,  Pitt  and  his  col- 
leagnes  believed  that  she  must  rise  steadily  and  spontaneously 
in  the  European  system.  It  is  a  curioos  illustratioQ  of  the  spirit 
of  his  Government  that  at  a  time  when  the  complications  of  the 
Continent  were  rapidly  thickening,  one  of  his  great  pre-occupa- 
tions  appears  to  have  been  the  arrival  of  a  few  shipwrecked 
Japanese  at  St.  Petersburg.  In  a  long,  anxious,  and  able  de- 
spatch, which  though  signed  by  Grenville  was  probably  written 
by  Pitt  himself,  he  represented  to  Whitworth  the  extreme 
importance  to  the  East  Indian  dominions  of  the  King,  of  making 
use  of  the  occasion  to  form  some  commercial  connection  with 
Japan ;  and  Whitworth  iras  directed  to  employ  all  his  efforts  to 
induce  the  Japanese  to  go  to  London,  where  their  presence 
might  'possibly  lead  to  consequences  in  the  highest  degree 
sdvant^^us  to  the  commercial  interests  of  this  country.*  He 
was  directed  to  negotiate  with  the  Empress  on  the  sabject,  bat 
as  the  Empress  was  not  likely  to  consent,  the  object  mnst  be 
disguised,  and  some  pretext,  such  as  the  convenience  of  embark- 
ing in  Holland,  mnst  be  invented.     This  is  perhaps  the  only 

I  Boae'i  DiariM  ani  Cvrreaend-  '  Malmetbai;'*  0»TTt»ponde»e»,li. 

met,  i.  86.  Ihia  waa  written  in  13T,  138  (Oot  1790).  8m,  to«k, 
Eept.  lisa.  Aookland'a  Corrt^cii^iue,  U.  377. 
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instance  in  the  Govermneht  of  Htt  of  a  diplomacy  which  waa 
not  perfectly  straightforward.^ 

I  have  dwelt  long  on  this  subject,  for  in  order  to  judge  fairly 
the  causes  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1793,  it  is  necessary  to 
ascertain  what  were  the  dispositions  of  England  when  the  great 
struggle  first  began  on  the  Continent.  It  is,  I  believe,  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  study  the  evidence  with  candour  without 
acknowledging  that,  up  to  this  time  at  least,  the  English  Grovem- 
ment  was  thoroughly  pacific,  and  that  the  neutrality  which  it 
professed  was  a  sincere  neutrality,  honestly  professed  and  faith- 
fully observed.  If  Pitt  had  any  designs  of  aggression,  the 
opportunity  was  not  wanting,  for  in  the  French  navy  insubor- 
dination and  disorganisation  were  at  their  height,  and  the  great 
negro  insurrection  at  St.  Domingo  in  the  summer  of  1791 
almost  led  to  the  total  destruction  of  that  important  French 
colony.  In  their  extreme  distress  the  colonists  appealed  for 
assistance  to  Lord  Effingham,  the  Grovemor  of  Jamaica,  who 
saved  them  from  almost  certain  massacre  by  sending  to  their 
assistance  three  English  frigates  with  ammunition,  and  his 
conduct  received  the  full  and  formal  approbation  of  the  British 
Government.* 

Though  he  made  no  efficient  effort  to  prevent  it,  the  lan- 
guage of  Ewart  at  Berlin  tended  to  discourage  Prussia  from 
embarking  in  a  war  with  France,'  and  the  evident  reluctance  of 
the  King,  in  his  capacity  of  Elector  of  Hanover,  to  support  any 
warlike  policy,  was  one  of  the  reasons  alleged  by  the  Emperor 
for  shrinking  from  the  contest.^  There  is,  indeed,  little  doubt 
that  the  English  Ministers  sincerely  regretted  the  continental 
war.  In  a  conversation  with  Burke  shortly  before  it  broke  out, 
Pitt  and  Grenville  observed  '  that  they  had  now  in  Europe  a 
situation  in  which  it  never  stood  before  and  might  never  be 
again — a  general  peace  among  the  Powers,  and  a  general  good 
disposition  to  support  the  common  cause  of  order  and  govem- 


I  GrenviUo  to  Whitworth,  April  «  }S,anh*BPolUie9  of  Great  Britain 

20,  1792.    Whitworth  was  not  able  and  France,  i.  43-57. 

to  succeed,  for  special  orders  were  *  See  Eden  to  Grenville,  Feb.  14, 

given  to  keep  the  Japanese  from  all  1792. 

contact  with  Englishmen  and  Datch-  *  Barkers  Corretpondenee,  iii.  240, 

men,  May  18,  1792.     Whitworth  to  260,  26L   Keith  to  Grenville,  Dec.  31, 
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ment.' '  They  feared  new  troublea  in  the  Netherlands,  which 
lay  within  the  sphere  of  English  interests;  they  profonndly 
distrusted  the  Emperor,  and  they  entirely  rejected  Burke's 
estimate  of  the  dangerB  and  even  of  the  importance  of  the 
Revolution.  After  a  long  conversation  with  Pitt  and  Grenville 
in  September  1701,  Burke  wrote  to  his  son,  'They  seem  to  be 
quite  out  of  all  apprehension  of  any  effect  from  the  French 
Revolution  on  this  kingdom,  either  at  present  or  at  any  time  to 
'  Do  not  fear,'  Pitt  once  s;    i  to  Burke,  '  depend  upon 


it  wo  shall  go  on  as  wo  are 

recommended  him  to  praise 
much  as  he  pleased,  but  nu. 
Ministers  probably  agreed  with 
conld  only  be  very  transient,  aiiu 


day  of  judgment ; ' '  and  he 
jitation  of  Great  Britain  as 
■utock  that  of  France.  The 
ley  that  the  present  anarchy 
st  lead  in  a  Bhort  time  to 


the  re-establishment  of  the  monarchy  under  constitntional 
limitations ; '  and  Pitt,  looking  on  the  whole  question  with  the 
eye  of  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  believed  that  a  speedy 
bankruptcy  mnst  destroy  the  credit  of  the  Aseemblj  and  ter- 
minate the  crisis.*  So  little  danger  did  he  fear  from  France, 
that  almost  to  the  eve  of  the  great  strnggle  which  laat«d  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  he  was  reducing  the  armamenta  of 
England. 

The  attitude  of  England  was  very  little  calculated  to  disturb 
or  influence  that  of  other  Powers ;  but  the  attitude  of  Catherine 
was  very  different.  She  had  just  concluded  her  Turkish  war, 
.and  was  able  to  turn  her  energies  to  the  destruction  of  the  new 
1^  Constitution  and  independence  of  Poland.  This  now  became 
her  main  object,  but  in  order  more  easily  to  attain  it,  it  was  her 
—  first  desire  to  embroil  the  Emperor  and  Prussia  with  France. 
She  received  with  the  utmost  warmth  the  emigrant  princes. 
She  issued  a  circular  to  all  the  princes  of  Europe,  calling  them 
to  take  arms  for  the  common  cause  of  monux^y.  She  appealed 
specially  and  vehementiy  to  the  honour  of  the  two  Qennan 


■  Bnrbe'a  Cbrreipondmee,  Ui.  ii6. 
<  Ibid,  iii  344,  34G. 

■  Pallew'a  Zt/f  of  Sidmouth,  1, 
12.  'Ve[7likel7,(ur,' Burke  answered. 
•  It  is  the  day  of  no  jadgment  I  am 
afraid  of.'  Id  poHtios,  Barke  once 
■aid,  he  was  wmetimei  'mott  afraid 


of  the   weakest  Teasonings,  becaoM 

thry  discover  the  atroogeat  pwsioiu.' 
Letter  to  Sir  H.  Langrishe. 

'  AockUnd'a  CorrtipondeHOe,  IL 
380. 

'  BnAo's  C9rre^<mdatee,  UL  i^. 
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sovereigns,  and  she  lost  no  occaaion  of  protesting  tte  ardoar  of 
her  enthuBiasm  for  the  royaliBt  canBe  in  Europe.  It  was  anfor- 
tnnat«  for  these  protestation^  Whitworth  somewhat  sarcastically 
observed,  that  the  two  revolattons  of  the  centaty  which  had 
been  most  favourable  to  the  cause  of  hereditary  monarchy — the 
Bevolation  in  Sweden  and  the  recent  Revolution  in  Poland — 
had  both  found  in  the  Empress  the  most  implacable  enemy. 
Those,  however,  who  will  read  those  singular  letters  to  Grimm, 
in  which  Catherine  expressed,  apparently  without  a  shadow  of 
reserve,  her  opinions  about  the  Revolution,  will,  I  think,  ^ree 
with  me  that  the  English  ambassador  somewhat  underrated  her 
sincerity.  She  had,  I  believe,  a  real  interest  in  the  royal  cause, 
a  real  pity  for  the  Queen  of  France,  and  a  strong  dread  of  the 
contagious  influence  of  the  Revolution  in  Europe.  She  was  \ 
quite  ready  to  take  some  part  as  a  member  of  an  anti-revolu- 
tionary confederation,  but  she  was  never  likely  to  allow  her 
enthusiasm  to  divert  her  from  the  objects  of  her  own  ambition. 
In  one  of  her  confidential  letters  she  very  frankly  said, '  I  am 
breaking  my  head  to  make  the  Cabinets  of  Vienna  and  Berlin 
intervene  in  the  affairs  of  France.  I  wish  to  see  them  plunged 
in  some  very  complicated  question  in  order  to  have  my  own 
hands  free.  I  have  before  me  so  many  enterprises  not  finished^ 
It  is  necessary  that  these  two  Conrts  should  be  occupied,  in  orderj , 
that  they  may  not  prevent  me  &om  bringing  them  to  a  good'' 


Poland  by  herself  was  wholly  unable  to  resist  her  powerful  v 
neighbour.  The  great  constitutional  changes  which  had  been 
recently  effected,  had  indeed  been  carried  with  admirable  unani- 
mity, and  they  promised  the  best  results,  but  very  little  had  been 
done  to  put  the  country  in  a  condition  of  security.  With  an  in- 
defensible frontier,  a  governing  class  by  no  means  destitute  of 
real  patriotism,  but  corrupted  and  divided  by  a  long  period  of 
anarchy  and  foreign  intrigue,  an  army  wholly  inadequate  to  the 
wants  of  the  nation,  and  a  peasantry  cowed  and  broken  by 
repeated  Russian  invasions  and  occupations,  the  safety  of  this  . 
unhappy  countiy  was  certain  to  depend  for  some  years  on  the  I 
abstinence  or  the  assistance  of  its  neighbours.  In  Leopold, , 
Poland  had  a  real  friend.  In  spite  of  the  participation  of 
>  Bjbti.  a,  U2. 
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Austria  m  the  first  partition,  tlie  long  alliance  between  the  two 
countries,  strengthened  by  th«3  community  of  faith,  was  not 
forgotten,  and  Leopold,  in  tho  spirit  of  a  truo  etatesman,  recog- 
Inised  the  importance  of  interposing  a  powerfal  Icingdoro  betireoa 
(Muscovite  ambition  and  Weat«rn  Europe,  Prussia  also  waa 
attached  to  Poland  by  every  engagement  that  could  biad  the 
honour  of  a  nation.  She  had  guaranteed  the  integrity  of 
Poland.  She  had  bound  hers"'*"  *"■  %  solemn  treaty  to  prevent 
any  foreign  interference  wi  emal  concerns.      She  tad 

entered  into  alliance  ndth  nt,. ,  Prussian  King  had  been 

the  first  to  express  his  gra  ;  the  recent  changes  in  her 

Constitution.     He  had  i       t  a  assurances  of  friendship 

again  and  again.     He  haa  jently  entered  into  a  new 

agreement  with  the  Empei  pect  the  integrity  and  the 

Constitution  of  Poland,  and  to  i  »  the  Elector  of  Saxony  to 
accept  the  hereditary  crown.*  p    )lic  faith  was  more  than  an 

!  empty  name,  Poland  seemed  likely  to  find  powerful  supportera 
'  in  her  difficulties. 

lb  is  one  of  the  great  interests  in  reading  history  in  original 
diplomatic  despatches,  that  it  enables  ns  to  trace  almost  from  the 
beginning  the  rise  of  great  qnestions,  which  first  appear  like 
small  clouds  scarcely  visible  on  the  horizon,  and  gradually  dilate 
and  darken  till  the  whole  political  sky  is  overcast  The  earliest 
clear  notification  of  what  was  impending,  which  was  received 
by  the  Ministers  in  England,  appears  to  have  come  from  a 

^ secret  despatch  of  Ewart  written  in  Aagnst  1791.     He  relates 

a  long  conversation  with  Comit  Schnlenbnrg,  tiie  Pmssian 
Minister,  chiefly  about  the  concerns  of  France,  but  in  the 
coarse  of  it  there  was  a  digression  on  Polish  a&irs  which  most 
have  afforded  the  ambassador  grave  subject  for  thoaght.  Schn- 
V  lenbnrg  described  himself  as  much  pleased  that  the  Emperor 
:  I  had  guaranteed  the  integrity  of  Poland ;  but  he  expressed  his 
I|  belief  that  this  would  be  of  little  use  against  the  ambition 
'  of  Russia ;  that  Rnssia  having  obtained  an  advantageons  port 
on  the  Black  Sea,  would  be  confirmed  in  the  idea  of  fixing  the 
seat  of  empire  there ;  that  the  Emperor,  finding  it  impossible 
to  stop  the  ambition  of  Russia,  will  find  himself  obliged  to 

t  Bee  Sjbel,  I.  307,  311. 
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partitnpata  in  some  plan  for  the  partition  of  Poland,  and  that  1/ 
Prussia  will  not  be  able  to  avoid  joining.' 

Ewart  was  eoon  after  recalled  from  Berlin  and  replaced  by 
Eden,  a  brother  of  Lord  Auckland.  A  few  extracts  from  hia 
confidential  despatches  will  cany  as  farther  in  onr  story. 

At  the  end  of  November  he  wrote :  '  In  several  of  my  letters 
frxnn  Dresden  I  informed  your  lordship  of  the  express  orders 
sent  to  the  Prossian  Minister  there,  to  remove  if  possible  the 
apprehensions  entertained  at  that  Conrt  of  the  evils  which 
might  arise  to  Saxony,  shoold  the  Elector  accept  the  offered 
Bnccession  to  the  crown  of  Poland.  This  line  of  conduct 
appears  contrary  to  that  ever  pnrsned  by  his  late  Prassiaa 
Majesty,  who  looked  for  hia  own  aggrandisement  from  the 
anarchy  of  Poland.  The  Dutch  Minister  now  tells  me,  that  he 
has  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  instructions  given  to  M.  de 
Lnchesini  are  to  endeavonr  to  replunge  that  country  into  the 
anarchy  from  which  it  is  scarcely  emei^;^.' ' 

The  more  Eden  saw  of  Prossian  statesmen,  the  worse  he 
augured  for  the  future  of  Poland.  The  Court  (tf  St.  Peters- 'j 
but^,  he  says,  will  never  be  brought  to  any  fovonrable  declare-  \ 
tion,  and  the  King  of  Prussia  refiises  to  give  a  formal  guarantee 
to  the  new  Constitution,  *  alleging  that  that  assurance  which  he 
had  already  given  of  his  approbation,  when  it  was  commonicated 
to  him,  proceeded  merely  from  his  personal  regard  for  the 
Elector.'*  That  sovereign  was  etill  procrastinating,  and  it  is 
believed  that  he  will  not  accept  the  succession  to  the  Polish 
throne  until  the  three  Powers  give  their  consent.* 

'  With  regard  to  Poland,'  Eden  wrote  a  little  later,  '  I  shall 
briefly  state  that  though  there  may  be  no  actual  concert,  yet  it 
appears  to  be  equally  the  Eiystem  of  the  three  Coorta  to  pre- 
vent that  kingdom  from  rising  into  consequence.  The  Polish 
Minister  at  Dresden  boasts,  I  nnderstand,  of  his  conntry  being 
assured  of  the  good  will  and  protection  of  his  Prussian  Majesty ; 
yet  the  language  of  his  Ministers  to  me  has  nnifbrmly  been, 
that  his  Majesty's  approbation  of  the  new  Constitution  was  in 
as  mach  only  as  it  regarded  the  choice  of  the  Elector.  .  ,  . 

<  Emrt  t«areDTUle(a]OctBOCTet), 
Aug.  4, 1791. 

'  Eden toOienTiIle,NOT.8«,  1781. 
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They  erpect  the  Elector's  silence  or  his  refueal  will  produce  a  pcr^ 
feet  anarchy  in  Poland,  and  they  add  that  as  the  Poles  formed  their 
Constitution  without  foreign  intervention,  they  mnst  be  left  to 
themselves  to  accomplish  it.  I  should  observe  that  the  little 
bickerings  relative  to  trade  which  the  Poles  have  imprudently  too 
much  ^ven  rise  to,  will  strengthen  the  arguments  of  those  who 
think  the  aggrandisement  of  thia  country  can  be  secured  only 
by  tho  anarchy  and  spoila  of  that  unhappy  kingdom.'  •  '  The 
Poles  must  not  expect  any  support  from  hence.  Even  the 
friendly  professions  of  this  Court  towards  Poland  ceased,  from  the 
moment  that  all  appearance  of  war  with  Russia  was  at  aa  end, 
and  her  assistance  was  no  longer  wanted.'  * 

Aa  tie  probabilities  of  war  with  France  increased,  tho 
situation  became  more  clearly  defined.  Count  Schulenburg 
observed  that  '  ho  did  not  suppose  her  Imperial  Majesty  would 
give  a  decisive  answer  to  the  communication  of  tho  Court  at 
Warsaw,  nor  to  the  pressng  instances  of  the  Elector ;  but 
that  she  would  order  the  troops  to  "be  withdrawn  from  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia,  to  be  stationed  on  the  frontier  of  Poland  to 
encourage  the  malcontents;  that  new  confederacies  will  bo 
formed,  and  anarchy  with  its  osnal  train  of  iUs  ensue.  He 
added  that  the  Elector  was  aware  of  this,  and  would  not 
venture  to  accept  the  crown.'*  A  week  later  Schnlenbnr^  said 
to  Eden  '  that  it  was  evidently  the  Empress's  intention  to 
station  her  troops  on  the  frontiers  of  Poland,  that  she  might 
encourage  her  partisans  and  foment  the  divisions  in  that 
country.'  '  I  have  uniformly,'  Eden  continued,  '  described  to 
your  lordship  the  disposition  of  this  Court  as  no  longer  favoni^ 
able  to  the  Revolution,  since  the  appearance  of  a  mptore  was 
at  an  end,  and  I  stated  that  the  general  opinion  here  is  that 
Prussia  can  alone  look  for  aggrandisement  from  the  spoils  of 
that  unhappy  conntry.  In  the  Act  signed  at  Vienna  its  pro- 
sent  limits  are  indeed  fully  guaranteed.  Thia  I  fear  will  prove 
but  a  feeble  barrier ;  and  if  Russian  troops  overrun  Uie  coantiy 
'and  the  Empress  proposes  a  new  partition,  plausible  argoments 
[will  easily  be  found  for  the  political  necessity  of  its  being 
jaccepted.  Resistance  even  would  be  difficult,  if  this  Conit  and 
1  Ibid.  Jan.  9, 1701 
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that  of  Vienna  be  once  fully  embarked  in  the  prospect  of  an 
armed  negotiation  with  France,  for  as  in  that  business  it  does 
not  appear  probable  that  the  Empress  can  take  any  effective 
part,  she  will  be  left  the  sole  arbiter  of  the  fate  of  Poland.'  ^ 

This  consideration  was  undoubtedly  one  of  those  which 
made  the  Emperor  especially  reluctant  to  embark  in  a  French 
war,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  Constitution  by  Lewis  XVT. 
appeared  to  furnish  a  valid  reason  for  relinquishing  the  enter- 
prise. It  was,  indeed,  the  opinion  of  a  great  part  of  the 
European  world  that  this  acceptance  substaittially  closed  the 
Revolution.  On  September  14  the  King  went  down  in  state 
to  the  Assembly  to  swear  to  the  Constitution,  and  he  returned 
to  the  Tuileries  accompanied  by  the  members,  through  a  vast 
and  applauding  multitude.*  An  amnesty  was  granted  on  the 
occasion,  for  all  offences  connected  with  the  Revolution;  and 
the  King,  in  the  opinion  of  the  English  ambassador,  did 
everything  in  his  power  to  win  popularity,  and  to  convince  the 
people  that  the  course  he  was  pursuing  was  voluntary.  The 
Tuileries  were  twice  splendidly  illuminated.  The  King  and 
Queen  drove  through  the  Champs  Elys^es  to  see  the  illumi- 
nations ordered  by  the  municipality.  They  appeared,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  Revolution,  at  the  opera  and  in  the  theatres. 
They  sent  50,000  livres  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor.  The 
King  wrote  o£Scial  letters  to  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
notifying  his  acceptance  of  the  Constitution,  and  he  wrote  a 
long  and  earnest  letter  to  the  emigrant  princes,  urging  them 
to  abstain  from  any  measures  that  could  indicate  hostility  to  it, 
or  lead  to  foreign  invasion  or  civil  war.*  When  the  King 
closed  the  Constituent  Assembly  on  September  29,  he  was 
received  with  enthusiasm,  and  one  of  the  last  acts  of  this 
body  had  been  to  decree  that  the  members  of  any  club  or  other 
society  which  should  oppose  any  act  of  legal  authority  should 
lose  for  two  years  the  rights  of  French  citizenship.^ 

But  in  spite  of  these  reassuring  signs,  a  careful  observer 
could  easily  discern  the  growing  dangers  of  the  situation.    It 


I  Eden   to  GrenviUe,    Feb.    16,  *  See  Feaillet  de  Conches,  ii.  328> 

1792.  S36. 

«  Gower  to  Grenville,  Sept.  14,  *  Gower  to  Grenville,  Sept.  9, 14, 

1791.  16,23,  SO;  Oct.  7, 1791. 
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was  an  ominoas  proc^of  tiie  little  oonfideiiae  ftlft  bj 
in  tlie  permanence  of  tlie  new  ConfltiMaan,  that  tlie  laiids  ftD 
when  tiie  King  signed  it.^    All  the  chief  tttnniotpal  ports  in 
Paris  were  passing  into  the  hands  of  BepaUioana/  and  whoa 
Bailly,  in  November,  oeased  to  be  Mayor  of  Paria,  he  waa 
sncceeded  in  that  great  office  by  FSdoiiy  a  Tohement  and  iih 
tolerant  Jacobin.    Lafayette  had  resigned  the  oommaild  of  the 
National  Guard,  which  was  then  divided  under  mx  commanden^ 
and  it  conld  no  longer  be  counted  on  to  snppcnt  the  cause  of 
order.    Over  a  great  part  of  France  there  waa  a  total  inaecorifey 
of  life  and  property,  such  as  had  perhaps  never  befbie  exiafeed 
in  a  civilised  country  except  in  times  of  fineign  inTasioii  or 
successful  rebellion.    Almost  all  the  towns  in  the  Booth — Min^ 
seilles,  Toulon,  Nimes,  Aries,  Avignon,  Montpellier,  Garpentna^ 
Aix,  Montauban — ^were  centres  of  Hepablicanism,  brigandage^ 
or  anarchy.    The  massacres  of  Jonrdain  at  Avignon,  in  October, 
are  conspicuous  even  among  the  horrors  of  the  Bevolution. 
Caen  in  the  following  month  was  convulsed  by  a  savage  and 
bloody  civil  war.     The  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy  having 
been  condemned  by  the  Pope,  produced  an  open  scluKm,  and 
crowds  of  ejected  priests  were  exciting  the  religious  fanaticism 
of  the  peasantry.     In  some  districts  in  the  south,  the  war  be- 
tween Catholic  and  Protestant  was  raging  as  fiercely  as  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  while  in  Brittany,  and  especially  in  Li 
Vendue,  there  were  all  the  signs  of  a  great  popular  insurrection 
against  the  new  Grovempient.     Society  seemed  almost  in  dis- 
solution, and  there  was  scarcely  a  department  in  which   law 
was  observed  and  property  secure. 

The  price  of  com,  at  the  same  time,  was  rising  fast  nnder  the 
influence  of  a  bad  harvest  in  the  south,  aggravated  by  the  want 
of  specie,  the  depreciation  of  paper  money,  and  the  enormously 
increased  difficulties  of  transport.  The  peasantry  were  com- 
bining to  refuse  the  paper  money.  It  was  falling  rapidly  in  value, 
and  month  afler  month  Lord  Grower  sent  the  English  Gk>vemment 
estimates  of  the  vast  excess  of  national  expenditure  over  national 
income.  The  new  Legislative  Assembly,  which  met  on  October  1, 
filled  sober  men  with  alarm.  All  the  experienced  politicians  who 
sat  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  had  been  disqualified.     The 

>  Gowor  to  Grenvme,  Sept.  16, 1791.  *  Ibid.  Nov.  IS.  1791. 
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elections  had  begun  amid  the  excitement  caused  by  the  flight  to 
Varennes.  They  were  conducted  with  the  utmost  violence  and 
directed  mainly  by  Jacobin  clubs,  and  it  was  soon  evident  that 
the  Republican  party,  which  in  the  first  Assembly  was  said 
not  to  have  numbered  more  than  seven  members,  was  about  to 
obtain  a  great  prominence. 

In  the  mean  time  the  stream  of  emigrants  continued  un- 
abated, and  it  included  the  great  body  of  the  o£Scers  of  the  army 
who  had  been  driven  from  the  regiments  by  their  own  soldiers.^ 
Bouill6,  one  of  the  best  French  generals,  was  among  them. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Irish  regiment  of  Berwick  had  left  its 
garrison  at  Landau,  and  gone  over  to  the  Prince  de  Cond6.'  At 
Brussels,  Worms,  and  Coblentz,  emigrants  were  forming  armed 
organisations.  On  September  10,  when  the  intention  of  the 
King  to  accept  the  Constitution  was  well  known,  the  King's 
brothers  published  a  letter  to  the  King,  protesting  against  that 
Constitution,  declaring  their  belief  that  if  the  King  accepted  it 
this  would  be  only  through  compulsion,  denying  his  right  to 
sacrifice  the  ancient  prerogatives  of  the  French  monarchy,  and 
threatening  France  with  invasion.' 

And  whUe  the  emigrant  leaders  were  holding  this  language, 
nearly  all  Europe  seemed  arming.  Spain  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  to  have  excited  serious  alarm,  for  Florida  Blanca,  who 
then  directed  its  afiairs,  was  in  complete  sympathy  with  the 
emigrants.  In  August  1791,  Lord  Grower  mentions  the  efforts 
of  French  Ministers  to  allay  the  alarm  arising  from  this  quarter. 
'  They  own,'  he  says,  ^  that  the  Spanish  Ministers  will  not  treat 
with  their  Minister  at  the  Court  of  Madrid ;  they  acknowledge 
the  defenceless  state  of  that  frontier  and  the  impossibility  of 
sending  any  number  of  regular  troops  into  that  part  of  France, 
owing  to  the  greater  necessity  for  them  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom ;  they  acknowledge  also  the  danger  of  trusting  some  of 
the  regular  regiments  on  the  frontiers ;  they  have  been  obliged, 
for  instance,  to  order  into  the  interior  part  of  the  kingdom  the 
regiments  of  Berwick  and  Nassau,  or  rather  what  remain  of 
those  regiments,  lest  the  &ncy  should  take  them  to  join  their 
fellow-soldiers  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  a  total  want 

>  Gower  to  Grenville,  Jane  3, 10,  *  Bovrgoing,  ffiit.    Dipk   de  la 

1791.  RMlutitm,  L  398. 

'  Fcuilletde  Conches,  iv.  135. 
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of  snbordixiation  will  render  uaeleH  the  Tegimeiife  of  AnvoKgM 
which  is  now  at  Phakbourg.'  ^  The  negoliiftioiui  between  tiM 
emigrant  princes  and  foreign  Powers  were  only  dimly  euepeQlafl, 
)  till  the  Declaration  of  Pilnitz  flashed  e  sodden  lif^  upon  titt 
hostile  dispositions  of  Eorope.  Tlie  Boipevw  wee  belierai  to 
be  more  desirous  of  war  than  he  actaally  wee.  Trmmm  had  a 
great  army  ready  for  the  field.  The  EmptesB  of  Biieu  end  IIm 
King  of  Sweden  were  ostentatiously  preaching  a  crosede  against 
revolutionary  France.  The  Elings  cf  Sardinia  and  Spain  weie 
likely  to  be  on  the  same  side,  and  suspicions  were  nofw  indue- 
triously  circulated  that  England,  the  old  rival  of  Fnuiou,  was 
secretly  negotiating  the  alliance  between  Austaria  and  Proasiai 
and,  without  avowing  her  policy,  had  become  the  real  sool  of 
the  league.'  When  the  news  arrived  of  the  negro  insiurectioa 
at  St.  Domingo,  it  appears  to  have  been  at  onoe  attributed  to 
English  machinations.' 

These  suspicions,  as  we  have  seen,  ^ere  absolutely  unfounded, 
and  I  have  already  adduced  abundant  evidence,  which  might  be 
still  further  increased,^  of  the  sincerity  of  English  neutrality  and 
even  of  the  great  indifference  of  English  Ministers  to  foreign 
affairs.  But,  as  is  usually  the  case,  England  was  suspected  on 
both  sides,  and  on  opposite  grounds.  In  September,  Marie 
Antoinette  expressed  her  belief  that  English  influence  was  being 
secretly  exerted  for  the  ruin  both  of  the  Emperor  and  of  the 
Boyal  Family  of  France,^  and  Mercy,  in  whom  she  placed  the 
greatest  confidence,  steadily  encouraged  the  idea.  This  diplo- 
matist, during  a  short  journey  to  England  in  August  1791,  had 
seen  the  King,  Pitt,  Burke  and  Grenville,  and  he  came  back 
with  bis  unfavourable  impressions  only  confirmed.       'Foreign 
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'  (Jowerto Grenville, Aug.  19,1791. 

*  Lacretelle,  PrScii  de  la  llholu- 
Hon,  pp.  68,  59. 

*  Caower  to  Grenville,  Oct.  31,. 
1791. 

*  I  have  quoted  the  language  of 
the  English  Ministers  to  their  ambsCs- 
sadors  at  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Berlin. 
In  Sept.  1791,  when  Woronzow,  the 
Russian  ambassador  in  London,  made 
an  appeal  to  the  English  Government 
respecting  the  affairs  of  France, 
Grenville  answered  that  *from  the 
beginning  of  the  French  troubles  his 


Majesty  had  invariably  obseired  the 
strictest  neutrality  respecting  them, 
abstaining  from  mixing  himself  in 
any  manner  whatever  in  the  internal 
dissensions  of  that  country,  and  that 
with  respect  to  the  measares  of  active 
intervention  which  other  Powen 
might  have  in  contemplation,  it  was 
his  Majesty's  determination  not  to 
take  any  part  either  in  supporting 
or  in  opposing  them.'  Greni^le  to 
Whitworth,  Sept*  27, 1791. 

*  Aineth,  Marie  Antainetts^J^§i^ 
vnd  l/eopold,  p.  209. 
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assistance/  he  wrote  to  the  Queen,  '  will  be  of  no  avail  unless 
England  shares  all  the  chances ;  her  neutrality  is  not  sufficient, 
and  there  is  little  appearance  of  her  departing  from  it.'  ^  He 
wrote  to  Kaunitz  that  the  affected  silence  maintained  on  political 
matters  by  Pitt  and  Grenville  during  his  interview  with  them, 
'  seemed  a  new  proof  that  it  was  the  decided  system  of  the 
Cabinet  of  St.  James's  to  observe  a  passive  and  free  attitude  in 
the  events  of  France,  so  as  to  derive  advantages  for  herself  from 
the  measures  on  which  the  other  Powers  may  decide ; '  and  he 
believed  that,  in  spite  of  her  enormous  prosperity,  discontents 
was  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  England,  and  that  she  was 
menaced  by  the  same  doctrines  and  the  same  dangers  as  France.* 
In  other  letters  he  accused  the  English  Government  of  dissuad- 
ing Spain  from  joining  the  alliance  against  the  Revolution,  and 
of  throwing  every  obstacle  in  her  power  in  the  way  of  the 
coalition.' 

Another  element  of  anxiety  was  the  deep  and  by  no  means  i 
unfounded  distrust  of  the  King  and  Queen,  prevailing  in  France. 
Could  it  be  doubted,  it  was  asked,  that  their  sympathies  were 
with  a  league  which  was  formed  for  the  restoration  of  the  royal 
prerogatives,  promoted  by  the  brothers  of  the  King,  directed  by 
the  brother  of  the  Queen,  and  supported  by  the  head  of  the 
Spanish  Bourbons  ?    In  truth,  afler  the  flight  of  Yarennes  and 
the  total  destruction  of  the  chief  prerogatives  of  the  French 
Crown,  the  monarchy  under  the  existing  sovereign  had  become 
impossible,  and  it  would  have  been  probably  a  wise  policy  to 
have  at  once  changed  the  form  of  government,  or  at  least  placed 
a  new  sovereign  on  the  throne.     The  King  sincerely  dreaded 
civil  war  and  foreign  invasion,  but  if  he  accepted  the  Constitu- 
tion it  was  only  because  he  deemed  it  inevitable,  and  with  a  full 
conviction  that  it  would  be  impracticable  and  ruinous  to  ihe 
country.*     He   objected  to  most  of  the  proceedings  of  the  / 
emigrants,  and  especially  to  their  designs  of  making  an  armed  ^ 
incursion  into  France;    but  as  early  as  July  1791  he  gave 
powers  to  his  brothers  to  negotiate  with  foreign  sovereigns  for   ^) 
the  restoration  of  order  and  tranquillity  in  France,  though  he  at    I 
the  same  time  added  his  hope  that  force  might  be  kept  in  the 

>  Fenilletde  Conches,  ii.  SI4.  *  Ameth,  pp.  214, 231. 

•  Ibid.  ii.  274.  *  Ibid.  p.  218. 
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backgronnd.'     The  Qneen,  who  played  s  far  more  Bcdve  and 
important  part  in  the  political  correspond ence  of  the  tiine,  never 

t"jr  a  moment  eeriously  accepted  the  CoDstitution,  and  nenr 
bandoned  the  hope  of  foreign  intervention.  We  have  alrea^ 
seen  the  sentimeuts  she  espressod  in  the  veeka  that  foUonH 
the  flight  of  Varennea,  and  her  confidential  letters  shovr  thai 
daring  the  whole  of  the  latter  half  of  1791,  while  ehe  dreaded 
•;  and  detested  the  ciotgranta  and  deprecated  any  imntedute 
invasion,  she  still  placed  her  one  hope  of  safety  in  a  KnrDpean 
Congress  supported  by  an  armed  force. 

On  September  8,  only  a  few  days  before  the  King  formallj 
'  accepted  the  ConBtitntion,  she  sent  the  Emperor  a  rvniarkabt« 
I  memoir  clearly  indicating  her  policy  ond  her  hopes.  The  Coft- 
'  Btitution,  it  was  argued,  cannot  possibly  endure,  aiitl  t)io  daoeer 
[of  an  immediate  civil  war  was  extreme.  It  was  the  firat  object 
J  of  the  King  to  avert  eueh  a  calamity,  and  he  waa  therefore 
inflexibly  opposed  to  an  invaaion  of  Prance  by  the  emigrsote  or 
to  a  declaration  of  Regency,  either  of  whicJi  meosores  wosld 
I  infallibly  produce  it.  At  the  same  time  nothing  but  srawd 
foreign  intervention  could  possibly  restore  France  to  tranquillllT, 
and  Eurone  to  eafetv.      Tli«  ntwu^nt  i^mditinn  at  ITnuiMi  obow  *ha 
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There  is  a  tacit  agreement  among  nations  that  a  certain  pro- 
portion most  be  maintained  between  their  armies,  and  no  sove- 
reign  can  be  allowed  to  increase  his  forces  to  such  a  point  as  to 
become  a  menace  to  his  neighbours.  But  the  present  arma-ji 
ments  of  France  are  beyond  all  ancient  and  modem  exampleij 
The  revolutionary  chiefs  have  armed  and  equipped  no  less  than  ^  -> ; 
four  millions  of  men,  in  addition  to  the  troops  of  the  line,  which 
amount  to  150,000  men  on  a  peace  footing,  and  to  more  than 
250,000  men  on  a  war  footing ;  and  all  citizens  under  sixty 
are  to  serve  in  the  National  Guard.  If  such  a  force  was  pro- 
perly disciplined,  and  suffered  to  acquire  the  organisation  and 
consistency  of  a  regular  army,  no  Power  in  Europe  would  be 
safe. 

It  is  impossible,  the  memoir  argues,  that  such  a  state  of 
affairs  could  be  indifferent  to  the  continental  Powers.  Those 
Powers  ought  clearly  to  lay  down  the  principle  that  they  will 
not  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  internal  government  of  France  >( 
except  so  far  as  it  affect^  its  neighbours.  But  it  was  a  vital 
interest  to  the  public  system  of  Europe  that  France  should  con- 
tinue a  monarchy;  that  her  monarch  should  maintain  the 
freedom  necessary  for  contracting  and  enforcing  engagements ; 
that  her  institutions  should  not  be  established  on  principles 
and  maxims  subversive  of  all  the  settled  Governments  of  the 
world.  To  maintain  this  policy  a  Congress  of  the  European 
Powers,  supported  by  overwhelming  force,  should  be  employed, 
and  the  writer  of  the  memoir  hoped  that  without  the  necessity 
of  actual  warfare  such  a  demonstration  would  be  sufficient  to 
restore  the  monarchy  to  its  proper  place  in  the  Government  of 
France.' 

The  same  policy  was  persistently  maintained  by  the  Queen 
in  her  later  letters.  ^  There  must  be  a  demonstration,'  she 
wrote,  '  of  armed  forces,  or  at  least  preparations  for  the  march 
of  troops.  I  am  sure  that  if  the  Emperor  showed  himself 
thus  the  other  Powers  will  not  hesitate.''  'I  insist  on  an 
armed  Congress.  ...  It  alone  can  stop  the  follies  of  the 
princes  and  the  emigrants,  and  I  see  on  all  sides  that  there 
may  soon  be  such  a  degree  of  disorder  here,  that  every  one 

I  Feoillet  de  Conches,  ii.  287-309.      Ugue  de  la  lUvolutitm,  I  iOO. 
See,  too»  Boorgoing,  Sist.  DipUmuh  '  Ameth,  pp.  219,  22a 
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but  the  BepablicanB  will  be  delighted  to  find  m  raperior  fim 
able  to  bring  about  a  general  fletUament.  Bat  lefcmy  bnAer 
be  well  persuaded  that  all  the  ostensiUe  iteps  we  am  cUiged 
to  take  are  the  consequence  d  our  poritioin  ;  that  we  ml 
at  any  price  win  the  confidenoe  of  the  minority  liare,  Imt  Ifak 
we  neither  will  nor  can  keep  to  e  Ccmatitotaoii  wliidi  wimU 
be  the  calamity  and  the  ruin  of  the  whole  kingdom.  Wedem 
to  arrive  at  a  tolerable  condition  at  things,  bat  Hum  cannot  be 

1  established  by  the  French.  The  spirit  of  party  rales  exdunTdjr 
on  both  sides.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  Powers  flhooli 
come  to  our  assistancOi  but  in  a  manner  both  naefol  and  imp» 
ing.  * 

The  Queen,  howeveri  soon  saw  with  great  bittemeos  ibt 
there  was  little  hope  of  the  assistance  she  asked*  *  Since  tk 
almost  unqualified  acceptance  [of  tlw  Constitotion]  by  the  Kiii^' 
wrote  Mercy,  in  November,  'foreign  Powers  have  eyideadf 
grown  somewhat  cold  about  the  affitirs  of  France.' ' 

Kaunitz  sent  a  circular  to  the  different  Courts  to  whom  the 
Emperor  had  appealed,  stating  that  the  free  acceptance  of  the 
Constitution  had  essentially  changed  the  situation,  and  that  the 
King  and  monarchy  of  France  were  no  longer  in  any  immediite 
danger.'  The  plan  of  a  Congress  of  the  Powers  was  rejected  at 
^Vienna,  and  Marie  Antoinette  complidned  with  much  pathos  of 
her  abandonment,  and  of  her  almost  complete  ignorance  of  the 
intentions  of  her  brother. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  fully  justified  the  fear  of  those 
who  anticipated  that  it  would  consist  mainly  of  violent,  ignorant, 
and  incapable  men,  swayed  to  and  fro  by  mobs,  and  Jacobin 
clubs,  and  childish  rhetoric.  The  most  conspicuous  fact  in  its 
composition  was  the  almost  complete  absence  of  the  old  privi- 
leged orders,  who  had  borne  so  large  a  port  in  the  previous 
.  Assembly.  The  majority  of  the  members  were  petty  advocates 
or  petty  writers  without  fortune  or  distinction.  They  began  by 
voting,  by  a  large  majority,  that  when  the  King  came  down  to 
open  formally  the  Session  he  should  not  be  addressed  by  the 
terms  *  Sire '  and  '  Majesty,'  or  suffered  to  sit  on  a  gilt  chair; 
but  next  day,  probably  because  it  became  known  that  the  King 

I  Arneth,  p.  226.  *  Bonrgoingr.  SUt,    I^ljfUwtmtifwti 

*  Ibid.  p.  221.  ds  la  HhvluHoi^  L  404. 
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under  these  circumstances  would  refuse  to  take  part  in  the 
ceremony,'  they  rescinded  their  vote.     The  first  serious  legisla-l/ 
tion  related  to  the  emigrants  and  the  refractory  priests.     The 
Constituent  Assembly  in  the  preceding   June  and   July  had 
forbidden  any  one  to  pass  the  frontier  without  passport^  and 
had  subjected  every  Frenchman  who  did  not  return  to  Frahe^if 
within  an  assigned  period  to  a  triple  taxation ;  but  when  theili 
Constitution  was  completed  these  measures  were  revoked,  andj/ 
the  Assembly  asserted  that  it  was  the  constitutional  right  of 
every  Frenchman  to  leave  the  country,  as  well  as  to  travel  in  it 
without  restriction.*    In  October  the  King  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
brothers,  summoning  them  to  return  to  France,  and  he  issued 
at  the  same  time  a  proclamation  against  the  emigration,  and  — 
sent  letters  to  the  same  effect  to  his  commanders  by  land  and 
sea.     The  Assembly,  however,  took  much  stronger  measures. 
By  one  decree  it  summoned  the  eldest  brother  of  the  King  to 
return  to  France  within  two  months  on  pain  of  losing  all  right  I 
to  the  Regency.     By  a  second  decree  the  French  princes  and  all  /^ 
other  Frenchmen  assembled  beyond  the  frontiers  were  declared  ^ 
suspected  of  conspiracy  against  France,  and  were  condemned  to 
death  and  confiscation  of  their  property  unless  they  returned 
before  January  1.     By  a  third  decree  all  the  priests  who  had  'i 
hitherto  refused  to  take  the  civil  oath  which  was  condemned  by 
the  Church,  were  deprived  of  the  pensions  which  the  previous 
Assembly  had  granted  them.    The  first  of  these  decrees  received 
the  sanction  of  the  King,  but  to  the  second  and  third  he  opposed 
his  veto,  and  the  result  was  that  in  November  1791  the  Kingv' 
and  the  new  Chamber  were  already  at  enmity.  ^  i 

The  question  of  emigration,  however,  being  brought  into 
such  prominence  could  not  be  neglected,  and  it  was  soon  evident 
that,  unlike  the  Constituent  Assembly,  the  Legislative  Assemblyj- 
contained  a  strong  party  desirous  of  war.  That  it  should  have 
been  so  was  not  surprising,  for  the  European  sovereigns  had 
undoubtedly  given  to  France  a  kind  and  degree  of  provocation 
which  nopowerfcd  monarchy  would  have  accepted  with  patience. 


I  Bertrand  de  MoUeviUe,  Annalet  decreo.    Qower  to  Grenville,  Oct.  7, 

de  la  JUvelution.    According  to  Lord  179L 

Gower,  the  revocation  was  due  to  the  ■  Latcril^Te^  HVifc.  d«%TiMftA*>A\«** 

sadden  fall  in  the  funds  caused  by  the  ft  det  LoU  de  la  Itb«o\uXV0t^^-*^^« 
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;h":r  at'.itiiilc.  which  was  in  reslit^  menactDfr,  appeued 
■i:  i;;  re  so  to  p'-rf^ctly  ignorant  and  inexperienced  k^iilatm 
I  ].:••}  at  thtircrrninand  soarretT  any  of  the  secret  infonnstioD 

I  r-':.'t!lar  i]iplr<matic  scnice.  Montmorin,  indeed,  who  edll 
;l  A-.'jTt  time  hr-ld  the  ponfotio  of  foreign  a&ir«,  was  a  skilfiil 

>  \[KTi<'iic'-d  ttatosman.  and  he  was  follj  convinced  lint 
•  ■  til'-  acc'-ptance  of  the  Constitation  the  principal  Powenof 
op"  )iad  ;.'iv>-n  up  every  idea  of  wari^ainst  France,  and  that 
I  ■■l;l'':i  thi.'  hojios  of  the  emigrants  were  tept  alive  ln-T«in 

f.jirliti'iiial  promises,  they  woald  receive  no  real  sapport.' 
1(1  the  Kiiif?  infiinned  the  difierent  Powers  of  Earope  that 
Ij.iil  acci'ptirl  ihe  Constitution,  the  Kings  of  Spain  and 
■il  li  mul  the  Kmpress  of  Russia  refused  to  acknowledge  this 

iit^iiife  as  ttif-  act  of  a  free  agent,  and  the  Swedish  and 
si:iii  Ministers  smm  after  left  Paris  on  an  indefinite  leave  rf 
■mv  ;  but  tlie  ntifiwers  of  the  other  Powers,  if  vague,  w«e 
<  ;i~1   aiTiiraMe  and   reassuring,  and  Moatmorin,  on  the  last 

'if  Octo!)fr  1791,  presented  to  the  Assembly  a  report  on 
r  111  ions  of  France  with  foreign  Powers,  in  which  he  showed 
|ii;iJI  tlial  iIlc-  pii^ilinii  had  very  greatly  improved,' 
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• 
in  it.    The  King  of  Prussia,  who  was  now  greatly  separated 

from  his  own  Ministers,  and  Tery  much  under  the  influence  of 
Bischofiswerder,  appears  to  have  regretted  the  acceptance  of  the 
Constitution  by  the  French  King,  and  to  have  really  desired  a 
war;  but  he  distrusted  the  Emperor,  and  was  perfectly  resolved 
not  to  engage  in  a  French  invasion  without  his  assistance, 
especially  at  a  time  when  a  new  Polish  question  was  impending. 
The  armed  emigrants  were  much  fewer  and  much  more  imper- 
fectly equipped  than  was  supposed  in  France,  and  without 
foreign  support  they  were  little  to  be  feared. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  confidential  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence of  Europe,  which  for  some  weeks  after  the  flight  of 
Yarennes  had  indicated  rapidly  approaching  war,  pointed  in 
September,  October,  and  till  near  the  end  of  November,  with  a 
striking  unanimity  to  peace.  If  France  desired  it,  or  if  the 
decision  was  still  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor,  it  would 
almost  certainly  have  been  preserved.  But  the  tide  in  France, 
impelled  by  many  and  very  various  influences,  was  now  begin-] 
ning  to  run  violently  in  the  direction  of  war. 

According  to  the  o£Scial  view,  which  prevailed  in  nearly  all 
the  Courts,  Cabinets,  and  armies  of  Europe,  France  was  at  this 
time  almost  helpless,  and  certainly  totally  unfit  to  encounter  a 
European  coalition.  The  facts  of  the  situation  were  few  and 
simple.  The  French  army,  which  had  lately  been  incontestably 
the  first  in  Europe,  was  now  utterly  disorganised,  nearly  all  the 
higher  officers  having  been  expelled  by  their  own  soldiers, 
and  all  obedience  and  subordination  having  ceas^.  The  fleet, 
which  had  been  greatly  improved  by  Lewis  XVI.,  and  which 
was  only  second  to  that  of  England,  was  in  a  very  similar  state. 
The  finances  were  so  disordered  that  speedy  bankruptcy  seemed 
inevitable,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  department  which  was  not 
in  a  condition  of  anarchy  or  even  of  civil  war.  To  suppose  that 
a  country  so  situated  could  encounter  with  any  prospect  of 
success  the  settled  Governments  and  great  disciplined  armies  of 
Europe,  seemed  to  most  statesmen  absurd. 

There  was,  however,  another  order  of  considerations,  which 
though  at  this  time  generally  neglected,  in  reality  governed  the 
event.  It  was  true  that  the  French  army  was  in  a  condition  of 
extraordinary  disorganisation,  but  it  was  also  true  that  there 


^.  c^u  .uuit.iximo  ui  oiiicer 
was  still  rich  in  militar 
excellent  subordinate  oflic 
higher  commands  and  wel 
fields  of  ambition  much  lil 
(^ven  to  the  architectural 
promotion  having  been  al 
4  officers  having  been  remov 
I  to  an  ambitions  and  capal 
conditions  conld  hardly  f 
degree  military  enthnsias 
I  seemed  the  one  remaining 
N  dpline  of  the  army. 

Bankruptcy,  agtun,  if  i 
peace,  would  be  manifestly 
completely  discredit  it ;  bo 
struggle  gainst  united  Em 
and  was  not  likely  even  to 
settled  Government,  depend 
will  calculate  carefully  mat 
from  too  serious  sacrifices  < 
prospects  of  the  nation. 
could  not  be  judffed  bv  the 
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lead  many  to  desire  a  foreign  war,  which,  by  giving  a  new  Tent  1.< 
or  channel  to  the  passions  of  the  nation,  might  enable  it  to  throw  r 
oflf  the  internal  fever  that  was  consuming  it. 

Nor  was  there  any  diflBculty  in  exciting  a  military  enthusiasm.  / 
It  was  only  necessary  to  say — what  was  partly  true — ^that  Prancey 
was  surrounded  by  despotic  Powers  who  were  conspiring  with 
the  Royal  Family  and  the  anti-revolutionary  classes  against  it 
on  account  of  its  Revolution ;   and  to  add — what  was  wholly 
Mse — ^that  they  intended  to  reimpose  on  the  French  peasantry \. 
the  feudal  and  ecclesiastical  burdens  which  had  been  abolished. 
The  danger  seemed  the  more  imminent  from  the  obscurity 
that    hung  over  the   dispositions  of   the  different  Courts  in 
Europe.  The  attitude  the  French  Chamber  had  assumed  towards/ 
monarchy  and  monarchical  institutions  had  excluded  French 
diplomatists  from  all  intimate  and  confidential  intercourse  with 
foreign  Powers,  and  public  opinion  was  therefore  left,  unguidedfi 
and  unchecked,  to  its  own  suspicions  and  alarms.     It  was  not 
likely  that  an  armed  and  excited  nation  would  remain  passive 
in  such  a  position,  and  of  all  nations  France  was  the  least  likely 
to  do  so.     No  nation  can  meet  approaching  dangers  with  a 
swifter,  a  fiercer,  a  more  tiger-like  spring,  but  no  nation  is  con- 
stitutionally less  fitted  to  endure  the  tension  of  longHX)ntinued 
and  inactive  suspense.     Besides  this,  as  Burke  had  long  warned 
the  world,  the  Revolution  was  an  essentially  cosmopolitan  things 
aiming  at  a  fraternity  of  nations,  and  the  subversion  of  all 
ancient  Governments.     Such  a  movement  passed  easily  into  a  | 
military  phase.     To  carry  the  torch  of  liberty  through  benighted  I 
Europe  was  now  preached  as  the  mission  of  France,  and  if  kings 
and  armies  were  leagued  against  her,  she  was  to  look  to  insur- 
gent nations  for  her  allies.     There  was  at  least  but  little  doubt 
that  it  needed  but  a  spark,  to  throw  the  Austrian  Netherlands  I 
into  a  flame.  ^ 

With  these  considerations,  motives  of  national  ambition  were 
blended.  Such  motives  did  not,  indeed,  occupy  a  foremost  place 
in  the  revolutionary  movement,  but  it  would  be  an  entire  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  they  were  ever  altogether  absent.  The 
implacable  hatred  with  which  Marie  Antoinette  was  pursued, 
was  not  wholly  due  to  the  extravagance  of  her  Court  or  to  her 
supposed  hostility  to  the  Revolution.    It  was  also  industriously 
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\  fomented  by  politicians  who  regaxded  tiie  dmgliter  of  Mkm 
Theresa  as  the  chief  support  ci  that  Anfltriaa  alliiyinft  iHbkliit 
was  their  main  object  to  dissolve,    llimigh  tihe  whole  of  ilia 
Bevolution  there  were  a  few  able  and  oooUieadad  men  wbo  wen 
never  dupes  of  the  passions  whidi  they  flattered  end  etimiilated, 
but  who  saw  in  them  a  great  force  that  might  be  dmeted  to  iha 
attainment  of  old  objects  of  French  ambitioii.     To  sucli  men  it 
was  no  immaterial  circomstance  that  the  ooontry  which 
likely  to  be  most  quickly  revolutionised  by  French  ideas^ 
the  country  over  which,  for  more  than  a  oentnxy,  French  afcate- 
men  had  most  desired  to  establish  their  aacendeiu^  and  do- 
\  minion.^    If  Austrian  Flanders  could  become  French,  a  capitel 
object  of  French  ambition  would  be  attained,  and  if  Freneli 
armies  could  overrun  Austrian  Flanders,  they  were  not  likely  to 
'  stop  there.    One  of  the  most  humiliating  defeats  which  Fraock 
policy  had  of  late  years  undergone,  had  been  the  overthrow  cf 
the  French  party  and  influence  in  Holland,  and  there  is  somo 
evidence  that  as  early  as  1791  the  prospect  of  restoring  tiiem 
had  been  conceived. 

It  was  a  daring  game,  but  the  men  who  took  the  most  pro- 
minent part  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  were  not  men  from 
whom  any  prudence  or  measure  could  be  expected.     Obscure 
young  provincial  lawyers,  'pettj  writers  of  no  antecedents  or 
character,  adventurers  and  fanatics  without  any  reputation  or 
position  to  lose,  without  any  practice  in  affairs  or  any  seiioiu 
political  knowledge,  had  climbed  into  the  foremost  places,  com- 
manded the  wealth  and  power  of  France,  and  found  themselves 
f  able  to  defy  the  sovereigns  of  Europe.     Was  it  surprising  that 
I  they  should  have  proved  arrogant  and  reckless,  eager  for  adven- 
'  ture,  ready  like  desperate  gamblers  to  risk  everything  on  a  throw  ? 
There  was  also  one  clear  and  definite  calculation   among 
them.     The  most  energetic  section  of  the  Assembly  desired  to 
overthrow  the  new  Constitution,  which  had  in  their  eyes  the 
'/  great  fault  of  maintaining  the  monarchical  form  of  government. 
If,  however,  a  war  with  the  Emperor  was  declared,  it  was  scarcely 
possible  that  the  monarchy  could  continue.    The  relations  of  the 

>  On  the  steady  persistence  with      vinces,  see  Sorel,  L* Europe  H  la  Rim- 
which  French  policy  was  directed  to      Wtion  Fran^ite^  pp.  319-323. 
tiie  aoqnisition  of  the  fielgic  pro- 
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Qaeen  to  the  Emperor  would  make  the  position  of  the  Court 
intolerable.  A  war  of  nations  against  soTereigns,  it  was  calcu- 
lated, would  speedily  turn  France  into  a  Republic,  and  give  the 
more  violent  party  a  complete  command  of  the  Ministry. 

The  Republican  party,  however,  was  divided  on  this  question. 
Robespierre,  Couthon,  and  their  friends,  feared  that  a  war 
might  concentrate  new  powers  in  the  hands  of  the  King,  and 
that  a  victorious  invasion  might  shatter  the  Revolution ;  but  the 
party  of  the  Gironde,  which  had  now  obtained  the  ascendency 
under  the  guidance  of  Brissot  and  Vergniaud,  vehemently 
advocated  a  war,  and  Brissot  has  himself  acknowledged  that  his 
main  object  in  pushing  it  on  was  to  overthrow  the  monarchy^^ 
The  French  tribune  began  to  ring  with  passionate  appeals  to 
arms,  with  denunciations  of  the  kings  and  Governments  of 
Europe,  with  predictions  of  the  coming  war  between  insurgent 
nations  and  despotic  sovereigns.  As  late  as  October  the  Austrian 
Minister  had  replied  to  one  of  the  appeals  of  the  King  of  Sweden 
that '  all  thoughts  of  active  interference  in  the  afiairs  of  France 
on  the  part  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  were  entirely  laid  aside,'  * 
and  in  accordance  with  this  policy  the  Emperor  had  in  August 
forbidden  any  enrolments  of  French  emigrants  in  his  dominions, 
and  in  October  had  ordered  the  dispersion  of  emigrants  who  had 
assembled  in  too  great  numbers  at  Ath  and  Toumay.'  The 
Electors  of  Treves  and  Mayence,  however,  still  suffered  French 
emigrants  to  arm  in  their  dominions,  and  on  November  29  the 
Assembly  passed  a  decree  calling  on  the  "King  to  demand  their 
disbandment  within  a  short  period,  on  pain  of  war,  and  request- 
ing the  Emperor  to  enforce  the  demand.  They  at  the  same 
time  urged  the  King  to  settle  the  claims  of  the  German  princes 
on  the  lines  indicated  by  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  to 
change  the  diplomatic  agents  who  had  not  efficiently  represented 
French  demands.^ 

These  demands  were  not  in  themselves  unreasonable,  but 
they  were  accompanied  by  speeches  of  the  most  violent  provoca- 
tion against  the  sovereigns  of  Europe.  The  country  was  rapidly 
arming ;  Narbonne,  the  young  Minister  of  War,  showed  eztra- 

I  See  a  remarkable  passa^z^e  from  '  Taine,  Sist.  de  la  Hhntlutian^  it 

one  of  bis 'pamphlets,  quoted  in  tbe  129,130. 

Annval  Regitter,  1792,  part  i.  p.  273.  *  Boorgoing.L  421.    Sjbel,  L  826, 

<  Keith  to  GrcnviUe,  Oct.  8, 1791.  327. 
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ordinary  power  and   promptitude  in  organising  three  armies 

under  tlie  command  of  Kochambeau,  Lnckncr,  and  Lafayette ; 

BBd  a  manifesto  clearly  foreshadowing  war  was  addressed  to  all 

16  CourtB  of  Europe.     Refugees  from  the  Austrian  Netherlands 

'ere received  with  ostentatious  favour,  and  all  the  languageand 

iroceedin^  of  tho  dominant  party  in  the  Assembly  proved  that 

ley  were  not  only  ready  bat  eager  for  war. 

The  Fxencli  King  conmdered  that  he  kad  no  altematiTS  bat 

to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  Assembly.     Montmorin,  who  repr^ 

sented  the  policy  of  peace,  resigned,  and  soon  after  a  great 

number '  of  chongea  were  made  in  the  diplomat  body.     On 

December  14,  the  King  annoonced  to  Hie  Afieembly  thi^  in 

accordance  with  their  deoree  be  had  sammoned  the  Blecbnr  of 

iTrSves  to  pnt  »  8t<^,  before  January  16,  to  all  enrolments  cm 
pun  of  immediate  war,  and  that  he  was  about  to  write  to  the 
Emperor  desirii^  hirg  if  necessary  to  exert  his  anthority  as  head 
of  the  Empire  to  avert  the  miseries  which  the  conduct  of  some 
of  the  members  of  the  Germanic  body,  if  not  speedily  altered, 
mnat  necessarily  produce.  An  immense  war  credit  was  voted, 
and  a  French  army  marched  to  the  Gierman  frontier. 

Bat  while  the  King  was  thus  apparently  consenting  to  the 
wishes,  and  making  himself  the  monthpiece,  of  the  dominant 
party  in  the  Assembly,  his  secret  wishes  and  policy  were  very 
different,  and  he  now  for  the  first  time  formally  and  in  person 
requested  the  assistance  of  foreign  Powers  against  bis  sobjects. 
On  December  3,  he  wrote  to  the  King  of  Prnssia,  stating  that 
in  spite  of  his  acceptance  of  the  new  Constitution  there  was  a 
manifest  determination  in  the  Assembly  to  destroy  altogether 
what  remained  of  the  monarchy ;  that  he  accordingly  addressed 
the  King  of  Prussia,  the  Emperor,  the  Russian  Empress,  and 
the  Kings  of  Spain  and  Sweden,  and  that  he  snggested  to  tbem 
aCongress  of  the  chief  Powers  of  Europe  sapport«d  by  an  armed 
force,  OS  the  best  means  of  stopping  the  factions  in  France, 
making  it  possible  to  establish  a  better  order  of  things,  and 
preventing  the  evil  under  which  France  was  suffering  from 
spreading  to  the  other  Enropean  Powers.  He  trusted  that  the 
'-King  of  Prnssia  would  approve  of  his  ideas,  and  wonld  at  the 
same  time  maintain  a  profound  secrecy  about  this  overture.' 
■  FeniUet  do  Conohu,  Iv.  269-171. 
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To  the  same  effect,  bat  in  langaage  still  more  compromising, 
Marie  Antoinette  wrote  to  Mercy  on  the  16th,  only  two  days 
after  the  King  had  made  his  declaration  to  the  Assembly.     She 
reminded  the  Austrian  ambassador  that  ever  since  July  she  had 
been  asking  for  a  Congress  of  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe,  but  that 
her  brother  had  hitherto  abandoned  her.    Even  now,  however,  it 
was  not  too  late,  and  the  fate  of  the  Soyal  Family  in  France  was  in  i 
his  hands.     He  had  seen  how  the  Assembly  in  its  bite  message 
had  invited  the  King  ^  in  a  manner  to  declare  war  against  the 
Electors  and  princes  of  Germany ; '  how  the  King  had  taken  the 
only  course  open  to  him  in  declaring  that  he  would  comply  with 
the  wishes  of  the  Assembly,  and  how  he  had  assured  them  that 
if  in  the  fixed  period  be  did  not  receive  the  satisfaction  which 
he  demanded  it  would  only  remain  for  him  to  propose  a  war. 
^  No  comment  is  necessary,'  the  Queen  proceeded,  ^  to  show  the 
folly  of  this  step.     Without  army,  or  discipline,  or  money,  it  is 
we  who  wish  to  attack.     But  the  King  is  not  free.     He  must 
obey  the  general  wish,  and  for  our  personal  safety  here,  it  is 
necessary  for  him  to  follow  exactly  the  course  which  is  pre- 
scribed to  him.     It  is  for  the  Emperor  and  the  other  Powers 
now  to  help  us.  ...  It  is  at  this  moment  that  an  armed  Con- 
gress appears  to  us  likely  to  be  of  the  greatest  use.     Let  my 
brother  not  deceive  himself.     Sooner  or  later  he  will  be  mixed  , 
in  our  affairs.     First  of  all,  if  we  are  fools  enough  to  attack,  he 
will  be  obliged  as  chief  of  the  Empire  to  support  the  Germanic 
body,  and  moreover,  with  soldiers  as  undisciplined  as  ours,  his 
territory  will  soon  be  violated  on  all  sides.     It  is  no  longer 
time  to   fear   for  our  persons.     The  course  which   we  have 
adopted  here,  of  appearing  to  move  frankly  in  the  direction  they 
desire,  places  us  in  safety,  and  the  greatest  danger  of  all  would 
be  to  remain  always  as  we  are.  .  .  .  There  is  no  longer  any 
time  to  procrastinate.     The  moment  to  help  us  is  come.     If  it  is 
missed  there  is  no  more  to  be  said.     The  Emperor  will  then 
only  have  to  accept  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  universe  the  shame 
and  the  reproach  of  having  suffered  his  sister,  his  nephew,  and 
his  ally,  to  be  dragged  through  the  very  depths  of  humiliation 
when  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  saved  them.'  ^ 

^  Arneth,  pp.  23U235. 
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The  dtnotioii  of  tho  Emperor  was  very  perplexing.  Eia 
anxiety  tat  peace  cannot  reaEonablj  be  doubted.  The  reader 
will  remember  the  letter  deprecating  foreign  interference  which 
the  French  Qti°en  bad  vmtten  afler  the  acceptance  of  the  Con- 
stitution, at  the  dictation  uf  the  constitutional  party  ;  and  he 
will  also  remember  the  passionate  manner  in  which  the  Queen, 
sJmoat  immediately  after,  wrote  to  her  brother  declaring  ihat 
this  letter  did  not  contain  her  real  sentiments,  that  die  hnd 
written  <»ily  on  oompulsion,  that  she  educed  all  her  hopes  aa. 

1  foreign   assistance.      She  now  complained  bitterly  tliat   hw 
brother  had  token  no  notice  vhaterer  of  these  lifter  letto^ 
while  the  former  letter  had  been  made  use  of  all  over  Enrc^ 
aa  a  jostification  of  hia  nenb«li^.'    Bat  in  addition  to  fbreiga 
Powers,  the  German  Diet  was  now  pressing  upon  tim  Emperor, 
nrging  him  to  snpport  tiie  claims  of  the  princes  to  tiieir  rigbta 
in  Alsace,  and  beginning  manifiMtly  to  resent  his  pasaiTe  eoda- 
Tsnce  of  the  insults  of  the'French  Assembly,*  and  the  French 
Boyal  Family  were  almost  as  much  prisoners   as  after  their 
capture  at  Varennes.     The  Emperor,  indeed,  in  his  interviews 
-  with  the  emigrant  princes  appears  to  haye  denied  this,*  but  he 
was  not  ignorant  of  their  real  position,  and  he  was  exceedingly 
''^alarmed  lest  new  outrages  shoald  force  him  to  intervene/     He 
was  also  probably  troubled  and  irritated  by  learning  that  S^gnr 
had  been  sent  from  Paris  to  Berlin,  if  not  to  obtain  a  Prossian 
I  ^  alliance  for  France,  at  least  to  detach  Prussia  from  Austria. 
/       The  Prussian  King,  it  is  true,  entirely  rejected  the  French 
1  'Overture,  but  there  was  an  nneasy  and  sospicious  feeling  at 
'  t/yVienna.*    The  menace  and  the  influence  of  the   Revolution 
were  beginning  to  be  felt  even  in  veiy  remote  parte  of  the 
[,  Austrian  dominions.     '  The  tiers  6tat  in  several  of  the  provinces 
of  this  mcmarchy,'  wrote  Eeitb, '  are  extremely  argent  in  their 
solicitations  to  the  Emperor  to  obtain  the  right  of  sending 
representatives  from  their  body  to  their  provincial  States.     A 
V  deputation  from  the  peasantry  of  Styria  has  been  sent  hither 
with  a  petition  to  that  effect,  which  the  Emperor  hap  referred 
to  tlie  Bohemian  Chanceiy,  with  orders  to  each  councillor  of 

'  Ameth,  p.  233.  '  See  on  SSgnr'a  mission,  Ameth, 

.  n..j  _   „»«  p   ggj      gjj^  ^  QrtDviUe,  Jan.  10, 

14,  21,  1792. 
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that  board  to  deliver  to  hifi  Imperial  Majesty  his  opinion  in 
writing  and  sealed,  .  .  .  The  example  set  by  Styria  will  pro- 
bably be  followed  by  the  other  coontries  in  the  Emperor's 
dominions.' '  The  Austrian  Netherlands  were  evidently  on  the 
verge  of  revolt  under  the  influence  of  French  example  and 
incitements,  and  a  French  irruption  into  the  territory  of  the 
Empire  might  at  any  time  take  place.  ^  If/  wrote  Keith, '  to 
these  events  the  near  prospect  of  a  war  in  Poland  should  be 
added  (which  appears  to  me  &r  from  improbable),  the  wisdom 
as  well  as  firmness  of  the  Austrian  Cabinet  will  be  put  to  hard 
trials.'* 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Emperor  tried  to  strike  out 
a  middle  course  which  would  at  once  support  his  dignity, 
satisfy  his  allies,  and  make  it  not  wholly  impossible  to  preserve 
the  peace.  He  sent  the  most  urgent  and  peremptory  directions 
to  the  Elector  of  Treves,  and  to  the  other  minor  German 
princes,  to  put  an  end  to  all  enrolment,  organisation,  and 
assembling  of  French  emigrants  in  their  dominions;  and  his 
injunctions  were  so  fully  carried  out,  that  in  January  the 
French  Minister  at  Coblentz  informed  his  Government  that  this 
grievance  had  been  entirely  removed.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Austrian  Chancellor  officially  informed  the  French  ambassador 
at  Vienna  that  any  act  of  violence  to  the  Elector  would  be 
immediately  repelled  by  an  Austrian  force.  The  Emperor,  he 
said,  had  full  confidence  in  the  moderate  intentions  of  the 
French  King,  but  he  had  daily  reason  to  fear  that  those  inten- 
tions might  not  be  respected,  and  he  therefore,  while  officially  1 
informing  the  French  Government  that  all  armed  assemblies  of  I 
emigrants  had  been  dispersed  in  Germany,  as  they  had  pre- 
viously been  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  thought  it  necessary 
to  inform  them  also,  that  Marshal  Bender  had  received  orders  to 
give  the  Elector  effectual  assistance  if  he  were  attacked.  The 
Emperor  also  wrote  a  letter  to  the  French  King,  reminding  him 
that  the  feudal  rights  of  the  German  princes  in  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  which  had  been  swept  away  by  the  French  Chamber 
in  August,  had  never  been  subject  to  the  sovereignty  or  legis- 
lation of  France ;  that  they  had  been  expressly  reserved  in  a 

>  Keith  to  QrenvUle,  Dec.  21, 1791.  '  Ibid.  Dec.  24, 1791. 
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long  series  of  international  treaties ;  that  tliey  had  been  plared 
nnder  the  protection  and  guarantee  of  the  German  Empire. 
He  protested  against  the  decree  of  the  National  AssRinbly  as  an 
arbitrwy  usurpation  and  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  Hmpjiv, 
and  he  dt'clared  his  full  resolution  of  snpportiug  the  German 
I  princes  and  the  Diet,  if  they  did  not  obtain  a  full  restoration  of 
j  th«ir  property  and  rights,  as  settled  by  treaties. 

He  also  sent  a  declaration  to  the  different  Courts  of  Europe 
'  Busjionding  and  explaining  away  tJie  Dcdaration  of  Pilnita. 
The  measures,  it  said,  taken  by  the  allied  Powers  at  tbat  time, 
liftd  been  taken  on  the  supposition  that  the  King  of  France 
was  a  prisoner.  But  the  situation  had  changed.  The  Em- 
peror considered  that  the  King  of  France  should  now  be 
deemed  free,  and  consequently  hia  acceptance  of  the  Con- 
Btitution  and  all  the  acts  which  had  ensued  from  it  as  ^-ulid. 
He  hoped  that  the  acceptance  of  this  Constitution  would  reator* 
order  to  France,  and  raise  the  moderate  party  to  power.  As,, 
however,  it  was  possible  that  the  former  excesses  and  violence 
might  be  renewed,  ho  considered  that  the  Powers  should  hold 
themselves  in  a  state  of  observation,  and  cause  their  respective 
llinistere  at  Paris  to  declare  that  their  alliance  still  PTJftfflt  and 
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position  of  the  Emperor  would  almost  certainly  be  snccessfnl. 
The  French  were  at  the  same  time  clearly  informed  that  the 
attempt  to  disunite  the  two  German  Powers  had  failed,  and 
that  both  must  be  encountered  in  the  event  of  a  war. 

There  was  soon  no  doubt  of  the  alternative  which  was  pre- 
ferred. Brissot,  Isnard,  and  other  Girondins  who  now  led  the 
Assembly,  at  once  attacked  the  Emperor  with  a  fury  of  invective 
which  could  scarcely  be  surpassed,  and  they  openly  advocated 
immediate  war.  '  The  one  calamity  to  be  feared,'  said  Brissot, 
^  is  that  there  should  not  be  a  war.'  ^  There  can  be  no  sincere 
treaty  between  tyranny  and  liberty.  Your  Constitution  is  an 
eternal  anathema  to  despotic  thrones.  All  kings  must  hate  it, 
for  it  tries  them  and  it  sentences  them  ; '  and  his  answer  to  the 
treaties  which  were  cited  in  support  of  the  feudal  rights  of  the 
German  princes  was  that  the  *  sovereignty  of  the  people  is  not 
bound  by  the  treaties  of  tyrants.'  The  Diplomatic  Committee, 
in  a  report  which  was  presented  to  the  Assembly  on  January  14, 
called  upon  the  King  to  exact  from  the  Emperor  before  February 
10,  and  on  pain  of  immediate  war,  a  distinct  promise  to  do 
nothing  against  the  French  nation  and  its  independence,  and  to 
assist  France  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  1756  against  any 
Power  that  attacked  her,  and  the  Assembly  itself  on  January. 
25,  after  several  days  of  the  most  insulting  and  frantic  denun- 
ciation, formally  accused  the  Emperor  of  having  violated  the 
treaty  of  1756  by  promoting  a  coalition  against  France,  and  ^ 
called  upon  the  King  to  demand,  in  an  inten'al  which  was  now  ( 
prolonged  to  March  1,  a  full  explanation  and  satisfaction,  on  1 
pain  of  war. 

This  debate  and  vote  made  peace  impossible.  The  Emperor, 
indeed,  determined  that  he  would  still  endeavour  to  temporise, 
but  the  preliminary  treaty  of  July,  between  Austria  and  Prussia, 
was  at  once  converted  into  a  close  definitive  alliance,  and  a  united 
army  under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  concentrated  on  the 
French  frontier.  The  English  diplomatic  despatches  of  the 
time  show  very  vividly  the  dispositions  of  the  different  parties. 
*  Nothing  short  of  dire  necessity,'  wrote  Keith,  on  the  last  day 
of  1791,  '  will  determine  his  Imperial  Majesty  to  unsheathe  the 
sword  in  good  earnest  against  France  or  any  other  foreign 
Power,'  and  he  described  the  anxiety  with  which  the  Austrian 


madmen  are  determined  to  force  h 
find  that  the  paciGc  Leopold  kne^" 
greatest  vigour,  and  would  oblige 
that  war  in  more  Bolid  coin  than  tb 
proposition  had  been  made  on  the 
establishment  of  the  rights  and  ] 
princes  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  '  wh 
Empire  are  not  at  liberty  to  accept 
for  those  rights ; '  bat  evea  after  tb( 
'there  waa  .still  hope  at  Vienna  thi 
territorial  indemnification  to  the  pri 
extremely  at  heart  to  preserve  peai 
done  with  any  degree  of  dignity 
tmderstood  here  Uiat  the  Freacb  ] 
veto  on  the  hostile  decree  of  the  '. 
although  he  haa  been  able  to  throw 
way  of  the  democratical  impetnosit; 
obliged  to  go  all  lengths  which  thi 
dictate.'*  The  King  of  Spain, 
oonld  take  no  more  part  in  French 
aronnd  his  own  frontiers,  and  pay 
Rassia  and  Sweden.  The  chano 
■LgsistAnoA  finemed  to  the  Emperor 
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Among  his  most  serious  causes  of  anxiety  were  his  relations 
with  Prussia  and  with  Poland.  Prussia  had  just  acquired  the 
Margravates  of  Anspach  and  Baireuth  through  the  resignation 
of  their  sovereigns  and  by  right  of  succession,  a  good  deal  to  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  Emperor,^  and  she  was  beginning  to  lean 
towards  Russia  in  a  manner  which  was  not  a  little  disquieting. 
As  I  have  already  remarked,  it  was  the  sincere  and  earnest 
desire  of  Leopold  that  the  integrity  and  independence  of  Poland 
should  be  preserved,  and  he  was  perfectly  aware  that  the 
Empress  of  Russia  was  plotting  against  both.  The  signature  of 
the  definitive  Peace  of  Jassy  on  January  9,  by  putting  an  end  to 
all  alarms  from  Turkey,  had  left  her  fi-ee  to  pursue  her  policy, 
and  on  this  side  of  Europe  the  moment  of  crisis  was  at  hand. 

At  this  anxious  period,  when  the  issues  of  peace  and  war 
were  in  suspense,  Europe  was  startled  in  quick  succession  by 
three  great  events — the  fall  of  the  Ministry  of  Florida  Blanca  in  / 
Spain  on  February  28 ;  the  death,  after  an  illness  of  only  two 
days,  of  the  Emperor  Leopold,  on  March  1 ;  and  the  assassina- 
tion o£  Gustavus  III.  sixteen  days  later  at  a  masked  ball  at 
Stockholm.  Two  of  these  events  had  a  great  and  immediate 
effect  on  French  affairs.  Florida  Blanca  had  been  one  of  the  first, 
and  Gustavus  HI.  had  been  the  most  zealous,  of  the  supporters 
of  the  emigrants ;  but  Spain,  under  the  Ministry  of  Aranda,  and 
Sweden,  under  the  Regency  of  the  Duke  of  Sudermania,  now 
adopted  the  English  policy  of  complete  neutrality.  The  effects 
of  the  death  of  Leopold  were  somewhat  more  complex.  An 
eminently  wise,  experienced,  cautious,  and  pacific  sovereign,  in 
the  prime  of  his  powers  and  in  the  most  critical  period  of  his 
reign,  disappeared  from  the  scene,  and  was  replaced  by  a  mere 
boy  without  knowledge,  experience,  or  talent.  War  with 
France,  however,  had  become  inevitable  before  the  death  of 
Leopold,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  this  event  even  accelerated 
it.  But  it  gave  Prussia  an  ascendency  in  the  new  alliance, 
and  it  deprived  Poland  in  the  moment  of  her  extreme  need  of 
her  only  friend. 

The  English  diplomatic  correspondence  shows  clearly  how 
quickly  the  Polish  question  was  coming  to  maturity.  We  have 
seen,  in  the  despatches  from  Berlin,  the  evident  signs  of  the 

>  Keith  to  GrenvUle,  Feb.  8. 
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great  acfc  of  treachery  wliich  the  Prnssian  King  was  already 
meditating,  and  in  April  Count  Schulenburg  iaformed  Eden 
./  that  lie  would  never  ndmit  that  Prussia  had  guaranteed  the  new 
U  Polish  Conatitntion,  wliich  he  considered  contrary  to  Prussian 
interesto, '  since  the  Polish  monarch,  if  ever  he  should  becomo 
hereditary,  might  rapidly  rise  into  a  very  formidable  neigh- 
bonr.''  At  Vienna,  Keith  learnt  from  the  Austrian  Ministers 
tJiat  they  had  certun  knowledge  that  the  l!mi»en  <^  Biuu 
had  already  sent  a  large  sum  of  money  to  lier  Ifimster  at 
Warsaw  for  the  expreu  porpoBd  <tf  fiNnmting  internal  tronUes 
in  Poluid,*  and  it  was  the  belief  bodi  at  'Vmina  and  Bfc.  Pston- 
bnrg  that  the  new  King  of  Hungaty  had  Bnaaian  aympatUes 
derived  from  his  nnde  Joaeph.*  Bischofiwoder  had  arrived 
at  Vienna  ahortly  before  the  death  of  LeopcAd,  and  it  waa 
noticed  that  he  waa  in  close  and  ooastant  eommnnicatioa  vUih 
the  Bnsaian  Minister,  who  was  an  active  foments  of  tite  diaooid 
in  Poland.  '  Should  a  connection,'  wrote  Keith,  '  be  formed 
I  between  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Czarina,  the  nnhappy 
I  kingdom  of  Poland  may  possibly  become  the  propitiatory  sacri- 
I  fice.'  He  observed  that  there  was  a  growing  belief  in  Vienna 
that  Bischo&swerder  was  instructed  to  make  an  alliance  with 
RnsBia,  allowing  the  Empress  to  carry  out  her  designs  in 
Poland ;  and  Keith  confessed  himself  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  the 
proceedings  of  the  Prussian  ferourite  '  with  the  very  friendly 
professions  he  is  constantly  making  to  the  Polish  charg6 
{^affaires  here,  of  the  upright  intentions  of  the  King  his  master 
towards  the  Republic  of  Poland,'  * 

It  was  evident  that  some  kind  of  compact  was  established 
between  Prussia  and  Rnssta,  and  the  terms  were  beginning  to 
ooze  out.  '  The  first  principle,'  wrote  Keith,  '  laid  down  by 
lese  two  Courts  is  that  the  "  int^gritd  "  of  the  Polif^  dominions 
shall  be  invariably  preserved.  For  all  the  rest  a  very  wide 
scope  will  be  left  to  the  Russiui  efforts  to  bring  back  thegovem- 
'ment  of  that  country  to  its  ancient  form.  Your  lordship  will 
best  judge  how  much  that  counter  revolution  is  to  be  effected 
without  drawing  the  sword,  and  whether  or  not,  if  the  con- 

■  Eden   to  GreoTille,   April   If,            •  Ibid   Uarcb  S.     Whitworth  ta 
I7&3.  annviUe,  Ifaich  16, 1T92. 

■  Keith  to  QresTill^   Feb.    18,           *  Keith  to  Onnville,  M«i«b  7, 10^ 
1792.  11, 17H. 
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nivance  of  Austria  and  Prussia  shall  be  carried  so  far  as  to  abet 
that  enterprise  (though  by  less  violent  means),  the  former  ideas\ 
of  aggrandisement  may  not  once  more  creep  into  the  Cabinets  of  / 
the  Triumvirate.'    Grenville,  on  the  other  hand,  wrote  that  many 
circumstances  convinced  the  English  Government  that  it  WBa\ 
the  intention  of  the  Empress  of  Russia  to  make  use  of  the  first 
favourable  opportunity,  to  overthrow  by  arms  the  new  ConstitiN    \ 
tion  of  Poland,  and  that  she  was  only  restrained  by  the  Courts 
of  Vienna  and  Berlin  ;  and  he  expressed  his  earnest  hope  that 
this  restraint  might  continue.^ 

At  St.  Petersburg  the  extreme  and  general  corruption  gave 
great  facilities  for  obtaining  information.  Whitworth,  the 
English  ambassador,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  suc- 
ceeded in  discovering  the  intentions  of  the  Empress.  He  had 
once  believed  that  she  would  content  herself  with  protesting 
against  the  new  Constitution,  but  he  soon  discovered  that  he 
had  been  deceived.  *  I  have  learnt,'  he  wrote,  *  through  a  very 
particular  but  sure  channel,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  this  Court 
to  fall  upon  the  Republic  of  Poland  in  the  spring  with  an  army  j 
of  180,000  men,  which  will  be  brought  from  Moldavia  and  con-  ' 
tinue  on  the  frontier  till  the  proper  season.  .  .  .  Should  other 
neighbouring  Powers  interfere,  as  they  naturally  will,  a  plan  of 
partition  is  already  framed,  and  it  is  supposed  will  meet  with 
the  concurrence,  as  it  will  do  the  convenience,  of  all  three.  In 
this  plan  Dantzic  and  Thorn,  with  a  district  in  Great  Poland,  are 
allotted  to  the  share  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  Advantages  in  the 
same  proportion  (the  particulars  of  which  the  person  who  gave 
me  the  intelligence  does  not  recollect)  are  made  to  the  Emperor, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  her  Imperial  Majesty  will  secure  to\ 
herself  as  much  as  will  reduce  the  remains  of  the  devoted 
Republic  to  a  state  of  the  most  wretched  and  humiliating  depen- 
dence, and  indemnify  herself  fully  for  the  expense  of  the  war 
with  the  Turks.'  Whitworth  had  reason  for  believing  that 
this  scheme  was  still  unknown  to  most  of  the  Ministers  of 
Catherine;  that  the  Prussian  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg 
knew  nothing  of  it,  and  that  the  chief  Ministers  at  Berlin  were 
equally  in  the  dark ;  but  he  added,  *  I  am,  however,  very  much 
inclined  to  believe  that  those  most  in  the  confidence  of  his 

>  Keith  to  GronvUle,  March  17.    Grenville  to  Keith,  March  26»  1792. 
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Prussian  Majesty,  and  particularly  General  Biachoffiirerder,  am 

iKqiiainteil  witli  tho  business,  and  it  is  not  imposdble  that  evoi 
till'  King  nfl'mssia  himself  may  hare  been  soonded  npon  it.  I 
haw  fur  some  time  suspected  that  there  has  beea  a  myaterions 
n<'<;i»iiiti(in  of  some  kind  or  other  on  foot  between  the  two 
Courts,  unknown  to  the  Cabinets  of  either.' ' 

Tin;  information  and  conjectures  of  Whitwortb  appear  to 
Imvc  been  perfectly  correct.  Goltz,  tlie  Prussian  ambassador  at 
St.  IV-tersburg,  contrived  to  see  an  autograph  letter  written  by 
tJic  Kiuprcss  during  the  Turkish  war,  stating  that  as  soon  as 
tlii.s  war  was  over  she  intended  to  send  a  Russian  force  into 
J'oluiid.  and  if  the  Emperor  and  Prussia  resisted,  to  bribe  them 
liy  an  indemnity  or  a  partition.* 

It  sui)n  appeared  that  the  scheme  was  by  no  means  nnwel- 
conie  to  the  Prussian  King.  On  March  12,  1792,  he  wrote  a 
c'jnfiileiitial  letter  to  his  Ministers  on  the  aSairs  of  Poland, 
whicli  pl.Tcca  his  intentions  beyond  dispute.  '  Bussia,'  he  said, 
'  i.s  Tirit  fur  from  the  idea  of  a  new  partition.  It  would  be  in 
tniili  the  Ix^st  means  of  restricting  the  power  of  the  King  of 
l'i)liitul,  nlii-tlier  ho  bo  hereditary  or  elective,  bnt  I  doubt 
nit  able  indemnity. 
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for  supposing  that  his  Prussian  Majesty  will  oppose  an  effectual 
resistance  to  these  ambitious  views  of  Russia.  .  .  .  That  the 
Court  of  Vienna  has  not  been  an  original  projector  in  this  new 
system  of  depredation,  I  believe  I  may  safely  aver ;  but  where 
this  Court  is  to  find  the  national  vigour  or  the  political  virtue 
to  withstand  the  other  Powers,  I  cannot  see.'  ^ 

In  the  mean  time  the  inevitable  French  War  was  rapidly 
approaching.     The  real  dispositions  of  the  different  parties  are 
clearly  disclosed  in  the  correspondence  of  the  time.     The  King  ' 
of  Prussia,  who  was  governed  by  Bischoflbwerder,  by  views  of 
military  and  territorial  ambition,  and   by  a  violent  personal 
hatred  of  the   Revolution,  was  resolved  upon  war;   and  he 
pushed  on  his  policy  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  his  most 
experienced  counsellors,  and  especially  of  Count  Schulenburg 
and  General  Mollendorf.     At  Vienna  the  young  Sovereign  wasv  / 
more  warlike  than  his  father,  and  war  was  now  generally  looked^ 
on  as  inevitable,  but  it  was  not  contemplated  with  pleasure. 
The  French  decree  of  January  25,  and  the  despatch  which  was 
based  on  it,  arraigning  the  recent  conduct  of  the  Emperor  and 
demanding  an  immediate  explanation  on  pain  of  war,  could 
hardly  be  looked  upon  in  any  other  light  than  as  an  insulting 
ultimatum,  and  one  of  the  last  acts  of  Leopold  was  to  revise 
the  Austrian  reply.    It  was  written  temperately  and  in  some 
parts  almost  apologetically.     The  French  complained  that  the 
Emperor  had  ordered  General  Bender  to  repel  any  attack  on  the  t 
Elector  of  Treves.     It  was  answered  that  the  Emperor  had  ' 
only  taken  this  step  after  he  had  secured  the  full  satisfaction  of 
the  French  demand  for  the  disbandment  of  the  emigrants,  and 
that  he  had  only  authorised  his  general  to  draw  the  sword  in 
case  of  an  actual  invasion  of  German  territory,  and  on  thel. 
express  condition  that  all   provocation   to  France  had  ceased.y 
Such  a  policy  was  no  menace ;  it  was  only  a  fulfilment  of  his 
strict  duty  as  head  of  the  Empire.     The  French  complained 
that  by  the  circular  from  Padua  and  the  alliance  and  Declaration 
of  Pilnitz,  the  Emperor  had  interfered  with  their  internal  affairs, 
and  violated  the  treaty  of  alliance  of  1756.      The  Emperor 
answered  that  he  had  taken  these  measures  solely  for  the  sup- 

>  Keith  to  GrenviUe,  April  25, 1793. 
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port  of  the  French  monarch  and  monarchy,  at  a  time  when  hia 
brother-in-law  and  ally  was  bo  manifestly  a  prisoner  that  he  had 
fled  by  night  from  his  palace  and  had  be«n  brought  back  by  an 
armed  force,  and  when  the  legal  Government  of  France  wm 
destroyed  by  usurpation.     No  sooner  had  the  King  regained 

(bis  freedom,  accepted  the  Constitution,  and  thus  reconstituted  n 
legal  Government,  than  the  Emperor  recognised  the  fact  and 
ordered  that  all  active  measures  should  be  suspended.  Tho 
coalition,  however,  still  existed  though  it  was  dormant,  for  Franco 
waa  still  a  cause  of  the  gravest  European  concern.  Its  justtSca- 
tion  was  found  in  the  enormous  French  armaments,  continued 
and  augmented  when  the  dispersion  of  the  emigrants  had  taken 
away  every  reasonable  pretext ;  in  the  futy  of  the  republican 
party  which  was  seeking  to  overthrow  both  the  monarchy  and 
the  new  Constitution ;  in  the  manifest  determination  of  tha 
Jacobins  to  force  on  a  war,  contrary  to  the  wiahfiB  of  the  King 
and,  as  the  Emperor  believed,  of  the  great  majority  of  tha 
French  nation.  To  that  nation  the  Emperor  now  made  a 
solemn  appeal  against  the  Jacobin  party.  In  the  interests  nf 
France  as  well  as  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  he  denonnced  tliia  pot- 
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Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  was  not  only  displaced,  but  im- 
peached on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  sufficiently  upheld  the 
dignity  of  France,  and  Dumouriez  took  his  place.     This  emi- 
nently skilful,  daring,  and  ambitions  soldier,  while  echoing  in 
their  extreme  forms  the  shibboleths  of  the  Bevolution,  had 
objects  of  his  own  which  were  perfectly  distinct.     He  wished, 
if  possible,  to  isolate  Austria  from  Prussia,  and  from  the  minor 
German  princes,  but  at  all  events  to  provoke  a  war  that  would 
give  the  Austrian  Netherlands  to  France.     The  anarchy  and| 
excitement  of  the  country  were  now  at  their  height.     Nineteen  \j 
departments  were    in   a   state  of   open    insurrection.     Even 
around  Paris  the  price  of  com  in  the  markets  was  regulated  by 
great  bands  of  armed  peasantry.     The  National  Guard  in  the  /  / 
southern  provinces  not  only  connived  at,  but  assisted  in,  the/ 
destruction  and  pillage  of  country  houses ;  and  while  the  most 
atrocious  murders  of  functionaries  and  suspected  Royalists  were 
reported  from  all  sides,  the  Assembly  passed  an  Act  of  Amnesty 
in  favour  of  Jourdain  and  his  fellow-murderers  at  Avignon,  and 
Buffered  them  to  return  in  triumph  to  the  scene  of  their  crimes. 
A  great  civic  festival  was  given  to  forty  Swiss  soldiers  who  had 
been   condemned  to  the   galleys  for  mutiny  at  Nancy.     The 
monthly  deficit  in  December  was  above  35,000,000  livres,  and 
it  rose   rapidly   in   January   and   February.     At  the  end  of 
December,  Lord  Gower  stated  that  2,100,000,000  of  assignats 
had  been  already  decreed,  and  that  on  the  best  calculation  the 
whole  of  the  national  property  did  not  exceed  3,000,000,000. 
Multitudes  of  forged  assignats  were  abroad,  and  in  spite  of  the 
supplies  that  were  expected  from  the  sale  of  the  forest  lands  and 
from  a  vast  confiscation  of  the  estates  of  the  emigrants,  the  pro- 
spect to  any  statesman  formed  in  the  school  of  a  settled  Govern- 
ment might  have  seemed  absolutely  desperate.     But  the  one 
wish  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Assembly  was  for  immediate 
war.     A  despatch  was  sent  to  Vienna  summoning  the  King  of 
Hungary  at  once  to  renounce  all  alliances  unsanctioned  by,  or 
hostile  to,  France,  and  to  withdraw  the  troops  that  menaced  her, 
and   the  answer  being  evasive,  the  Assembly,  on  April  20, 
declared  war  against  him.     Only  seven  members  opposed  the 
decree. 

In  this  way  the  war  was  begun  which  for  more  than  twenty 
27 
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years  deluged  Europe  with  blood.  Before  ten  days  had  passed 
a  Frcncli  army  had  invaded  t)ie  Anstrian  Netherlands,  and 
ivitbin  a  month  a  Russian  army  was  invading  Poland.  For  a 
eliort  time,  however,  England  kept  clear  of  the  stm^le,  and 
she  still  looked  forward  to  a  loug  coarse  of  political  and  financial 
reforms.  We  mast  now  trace  the  faults  and  the  misfortniies 
that  baffled  the  hopes  of  her  statesmen,  drew  her  speedily  into 
the  vortex,  and  soon  made  her  the  most  important  member  of 
the  great  coalition  i^inst  France. 
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history,  especially  with  the  progresa  of  opinion  in  the  early  part  of  our  Kcrohitionary 
stmitgle. 

**  As  a  niannal  for  the  nse  of  tlie  historical  student  while  he  is  laying  the  firandatlon  for 
a  knowledge  of  the  Bnglish  Constitution,  this  Httle  hook  is  without  a  superior.  It  com- 
bines accuracy  with  riTscity,  and  shonld  t>e  constantly  used  by  the  student  in  the  eariy 
period  of  hia  studies.''— 2)r.  (X  K.  Adami*i  MttHuatq^iatiorieafLUeraittr: 

A  CHIIJ>>S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  B7  Chablbs  Dickbns. 
New  Household  Edition.  With  lUastrations.  Square  8vo.  Paper, 
75  cents ;  cloth,  $1.25. 

THE  ENGLISH  REFORMATION.  HOW  IT  CAME  ABOUT, 
AND  WHY  WE  SHOULD  UPHOLD  IT.  By  Cunningham  GraciE, 
D.  D.,  author  of  ''The  life  and  Words  of  Christ"  12mo.  Cloth, 
$2.00. 

*'Dr.  Oelk1e*s  work  sustains  the  repuUtion  which  bis  'Life  and  Words*  had  fdren 
him  as  a  clear  historical  writer.  It  is  impossible  to  comprehend  the  conflicts  for  spiritual 
HbertT  of  the  present  without  tracinff  them  back  to  their  origin  in  the  past;  and  there  is 
no  single  Tolame  which  will  better  enable  as  to  do  this  than  Dr.  Qelkie*s  *  History  of  the 
English  ReformaUon/*'—i^tfir  York  ChrMian  UnUm, 

*'  His  gronpins  of  facts  is  often  masterly,  bis  style  is  bold  and  IncfstTC,  and  his  sketches 
of  eTentfhl  periods  or  eminent  personsgea  are  TiTid  and  graphic**— JStefjwr^  Jtna  MoiUhiif 

ANECDOTAL   HISTORY    OF  THE  fiRITISH  PARUAMENT. 

From  the  Earliest  Periods  to  the  Present  Time,  with  Notices  of 
Eminent  Parliamentary  Men  and  Examples  of  their  Oratory.  Com- 
piled by  G.  H.  jKNNraos.    Crown  8vo.    Cloth,  $2.50. 

**As  pleasant  a  companion  for  the  leisure  hours  of  a  studious. and  thongfattal  man  at 
anything  in  book-shape  since  Setden.**— Xon</on  Teltffraph. 

**It  wonid  be  sheer  affecUtion  to  deny  the  ikscination  exercised  by  the  *  Anecdotal 
History  of  Parliament*  ^'—Saturday  BevUw. 

YOUNG  IRELAND :  A  FRAGMENT  OF  IRISH  HISTORY,  1840 
TO  1850.  By  the  Hon.  Sir  Chablbs  Gavan  Duffy,  K.  C.  M.  G.  8vo. 
Cloth,  $8.00;  cheap  edition,  $1.50. 

**  Ably  written,  by  one  who  has  since  had  lar^  and  suceessfhl  experience  fn  the  British 
ookmies  in  the  South  Pacific"— 2>r.  C.  K.  Adamti^t  Manual  qf  HUtortetd  LUeratun, 

CAHEOS  FROM  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  By  Chablottb  M.  Tonox. 
12mo.     Cloth,  $1.00. 


Now  York :  D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  1,  8,  &  5  Bond  Street 
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UISTORT  OF  THE  BHITED  STATES  OP  ASERICA,  FROM 
THE  DlSUOVEiiY  OF  TiiE  OONTINENT  TO  THE  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  IN  1789,  By  Gbobge  Bah- 
OBOFT.  Tbe  Butlior'a  lant  rcfimoa.  Complete  in  six  Tblumes  St<x 
Price  in  sets:  bine  clotb,  gilt  top,  nocut  cage,  $15.00;  brown  clnlb, 
gilt  top,  uncut  oilee,  paper  titles,  $15.00;  stieep,  mnrble  cAgc.  (21.00; 
haif  moroci^o,  gilt  top,  uDCDt  edge,  $27.00 ;  linlf  uulf  uiorblv  edge, 
I27.O0 ;  Iioif-graiaod  morooco,  ^It  t«p,  nuoat  edgu,  $37.00. 

ar  this  tww  and  fully  ivvi<ed  edition  of  Banorofl'Ji  "  WiWr/  of 

Bimcrull  eii|^ved  c 


Iho  United  Status,"  now  complelo,  comiirU 
IniluitiiiK  the  ■'  HiBtiiry  of  tlHi 
Usbcd,  bdJ  nnt  iBaiictlBt  just  half  (he  price 


"  A  comparlaon  of  Ihls  inf  tBllmmL  nT  Iba  terlisd  cdlllon  vllb  It*  (qnlnlcM  fal  lti« 
fbnncr  fdlliua  iinpnuHi  Da  wUb  tbc  cuidar.  Uw  IboroncliiieM,  ud  Uw  sooKleiiiiinui*** 
or  Mr.  BsDcraft'i  revinlon,  KTerj  pun  iqtmi*  »idb  lonch  of  Ih?  arilrt'a  baiut.  H>lt(uiwt 
IhclineniecirbiTsltbadniiitiitanHdletsaipeiitT,  bntMlLhoaldrliactlni^rronitttMncTr 
Tl^ar.  pmnlnv  redimdaade*.  roaiuliluE  oO'ni  iinii)i>Ihliu;  dnwn  niKedDcuccot  iDfclidUo, 
oiodifjlnit  auiemanla  h  ■■  to  cbobc  Itann  to  confomi  mora  eucllr  lo  iKwIr  dtKonnd 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


FINANCIAL   HISTORY    OF    THE    UIHTED    STATES,  FROH 

1774  TO  1789,  EMBRACING  THE  PERIOD  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION.  New  edition,  thorouglily  revised.  Bj  Al- 
BBBT  S.  BoLua,  Professor  in  the  Wharton  School  of  finance,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania;  Editor  of  *^  The  Banker's  Magazine."  8vo. 
Cloth,  $2.60. 

FINANCIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  COM- 
PRISING THE  PERIOD  FROM  1789  TO  1860.  By  Albkbt  8. 
BoLLSS.    8vo.    Cloth,  $8.50. 

FINANCIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  FROM 
1861  TO  1885.    By  Albbbt  S.  Bollss.    8vo.    Cloth,  $3.50. 

WORKS  OF  J.  C.  CALHOUN.  Vol.  I.  On  Government  YoL  II. 
Reports  and  Letters.  Vols.  Ill  and  lY.  Spe^hea.  Vols.  Y  and  YI. 
Reports  and  Letters.     6  vols.    8vo.    Cloth,  $15.00;  sheep,  $18.00. 

Mr.  Galhoan*8  life  and  speeches  form  a  suhstantive  part  of  American  history 
for  near  half  a  century.  He  was  always  in  public  life,  and  stamped  the  impress 
of  his  genius  on  erery  great  public  measure,  either  as  debater  or  minister. 

THIRTY  YEARS'  VIEW;  OR,  A  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORK- 
ING OF  THE  AMERICAN  GOYERNMENT  FOR  THIRTY 
YEARS,  FROM  1820  TO  1850.  By  Thomas  H.  Bbnton.  New 
edition,  revised,  with  Copious  Index.  Two  very  large  volumes,  8vo. 
Cloth,  $6.00;  sheep,  $8.00. 

MIf  JTARY  HISTORY  OF  ULYSSES  S.  GRANT,  FROM  APRIL, 

1861,  TO  APRIL,  1865.     By  General  Adam  Badeau,  Aide-de-Camp 

to  the  General-in-Chief.     Popular  edition.      In  8  volumes,  8vo. 

Cloth,  $6.00. 

"General  Badean  hat  had  exeeptSonal  adrantacea  fn  the  pre|>a ration  of  this  rahithle 
work.  Before  the  war  he  was  a  joamallat  of  known  tkill  and  acqatrement^.  While  in  the 
war,  a  member  of  General  Qrant*t  staff,  he  waa  military  lecretarT,  and  acatmpanied  the 
oommander  of  the  armj  from  the  cloae  of  the  Yickabntv  campaign  till  the  anrrender  of 
Lee.  He  has  had  access  to  the  records  of  the  War  Di'parthient,  Doth  OonfiBderate  and  Fed- 
eral, and  it  la  known  that  the  sheets  of  hiit  work  were  read  In  proof  by  General  Grant, 
General  Sherman,  General  Sheridan,  and  other  offlcers.  Tbia  mintary  history,  therefore, 
come*  to  nw  with  erery  assniance  of  accuracy,  and  It  may  be  accepted  aa  GranVe  own  pre- 
sentation of  the  claims  upon  which  his  military  renown  will  rest.  ,  .  .  A  toork  wMdi  wiU 
kmg  bi  aeapUd  at  a  ekmie  hidory  qf  tkt  greaisti  war  nf  modem  Umt9:^—N.  K  Heratd. 

Tm  Sams.  With  a  Steel  Portrut  and  88  Maps.  Complete  in  8  vols.^ 
8vo.  Cloth,  $12.00;  sheep,  $15.00;  half  turkey,  $20.00.  Sold  hy 
enhscription  only. 


New  York :  D.  APPLETON  h  CO.,  1,  8,  ds  6  Bond  Street 
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HISTORY  OF  FRANCE.     Bj- JcLBa  Miobslbt.    2  voIb.    Sfo.    01otI|)J 
$4.00;   half  odf,  $a.OO.  ^ 


nriiuiuti-d  pages.     lu  him  there  if  ncMiing  tlilfUK  ai  incleri 

"  Hlcbirlet  hwt  Ihe  labatullil  qnallllralloii*  of  patient  iDdwIrrand  TUlnudltlon,  bat 
ho  hut  nmeh  mart.  Be  tni  enilooci]  with  ■  mbtle  *od  pnixirCiil  lin(|[<i>*<><M<-  ■Kit  witti 
■n  FtltKir^laiUD^niiiliiuartor  bialnHul  dellDaalion.  TbrH  rarfM  qultflutlnua  mada 
bloi  Dnmir  themoit  i*rapblcand  «plrlt«d  uf  all  moderti  hlBiDriann.  Tbpn  la  pv^apvno 
mure  brIllliDt  historical  writldicin  any  lacmuw*  thia  tome  of  tbc  wiiliiiK of  Mlebelel.''— 
Dr.  C.  K.  utemi't  Mamat  if  Biiiaical  LlUratim. 


msTORY   OF   FRANCE,    FROM  TBE   EABI.rEST    TIMES    TO 
1848.    Bj  Bev.  Juies  Wqttb.    Large  8ro.    CluUi,  {3.00. 

I  abllllj  lo  ■eJie  upon  lb«  HllenpiiLnls  at  a  Inrir,  aod 
o  intcrMl  ihn  gencnl  ruder.  Tbi*  is  (be  bonk  lo  Iw 
-  'mptod'  In  the  •ttidj  Ot  IftBBcb  httWrj."— i».  C.  JC. 


"Tbeiiitbor'amiritwi 


jiaami't  Sanualqf  BiilorieaC  LiUratar\ 


THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTIONARY  EPOCH.  Being  a  nistorToT 
FriLDce  frani  tho  Beginoing  of  the  First  Frcncli  Revolution  to 
End  of  Ibe  Seeood  Empire.  By  Uztbi  Vaji  L*ri«,  author  i>t  "  lli^ 
tory  of  French  Lilomlure,"  etc.    In  3  rols.    13wo.    Cloth,  |3,60. 
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